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The Commie, imen have considered it desirable that an opportunity should he 
afforded, to the Bead. Inspectors of stating in their Annual Reports their views 
upon various matters relating to the working of the National System in the, r 
respective Districts, and, incidentally, upon the subject of elementary ciucaUon 
in different parts of Ireland ; hut the Commissioners wish it to he distinctly 
understood, that they do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed 
in the following Reports, nor do they feel called, upon to adopt all the suggestions 
which they contain. 
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APPENDIX G. 



Head Inspectors’ Reports upon Schools Inspected, and 
Teachers Examined, during the year IS55. 

Gexeiial Report of James Patter, Esip, m.d., m.r.i.a.. Head Inspector 
of National Schools, on the Examination ami Classification of Male 
and Female Teachers, held in the year 1855, in Districts 10, 11, 12, 
13, 11, 15, 1G, 18, 20, and 21, comprehending the Southern portion 
of the Province of Ulster, the North of Connaught, and some Baro- 
nies of Louth in Leinster. 



March, 1850. 

Gestlemen, 

I beg to transmit to you, for the information of the Commissioners, 
my Annual Report on the examination and classification of teachers’ 
male and female, held last year in the ten districts above referred to. ’ 

Time occupied in the. Examination and Classification. &c .~ At the 
conclusion of my tour of school inspection, which, with three months’ 
engagements at the official establishment in Dublin, and the prepara- 
tion of my annual reports for the past year, occupied ;nv time up to 
this period. I commenced the examinations of teachers on the 9 th of 
July, at Omagh, in the county of Tyrone, and concluded on the 4th of 
December, at Westport, county Mayo, an interval of nearly five 
months. Deducting from this, four weeks vacation, and four weeks 
occupation with model schools, and occasional inspection of ordinary 
national schools, there will remain thirteen weeks, or seventy-eiglit 
days, excluding Sundays, for this duty, that is nearly eight «la vs on the 
average for each of the ten districts — the revising of the teachers’ 
exercises, classification, writing official returns for office, and travelling, 
being included. 

The examinations, written and oral, for males and females, were con- 
ducted in the same manner, in conjunction with the District Inspectors, 
as detailed in my former reports, and need not be recapitulated. 

Number of Male Teachers Examined . — One hundred and fifty-one 
were present at both examinations, written and oral. Of these eighty- 
four, or nearly fifty-six per cent, were recommended for promotion ; 
sixty-seven remaining stationary, or in the same position they were in 
previous to the examination ; six were noted for dismissal ; hut five of 
them -were recommended to be retained for further trial until the next 
inspection, and one for depression to a lower class. 

The changes in the classification produced by the examinations will 
he seen by the following table ; and the difference in the salaries 
between the former classification and that now recommended will, at 
the same time, be readily observed. If the salaries previously to April, 
1855, were taken as the bases of comparison, the difl'erence' would be 
much greater than that shown in the table. 

VOL. II. B 2 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 



Former Classification — 151 Male Teachers prior to examination. 



7 First Class, 

20 Second Class, . 

do Third Class, . 
84 Probationers, . 



£ 

( 1 st Division — — 




£ 


( 2nd 


, 1 at 38 


= 


38 


{.3rd 


, 6 at 32 


= 


192 


1 st 


, 6 at 26 


= 


1 56 


1 2nd 


, 14 at 24 


= 


336 


i 1st 


, 17 at 20 


= 


340 


1 2nd 


, 23 at 17 


— 


381 




84 at 14 


= 


1,176 



151 Jol £3,619 

Classification recommended — After the examination. 

£ £ 

f 1st Division — — — 



9 First Class, 


. < 2nd 


, , 3 at 38 


— 


114 




( 3rd 


„ 6 at 32 


= 


192 


29 Second Class, . 


S 1st 
* } 2nd 


„ 13 at 26 

„ 16 at 24 




33S 

384 


79 Third Class, 


f 1st 
‘ (2nd 


,, 19 at 20 

,, 60 at 17 


= 


380 

1,020 


33 Probationers, . 


33 at 14 


— 


402 


1 Rejected, 




1 






150 




150 




£2,890 


Increase, 




. .£171 







It appears from the above table that the amount of salary to 151 
male teachers previously to tlie examination was £2,G19, and that 
recommended subsequently was £2,890, being an aggregate increase of 
salary to the ten districts of £17.1 — about six per cent. The average 
salary to each of the above 151 teachers beiug £19 5s., and the average 
increase to each teacher would he, at this rate, £1 2s. 9 d. 

Numbers trained and untrained. — Of the one hundred and fifty-one 
examined, forty-six, or thirty percent, were trained, and one hundred 
and five, or nearly sixty-three per cent, untrained. Of the latter, 
however, the greater portion were probationers. 

The increased facilities and accommodation at present at the disposal 
of the Commissioners, at their training establishment in Dublin, and 
the extended period of training now in operation, will produce, without 
any doubt, most beneficial results. 



Other qualifications besides answering fairly at an Examination neces- 
sary in order to ibtain a high class. 

I consider it to be my duty to remark here very particularly, that 
even brilliant display and great success at the trying ordeal of a 
public examination, although of the highest importance, is not all 
that is required or expected of an accomplished teacher ; he should 
possess a thorough knowledge of the specialities of his profession, and 
in addition to his love for it, lie should always bring to bear upon the 
performance of its duties, patience, judgment, and integrity ; but, above 
all, common sense. During his residence at the Central Training 
Establishment, he should earnestly endeavour to acquire the greatest 
possible amount of knowledge as regards the organization and manage- 
ment of a school, and of the modern and improved methods of impart- 
ing instruction. I need liaidiy observe that without tact and skill in 
the peculiar employment ol school keeping, the greatest intellectual 
attainments will not lie productive of satisfactory results. When I say 
this, I am not to he understood to assert that fair intellectual acquire- 
ments can or ought to be dispensed with : wliat I mean is, that these 
are not to be solely relied upon. The popularity of the teacher, his 
punctuality in attendance, coupled with success and tact in the manage- 
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meiit of his school, will always f..nn important considerations in deter- 
utmmg the class in which lie is entitle-! to rank. 

. H •'/->' V Traders and period, of sendee under the Il. ard. The Ma- 

jority ot the touchers were under 2.3 years of age, and their period of 
s.-rvice averaged about two years ; so that this examination may he 
termed, in some measure, an examination of raw recruits, Si out of the 
lot being probationers, and dll in the third or lowest class. 

By a curious coincidence the number recommended fur promotion is 
Si (or out per cent.), just the number of the probationers. In my 
report for the year 1853, when a much larger number of classed men 
were under examination, I find that out of 385 examined, 185, or 48 
per cent., were recommended for promotion, thus exhibiting for the 
past year an improvement ot 74 per cent, over 1853 ; arid on referring 
to my previous reports, I find that it is 1C percent, above the averages 
of the years 1840, 1830, and 183L This is certainly conclusive evi- 
dence of steady and satisfactory progress. I may here remark, as I 
have had occasion to do in a former report, that the teachers, with few 
exceptions, have, during the past year, been fully alive to the fact, that 
while they are sedulously and earnestly carrying out, the views of the 
board, they are, at the same time, and in the same ratio, promotiim 
tlieir nrtrn — > i . . 1 3 



eevunu cm*** respectively has bc-en raised about 2'J per cent, on 
the average,; the lowest, that for probationers, being now £14 per 
annum, and the highest £40 ; the former rate being £11 and £36. 

This increase raises the salaries for ail the teachers from an average 
of £16 IO.t. to about £20 15s., which, although still comparatively too 
low, when the present price of provisions, &c., is taken into account 
yet the teachers should be thankful, which, I believe, is generally the 
case, for the earnest and prompt manner in which the Board took their 
case into consideration, with the view of improving their condition s j 
far as the funds at their disposal enabled them. 

The following table will exhibit the present scale : 

Salaries — (Male Teachers.) 



1st Class — Males. 


£ 


No. of 
Teachers. 


1 st Division, . 


46 


X 


40) 


2nd ,, . 


36 


X 


90S £11,888 


3rd „ 


32 


X 


2001 


Second Class. 


1 st Division, . 


20 


X 


3ia ) 


2nd ,, 


24 


X 


4S9 ? £19,874 


Third Class. 


1st Division, . 


20 


X 


666 ? on _ . 


2nd ,, 
Probationers, 


17 


X 


8H (£2,,o07 


14 


X 


656= £<>,184 



5 Increase per cent., 31, on the 
l former salaries. 

V Increase per cent., 20-2, on 
t former salaries. 

Increase per cent., 28 -7, on 

; former salaries. 

5,291) £68,453 Mean per cent. 29 increase. 



Average salary of each, £20 15s. lid. 
Mean increase per cent, for Males ai 
Males. 

Present salary on average. . 

Former salary on average, . 



Former salary on average, 
Pit sent salary on average, 



Females. 



£ 




d. 


20 


15 


11 


16 


9 


1U 


£4 


"ft 


l i £ increase. 


14 


6 


11 


17 


4 


5 


£2 


17 


6 increase. 



£> 
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Salaries — (Female Teachers.) 

Scale adopted by the Commissioners since 1st April, 1855. 









No. of 


First Class. 


£ 


Teachers. 


1st Division, . 


. 36 


X 


20; 


2nd , , 


. 30 


X 


47 V £4,650 


3rd ,, 


. 24 


X 


105) 


Second Class. 
1 st Division, . 


. 22 


X 


12 } 


2nd ,, 

Third Class. 


. 20 


X 


1st Division, . 
2 nd „ 


. 17 
. 15 


X 

X 


40d} £U ' 8 « 


Probationers, 


. 12 


X 


328= £3,936 



(Increase per cent, on the 
"I former salaries, 44. 

S Increase per cent, on former 
l salary, 34 ”6. 

( Increase per cent, on former 
( salaries, 19. 

Increase per cent. 34. 



1,591) £27,592 



Mean, 



32-5 



General average salary of each, £ 1 7 4s. od. 

From the foregoing summaries, as I have already stated, the average 
salary for male teachers is £20 1 os. lit/., and that for female teachers, 
£17 4s. oil , being an increase of twenty-nine and thirty-two per cent, 
respectively on the former salaries. The Commissioners, however, do 
not consider that the rate of payment under the new scale ought to be 
the maximum of what their teachers should ultimately receive ; but 
they think that any further increase should be progressive, and at the 
same time they trust that a larger amount of local contributions, as 
well as school fees, may he obtained in augmentation of the same. This 
is doubtful, however, and should not be too much relied upon at the 
present time. 

The Head Inspectors at their annual conference in Dublin in Febru- 
ary, 1855, proposed to the Board a scale of salaries for their considera- 
tion, a little higher than the one adopted, which, I think, would have 
afforded very general satisfaction to the great majority of the teachers, 
namely, highest, for males, £50, lowest, £15, and the intermediate classes 
in proportion. Females, highest, £40, probationers, £14 — affording a 
general average — for males, of £23 7s. 0±d . ; for females, £19 Is. lOd 
per annum. 

Proficiency — the written examination of male teachers. — In the Sum- 
mary, Appendix A, will befound minute statements regarding thenumber 
of questions answered, in accordance with a scale marked “satisfactory 
and imperfect”*" on all the subjects contained in the programme. On 
comparing the answers set forth in the table with those of former years, 
a marked improvement will appear in the following important branches, 
viz. : — Arithmetic, lesson hooks, and grammar. A considerable 
improvement has likewise taken 'place in the writing, spelling, and 
composition, and in those elementary subjects generally which are 
required to be taught in the ordinary daily routine of the schools ; 
these remarks relate chiefly to the third class, and those examined on 
Paper 0. 

With reference to the second and first classes examined in Papers 
B and A respectively, the Summary speaks for itself, and requires few 
general remarks. The questions will be seen at page 131. 

I may observe, generally, with regard to the written exercises, that 
the teachers, as a body, with few exceptions, produced fair specimens ; 
some, indeed, there were, even among the lower classes, whose written 

* The above terms need some explanation — “Satisfactory” means that the 
answer was accurate and full in every respect. “ Imperfect" implies that the 
answers, although indicating some knowledge of the subject, yet were not suffi- 
ciently accurate or full. The “ Unsatisfactory” and “Wrong answering” not 
recorded. 
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exercises reflected the greatest credit od them ; and producing in my 
mind, while perusing them, the liveliest and most sanguine hopes for 
the future prosperity of the schools. 

Oral Examination . — In Table B, Appendix, will he seen a summary 
of the details of the oral examination, which cost a great deal of time 
and labour to compile ; but in the absence of these statistical summaries, 
the most minute and carefully drawn up report will lie, in many respects* 
defective in furnishing, in all subjects, sufficiently detailed information! 
The number of teachers, arranged according to their classes, is clearly 
set forth in separate columns, and the quality of the answering maybe 
seen at a glance. Under these circumstances I shall not enter into any 
general observations regarding the answers on any particular subjects, 
further than to state that the per centage will stand a favourable com- 
parison with former years. 

Drawing, Physical Science, &-c . — The time has not yet arrived for 
the introduction into our schools generally of the elements of physical 
science and linear drawing; but these important and useful branches 
will, ere long, gradually find their way into the National School, 
owing to the extraordinary and accelerating influences of the District 
Model Schools. 

The pupil-teachers will have ample opportunities of learning the 
above branches, in addition to vocal music ; audit is expected that all, 
or at least the great majority of them, will eventually become teachers, 
and will carry with them to the elementary school, the valuable infor- 
mation they may have acquired at these local establishments. 

The elements of the physical sciences, to be valuable, should be 
taught to children in a popular way, and, as much as possible, by 
experiments, exercising the eye more even than the ear. This desi- 
rable result has now been attained by the appointment of Dr. Clarke, 
who, with the aid of a splendid apparatus, gives periodical lectures in 
the Model Schools, and Las rendered these subjects, which, after all, are 
but “ the knowledge of common things as simply and as easily acquired 
as the ordinary branches of grammar or geography. 

Examination of Female Teachers. — Agreeably to summons under the 
several heads of the “general regulations, ’’seventy-six teachers presented 
themselves. The examination was conducted after the same manner, 
and on the same plan as the former ones, namely — the first day, from 
ten to five, was devoted entirely to the written examination ; and the 
next day, the same number of hours, to the oral, with an intermission 
of one hour each day. The results of the two examinations were care- 
fully tabulated ; also the District Inspector’s return regarding the state 
of the schools, and every other information respecting the teachers 
■which his local position enabled him to give. All these important items 
having been deliberately and carefully considered by the District 
Inspector and myself, the classification was then determined on, and 
the returns forwarded to the Education Office for the approval of the 
Commissioners. 

Of the seventy-six examined, forty-nine, (more than the half), were 
probationers ; fourteen were of the third, ten of the second, and three 
of the first class. 

Number recommended for promotion. — Forty-five were recommended 
for promotion, by which the probationers were reduced from forty-nine 
to twenty-two. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that although some were very 
indifferently prepared, yet we found none so very deficient as to render 
it necessary for us to recommend their depression, while we had the 
disagreeable duty of recommending one case only for dismissal. 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [ 1855 . 

This table exhibits tbe class of the teachers previously to the exami- 
nation, and that to which they were subsequently recommended'. 



Former Classification (Seventy-six Female Teachers.) 









£ 


£ 


(First Division. . 
3 First Class < Second Division, . 




- 


- 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


[Third Division, . 




3 at 24 


— 72 


, n „ , m \ First Division, . 

10 Second Class -J STOmil Hivisil)ni . 




6 ,, 
4 ,, 


20 


= 132 
= 80 


\ First Division, . 
14 Tlurd Class | Second D iv ; sion , . 




6 >> 
8 ,, 


17 

15 


— 102 
= 120 


49 Probationers, .... 




49 ,, 


12 


= 588 


76 




76 




£1,094 


Classification Recommended. 








('First Division, 








_ 


8 First Class, Second Division, . 




3 at 


30 


= 90 


[Third Division, . 




5 >> 


24 


= 120 


, o i fii. „ \ First Division, . 

8 Second Class Second Oivision, . 




3 „ 
5 » 


22 

20 


= 66 
= 100 


mi • i /-u \ First Division, . 

3, Third Class g econt | Division, . 




8 „ 
29 „ 


17 

15 


= 136 
= 435 


22 Probationers, .... 




22 , 


12 


— 264 




4 


75 




£ 1,211 


1 Dejected, 


• 


1 







76 76 

From the foregoing table it appears that the amount of salary to the 
seventy-six female teachers before the examination was £1,094, and 
that recommended under the new classification was £1,211, being an 
aggregate increase of salary over the ten districts of £117, or nine per 
cent., the average salary to each teacher being now £16 per annum. 
In the year 1848, the average salary was only £11 2s. 8c/., and in 
1S49 it increased to £11 12s. 3^d., and has been steadily progressing 
each year since, which I hope it will continue to do — a further increase 
being still necessary. 

School Fees, §c. — I observe from the returns that the money received 
for school fees and local contributions is still inadequate, and much 
below what, on the lowest calculation, the Commissioners have a right 
to expect. 1 perceive many schools set forth in the returns from the 
District Inspectors, in which the entire amount received by the teacher, 
from school fees, local contributions, and all other sources, ranges 
between £2 and £o per annum. These observations, I regret to say, 
are still too applicable to very many schools also, presided over by 
male teachers, whose incomes from all sources, exclusive of Board’s 
salary, do not much exceed those of the female teachers. 

To say that there is no improvement in this respect, over the pay- 
ments of former years, would not be correct, but it is yet below the 
minimum of what it should be. 

Results of the Examination — written and oral. — In Appendices D and 
E, the results of the answering will be seen tabulated with much care 
and minuteness of detail. In giving the particulars of the written 
examination, the terms “Satisfactory” and “ Imperfect” have been 
employed to designate the value of the answers; under the head 
“ Satisfactory ” are included all those questions tho answers to which 
exhibited, on the part of the teacher, a clear and accurate acquaintance 
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with the subject, coupled with a correct method of expressing their Appendix G. 
ideas upon paper, taking' both the composition and the orthography , 
into account. Under the head mt Imperfect f those questions to which inspectors* 
only partial answers were given, which in many instances were correct 1,11 
so far as they went, hut failed to exhibit a sufficient knowledge of the anJ 

subject to which the question related. Those answers which could not T.-acln-w 
he included under the above heads were not tabulated, and inav he Es^nined. 
included under the heads unsatislaciory, entirely wrong, or uuattempted. ])r 
The oral examination will stand a favourable comparison with the 
results published in my last reports, the quantity and quality of the 
answering being, in many respects, superior ; the results will he seen 
in the Appendix, and will speak for themselves, 

Method of Teaching, Character of School, «ye. — Out of seventy-six, it 
appears that nine and a-lialf per cent, have been marked as « very 
superior thirty-three per cent, as “good;” forty -four per cent, as 
“pretty fair;” and fourteen per cent, “poor” or “indifferent.” 

In connexion with the literary and scientific attainments of the 
teachers, I shall here offer a few general observations and suggestions 
which, I think, are closely interwoven with them, as affecting the well- 
being of the schools, and the interests of education generally. 

Qualification? necessary for Teachers, distinct from those which can he 
made subjects of written or oral examinations ; his or her judgment 
and manner of teaching , not within the ordinary limits of an exami- 
nation, to test. 

The subject of collective teaching, or gallery lesson, is one of the most 
important to which the attention of a teacher can be directed : if properly 
and judiciously employed, it ranks the very highest in contributing to the 
teacher’s success ; on the other hand, if misused or abused, it may tend 
materially to the inj ury of the school, by dwelling too long, so as to beeome 
tiresome or obscure, on matters which may be necessary and useful, or 
by introducing subjects by way of incidental teaching which are not, 
in any way, connected with the lessou in hand. In no way can the 
meaning of the words and the subject matter of the lesson be impressed 
upon the minds of the children so effectually as by apt illustrations. 
y This can only be expected from a teacher who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of his subject — a quiet and distinct enunciation — and a calm 
and intelligent method of communicating such knowledge — and such 
only as may be perfectly intelligible to" the particular class under 
instruction, always strictly bearing in mind that it is not the quantity 
taught but the quantity understood by the children that will he noted 
by the inspector at his periodical visits, and will appear on the credit 
side of the teacher's account on the day of examination. 

I have generally found the intelligent and successful teacher presiding 
over a school, remarkable as much for its discipline and organization, 
as for the general intelligence of the pupils ; iudeed these desirable 
results are seldom separated, and seem to have a natural tendency to 
produce each other. The Irish National Elementary Teachers, as a 
body, will, in time, supersede most others ; many of them are men now, 
as regards teaching skill, in advance of those whose pretensions are, or 
at least ought to be, very superior. They are, perhaps, the only 
teachers who, as a class, are making the art of teaching the subject of 
special and systematic study — who have, in many instances, practised it 
under tin; direction of able and careful instructors, and are now as a class 
greatly on the increase through the instrumentality of the pupil-teacher 
system generally, aud the operation of the District Model Schools. 
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The short period which children remain at school , and the uge at which 
they leave — the greatest obstacles in the way of Education. 

It is much to be regretted that few children of the labouring classes 
remain at school long enough to enable them to participate fully in the 
advantages which a more matured and skilful system of education has 
now placed within their reach. On referring to my notes. I find that 

twelve years is about the average age at which children leave school 

and that during the last year of their stay there, the attendance is very 
irregular, their services then becoming, in a money point of view, a 
matter of the greatest importance to tho parents, whose wants are 
generally so urgent as to prevent them from looking beyond the horizon 
of the present day ; yet, with all these obstacles and drawbacks, many 
persons will he not only surprised but astonished to learn that we are 
in Ireland, as regards elementary education, very far in advance of the 
present condition of England. The Rev. H. Mosely, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools, states in his Report on Male Training Schools for 
the years 1854 and 1865 that — "Few children of the labouring class 
attend school after ten years of age.” In this statement he is borne 
out by the conjoint testimony of the rest of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 

scattered over the entire of England and Wales. He further states 

“By the Census of 1851, it appears that of the hoys in England and 
Wales, of all classes, between the ages of ten and fifteen years, only 
thirty-six per cent, are at school. As this proportion includes the boys 
of the middle and upper classes, all of whom are at school between 
these ages, the proportion of the lower class who are in the lands of 
the teacher after ten years of ago mast be very small.” He further 
states in a note — “ While I write, the following testimony in favour of 
this conclusion, namely, that children leave school at or under ten years 
of age, has come to my knowledge. In a midland county it is proposed 
to establish a Training School for masters, and guided by their know- 
ledge of the county, the promoters proposed to train these masters 
specially for the education of children under years of age; and as 
the age of ten is one year longer than the children appear generally to 
remain, they hope to keep them this additional year by making the 
schools industrial schools, and giving the parents a part of the profit” 
Here is a state of things much worse, and much more hopeless, than 
any thing we have ever had to deal with, or even to apprehend in this 
country. It further appears from the Report of the same gentleman— 
“ That in England the labouring classes take away their children earlier 
now than they used to do, because they think that all the children need 
to know is learned sooner than it was formerly; thus what is gained 
by the improvement of schools on the one hand, is lost on the other, by 
the early age at which the children are removed from the school. Any 
person, even one who has never considered the subject at all, will 
readily perceive how little can be done, in the way of education for a 
child under ten years of age.” 

It does not appear that the reason for leaving school at so early a period 
is for the purpose of going to work. It is shown by the English Edn. 
cation Census, page 27, “That of the children between the ages of three 
and fifteen who are not at 3chool, there are forty per cent, of boys and 
fifty-three per cent, of girls who are not at work ; and that out of every 
100 children of an age to go to school, fifty-seven remain without any 
education, for no other reason than that their parents are indifferent to 
it.” Without the cordial co-operation of the parents, I much fear that 
all our money grants, training establishments, improved systems 
exertions, and labours, will, in a great measure, proye inoperative, or 
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at best be attended by results far from satisfactory, or such as we Appendix G. 
have reason to expect. There can be no question of the fact, that a very jiead 
considerable number of children are growing up, particularly in our Inspectors’ 
large towns, in ignorance, destitution, and vice — fit subjects for the Re f J ° lts oa 
Reformatory Schools now in contemplation ; but surely prevention is and 

better than cure — and the surest and safest way to check the growth Teachers 
of crime will be found in educating tbe child, rather than in reforming ^ar aiued . 
or punishing the man. This, I fear, will not soon be the case, unless p a tt c -,i. 
some stimulus or pressure be laid upon the parent different from all 
those that have heretofore been in operation. Prize schemes, and all 
plans of a like nature, appear too weak ami uncertain in their action 
to afford any immediate relief ; they are still, however, worth a trial, 
and might do some good. 

Superannuation to Teachers. — No plan, in my opinion, could be 
devised by the Commissioners so likely to be attended by immediate 
and beneficial results, as a graduated scale of superannuation, constructed 
perhaps on a similar basis as that now in England, and which was 
brought into operation by the minutes of their lordships in the year 
184b. I have already made special allusiuu to this important subject 
in my last two reports. 

The immediate effect of this measure would be, to remove from the 
service old worn-out teachers, who, although once efficient and zealous, 
are now, from age and infirmity, incompetent and almost useless. A 
very few’ years’ compensation would, in most instances, suffice, and the 
country would receive the announcement with pleasure. 

Other good results would accompany the measure — well educated 
ar.d respectable young men would prepare themselves specially, and seek 
for employment as schoolmasters — and thus blot out for ever the old 
popular adage which is stiil sometimes heard, “ "When a man is good for 
nothing else, or when he fails at every thing else he becomes.” or. as tbe 
phrase goes, turns schoolmaster besides it would have the effect of 
retaining many of our best teachers in the Board’s service, who now, 
owing to uncertainty, and the absence of any provision for sickness and 
old age. frequently turn their attention to other pursuits, although 
not, perhaps, more congenial to their tastes, but likely to prove more 
lucrative in the end, and more certain in contributing to the support of 
themselves and families ; not a few, actuated by similar hopes, seek 
their fortunes on the other side of the Atlantic, penetrate the Great 
Southern Ocean, and traverse half the globe, with the view of accom- 
plishing this praiseworthy object. 

Organizing Teachers. — Although there are at present in the service 
of the Board, fifty District Inspectors and six Sub-Inspectors, more 
frequent visitation of the schools appears to be desirable. By tbe late 
modification and re-casting of the Districts, the Commissioners have 
been able to reduce the area of the majority of them ; the average 
number of schools however allotted to each Inspector is still above 100. 

With the view’ of improving the condition of schools, in what would 
seem to be the most effectual and successful way, the Commissioners 
have decided on increasing the number of Organizing Teachers to 
eighteen Masters and six Mistresses. The parties selected must be of 
mature age and sound judgment, and are to be chosen on the two-fold 
ground of experience in teaching, and length of service under the 
Board. They are to bo employed in organizing new schools, and in 
improving such others as are imperfectly conducted ; and in certain 
cases are to occupy themselves, out of school hours, at some central 
place, in giving instructions to the teachers of the surroundiug neigh- 
bourhood on improved methods of teaching, and on school management. 
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The salary of an Organizing Master, including all expenses, except 
those of mere locomotion when removing from one district to another 
is to be £150 per annum; and that of an Organizing Mistress, £lQ(j 
per annum. 

Should these officers be found to work well, an increase in their 
number will soon become necessary; and as the supply will be drawn 
from the most eminent of our first-class teachers, a desirable opening 
will thus be afforded for promoting teachers of merit, talent and 
industry, to situations of trust, responsibility, and emolument; thus 
enabling them to advance gradually to the higher offices in the service 
of the Board. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant 



The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



James Patten, Head Inspector. 



[Table A. 
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Appendix G. Table B. — Summary of the Details of the Oral Examination of 
Male Teachers, held in Districts Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 20, and 21, in the year 1855. 



Head 

Inspectors’ 

Reports on 

Schools 

Inspected and 

Teachers 

Examined. 

Dr. Patten. 





i 


5 

r3 


Second Class. 


First Class. 




£ 


Beading. 










1 




Number who read -with taste and expression, 


_ 


2 


0 


a 


1 7 


4-6 


,, ,, with judgment andintelligence, 


15 


12 


10 


4 


41 


22-6 


,, ,, with tolerable fairness, . 


56 


2C 


6 


_ 


82 


60-8 


,, ,, indifferently, 


13 


6 


o 




21 


14-4 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Parsing. 














Number whose style of parsing was very superior, 


4 


4 


2 


4 


14 


9-4 


,, ,, was good, . 


24 


8 


8 


a 


4a 


28-4 


,, ,, was pretty fair, . 


34 


26 


10 


- 


70 


46'3 


, , ,, was poor, . 


22 


2 




- 


24 


13-9 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Grammar. 

Number whose answering was very superior, . 




2 




1 


3 


2' 


,, ,, was good, 


28 


10 


10 


6 


54 


42- 


„ ,, was pretty fair, 


40 


26 


8 


_ 


74 


46* 


,, ,, was poor. 


16 


2 


2 


- 


20 


10- 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Etymologt, Derivations, &c. 
Number whose answering was very superior, . 


2 


3 


2 


1 


8 


5-1 


,, ,, was good. 


14 


y 


HI 


6 


3!) 


25-8 


,, ,, was pretty fair, 


15 


7 


8 


_ 


30 


28- 


» >, was poor, or bad, 


30 






_ 


45 


22-6 


>» ,, was very bad, . 


23 


9 


- 


- 


32 


21-5 




84 


J0 


20 


7 


151 


100* 


Spelling-Book Superseded and Principles 
of Pronunciation. 














Number whose answering was excellent, . 


6 


1 


o 


1 


10 


6*6 


,, „ was good, 


28 


11 


12 


6 


57 


37*0 


s , was pretty fair, 


20 


22 


6 


_ 


48 


32-4 


,, >» was poor. 


20 


6 


_ 


_ 


26 


37*0 


,, ,, was very bad, . 


10 


- 


- 




10 


6-6 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Outline Maps. 














Number whose answering was excellent. 


_ 


0 


8 


5 




io-o 


» „ was good. 


26 


10 


8 


i 


45 


23*2 


» i, was pretty fair, 


30 


17 


4 


l 


52 


36-4 


»» ,, was poor, 


22 


10 


- 


_ 


32 


22-4 


>> >, was very bad, . 


6 


1 




- 


7 


4-0 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100* 


Geography — Descriptive and Generalized. 














Number whose answering was excellent, 


_ 


_ 


4 


6 


10 


6-6 


9 9 „ was good. 


26 


20 


12 


1 


59 


39-0 


99 99 was pretty fair, 


36 


16 


4 


_ 


56 


37*2 


») >» was poor, , 


22 


4 


- 


- 


26 


17*1 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100* 
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Table B. — Summary of Oral Examination of Male Teachers — con. 





* 

£ 


i 

E-i 


9 




H 


i \ 


History. 

Number whose answering was very superior, . 








1 


i 


' 


4- 


)» was good, 




- 


2 


6 


4 


12 


32* 


i, >, was pretty fair, 




- 


6 


6 


1 


15 


40- 


„ was poor. 




" 


9 


6 


1 


16 


42* 






- 


17 


20 


7 


3a 


100 * 


Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 
















Number whose answering was excellent, 






_ 


2 


4 r 




i, ,■ was good, 






24 


6 

12 


3 


33 


46* 


,, t , was pretty fair. 






10 




22 


34' 


j> ,, was poor, 






6 


_ 




6 


»• 


j, •• was very bad, . 






- 




" 


- 


- 








40 


20 




67 


100 * 


Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 
Number whose answering was very good, 








1 


4 




18-4 


)» ,, was good, 








14 


2 j 


16 


59'5 


»i ,, was pretty fair. 








3 


1 


4 


15* 


,i i> was poor, 






- 


2 


~ 


2 


7-4 








- 


20 


7 


27 


100 - 


Lesson-Books. 
















Number whose answering was very superior, . 




g 


7 




2 


■:>*■> 


14-5 


,i ,, was good, 


3- 


12 


6 


4 


54 




» ,, was pretty fair, 


30 


16 


9 


1 


56 


37- 


,, ,, was poor. 


14 


3 


- 


- 


17 


11*4 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Arithmetic. 
















Number whose answering was excellent, . 








4 

8 




14 


8'8 


j> ,» was good, 


iy 


15 




44 


22-5 


ji >• was pretty fair, 


36 


10 


6 


_ 


52 


34-4 


>> >, was poor. 




5 


10 


o 




37 


24-5 


>. was very bad, . 




4 


- 


- 




4 


3- 




84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100- 


Algebra and Geometry. 

Number whose answering was very superior, . 






_ 










it 9 i was good, 






10 


8 


3 


21 


47 ‘8 


„ 9 i was pretty fair, 






4 


6 


4 


14 


31’S 


9i 99 was poor, 






3 


6 




9 


20-4 








17 


20 


7 


44 


100- 


Mensuration. 

Number whose answering was excellent, . 




c 


13 


2 


4 




164 


,, =, was good. 


36 


16 


lo! 


3 


65 


43*6 


„ „ was tolerable, . 


24 


10 


8' 


_ 


42 


21-8 


I? 99 was poor, 


14 


I 


“ j 


~ 


15 


10-2 


. 

. 


84 


40 


20: 

I 


7 


151 


100* 
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Ai'PEsmx G. Table B — Summary of Oral Examination of Male Teachers— con. 



Head 

Inspectors’ 
lteports on 
Schools 
Inspected and 
Teachers 
Examined. 

Dr. Putten. 





£ 

I 

1 

p. 


. 

o 

•p 


| 


First Class. 


Total. 


£ 


Natural Philosophy. 














N umber whose answering was very superior, . 








Q 


2 




>i >» was good, 




0 


0 




13 




>» i, was tolerable, . 


- 


10 






17 




>» j> was poor, 


- 


5 


7 


- 


12 








17 


20 


7 


44 


100 


Book-Keeping. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . 






_ 








j> was good, 


- 


8 


4 


3 






>» ), was tolerable, . 


50 


6 


5 


4 


65 


43- 


,, was poor, 


30 


15 


10 






36-4 


>> >3 was very bad, . 


4 


1 1 


1 


- 


l(j 


30-6 




— 


— 


— 


— 









84 


40 


20 


7 


151 


100* 



Table D— Examination of Female Teachebs in the year 1S35 (in Ten Districts). 
TXurSpLt“ ra ° Exa ' ni “ tiu “ in Writing, extracted from the 



Female Teachers examined on these 
Branches. 



Seventy-six Teachers examined. 



Seuies A — t'nr 1st Class ami 1st Division of 2nd Class 
Number of questions, .... 

Number of Teachers examined on these papers,’ 

Number of answers w hich might have been received,* 

». »• marked “ satisfactory,” . . [ 

>> »» marked “imperfect/’ 

>> >» received, on an average, instead of 20, 



Series B.— For 2nd Class and 1st Division of 3rd Class 
Number of questions, . 

Number of Teachers examined on these papers,* 

N umber of answers which might have been received! 

marked “satisfactory,” . [ 

maried “imperfect/’ . ! ! 

received, on an average, instead of 20, 




Series C— For Probationers and 2nd Division of 3rd Clasi 

Number of questions 

Number of Teachers examined on these pipers" 

Number of answers which might have been received’ 

»* marked “satisfactory,” . ’ 

»» »» marked “imperfect,’’ ! 

” »» received, on an average, instead of 20, 



Gram 


! Gwi _ 


Arith- 


Lesson 


i 

Total. 


mar. 


yriqihj 


motiu. 


Books 


I 

1 5 


5 


4 


4. 


18 


! 9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


45 


45 


36 


36 


162 


12 


13 


18 


9 


52 


14 


17 


12 


13 


58 




13 -3 


14-4 


10*6 


12-8 


p 

! 5 


5 


4 


4 


IS 


1 10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


50 


50 


40 


40 


160 


13 


10 


14 


10 


47 


lli 


17 


12 


11 


56 


11-6 


10-8 


13-5 


10-5 


11*9 


6 


_ 


5 


4 


20 


57 


57 


57 


57 


57 


342 


283 


285 


228 


1141) 


112 


79 


60 


51 


302 


118 


98 


59 


75 


351 


13-2 


12-4 


8-5 


1 1*5 


11*3 
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Table E.— Examination of Female Teachers in 1855 (in Ten Dis- 
tricts). Summary of the Results of the Oral Examination. 



F cmale Teachers examined on the following 
Branches. 


I 

£ 


H 


! | 
g 


o 


£ 


1 


Heading. 














N umber who read with taste and expression. 


! ^ 








10 




>> it with judgment and intelligence, 


21 






1 


33 


42*6 


5. t, with tolerable fairness, . 










29 




„ „ indifferently, .... 








- 


4 


5-1 


Total, . 


49i 14 


10 


3 


76 


100-0 


Rules of Spelling and Verbal Distinctions. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . 


_ 


_ 




2 


7 


92 


» i, was good, 


22 


8 




1 


31] 


43-5 


,, „ was pretty fair. 


19 


5 


3 


- 


27 


35-5 


i> a was poor, 


8 


1 


- 


- 


9 


11-8 
















Total, . 


49 


14 


10 


3 


70 


100-0 


Grammar. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . 


- 


4 


2 


1 


7 


9-2 


„ ,, was good, 


20 


8 


5 


2 


35 


48-7 


,, ,, was pretty fair, 


2! 


2 


3 


_ 


26 


32-1 


,, „ w r us poor, 


8 


“ 


- 


- 


8 


10-0 


Total, 


49 


14 


10 


3 


76 


100-0 


Geography. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . 


3 


- 


6 


1 


10 


13-1 


„ „ was good. 


19 


6 


3 


2_ 


30 


40-3 


„ ,, was pretty fair. 


22 


8 


1 




31 


40-1 


„ ,, was poor, 


5 


~ 


- 




5 


6’o 


Total, 


49 


14 


10 


3 


76 


100-0 


Lesson Books. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . 


_ 


_ 


_ 


2 


2 


2-6 


„ ,, was good. 


21 


4 


6 


1 


32 


42-5 


„ ,, was pretty fair. 


26 


8 


4 


_ 


38 


48-2 


,, „ was poor, 


2 


2 


- 


- 


4 


5-6 


Total, . 


49 


14 


10 


3 


76 


100* 


Arithmetic. 














Number whose answering was very superior, . j 


_ 


_ 


o 


1 


3 


4-0 


,, ,, was uood, . . i 


10 


11 


6 


2: 


29 


38*1 


,, was pretty fair, 


25 


2 


2 


- 


29 


38*1 


,, „ was poor, 


14 


1 


- 


- 


15 


19*7 


Total, 

VOL. II. 


49 


14 


10 


3 


76 

C 


100* 
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Table E. — Summary of Oral Examination of Female Teachers con. 



Female Teachers examined on the folio-wing 
Branches. 


a 

a 

2 

Ch 


Third Class. 


Second Class. 


First Class. 


3 

H 


Per oont. 


Writing. 














Number whose style of writing was excellent, . 


_ 




2 


! 2 


4 


5-0 


„ ,, was good, 


18 


6 


8 


1 


33 


43-6 


,, ,, was pretty fair, 


22 


7 


_ 


_ 


29 


38 '4 


„ ,, was poor or indiffe- 














rent, . 


9 


r 




- 


10 


12*0 


Total, 


49 


14 


JO 


3 


76; 


100-0 


Character op School, &c. 














Number whose schools were very superior, 




2 


3 


2. 


8 


9’5 


,, ,, good, . 


11 


8 


5; 


1 


25 


31-5 


,, ,, pretty fair, . 


29 


4 


2 




35 


44*6 


s» „ poor, . 


9 


2 i 




- 


11 


14-4 


Total, . . . 




49 


14 


10 ! 


3 


76 


lOO'O 



Eo. 2 . — General Report of W. H. Newell, esq., ll.d., Head Inspec- 
tor, on schools inspected, and teachers examined, during the year 



Gentlemen, 

In laying before you, for the consideration of the Commissioners of 
National Education, my General Report for the year 1855, I beg to 
submit in connexion with it, a statement of the manner in which my 
time was occupied during the year just closed : — 



Preparing Examination Papers and correcting Exercises, 
Examination and Classification of Teachers, . 

Inspection of ordinary National Schools, 

Attending at Central Office, 

Engaged at five Model Schools, . ... . 

Holding special inquiries, 

Writing special reports, • 

Travelling long distances, . 

On leave of absence, . 

Correspondence and incidental business, 

Sundays, ....... 



Days, 

23 

38 

53 

57 

67 

11 

12 

8 

3 

41 

52 



Total, . . 365 

The Commissioners having been pleased to order in March, that 
instead of District 42, I should take charge of District 37, which 
includes the Limerick District Model School; and having in Sep- 
tember transferred to me, as a temporary arrangement, Districts 
29 and 30, the former including that portion of the city of Dublin 
south of the Liffey, and the latter the town of Gilway, and 
both districts containing between them three Model Schools— I was 
unable, from this increase of business, to devote as much time to the 
inspection of ordinary National Schools as in the year 1854. Besides, 
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during the latter year I was in attendance only eleven, instead of fifty- Appendix G. 
seven days, at the Central Office. Heai 

I visited ninety-three schools, hut of these four were inoperative ; inspectors’ 
thirteen were visited incidentally, and four specially. I inspected Reports on 
seventy-two in detail, and to the result of these inspections I purpose 
referring in this Report. Teachers 

I travelled o,S08 miles, or nearly 1,800 more than in the year 1854 ; Examined, 
and the cost of my locomotion averaged not quite 3 \d. per mile. Dr ^f~ dl 

The time spent in connexion with the five Model Schools, interfered 
seriously with my other duties ; but perhaps there is no part of an 
inspector’s business so important as that which relates to Model Schools. 

Of the sixty-seven days given to this duty, forty- two were spent in 
connexion with the Limerick District Model School, which opened in 
September, and although this is a much longer period than will probably 
be ever again required of a Head Inspector to devote in one year to 
this Model School, still not less than from sixty to seventy days would 
enable one to dispose of the work of five model schools annually. On 
all these model schools I transmitted special reports, in addition to the 
usual formal returns. 

During the thirty-eight days spent in examining teachers, I examined 
102 males and 115 female teachers. The annexed table shows the 
classification of the male teachers before and after the examinations. 



Table I. 



Class. 


p. | 


III* 


III. 1 


| ii = 


II.* 1 




If 


If 

: 


Dis- 

missed. 


Total. 


Before, 


60 


18 


13 ’ 


4 


3 


2 


2 i 






102 


After, . j 


21 


30 


! 18 


12 


4 


5 1 


3 


- 


9 


102 



Besides the 102 teachers, who attended both the written and oral 
examinations, there were present at the former forty-eight, who were 
not examined orally j of these — 

5 went to training in the interim. 

4 left the Board's service. 

1 died. 

3 were dismissed for insufficient answering at the written examination. 

1 dismissed for inefficiency. 

2 schools struck off. 

32 not allowed to present themselves. 

Total, . 48 

Of the thirty-two not recalled, the following table shows the class 
of each, and the cause of his not being allowed to attend the oral ex- 
amination. All were candidates for promotion. 



Table II. 



Cause of Absence. 


III.* 


III.* 


n.> 


II.* 


L 3 


I.* 


Total. 


Written exercises 
insufficient, . 


9 


o 


1 


o 


1 


2 


17 




State of School 
unsatisfactory. 


5 




6 


- 


2 


_ 


15 


S32 



It thus appears that of seventy-four teachers allowed to attend the 
written, only forty-two were permitted to present themselves at the 
VOL. II, C 2 
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Appendix 0- or!1 l examinations for promotion. Tlie unsatisfactory state of a teacher’s 
school is positive proof of his ineligibility for promotion. Of those not 
Inspectors* recalled because their written exercises were insufficient, seventeen 

Reports on answered correctly less than fifty per cent, of the questions ashed ; it 

Inspected and was a S reed u P on b y myself and colleagues, that, as a general rule,’’ no 

Teachers teacher should be recalled, whose answering was lower than SO per 

Examined. cent. I had myself, in former years, applied at least as severe a rule 

Dr. Nemll. but t * lere are n!an y advantages from having a common standard in 

such matters. Table III. shows the results of answering at the written 

examination for each class, probationers and III 2 teachers being in- 
cluded under one head. 



Table III.- 



























■ 




- 

3 

o* 




Questions answered or not answered respectively. 






Teachers. 


Quito 

Satisfactory. 


Somewhat 

Imperfect. 


Un9atisfnc- 
| tory but not 
|Wh«llywronj;. 


Wholly 
j', wrong. 


Not 

attempted. 


Remarks. 


*o 


o 


d 


o 


s 


O 






o 


C5 


d 




1 

B 

£ 


|1 
O £ 


ff 

l*| 


z? 

Z £ 
w* 1 
1 * | 


§■§ 

% 


£ 1 


! ii' 

m 


1 1’S 

& ' 

\ | § 


II 

1 


l-a 

£ O 

c s 

gl 1 


*1 








< 


c3 


< i 


1 a 


< ! 


a 


-4 1 


a 




g 




Probationers "1 
and I XI. 2 .J 


32 


8 0 


25-0 


7*4 


23*1 


6-6 


207 


4-6 


14*4 


5*1 


16-0 


Dismissed 
Teachers not 
included. 


Second Class'! 


49 




29-1 


















and Candl- > 
dates, . .J 


14-3 


13-2 


26*9 


8-0 


16-3 


5-6 


11-4 


8-4 


17-1 


First Class'! 
and Condi- 'r 
dates, . .j 


49 


18-3 


37-4 


14*1 


28-8 


3*9 


7'9 


2-3 


4-7 


10-2j 


20-9 





The results cannot well be compared with those given for the year 
1854, as the answering for the year 1855 was, by the order of the 
Board, arranged under a greater number of heads. Tho present 
arrangement enables the examiner to do ample justice to the teacher. 
The exercises of the probationers were not quite so good as those of 
tho same rank in 1854, while those of the classed teachers were much 
better. 

In Table IV. will be found the results of the oral examination stated 
numerically, as also the names of the subject on which each class was 
so examined. 

Table IV. 



Teachers. 


Average 

Numberof 

Quostions 

asked. 


Average 
Number 
answered 
by each. 


Highest 
Number 
answered 
by any ono 
Teacher, j 


Least 
Number 
answered 
by any ono 
Teacher. 


I 

| Avorago 
1 Number 
l answered 
| in 100 
Questions, j 


j Subjects of 
Examination. 


Probationers and 
HI* Teachers, 


53 8 


33*5 


48*0 


22*0 


62*0 


Etymology, Gram- 


Second Class aneb 
Candidates, . 


134*9 


81*7 , 


82*2 


49*2 


\ 60*5 


mer, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Les- 
son Books, Book- 
kcepihg, Mensu- 
ration, and Mo- 
ney Matters. 

All the forogoinc. 


First Class and 
Candidates, . 


116*2 


64*1 


72*0 


45*5 


55*1 


and Geometry, 
Algebra.Natural 
Philosophy, and 
Art of Reason- 
ing. 

A more extended 










course of the 
foregoing. 



* Bor eramiuation papers, see Appendix G. III., page 135, thi? volume. 
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The general character of the answering was more thoughtful and 
methodical than in former years, and the teachers have evidently been 
making an effort to acquit themselves creditably in reading and com- 
position, but the former is still, in too many cases, unsatisfactory ; in 
parsing and writing from dictation an improvement has taken place ; 
I found that of ninety-three teachers in the Board’s service after the 
examinations — 

36 could parse a mo'it difficult sentence readily in prose or verse. 

42 could parse prose well. 

15 could parse simple sentences fairly. 

Total, 93 

The dictation exercise this year was the same for all classes, and 
was performed at the time of the written examination. While it is 
desirable to have a uniform standard on this subject for the teachers of 
each class, I think that the plan of having one dictation exercise for 
all the classes is objectionable. By having an exercise relatively diffi- 
cult for each class, the test would be more correct, and the results more 
satisfactory. In this exercise the first class teachers and candidates 
committed no mistake. The average number of mistakes in the exer- 
cises of the second class men was 1*1 • and the greatest number in any 
exercise, four. In the exercises of the third class, and probationers, 
the average number of mistakes was 3’1, while one teacher had as many 
as eleven. _ This teacher, however, acquitted himself well in other re- 
spects, which saved him from dismissal. As I did not consider this 
exercise, coupled with their written papers, a sufficient test of the first 
class teachers’ powers in composition, I gave them a subject on which 
each had to write a brief essay. The subject I selected was, “The 
social status that an industrious and efficient National Teacher should 
hold in this country ; the causes that have hitherto operated to prevent 
his attaining to this position, and the reasons why these causes must 
continue to operate for some time longer.” All who were required to 
try this exercise acquitted themselves fairly ; I attach two of the papers 
— one belonging to a teacher who obtained promotion, and one to an 
unsuccessful candidate. — (B.) 

As a body, the National Teachers do not attach sufficient importance 
to penmanship, and the consequence is that in very few schools is good 
writing general. In order to entitle a teacher to promotion, it should 
be a sine qua non condition that no teacher would be deemed eligible 
in whose school a fair proportion of the children did not write legibly 
and well, or, at least, in which penmanship did not receive due atten- 
tion. Of the ninety-three teachers referred to — 

20 could write well. - 

50 „ fairly. 

23 ,, badly. 

Total, 93 

A slight improvement has taken place in the answering on the sub- 
jects treated in the Lesson Books. Indeed, I had resolved not to re- 
commend any teacher for promotion, who had not studied these books ; 
a fact of which nearly all were aware. But still in the historical por- 
tions the answering was very imperfect. 

At the written examination there were a few cases of prompting* 

* This year a strange mistake was caused by one teacher’s prompting another. 
The first having asked to what house Henry VIII. belonged, the second whis- 
pered to the house of Tudor, but the last word not having been distinctly heard, 
and the interrogator, never perhaps having heard the word Tudor ’ wrote, 

“ Henry VIII. belonged to the house of Judah.” 
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and copying detected which were severely punished. In England 
copying is punished by “three years’ exclusion from any recognition 
by the Committee of Council.” 

The ages of the probationers averaged twenty-two and a-half years ; 
there were twenty-one under twenty years ; and three over thirty years 
of age. 

There were seven probationers altogether absent, of whom four were 
excused, and three were fined. 

The total amount of travelling expenses was £104 10s. 3 d., or a little 
over £1 each. 

On referring to the examinations of probationers for the three 
yeai’3 terminated with December, 1855, I arrived at the following 
conclusion with respect to the number of probationers promoted and 
dismissed 



Year. 


Number promoted 
in 100. 


Number dismissed 
in 100. 


Number in 100 
allowed further trial. 


1853, . 


60-9 


13-2 


25-9 


1854, . 


64-4 


7*8 


28'8 


1855, . 


58-9 


15-0 


26-1 



I wish it to be borne in mind that the results, all through this 
report, referring to the examination of teachers, are not given for the 
same portions of Ireland as those given in my reports for 1S53 and 
1854. In at least one of the districts recently added, the state of edu- 
cation is much lower than in any of the districts referred to in former 
years, or perhaps than in any district in Ireland, both with reference 
to the teachers and the people. Indeed, when the teachers are bad, it 
is vain to expect that the people will be well educated. That only 
about sixty per cent, of the probationers examined should obtain pro- 
motion cannot be looked upon as satisfactory, because a clever pupil of 
the fourth class in aD efficient National School possesses sufficient 
literary attainments to entitle him to rank as a probationer. In one- 
half of the schools inspected I find lads so far qualified as probationers. 
"Why, then, is it that there are not more probationers promoted ? I 
shall assign two causes among many for this state of things ; one partly 
ceased to exist during the year 1855, but the other will always, it is 
to be apprehended, continue, although it is to be hoped in a less aggra- 
vated form. Eirstly, then, up to the year 1S55 no sufficient induce- 
ment was held out to well qualified persons to enter the Board’s service. 
Eew young men that could make out the means of livelihood in any 
other capacity sought the appointment of National Teachers. But as a 
young man can now support himself on the allowance granted by the 
Board, which is, however, still quite too small, there is every reason to 
expect that a better class of candidates will present themselves. Se- 
condly, the partiality and carelessness of too many managers in the 
nomination of teachers, lead to many most ineligible appointments. I 
regret to say that I have known managers who have appointed not 
merely incompetent teachers, but who must have been conscious of 
such incompetency. Such appointments were not, of course, sanctioned 
by the Board ; but much time was lost by leaving schools in the tem- 
porary charge of unqualified men. Very few managers have open or 
competitive examinations when vacancies occur. 

The annexed table shows the classification of 115 female teachers 
before and after the examinations, 
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Table V. imama a. 



Class. 


*• 


III.* 


j 1IL1 


II.* 


II. 1 


I.“ 


I.* 


I. 1 


Dis- 1 
missed. \ 


Total. 


Inspectors' 
Report on 


Before, . . | 


I 

S5 | 


10 ' 


7 ! 


5 


3 


o 


1 


- 


- 


115 


Inspected and 

Teachers 

Examined. 


After, 


41 


37 


7 


5 


3 


4 


1 


~ 


16 


115 


Dr. Newell. 



As the written and oral examinations of the female teachers take 
place on consecutive days, the average number of questions answered 
by females will always be lower than the average number answered by 
males, because no male teacher seeking promotion (and nearly all the 
classed teachers are in this category) is allowed to present himself at 
the oral examination unless his written exercises are satisfactory. With 
female teachers the practice is quite different, and this fact should he 
remembered when contrasting the answering of the sexes. Between 
the time of holding the written examinations of the male teachers, which 
always lakes place in Easter week, and the time of holding the oral 
examinations, a period of from three to nine months may elapse, and a 
teacher is generally conscious whether or not he answered sufficiently 
well at theformer to be entitled to present himself at the latter. This 
difference in the course of proceedings will also explain the fact, that 
seven female teachers were depressed, while no male teachers were 
degraded. Of the seven female teachers depressed, five were candi- 
dates for promotion, and two were summoned for special reasons. 

Table VI. shows the results of the written examinations, so far as 
the answering was recorded numerically. 

Table VI.* 



Questions answered or not answered respectively. 















i 

Unsatisfac- 












m 


Quite sa- 


Somewhat 


torv, 


but 


Wholly 


Not 






| 


tisfactory. 


Imperfect. 


not wholly 


wrong. 


attempted. 






l 










wreng. 










Teachers 


a 

£ 


1 | 
fi 


_ 


£ t 
< 


| 

£ | 


£ t 


£ £ 


1 | § 
= ? i t c 

!5 1 j|* 

Phi 

j 1 5 


!i 

!l 

<_ 


© 

ei 

s l 


Remarks. 


Probationers. 
• and IIP, .' 


20 


4-5 


22*5 


3-7 


18-5 


t 

4-2 


21*0 


1 

3-2 16-0 


4-3 


21*5 


Dismissed 
teachers not in- 


Second Class, 












| 




j 






cluded. 


and Candi- 
















! 

3*9 20-6 




23*7 




dates, 


19 


5 -4! 28-5 


3*5 


18-f 


I 1-8 


0*9 


„ . 




First Class, 
















1 








and Candi- 
















2-8 15-5 

1 i 








dates, 


18 


G '0 [33 ‘3 

| 


3*2 


17 •> 



; s-6 


20-0 


- 4 | 13 ' 3 





The results of the answering at the oral examination will be found in 
Table VII. 

* For Examination Papers, see Appendix Cr. HI., page 143, this volume. 
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|| 

si 

u a 

> 3 


B ® 

if 

<1 


c o 

G G 

8 J ut 
•I <* 
gj? 

5? _■ 85 *g „• 

|1| §§| 
SdEn 5H 


Avorago Number 
answered in 100 
Questions. 


55-9 


22-3 


48-5 15-7 


40-0 


66-6 


27*5 


45*5 27*0 


41*3 


90‘6 


44*6 


525 29’0 


49*2 



ml Subjects of Examination. 



Lesson Books, and 
Arithmetic. 



III*. Teachers. 

Second Class and 
Candidates. 
?irst Class and 
Candidates. 



On the whole, the answering was not nearly so good as in the year 
1854; but I have again to remark that the teachers of three new 
districts are included among those examined this year. I believe that 
if I were to strike the average by districts, I would find that in six of 
those, referred to last year the answering has very much improved. 
In Districts 29, 30, and 37, the answering was generally far below the 
average, and in District 41 I have uo improvement to record. 

Of the sixteen teachers who were dismissed, ten; of the seven who 
were depressed, four; and of the twenty-four who were admonished, 
fifteen; or in all, tweuty-nine of the forty-seven punished teachers, 
came from these districts; while only six of the thirty-seven promoted 
belonged to them. 

There were only nine probationers absent, of whom four sent satis- 
tactory apologies, two were reprimanded, one fined, and two dismissed. 

Ui the ninety-nine teachers retained — 

43 could parse a difficult passage in prose or verse. 

32 could parse prose well. 

24 could parse simple sentences fairly. 

Total, 99 

The penmanship was in some cases excellent; and nearly all the 
teachers who were promoted wrote well and legibly. The ninety-nine 
might he classed as follows : — J 

28 wrote very well. 

39 „ fairly. 

32 „ poorly. 



In the dictation exercises the following were the results 



First Class and Candidates, 
Second Class and Candidates, . 
Probationers and IU. S Teachers, 



Average Number 
of Mistakes. 

. 22 
. 2-1 
. 4-1 



There were only eighteen exercises free from mistakes. The 
passages selected for dictation were hard or easy according to the 
Tfemnl 1 3 The read . ,n S was ln great majority of cases good, 

too ?! t i are r a WayS T, SU ? en ° r *° “ ales !tt this brancl ’- The answering, 
? ‘ h ? L , ess ™ B 1 0 . 0 ^ s was improved, except on the portions which 
are historical Of history— but especially of history in connexion 
with chronology the National Teachers, as a body, are more ignorant 
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tlian perhaps any other class of persons in Ireland who have received 
the same extent of instruction. As instances of the strange ideas 
they possess on these subjects, I may mention that one teacher stated 
that the Battle of Bannockburn and the Downfall of Poland took place 
in the same century, and that Hercules and Sir Isaac Newton were con- 
temporaries. The tirst error arose probably from the teachers having 
read Campbell’s Apostrophe to Freedom, in the “Pleasures of Hope.” 
This ignorance of history is to some extent intelligible. It is only the 
teachers of the first and second classes that are required to know history, 
and the only text-book they use is the Fifth Book of Lessons, which 
being (in the section referring to the subject) a more epitome, with 
facts and dates, is not easily remembered. I think it is very much to 
be regretted that the National Teachers of Ireland are so ignorant of 
the history of mankind, and of general literature; and that their 
information is so completely technical. 

The ages of the ninety-nine female teachers averaged twenty-three 
and a-half years. The ages of the probationers averaged twenty. 

The total amount of travelling expenses was £52 13s. Sd., or a little 
over 9s. each. 

Of ninety-three schools visited during the year 1855, 1 only inspected 
seventy-two in detail. Before I proceed to speak of the results of my 
inspection of these schools, I beg to say a few words about the general 
correctness of the records of the children’s attendance at National 
Schools, because I believe that even the friends of the system enter- 
tain some erroneous views on this subject. It has been thought by some 
that the average daily attendance at a school will be found somewhat 
greater than the number actually present at any casual visit to the 
same school. In nearly 500 cases, however, I have found the total 
number present to exceed the average daily attendance, as will appear 
from the following table and subsequent remarks. 



Table VIII. 



Date. 


Number 

of 

Schools 

Inspected. 


Total 
Number 
jof Children 
i Present 

| 


Average 
Number 
Present ' 
to each. 


Total 

Average 

Daily 

! Attendance 


Daily 
Average 
1 to each. 

1 


Excess 
of Number 
Present 
above 
Daily 
Average. 


i Excess of 
Daily 
! Average 
! above 
j Number 
| Present 


JS53, 


73 


4,395 


60*2 


4,179 j 


r,7-0 


3-0 




18:4, 


104 


4,714 


45-3 


5,296 i 


50-9 




56 


1 855, 


72 


3,890 


54*0 | 


3,482 I 


48’3 


7 




Total, 


249 


12,999 


52-2 | 


12,957 


52-0 







From, this table it appears that there was not, on the tohole } in 249 
schools inspected, a difference of one child between the numbers pre- 
sent to each school and the average daily attendance to each, and this 
difference is in favour of the number present. But besides the 249 
schools inspected in detail. I visited, and transmitted reports during the 
three years upon 217 other National Schools, and in those the number 
present was, as nearly as possible to each, one more present than in 
daily average attendance. Having therefore in 4G6 schools (in six of 
which only had the teachers previous notice of my visit), scattered 
over nine counties, found a larger number actually present than had 
been in daily attendance for the twelve months previous to each 
inspection, it is, I think, a most reasonable inference to state that in 
these counties at least the records of the numbers in attendance at 
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National Schools are substantially correct. There was only one school 
in which I had reason to believe that the accounts had been falsified. 

The following table shows the classification of the children present 
in the seventy-two schools inspected in 1855 : — 



Table IX. 



Reading First Book, . 


. 1,412 


,, Second „ 


. 1,639 


„ Third „ . 


553 


,, Fourth „ 


. . 267 


„ Fifth „ . 


. . 19 — 3 


Learning Grammar, . 


. 1,757 


,, Geography, 


. . 2,213- 


,, First Four Rules, 


. 1,246 


,, Compound Rules. 


. . 446 


, , Proportion and above, 


. . 464 


,, Writing on Slates, 


843 


,, Writing on Paper, 


. 1,640 


„ Geometry, . 


. . 71 


,, Algebra, 


21 


,, Book-keeping, . 


15 



The results of my examination of the classes were as follow 



Table X. 



] . Able to read Second Book correctly, 

2 . Able to read tlie higher Books with ease 

and intelligence, . 

3. Acquainted with the parts of speech,* . 

4. Able to parse, .... 

5. Able to write a sentence with tolerable 

accuracy, .... 

6. Able to write a passage with ease and cor- 

rectness, ..... 

7. Acquainted with the Map of the World, 

8. „ with Maps of Europe and 

Ireland, 

9. ,, with a General Course, 

10. Able to set down Figures to seven places, 

11. Able to work Subtraction readily, 

12. Able to work Practice, 

13. Able to write fairly, 

14. Able to write with ease and freedom, 



Total. 


Per Centago 


Per Centage 


on tho number > 


on the number 




Present. 


Learning. 


781 


22*7 


41-5 


509 


13-0 


60*6 


264 


6*8 


45-7 


207 


5-3 


72’3 


189 


4-8 


32-3 


149 


3-6 


52-0 


410 


10-6 


75*0 


175 


4-5 


31-6 


48 


1*2 


16-8 


544 


13*9 


63-7 


875 


22-4 


63-0 


257 


6-6 


89*8 


369 


9-4 


66'7 


143 


3-7 


50-0 



I beg also to subjoin a table which exhibits a comparative view of 
the results obtained in each of the last three years, from which it will 
appear that considerable progress has been made in writing, dictation, 
and arithmetic ; I say considerable progress, because in the year 1S53 
I inspected a greater number of first and second class teachers’ schools 
than in the year 1855. 

The number in the first column refers to the subject of the exami- 
nation as given in the last table. 



* Except in Arithmetic, each number in this table is exclusive of the others. 



[Table XI. 
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Subject 

of 

Examination. 
(See Table X). 


1S53. 


1854. 


1855. 


Per Centage 
to the 
Number 
Present. 


Per Centage 
to the 
Nnrnbcr 
Learning. 


Per Centage 
to the 
Number 
Present. 


Per Centage 
to the 
Number 
Learning. 


Per Centage 
to the 
Number 
Present 


Per Centage 
to the 
Number 
Lea ruing. 


No 


L • 




20-6 


49-4 


1S-6 


43-9 


22-7 


41-5 




9, 




13*5 


54-0 


12-3 


52-7 


13-0 


60*6 




3, 




16-3 


55’7 


5-1 


34-0 


6-H 


45-7 




4, . 




6*6 


77-1 


5-6 


70-0 


5-3 


72-3 




5, 




4*6 


23-0 


3-9 


18*3 


4-8 


32-3 




6, . 




2-6 


30-7 


2-5 


31-3 


3 -o 


52*0 








17-6 


84 -6 


10-1 


70-5 


10-6 


75'0 




s, . 




10-17 


61-8 


4-6 


29-0 


4-5 


31*6 




9, 




6*5 


70 -9 


10 


12-3 


1 ‘2 


16*8 




10, . 




U-S 


60 -6 


10-5 


44-8 


13*9 


03*7 




11, - 




20*0 


51 ’6 


18-6 


49-2 


22-4 


63 -0 




12, . 




4-2 


49*8 


4-4 


54*7 


6*6 


89-8 




13, . 




10-2 


62-0 


8'5 


55'8 


9-4 


66-7 




14, . 




4-2 


46-4 


2-7 


33-4 


3-7 


50-0 
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The first column sets forth the positive condition of education 
in the country, so far as the schools referred to are concerned, 
•while the second rather points to the degree of efficiency with which 
the several branches are taught. Looking to the terms of the School 
Programme,* it will appear that only the Sequel, Third. Fourth, and 
Fifth Glasses are necessarily included in this table, which shows the 
results of iny examination, except the pupils of the Second Class, 
who are included under head 1 in that table. The pupils of the 
Sequel Class, too, are included only under three heads, namely, 1, 7, 
and 11, so that of the 12,999 children present, 4,513, or the total 
number learning the First Book of Lessons, are excluded from all the 
subjects of my examination, while about 3,G31 are excluded from all 
the subjects except the first. With the last number I cannot be 
correct, because in a few schools inspected in 1853 I did not record 
the number in the Sequel Class, but I am very nearly so. It will 
thus appear that about S,144 children, or nearly two-thirds of the 
entire number present, are excluded from thirteen of the fourteen sub- 
jects of examination. 

Bearing this important fact in mind, the results of my examination, 
in several subjects, may be considered rather creditable j but in expla- 
nation of what my views are of the present condition of the schools, as 
compared with what they might be brought to by more effectual 
teaching, I beg to submit the following tabular statement : — 



* See Appendix A, page 122, Volume I. lor “ School Programme. 



[Table XIL 
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Table XII. 



1855. 



Subject of 
Examination, 
(See Table X.) 

No. 1, 

2 , 

3, 



Par tentage of 
answering to the 
number learning 
each subject. 

41*5 
60-6 
45*7 
72-3 
32-3 
52-0 
75'0 
31 -6 
16-8 
63-7 
G3-0 
89-8 
66-7 
50-0 



Pov cent ago 
attainable with 
more effective 
teaching. 

75*0 
75-0 
75*0 
80-0 
50-0 
75-0 
80 0 
50-0 
50 0 
75-0 
75-0 
90-0 
75-0 
75-0 



JlV n K h V U ^J be classlficatioI » the children, according to 
the reading boohs, that the courses of instruction can be readily extended 

tL a crn n , mn ! ,er ‘ ,mn !t at P resent embraces ; but the afe at which 
the children begin their attendance at school, and the irregular cha- 
racter of the attendance itself, have hitherto proved, in nfost cases 
insuperable obstacles to a higher classification 5 The prZrti™ of 

EeVears ” ^ t0 nmber f >resent * »f the 



1853, 

1854, 

1855, 



1 child in 4-0 
1 ,, 4 -2 
1 „ 4-6 



The average age of those who had reached the Fourth Class was 
thirteen years and two months. In three schools only did the average 
age teach fourteen years, and only in one did it rise to fifteen yeafs 
except in the cases of two boys, each seventeen years, who consented 
a c ass m one school As nearly as possible, one in fourteen had 11 
as far as the Fourth Book. In 1 853, the ratio was about one in twelve • 
and m 18o4 about one in thirteen. I am persuaded, that not more' 
than one m twelve, if so many, of all the children attending National 
Schools m the south of Ireland, attains to the Fourth Book • and it 
does not appear that the children in any part of the country remain at 
school to a more advanced age than the children in Munster. There 
oiWtr y ♦war? ohJJren together classed in the Fifth Book. Now 

and Fiftf nl!! y P er ,f n ‘- of f ll08a pupils who attain to the Fourth 
and Fifth Classes are able to write a difficult passage from dictation 
correctly, it will appear that not more than one in twenty-four of the 

SCh00U receive a realI 7 finished ““*<> of 

years and nine months; and in 1855, seven years and ’five monZ 
Now, while it must be admitted that the old form of School Register 
in use up to 1 Son inclusive, was defective in the provision made for 
the registration of the pupils' ages, inasmuch as it was required to 
enter the child s age in years only, still I ain satisfied that the school 
going age m the south commences at an age a little over seven years 
There are many reasons why it should be earlier in the north If Ireland," 
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but one » that the schools are much closer than they are in the south. Appendix c,. 

era ! P‘ a j. s of wL . lcl1 the population is thin and the schools at a „ , 

^ le <, “ t f nw * om another ; children under seven years nffiw 

rf ft.A« W + mhes to a school. The assumed educational period Reports on 
t 1 , *? V f. t0 flfteen >' e ; a F 3 docs Dot > in V opinion, apply to Ireland f ehoc,I f , . 

at aU—that is to say children between these years practically do not t”E £ 
attend school. I find that even in Infants’ Schools, under the Board's Esmtacd. 
immediate control, the average age of the children reaches five years 
and ten men bs; and Infants’ Schools are too few in number to have ’ 

any perceptible influence on this question. 

The Census Commissioners for Ireland, in their useful collection of 
educational statistics for the year 1851, have taken the period of life 
between five and fifteen years as the school-going age, and as the same 
period is said to hare been assumed in former Census years, the com- 
parative deductions are unobjectionable. But I hold that to include 
children, who are under seven years of age, among those who can 
neither read nor write represents a large portion* of the population 
as uneducated, that really cannot, in present circumstances, be brought 
under instruction in the National or other elementary schools of the 
country. The Commissioners state that “on a comparison of the 
numbers who could neither read nor write in 1851, with those returned 
m lbil, it is gratifying to observe that there is a diminution of the 
ignorant amounting to four per cent, of males, and eight per cent, of 
females. This statement, however, gives but a very imperfect idea of 
the real diminution of ignorance, which does not arise from anv disin- 
clination on the part of the Commissioners to acknowledge the progress 
of education, to which they have borne most impartial testimony but 
Irani the assumption of a standard of education, to which they,' and 
nearly all public bodies have recourse, namely, the number that “can 
read and write, f 

This, indeed, appears to be the only standard that a public body not 
directly administering the education of a country can assume. I feel 
however, that it is my privilege to refer to other very great educational 
advantages, which tend to the elevation and improvement of a people 
that have been conferred on those who were educated at National’ 

Schools. To be “ able to read and write” does not necessarily imply 
any degree of intellectual culture. These arts were acquired largely in 
the hedge schools ; in them, and indeed in the great majority of pri- 
mary schools, existing previous to the establishment of the system of 
National Education, reading, writing, and arithmetic were the chief 
ll not the only business of a school. 



vvuuuuMiuttvui’ Report 

uiu ucufl quoted by public men as affordin'* positive 
evidence of the tadure of the National Schools; although the Commissioners in 
several parts of their Report, fully explain the difficulties that education had 
t° intend against in the latter portion of the decade of rears terminating 
1" 18j1 ;, 14 ls st t“% too. hut no doubt to be explained, that some count'- in 
the south, generally Clare, is selected, as an example of the failure, while'the 
Commissioners state that “there is only one county. Loadmiderni, in which 
according to the returns, the relative number of ignorant persons appears to 
have been greater m 1831 than m 1841.” 11 

Famine and its attendant calamities, emigration and the consequent cmnlov 
ment of a younger class of labourers, sufficiently explain the trilling progress 
m education that lias been reported to have been made in Iso I. Accordion 
to the Report of the Emigration Commissioners for the rear lsis i Jo 
persons emigrated from the United Kingdom, from 1646 to' 16o! ; at lead tW 
fourths of these went from Ireland. 
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It is from tlie rational and intellectual method of teaching pursued 
in National Schools, that the pupils have derived increased benefits. 
Their acquaintance with geography and grammar, with the various sub- 
jects treated in the Lesson Books,* and with the leading principles of 
political economy ; their knowledge of their duties and rights as sub- 
jects, of the means placed within their reach for improving their social 
condition ; their daily observance of order, discipline, and cleanliness 
in the schools themselves ; and the growing conviction that the State 
offers all these advantages, without any desire to interfere with their 
religious freedom, are some of the results of the means actively em- 
ployed by the Board of National Education for the improvement of 
the youth of Ireland. A slight intercourse with the lower classes will 
satisfy any experienced person that the young among them have 
acquired a comparatively good vocabulary, an increased facility of ex- 
pressing themselves, and a general intelligence that were not enjoyed 
by persons in the same rank of life some years since. 

Although I believe that my colleagues and myself entertain the same 
views on the meaning of each of the subjects of examination given in 
Table X., and that we have as nearly as possible been guided by the 
same standard in determining the merits of each school and of the pupils, 
still I consider it advisable to state briefly the meaning that I attach 
to each head. The District Inspectors have received specific instruc- 
tions on this subject, but each Head Inspector was more or less at 
liberty to set up a standard for himself, although, as I have already 
stated, I have reason to conclude that our views have been very 
similar. 

Subject I . — Able to read the Second Booh correctly . — Under this 
head I would include no child who could not read, in the middle 
part of the Second Book of Lessons, three or more sentences without 
a mistake. Children able to read the Third Book fairly, but not 
“with ease and expression,” I enter at once as able to read the Second 
Book correctly. Any of the Third Class not able to read the Third 
Book fairly, I require to read the Second Book, and consider him 
so far a Second Class pupil. The Sequel Class I include among the 
second. 

II. (See Table X.) Only the pupils in the Third, Eourth, and Fifth 
Lesson Books are included under this head. Each must read at first 
sight any passage that I open, with readiness, and in such a manner 
that he satisfies me he understands its general meaning. If pupils 
should read in a purely mechanical manner, which is merely saying 
the words, I mark them under the First head. 

III. A pupil should be able to refer any word with certainty to its 
part of speech ; his ability to do so I test by requiring him to name all 
the words in a line of his Lesson Book. Should he miss two or three 
presenting no difficulty, I mark him out at once. 

IV. A pupil should be able to parse syntactically, quoting the rules 
of concord and government, such a sentence as “We will now try how 
our senses help us f or “ Our cotton dresses are formed from the soft 
lining of a seed vessel.” Many Fourth Class boys can parse difficult 
sentences well, and for such I would select a sentence like “ Some, 

* Resolved, — “That the series of elementary text-hooks, prepared by ex- 
perienced teachers, and revised and published under the sanction of the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, were, as a whole, the best adapted to schools 
in Upper Canada, having long been tested, having been translated into several 
languages of the Continent of Europe, and having been introduced more exten- 
sively than any other series of text-hooks, into the schools of England and 
Scotland ." — Report of a System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada. 
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again, fancy that the rent is paid on account of the expense which the Appendix G. 
owner of the soil has laid out in enclosing the land.” 

Y. and VI. I require the pupils to write either a long sentence, or Fo'mcW 
two or more short ones, generally selected from the end of the Third Reports on 
Lesson Book, but sometimes I dictate a passage containing easy and » c!io, ' is , 
diincult words, which are in common use. If the exercise should' have Teachew awI 
two, or perhaps three mistakes, I mark it as executed ” with tolerable Examined, 
accuracy.” To rank it under head V., it must he free from any n T — , 
orthographical error. " ■ Dr ‘ ^ ewe ’ L! - 

VII. The pupil must, without any reference to the map, tell the boun- 
daries of the continents, the limits of each ocean, the seas formed by each 
and the relative position of these with reference to the equator, and to 
one another. 

VIII. As a knowledge of two maps are required under this head, 
pupils are excluded who are acquainted with one map only. It is 
perhaps desirable that this arrangement should he altered, as a very 
accurate knowledge of the map of Ireland may l ie possessed by a pupil, 
and frequently is, who is not acquainted with the continent of Europe. 

By an acquaintance with the map of Europe, I mean that the pupil 
should know its length and breadth, its area in square miles, its popu- 
lation, political divisions, great physical features, lakes, rivers, chief 
cities, and soforth. Of Ireland, he should know the counties in each 
province, and their chief towns; what counties are maritime, and what 
inland ; the rivers and their direction ; the population, area, ami extent 
of the island. 

_ IX. The pupil should possess the information required under heads 
VII. and VIII., and be able to tell the position of any country, and the 
general character of the same, to describe the route to be pursued from 
one seaport to another, to understand the terms latitude and longitude, 
and the conversion of the latter into time. This is all that I require, 
and the per centage of answering is lower than on any other subject 
because in very few schools, conducted by third class teachers, can boys 
be foimd so advanced. 

X., XI., and XII. These heads almost contain their own explana- 
tion. No child who could not write down such sums as 50,701, and 
4,020,016, on hearing them repeated a second time, could be included 
under head X. In practice and proportion I generally examine the 
pupils carefully on the principles, as well as require them to work an 
example or two. Unless the error in the result were very trifling, the. 
pupil could not he included under head XI. 

XIII. and XIV. — No pupil unable to write small hand is included 
by me among those “able to write fairly” and the small hand must be 
neat, clean, and careful. Under XIV. I include no child whose pen- 
manship is not free and well proportioned, and such as would with a 
little experience and practice enable the writer to act as a junior clerk 
in a mercantile establishment. 

A careful adherence to the provisions of the School Programme will 
enable every teacher, whose school does not labour under some peculiar 
disadvantages, to secure a reasonable proficiency among his classes. 

But this document prescribes only the minimum amount of proficiency 
that the Commissioners of National Education will expect their officers 
to find in every school. It would be possible for a teacher to fulfil all 
the conditions, and yet to have his school in an unsatisfactory state. 

The amount of instruction specified might be conveyed in a very me- 
chanical manner, while the intelligence and reflective faculties of the 
children might remain almost wholly uncultivated. No industrious or 
efficient teacher will be content that his pupils should attain to a know- 
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ledge only of tlie course recently marked out for each school. Indeed, 
the classed teacher’s further promotion generally depends on a much 
more satisfactory state of things. The mere literal fulfilment of the 
conditions of the Programme should not he considered sufficient in a 
school conducted by a first or second class teacher. 

While this document defines the minimum amount of instruction to 
be imparted, the untrained teacher is left very much to himself in 
adopting the best means for complying with its requirements. Prom 
the constant removals and resignations among the National Teachers, 
there must be always a large proportion of them untrained, of whom 
many will be ignorant of the most common ideas of school manage- 
ment. It is to these persons that the Organizing Teachers will render 
such important service. Every Organizing Teacher will be in himself 
a kind of itinerant training school, and there is every reason to expect 
the best results from his labours, should the managers co-operate in the 
object of his mission. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the teachers’ salaries do not 
depend upon their carrying out the conditions of the programme, 
although their neglecting to secure the prescribed proficiency exposes 
them to censure, fine, or even to depression. 



State of the 72 Schools. 





As to Repairs and 
General Suitableness 
of House, 


Ab to Furniture 
and Scliool 
Apparatus. 


Good, .... 


36 


35 


Fair, .... 


16 


15 


Middling, .... 


14 


10 


Unfit, .... 


6 


12 


Total, . 


72 


72 



In several of the schools fault is to be found with their internal 
economy, and the want of personal cleanliness on the part of pupils is 
too often a ground for complaint. To see caps and cloaks scattered 
about a schoolroom, or huddled together in a corner, is almost a certain 
proof of general disorder. The want of cap-rails and pins is very 
common. I took the liberty of submitting to the Commissioners a plan 
of a cap or cloak stand, which should, I think, constitute part of the 
furniture of every school, but I have not heard whether or not they 
approved of the plan. It is very difficult to compel the parents in 
some localities to send their children to school with clean hands and 
faces ; but the teacher never should fail to insist upon cleanliness, by 
excluding the dirty child. I believe that cleanliness, like righteous- 
ness, exaltetli a nation. Spelling, reading, and writing, must be taught 
to every generation, and to every individual of it ; but the inculcation 
of habits of cleanliness and decency carries with it an hereditary 
morality, if I may so speak, that descends from parent to child, and 
whose influence is felt by succeeding generations. 

Last year I referred to the waut of School Libraries, a want that 
increases as the education of the people advances. The “ Public 
Libraries Act” of 1855, for Ireland, only applies to towns having a 
population of 5,000 persons; so that no provision has been made by 
the legislature for the reading population of small towns, villages, and 
fipral districts. The establishment, of school libraries could not fail to 
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prove. a most useful ami beneficial public measure, while it would give Appendix G-. 
completeness to the system of National Education. Hea(1 

I have the honour to be, your very obedient servant. Inspectors’ 

W. H. Newell. JhFT on 

Schools 

Cork, 1 Sou. Inspected and 

Teachers 

Appendix A. Examined. 

Exercise of a First Class Teacher. Dr. Xetcell. 



1. The exact position which an efficient National Teacher should 
occupy in society is a matter not easily determined, and about which, 
therefore, various opinions may be formed. Abstracting from the 
obligations of society to the teacher personally, and looking at the 
question merely as it affects the public good, it will not be denied, that 
at least bis position should be such as, while discharging his duties 
faithfully and honestly, should render him independent of those pecuniary 
drawbacks he often has to suffer from parents withdrawing their children 
from under Lis care, because, perhaps, he will not adopt the absurd and 
exploded system or rather plans of the hedge school. Surely, a poor 
teacher, with a salary scarcely sufficient to meet the wants of nature, 
must be a strong-minded, high-spirited, and above all, an henett man, 
to entirely resist the pressure too frequently brought to bear on him in 
this way." And if be does yield, it is unnecessary to say, be no longer 
merits the title of “an efficient Teacher.” Again, his status should be 
such as to induce well-educated and talented men to take to teaching 
as a respectable and lucrative profession — to make it worth the while 
of parents in easy circumstances, to procure for a portion of their chil- 
dren the education and training necessary to fit them to become really 
good and valuable teachers, ami thus to raise up a supply from which 
vacancies in schools could at any time be properly tilled up. 

But society, as I before intimated, has obligations to the Teacher 
from which it" cannot be absolved. On the principle that “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire,” the teacher has a right to be paid for his labour ; 
and when the amount and value of that labour is considered, it is bard 
to say wffiere his recompense should stop. He exercises in a great 
measure towards the child, while under his care, the various duties and 
feelings of the parent and the clergyman. Like a tender mother, be 
is careful to make education and amusement go hand in hand; like the 
father, he is anxious to prepare him to fight his way manfully through 
the difficulties of afterlife ; and, like the clergyman, he points as much 
as he may the path to a bright hereafter. 

I think, then, that the teacher’s standing, instead of being far under, 
should he considerably above, that of the officers in the lower public 
departments — the gauger, for instance. 

2. The chief cause, in my opinion, that lias prevented him from 

attaining his true position, is the hostility with which many parties, 
who differ in almost every other respect, regard state education. This 
must render the Commissioners and the Government very cautious in 
askin^ increased grunts of the public money. Some think that the 
inefficiency of some of our teachers, and the consequently pour condition 
of their schools, has given, in the minds of partial and unphilosophic 
inquirers, a character to the National Schools in general of worthless- 
ness and inefficiency, and thus injured the prospects of the really 
efficient teacher. So far from the low salaries being the effect of 
inefficiency they are its cause. . . . 

3. .These causes must continue until the advantages of the National 
System become evideut to its opponents. 

VOL. II, D 
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Appendix B. 

Exercise of a First Class Teacher. 

The National Teacher should hold a social position not inferior to 
that of a clergyman or physician : to ensure consideration and respect, 
he must be a 'person of decent habits, of respectable appearance, and 
possessed of a large stock of knowledge. His business is not merely 
to teach the rising generation reading, writing, and the other branches 
of popular education, but also cleaulincss, genteel habits, &c. 

Now, it is well known that good example is one of the best means 
of teaching ; and to do this the teacher should be possessed of the means 
of being decently dressed, of having a neat respectable dwelling, so that 
his manner, appearance, and domestic habits, may be a model in his 
locality. He should also be enabled to devote his whole time to his 
business — that is, besides the time spent in school, to spend the re- 
mainder in acquiring knowledge. These, in my mind, are the means of 
raising the status of the National Teacher; and I know of my own 
knowledge, that the best classes of society are beginning to respect 
him, because they see he is fairly educated, and much superior in re- 
spectability and mental acquirements to the class of teachers they 
were formerly acquainted with ; because, it is very recently the upper 
classes, in this locality at least, became acquainted with the principles 
of National Education. A medical doctor told me, that he would con- 
sider it a great advantage if lie were taught as poor boys are now in 
the National Schools. 

Among the causes which have hitherto operated to prevent the 
National Teacher from attaining the desired status, may be mentioned 
the following. The Irish teacher was formerly ill qualified for his 
calling, lie was badly paid, almost his only remuneration being his 
board and lodging in the houses of his pupils, his position was only one 
step removed from that of a beggar, lie was looked upon by the people 
with contempt, and that notion of the teacher’s social position is still 
retained by several of them. The teachers first appointed by the Board 
of National Education, being either selected from these hedge teachers 
(as they were called), or educated by them; hence, their slow advance- 
ment towards the desired status. A contributing cause was the insuf- 
ficiency of their remuneration ; but now that the Board and the State are 
dealing more liberally with them, there is reason to think that they 
null, ere long, become an efficient, intelligent, and respectable body, and 
that history will have to tell of them in after times, that they were the 
regenerators of Ireland. 



[General Remarks. 
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General Remarks on 72 National Schools inspected by Dr. Newell 
during tbe year ISoo. 

Note. — Lest the following brief remarks, which are very short abstracts of the reports sent by me to the 
Office on each school, should lead any one to believe that the National Schools referred to are generally in an 
inefficient state, I think it well to observe that the standard by which I tested the pupils’ proficiency was very 
high; but, with effective teaching and active management, quite attainable. Unless 50 per cent, of the pupils 
in the second, third, and fourth classes answered fairly in every branch taught, and half of these decidedly well, 
I would not consider a school in a satisfactory state. I applied one standard to all the schools, otherwise ray 
returns would he of no use in an educational point of view. Every child in every one of these classes in the 7- 
schools was examined by me in each branch ; and in nearly every case I required the teacher to examine on at 
least one subject. 

Thu letter ti refers to the state of the School Accounts. 

,, h „ supply of Requisites and Books. 

„ c ,, general observance of Board’s Rules. 



School nnJ 


Date of ; S 
Inspection, , t 

• K 


ill 

If! 


Co. Cork. 






1. 


1»53. 




Inch, m. 


Jan. 9, 11 


CC 




f. Jan. 9, 



Clonpriest, in. Jan. 10, 



Trained mis- 
tress. Ill* 



'! Trained 
i Master. I“. 



57i Untrained 
! mistress. 
IIP. 



YOL II, 



Slated house, well built, but the roof and windows 
require some repairs. The ground at the rere of the 
house being higher than the level of the school-room 
lloor makes the room damp. The play-ground and 
premises are wretchedly kept; the furniture is suffi- 
cient. There are five large maps and a black board 
in the school -room. The school having only re- 
opened after the Christmas vacation ou yesterday, 
the- attendance was small, and did not enable me to 
say positively what amount of good had been done. 
The few present acquitted themselves, on the whole, 
fairly, but there is no fourth class in the school. Writ- 
ing from dictation is not practised. The arrangements 
in time-table were not sufficiently distinct. The 
teacher is deficient in energy, ami altogether there 
was a want of life about the establishment, a, some 
omission in class-list, register kept in a slovenly man- 
ner ; l, poor ; c, good. 

School is held in the upper part of the house just de- 
scribed. Desks and forms good ; no black board, and 
only one large map. As the school only re-opeiu-d 
this day after Christmas vacation, the attendance was 
unusually small. The few pupils present were badly 
prepared. The teacher does not do any credit to her 
training, wliicli she received in 1S51 ; she seems rather 
to attend to her own improvement than to the con- 
dition of her school, a. Lad; b, poor; c, fair. 

House slated, and in repair. It contains two school- 
rooms, with apartments at the rere for the master. 
The shape of the boys’ school-room is inconvenient, 
but it is sufficiently commodious. It is well furnished, 
and neatly kept. There are five large maps, and a 
black board for tach class. The teacher is zealous, btt 
so far his exertions have not been productive of much 
good among his pupils, all of whom speak and think in 
Irish, which renders the acquirement of English diffi- 
cult. They were chiefly deficient in spelling, and in 
the meaning of words, and on the subject of the lesson 
books. There is, however, promise of a better state of 
tilings. The demeanour of the pupils was not steady, 
though the teacher seems to have taken a good deal of 
pains to secure discipline, a, 6, and e, very good. 

School held in the second room of the house just de- 
scribed. The school-room is well furnished ; there are 
four large maps and tw o black boards. The teacher it 
naturally intelligent but wants training. The answering 
in geography was confused and uncertain ; the writing, 
and writing from dictation, poor. The children's ver- 
nacular is Irish, so that English presents all the diffi- 
culties of a fortijn language. Arithmetic is badly 
taught o, latterly well kept ; b, good ; c, good. 

D 2 
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Teaching power, j 



Co. "Waterford. 
Grange, mixed, 



m. Jan. 12, . 20j 



7G f Trained 
! master. I*. 

An assistant, 
| III*. 

A work 
mistress. 



41. Untrained 
muster. III*. 



f. : Jail. 12, i 40 



flO Untrained 
mistress. 

• III*. 



m. ■ Jau. 1G, i 109 lOf 



Trained 
master. I-. 
An assistant, 
probationer. 
A paid 
monitor. 



Trained 
mistress. I*. 
A paid 
monitress. 



Slated house, one story in height, and in good state of 
repair. Teachers’ apartments inconveniently attached; 
yard and premises very badly kept ; furniture of an 
unsuitable character, and very injudiciously arranged. 
There are four large maps. The principal teacher is a 
shrewd and well informed person ; and, on referring to 
the report of some of the District Inspectors, I found 
that he had given satisfaction in his mode of conducting 
the school ; to-day, however, the pupils’ answering was 
generally very discreditable, and the entire results of 
my inspection unsatisfactory. Time-table not adhered 
to. a, good ; b, fair ; o, good. 



Slated house, and in want of some repairs ; is situated in 
a small village, with the entrance from a lune. There 
is ample accommodation ; the desks and seats, except 
the master’s, are tolerable. There is a small gallery for 
collective teaching at one end of school-room. There 
is a door leading into the girls’ school-room, which 
is inconvenient There are three large maps, but no 
clock. The teacher is an earnest person, but, having 
been only a short time in charge, and having found the 
classes in a very backward state, lie lias us yet been 
able to effect very little. I cannot speak favourably of 
the answering on any subject to-day, but a good begin- 
ning has been made, a, good ; b, poor ; c, good. 

House built up against the rere of the boys' school- 
house, and, from the nature of the ground, its floor is 
several feet below tlie floor of the latter. There is no 
fire-place, nor proper means of ventilation ; and tlie 
atmosphere to-day was dense, and almost irrespirable, 
but neither the teacher nor her pupils seemed to observe 
it. The furniture is of a very had description ; at one 
end of room is a gallery of a very rough construc- 
tion. The pupils for the most part read well, and 
spelled fairly, and their answering in explanation was 
satisfactory, but in grammar, geography, writing, and 
dictation, I cannot report that much progress has been 
made, while in arithmetic the extent of their attain- 
ments was very limited, a, fair ; b, poor; c, good. 

Slated house, aud, with the exception of some glazing 
required, is in good state of repair. The premises are 
very badly kept. The school-room presented rather a 
pleasing aspect, but is somewhat crowded with furniture, 
while in a lecture-room attached there is scarcely any 
furniture. At the entrance is a place for the boys’ 
caps, a very useful provision. All the Board’s large 
maps are in the school, and once a week the teacher 
gives a lecture from a terrestrial globe, his own pro- 
perty. The reading of the senior classes was satisfac- 
tory, but that of the junior generally bad. Spelling 
and writing from dictation have been rather well 
taught ; answering in arithmetic very good ; writing 
wanted proportion and size; sixty-two of those present 
knew more or less of geography, hut only fourteen of 
these answered creditably on all the maps ; the parsing 
was good in twenty -four cases. This school has con- 
ferred, and is conferring, much benefit on the cliildren 
of the locality, a, fair ; b and c, good. 



Slated house, and in good state of repair; but requires to 
be again roughcast. Premises fairly kept, but have 
suffered from recent trespass. School-room suitable and 
well furnished, having a complete set of large map9- 
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“4 | j Tiachiiiff power 



Co. Kerry — con. 



Jau 18, 



00 Trained 
master. I*. 
An assistant. 

III-. 



m. i Jau. 15», 



May 3, 114 



Gortnaskehi, f. 



Trained 
master. Il ! . 
A paid 
monitor. 



Trained 

mistress. 

III 1 . 



Cleanliness of the pupils, marked, and quite excep- 
tional iu this locality. The answering of the classes 
was not generally satisfactory. In the senior classes 
only eight g'rls acquitted themselves creditably; and of 
forty-two in .he second and sequel classes, only twelve 
answered fairly. The school is in a transition state, 
but still 1 apprehend that latterly the principal teacher 
has not been strictly diligent. .She has indeed done 
much for the children of the district, which is poor 
and wild : hut she seems to have slackened her exertions. 
u, l'. and e, good. 



Slated house, in good state of repair; and well kept. 
There are three school-rooms ; but two of these were 
built for the accommodation of girls, who have all left 
to attend the convent school close by. The furniture 
is sufficient, hut the arrangement of the desks inju- 
dicious. There is a set of large maps. The school was 
in a disorderly state when I entered, which was at ten 
o’clock ; the hour at which the pupils assemble. The 
slates and books in use on the previous day were lying 
about the desks ; sad evidence of a want of method in 
dismissing the school. The senior classes answered 
generally well : and in nearly all the subjects taught 
the pupils' progress was satisfactory. <t b, and c, good. 

House very old, and in bad condition. Furniture unsuit- 
able, anil out of repair. School-room untidily kept; 
j aud every thing in it Iicsiwakiiig carelessness and irregu- 
larity on tl>e part of the teachers, who had not reached 
: . school when I arrived. A# the morning was very cold, 

; few children attended ; and judging from their answer- 
ing, I would say that the school is most ineffectively 
conducted. The teacher examined a class for me, but 
bis questions were not put in language adapted to the 
i capacities of his pupils. a, b, and e, very middling. 

Slated house; roof requires some repairs. Four rooms, of 
which two are used as school-rooms ; and two as a resi- 
dence for the master. One school-room does not afford 
sufficient accommodation for the boys. The furniture 
la pretty good, and there are eight large maps. Except 
in Geography, the pupils' answering generally was above 
the average answering in schools conducted by second 
chiss" teachers. The writing of the senior classes was 
wry good: but that of the junior, careless. Dictation 
lias Ivon onlv latterly attended to. There was a good 
deal of intelligence 'among the more advanced boys. 
Two bo vs were learning Euclid, but knew the first and 
second hooks imperfectly. 1 had to complain of the 
want of order and silence — u want noticed by the Dis- 
trict Inspectors. a, good; b, fair; e, good. 

A slated house, and in good .state of repair. The furni- 
ture is unsteady, and for u vested school had. There 
is I.,, black board, and only three large maps. The time- 
: table is badlv constructed. The reading, Mulling, and 
intelligence of the classes, were very creditable. In 
: grammar, the proficiency was fair; but in geography, 

arithmetic, aud dictation, the pupils have made very 
little prngtys: ; most of the copies were written m a 
! careless manner. These defects are iu a great measure 
the results of the inefficiency of the substitute left in 
charge of the school while the present teacher was 
in training. There was a good deal of order and stcadi- 
j jif.s among the children, who appear to be governed by 
■ their affections, aud to love their teacher, a, fair ; b, 
| bad; c, good. 
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1 | 


f -1 , : 

till. .. 


County. 


Inspection. 




a-3 ° Teaching power. 






£ ! 


► •S2 






a ] 





Co. Kerry — con. i 

14. 1 i 

Abdee, m. May 11, ; 47 50 



Tttlloha, 



Ditto, t : May 11, j 52 48 



Kilgarvan, m. May 14, 

! i 



Ditto, £ ! May 14, 



May 15, 



Untrained 

master, 

probationer. 



Untrained 

Mistress. 

IIP. 



Trained 
master. II 1 . 
A paid 
monitor. 



Untrained 

mistress. 

III 1 . 



Trained 
master. III J . 



Slated house, with an apartment of a very bad descrip- 
tion attached for the teacher’s residence. The school- 
room portion of the house is in a good state of repair, 
but the floor, which is of clay, is very damp, and there 
was a foul smell in the room from want of ventilation. 
The ground around the school-house is unenclosed, and 
in a most unsightly state. There was no black board, 
and only three large maps. Of the forty-seven pupils 
present, thirty-three were in the First Book of Lessons, 
but the average age of all was not quite eight and a half 
years. Circumstances considered, the answering of the 
third class was fair, hut there was a want of intelligence. 
No fourth class. Teacher has been a probationer since 
1852, and seems unable to become a classed teacher, a, 
good ; b, fair ; c, good. 

A long thatched house of one stoiy, with a room afford- 
ing accommodation for ICO children ; it is in thorough 
repair, but the windows cannot, be opened. The furni- 
ture is substantial and well arranged, but there is no 
black board, and only two large maps; no timetable 
suspended. The general answering of the pupils was 
very unsatisfactory ; in no one branch has sufficient 
progress been made. No fourth class. The school has 
been recently taken into connexion with the Board, 
and most of the girls present received instruction pre- 
viously at hedge schools, which are numerous in this 
part of Kerry. The teacher is naturally quick and a 
good workmistre.'S, but has been badly instructed in 
the art of teaching, while her literary attainments are 
poor. She conducts her school in a very orderly 
manner, a, b, and c, fair. 

Slated house, generally in had state of repair. School- 
room sufficiently large, and adequately furnished with 
desks and forms. The Avails are so damp that the 
large maps have fallen to pieces ; there was only one 
fit for use to-day. The proficiency in geography, dicta- 
tion, and the advanced rules of arithmetic, was unsa- 
tisfactory ; and there was a great want of intelligence 
among the classes. In the other branches the progress 
was not above the average. I think the teacher has 
not been duly diligent, and that he is rather indifferent 
to the interests of his school, a, good; b , fair; c, good. 

A thatched cabin, containing tAvo rooms, one of which is 
used as a sleeping apartment by the teacher, and one 
as a school-room and kitchen. I believe that the use 
of the house for school purposes Avas to be only tempo- 
rary; however, school lias been held in it since Novem- 
ber, 1851. There were not quite two and a-half square 
feet for each cliild present to-day. The furniture con- 
sists of two desks with seats attached ; but, through the 
sole, exertions of the teacher, the school presents a 
clean and orderly appearance. In every department, 
save in writing, the pupils’ ausAvering and proficiency 
Avere most creditable. The teacher is a A r ery pains- 
taking and promising young woman, and has done good 
service in this wild district. The children are not only 
well taught, but have acquired habits of neatness and 
tidiness, a, good ; 6, fair ; c, good. 

Slated house, and in perfect repair. Its situation is very 
Avild, and the population thin. School-room suitably 
furnished in every respect ; four large maps. Among 
the pupils there was a want of intelligence, and their 
proficiency was, in every subject, low. I cannot believe 
that the teacher exerted himself to instruct his classes, 
even with moderate care, a, b, and c, good. 
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School and 
Count;. 


1 Date of 
1 Inspection. 


! | | f|| j Teaching power. 


Ue-iaxi. 






o 1 ► 2 2 ' 

: as j-«rs i 





Co. Kenny— 

19. 

Tulloha, 



May 15, 



Inchiclough, 

mixed, 



May Ifi, 



M inane. 



May 2S, 



May 28, j 



Glenville, m. ' May 29, i 41 



Ditto, 



f. May 29, ! 35 



32 Untrained 
| mistress. 

! II*. 



iii | Untrained 
master. Ill 1 



iS; Untrained 
master. III*. 



35; Untrained 
I mistress. 

i in*. 



50 Trained 
! master. I 4 . 



Untrained 

teacher. 

III*. 



House described under last head. School -room well 
furnished and kept. Pupils’ answering most satisfac- 
tory, and their progress relatively greater than any I 
remember to have observed in any National School. 
This school lias only been in operation sixteen months, 
and yet there are in it girls v,ell prepared in die Fourth 
Book of Lessons, anil in all the collateral subjects. 
The teacher was for three years a paid men! tress in 
the Imnmamvsiv Model School, and, like all who have 
been trained at that establishment, lias proved an 
efficient teacher, u, good ; /», fair ; good. 



This school is only a temporary provision lor the educa- 
tional wants of the locality. It is held in a room <»er 
the coach-house in the manager's yard. The room is 
clean, airy, and well furnished : there is no block 
board, and only one large map. Although the teacher 
has worked hard, he has yet produced very little fmit. 
The pupils to-day answered generally very imperfectly. 
It must, however, be remarked that the school lias 
been a very short time in connexion with the Hoard, 
i look forward to u rapid improvement. «, good ; b. 
lair; good, but no time-table in the printed form yet 
suspended 



Slated house in fair state of repair, but lias a elay floor. 
There are sufficient desks ami forms, but no black, 
board. Teacher seems to have made an effort to render 
his school efficient, but lias not succeeded. No fourth 
class. The progress of the pupils is unsatisfactory, and 
their answering and intelligence very poor. Discipline 
is wanting, and the whole tone of the school is low. 
Teacher does not. set his pupils un example of personal 
cleanliness, n, fair />, very bad ; c. good. 



School held on second floor of house just described. 
School -room rather well furnished and kept, but copies 
of the time-table, general lesson, and religious in- 
struction tablet, were wanted ; these ware sent for, but 
had not arrived. No black hoard and only one largo 
map. No fourth class. The proficiency of the pupils 
very low, but a good beginning Las been made by the 
teacher, who has been only a few months n charge. 
The appearance of the pupils was neat and orderly. 
<7. fair; b, very had ; c, fair. 

Slated house, containing two school-rooms, with apart- 
ments for the teacher, which are badly planned. There 
is too much furniture in the school-room, and a want 
of space for the* drafts. The answering of the senior 
classes was very good in mo=t branches, but, from want 
of large maps,’ geography was not well known. The 
pupils in the second class read badly. The teacher is 
zealous and efficient, and the tone, of tin- school very 
healthy. The manager endows it liberally, a, pool ; 
b, fair ; c, good. 

The school-room is approached through the teacher's 
apartment, which is inconvenient Since I saw this 
school in November. 1*84, a most marked improvement 
has taken place. It is, however, in a transition state, 
and not yet jiositively efficient. The teacher is pains- 
. taking, but her health is scarcely equal to the fatigue 
! of active teaching, a, good ; b, fair ; c, good. 
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Date or 


| 


■a 








Inspection. 






Teaching power. 


Remarks. 















Tervoe, 

agricultural, 



Ditto, 



Cratloe, 



Ditto, 



Killaloe, 



Trained An excellent, house, and in repair. School-room well 
master. II*. furnished, and premises suitable, but badly kept. 

j Every thing about the establishment evidenced a want 
of system and of attention. The time table was unap- 
plicablc to the business of the school ; tablets stuck up 
against the wall in the most careless manner ; floor 
! and desks covered with dust, and walls with cobwebs. 

■ Discipline bad, and personal cleanliness of pupils disre- 
garded. With the exception of the answering of a 
! few boys in the fourth class, the proficiency was very 
, unsatisfactory. The classification of the pupils is 
| radically wrong, so that the teaclur is operating on a 
j false basis: he is deficient in energy and method. There 
lias liceu no class in agriculture since December last! 
a, indifl'erent ; b , bad ; c, bad. 

47; Trained ‘ School held in a house at the lodge-gate of Tervoe 

mistress. | demesne. The house, which is a slated one, requires 

IP. | some repairs. There is a brick floor, which produces 

dust. Besides the usual furniture there is a small 
gallery, which is a very doubtful acquisition. No 
black board. The answering of the classes was very 
poor, and the progress of the pupils compared with 
their ages very unsatisfactory. There were fourteen 
girls present over thirteen years of age, yet only three 
of them were well prepared in grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, and dictation ; there was a marked want of 
intelligence. During portion of the year the attendance 
is too large to be managed by one teacher ; this to some 
extent excuses the present mistress, but she does not 
appear to work with earnestness. The time-table was 
very badly drawn up, mnl pinned against the wall 
The children were well clad, and of a better class than 
one usually meets in rural schools, a, bad ; b, poor ; 
c, fair. 



60] 4t>i 



Trained 

tcacber.III*. 



Untrained 
mistress.il*. 
A paid 
monitress. 



Trained 
teacher. I*. 
An untrained | 
assistant. 

III. 



An excellent house, in repair, and well kept, with a neat 
plot of ground in front, tastefully laid out ; and a play- 
ground at the rere. Furniture sufficient, but desks want- 
ed to be fastened. No black board. Pupils very well 
taught; but I found that the classes were not exercised 
on the back lessons ; and that dictation was not specially 
taught. In all other resjiects I was pleased with the 
result of my inspection. The teacher appears a very 
deserving servant, o, fair; b, good; c, good. 

House and premises described under last head. School- 
room well kept. Teachers, clever and efficient. The 
school is one of the best I ever inspected; it is an ex- 
cellent school. Of thirty-seven in the second, third, and 
fourth classes, thirty-four answered well. On every sub- 
ject, save arithmetic, in which the answering was ./air, 
the pupils acquitted themselves creditably, a, b, aud c, 
very good. The manager is most active. 



Houso formerly occupied as a dwelling house ; but has 
undergone some alterations, and is pretty well adapted 
for school purposes. It consists of three rooms, two on 
the first, and one on the second floor. The last is occu- 
pied by the senior classes, aud one of the others by the 
junior. The room not in use I have suggested should 
be made a bonnet room. A book press is required; aud 
a black board. Time-table is not well arranged. Promjft- 
ing in class is very prevalent. There were thirteen 
girls present in the fifth ; and fourteen in the fourth 
class. Some answered well in grammar and arithmetic, 
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Sshool find 
County. 



Co. Limerick — 
continm if. 



Co. Clare. 

no. 

Clonmoney m. 



31. 

Ditto, f. 




Rehab it.*. 



Tint all imperfectly in geography; and failed in dicta- 
tion. The writing wanted care. The junior classes 
were Liudly prepared ; they hare been left entirely to 
the charge of the assistant teacher, who is very incf- 
licient. Tile appearance and hearing of the girls, thirty- 
three of whom were above twelve years of age, were 
very pleasing. The principal teacher has only been a 
few months in this school ; she is, 3 think, skilful and 
industrious, it, fair; b, fair; c, good. The assistant 
teacher has been since dismissed. 



A slated house, well built and circumstanced. The floor 
is of clay, and requires some repairs. Furniture good, 
but no blackboard nor hook press. The only branches 
successfully taught are geography and writing. In 
arithmetic, live hoys worked Practice readily, but 
only two could express numbers by figures to seven 
places. Very little progress has been made in dictation, 
while only one l>oy parsed well ; and only two knew all 
the parts of speech. The meanings of words have not 
been explained. All the boys in the third class said 
that •* royal forests.” meant forests far away; and made 
other equally absurd answers. The teacher has a busy 
manner, but little method. lie examined cleverly in 
geography. «/, not correct; l>, fair; t\ good. 



June 15, til so! Trained j Soliool-room very commodious and well lighted. Furni- 
j mistress. I 3 . ture good ; but a black board and a book press are re- 
j quired. In reading and grammar the senior classes 
i answered fairly ; but in writing, arithmetic, and dicta- 
tion, their proficiency was unsatisfactory. I apprehend 
I that the teacher’s attention is much diverted from school 
| business by her domestic affairs. There is certainly no 
i sufficient excuse for the backward state of the school. 
The teacher is in first class, and the attendance of the 
I J scholars above* the average In point of regularity, a , 

j fair; b, deficient ; c, good. 



Douglas, f. June IS, j 52 4;; I'utrained j A slated house, In an unfinished state. Furniture stifll- 

! mistress. ! cient; hut badly arranged. No black board. The 

I ! up. answering of the pupils was very incorrect, and in all 

j respects unsatisfactory. The discipline, too, was bad. 
i Teacher appears earnest, and I believe site has laboured 
j to render her school effective ; hut she has totally failed, 
i She was badly educated herself to discharge the duties 
i 1 | of a teacher. Her notions of school management arc 

i crude ; and she is by no means ready in communicating 
| knowledge, it, very good : b t good ; c, good. 



33. 1 i 

St Patrick’s f. June 22, 1 r,7 6oi Trained ; A slated house, and. with the exception of a few broken 
! I i mistress. I*. panes, is in repair. School- room very commodious, and 
! A paid' I well furnished. The condition of the school is unsatis- 

monitress. i factory; of sixty-seven present; only one girl was in 
I A work- ! the third class, ami four in the fourth. The answering 

! : mistress. , was bad on every subject, although the children were 

! naturally intelligent. Three of the girls in fourth class 
| | | j parsed the following sentence. “ When we think of the 

I voracious appetites of insects.” *’ We” an adverb, and 
i nominative case to the. verb “appetites;" ••think” a 
I noun, and so on. No girl in the sequel class could spell 
j | [ ! the words "coarse sugar"; nor could any girl in the 

i school divide £li» 7s. <*/. by eleven. I mention these 
i instances as samples of the general answering. The 
; noise and talkativeness of the children were insufferable. 

All these defects have been frequently noticed by the 
District Inspectors. There are three salaried teachers 
iu this school I a, very good; b, poor ; c, good. 
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School and 


Date of 
Inspection. 


i 


1|| 

'll 2 


Teaching power. 


Co. Cork — con. 
34. 

Clogheen, mixed, 


June 25, 


51 


61 


Untrained 
master. Ill* 


35. 

Corrigtoohill, 

mixed, 


June 2G, 


79 


SI 


Untrained 
teacher. III*. 


36. 

Ratlicoola, m. 


July 2, 


39 


30 


Untrained 

teacher, 

probationer. 


S7. 

Ditto, f. 


July 2, 


43 


23 


Untrained 

mistress, 

probationer. 


38. 

AVallstown, m. 


July 3, 


29 

- 


28 


Trained 
master. II s . 



Hruakki. 



: A slated house, in fair state of repair, but badly lighted 
: and ventilated. Furniture clumsy and ill adapted. Ap- 

! pearauce of school room generally untidy. Only in arith- 
metic can I speak favourably of the classes’ proficiency. 
There were three boys in the fourth class who answered 
fairly on other subjects, but they were very ignorant 
of the subject treated in the lesson books. The pupils 
were very disorderly, and conversed freely with one 
another. In almost all the schools in or near to Cork 
(this school is in the suburbs) that I have visited, I 
have found the children very troublesome. The teach- 
ers assert that if they check a child for disorderly eon- 
| duct, he at once leaves for another school. It appears 
to me however, that want of method and firmness on the 
part of the teachers is the chief cause of these irregulari- 
ties. The teacher of this school is laborious, hut natu- 
rally unmethodical, a, fair: b, poor; c, not consistent 
with Board’s rules : the violation arose from ignorauce. 

House rather unsuitable ; hut the school will shortly be 
transferred to a commodious and well-circumstanced 
building. The girls, too, will be placed in charge of a 
mistress. The present school-room is badly furnished 
and badly kept. The few hoys present in the third and 
fourth classes (eight in all), were rather well prepared; 
but the girls of these classes, and all the other children, 
answered poorly. Teacher knows his business very 
well, but is not industrious nor energetic, a, careless ; 
6, poor; c, very irregular. 

Slated house; in had state of repair. School- room and 
premises badly kept Furniture in had condition ; presses 
rotten ; no black hoard. Time-table badly constructed; 
and iu all the ordinary branches the answering was 
unsatisfactory, while there was a total want of intelli- 
gence among the pupils. As a sample of the answering 
iu geography, one boy said that Turkey was the cap- 
ital of Hungary ; and another, that Copenhagen was 
the capital of Turkey; not a pupil in the school could 
tell the capital of the latter country. There is a fourth 
class, but the teacher is unable to teach the Fourth Book 
He is only a probationer, although in the Board’s ser- 
vice since 1841 : he never should have been approved of 
by an Inspector, a, indifferent ; b, had ; c, fair. 

N.B. — Teacher has been since dismissed. 

School held in the second room of the house just de- 
scribed ; desks and forms pretty good ; presses broken 
and damp; no black board. Time-table badly drawn 
up, and tablet very dirty. The answering of the pupils 
was most discreditable. Of the forty-three present only 
seven could read fairly, three knew the parts of speech, 
and one could parse ; only five could work a sum in 
subtraction. Hot one girl could write a line even fairly. 
I do not remember to have examined a worse school, 
and it appears never to have been even middling, a, 
very had ; b , bad ; c, fair. 

N.B. — Teacher has been since dismissed. 

An excellent slated house of one story, and very well ar- 
ranged. Furniture good; premises well kept. The 
pupils’ answering was not intelligent, althongh it was 
evident that the master had exerted himself for their 
improvement. In no subject could I say that the pro- 
ficiency was satisfactory. The children appeared natu- 
rally slow, and although the Manager is very active, lie 
cannot stimulate the parents into a due appreciation of 
the benefits of education, a, good ; b , fair ; c. good. 
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4.3 



Co. Cork — com. 

S». 

"Wallstown, f. 






July 



I Untrained 
j mistress. 
Probationer. 



Glauwortli, m. July 4, ■ 5 ; : 



31 Trained 
master. II'. 



31 Trained 
mistress. III*. 



Co. Waterford. 

42. 

BallydulT.No. l.m. ! July . 



School-room well kept, and the appearance of the chil- 
dren neat and orderly. They have, however, wade 
very little progress in any subject — their answering was 
imperfect and confused. The teacher lias tailed as :m 
instructor. She is young and inexperienced and may 
improve, a, good ; h, fair ; e, good. 

A slated house of one story and in good state of repair. 
Gates are much wanted to protect the premises from 
trespass. Furniture good; sehool-roum well kept. The 
answering was in most respects good, particularly that 
of the fourth class. The teacher takes an interest in 
his school. There were present at mensuration, live ; geo- 
metry, eight ; lessons on reasoning live. lu algebra and 
geometry the answering was fair, a, 0, and o, very good. 

School-room unswept when I arrived, (live minutes to leu 
o'clock, a.m.,) and I observed other evidences of a want 
of cleanliness. Furniture good; time-table badly ar- 
ranged : a defect pointed out by the District Inspector 
at his last visit. Mo fourth class. With the exception 
of the pupils’ reading and knowledge of geography, 
which were good, i found nothing satisfactory to record. 
The teacher being competent is very eulpatde for the 
present state of her school, a, good ; h, fair; c, good. 



25 Trained 
| master. II*. 






43. 



Ditto, No. 1, f. | July 5, 



i I 



Glengarra, m. July 6, 1 54 



Untrained 
mistress. Ill-, j 



4S' Trained 
! master. 1*. 



A slated house, badly built, and in an unfinished state : 
no ceiling, and the lluor is of clay and out of repair. 
Walls covered with dust; schoolroom untidily kept; 
furniture fair. There was a fifth class, consisting of three, 
and a fourth class consisting of two. boys; these pupils 
were generally well prepared, but the answering of the 
junior classes was not at all satisfactory. They do not 
receive due attention from the teacher ; I consequently 
declined to admit him, although a candidate lor pro- 
motion, to the oral examination of male teachers. 
Prompting in class is very general . There are eight acres 
of land attached to this school-house, for which the 
master pays £1 per acre, and he has a residence and 
£10 per annum from Eir Richard M us grave, so that he 
is much more liberally remunerated than most national 
tc-achcrs. a, good ; b, fair ; c, on one or two occasions 
the Board's rules have been violated. 

Held on second floor of house just described. School- 
room badly kept. I found two girls sweeping it under 
the direction of the teacher, who seemed to have ob- 
served my approach and tried to put her house in order, 
but too late. The general answering of the pupils was 
very poor. There was no evidence of successful teach- 
ing, or of skilful school management. No fourth class, 
u, good ; b, fair ; c, indifferent. 

A very well circumstanced school, with an agricultural 
department in connexion, which is not, however, yet 
fully organized. The house and premises are very 
suitable, and arc fairly kept. The school is handsomely 
endowed by the Duke of Devonshire, as are all the 
schools under His Grace's patronage. The pupils did 
not acquit themselves satisfactorily, though there were 
some evidences of careful teaching. Both of natural 
ami acquired intelligence there was a great want. The 
teacher understands his duty very well ; and I would 
not say from this day’s inspection that he had not dis- 
charged it faithfully, but I was disappointed at the 
results. Music lias been introduced with some success. 
a, b , and c, good. 
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[ 1 855 . 



! =2 | j Teaching powei 



Co. WATEItFOHD 
— continued. 

45. i 

Glengarra, f. j u l y 6 , 44 



Whltechurch, ni. j July «>, ; 39 I 



Trained 

mistress. 



Trained 
master. I 3 . 



Ditto, f. 



July 0 , ! 2ti; 



Knockanore, m . j July 10, ; 3s i 



• 11 ! Trained 
I mistress. 
II'. 



, 28 Untrained 
master. ii» 



Ditt0 - f. 1 July 



10 , ! 3 ni 2 oi 



Co. Cork. I 
50. 

Kfle. raised, Jalj- II, j 03 



et 'ss.t r&Fml t », 



Untrained 

mistress. 

IIP. 



Untrained 

master, 

probationer. 



Trained 
mistress. IH' 



Bchoolmom WII tanlalred mid kept. So 1 

Present. The iinswcmiRwas vert in,li£l. . ,h ck ® 
subjects. Writing i, badly „ \St S? 0,1 
grammar, and arithmetic ha. ,iv 0 y ,u reading, 
Ciency been atSS ° f ff' 

“»< arc naturally slow to learn Trit d ,‘ m * ul “ f. 

; stss -- 4 1 Mi ™ *■ £ sssfts 

zsrjstL *?*« 
“ n is° T r=^ ; 

tog™ paten”' 0 

fair. I apprehend S lira w. “" bjl!cls il "' ls 
been eoniraonlv atom;,.,. . ri*"V IC lor , ms not latterly 
Of conducting y ]ier school 1 .fl be . i j ev ? tI, 1 n£ a]l ° is capable 
too ao. », !, S c, but she has not 

S rcom «io school- 

school overhead Thn t„A rl . d fr0m tllu JIoise of & irls ' 
in themselves are ?. ep fapnrtjne'its, very mall 

fair. Pupils ’present y attac,,C(1 - Furniture 

jects, The teacher dors W ° l I >re l ,ared on most sub- 
exertions for h if «d,oE. ***** hlm8eIf iu his 
b, fair; e, good 1 w afl vancement. «, good; 

'SSSTggf *« « <* second „ lmr , 
insiiffleient ; tffih s furniture 

common staircase T!i! m tmeut to ° close . having a 
prepared general iv thn A M *? "’ ere ralher "'dl pi e- 
's not well taught’ and thaftlf b f tl,nt writi, W 
the lesson books do ’.mi 1 f 1 "? 6ub J cct8 treated in 

"• resi,, “ r «* neatly k n i!Tft?r^r*J 54 “‘ ,W " ed - 

"room b Sy° f k Z‘ 8t ffi ™ f r“ U,m 1 school- 

usual to-day as inani nfi ?™ la \ ,c .?' vua dialler than 
receiving relieions ^ V, ie c ] l, ldren were absent, 
chapel. There is no fmfrtih ' ° i ion . in t,1e neighbouring 
one pupil of the third n tllis 60h001 . and only 

ages of the children ,ipi aSS l vas P'' ca cnt. The average 
years. They were nrrtlw 3,0 * excc ‘ ed seven and a-half 
of the instraction E!^- ^ 1 , prepared ' but the extent 
« and b, fair; c, good ° U 1U tlw sc,1 ° o1 is Tcr y limited. 

“taSL, ta“ !f orJ, . of “ v«,y indifferent 

* preparatory JZi? I,c thc of Cork. There is 
•be drat toor. Er° m S? a J er J b ? d Md »'■ 
sewerage, the atmosnhnr C011 . fiued situation and bad 
b , atmosphere was impure. Furniture good. 
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Co. Co uk — con. 



62. ! ! | 

Cove, No. 1, m. j July 13. ' 10C| S9j 

I i 



Berrings, m. 



54. 

Ditto, f. 



July 24, j 



July 24, | G7 



Gurteen O’Mahon, ! July 25, 
mixed, 



Ballinspittle, m. 



Trained 
master. I». 
Untrained 
assistant, a 
probationer, j 



Untrained 
master. IIP. 



33 Trained 
I mistress. 
II*. 



Untrained 
master. IIP 



July 2C, | 88- 38 Trained 

| I master IP. 



Remarks. 



The attendance of the pupils is very irregular, and 
they are allowed to come and go at every hour 
they please. Some of the parents would withdraw 
their children should this privilege, wliicli is destructive 
of school discipline, be withheld. It is allowed by the 
patron and patroness. There was no fourth class ; 
nothing known of grammar, and very little of geo- 
graphy ; spelling poor ; but, with these exceptions, the 
answering of the pupils was pretty good. The teacher 
appears industrious. «, fair; b. sufficient ; c, good. 

A very large slated house, containing two school-rooms, 
each capable of accommodating about 350 children. 
This large area might be more advantageously dis- 
posed of by dividing the rooms into class-rooms Fur- 
niture sufficient, and in repair. The answering in 
grammar was not good, except in the case of the 
fourth class pupils, who were tolerably well prepared ; 
but in other subjects the proficiency was very satisfac- 
tory. In arithmetic, seventy-two could work subtrac- 
tion readily, and forty-three could write down numbers 
to seven places ; thirty-three knew division of money, 
and fourteen practice ; forty-one read the Second Book 
correctly, and twenty-seven the higher books with ease ; 
thirteen wrote fairly, and eleven with ease and freedom. 
In dictation twenty acquitted themselves well. These 
results are very satisfactory. The principal teacher is 
efficient, and very intelligent. He has introduced 
drawing and music, with great success, even against 
the prejudices of the parents. There is one assistant, 
but the teaching power is not sufficient. Nothing but 
great Industry and, indeed, over exertion have placed 
the school in its present state, a, good; b, fair; c, good. 

A slated house, in good stale of repair, and very suitable 
in every respect, save that there is only a wooden jiarti- 
tion between the boys and girls’ school-rooms. The 
junior classes answered badly in general. In reading, 
grammar, arithmetic, and writing, the fourth class 
pupils acquitted themselves fairly. There was not much 
intelligence among the classes. The teacher is painstak- 
ing, but only partially efficient, a, good ; l and c, fair. 

The school- room looked untidy from the girls’ cloaks and 
dresses having been thrown ucrossthe wooden partition, 
which partly separates the two rooms. The classes 
read well, and answered fairly in grammar. In geo- 
graphy the pupils’ knowledge was confused ; they were 
deficient in the meaning of words, and wrote very 
incorrectly from dictation, while the writing itself was 
very bad and careless. The teacher is quick and intel- 
ligent, and could, I think, be generally efficient were 
she to dispose of her time more judiciously, a, not 
neat ; b , lair ; c, good. 

Slated house and in repair, with the exception of the 
floor, which is of day, and very damp. Furniture in a 
bad state of repair. The teacher has done all in I 1 I 3 
power to make the school-room appear neat and 
orderly. Spelling, reading, and grammar have been 
rather well taught, and in dictation fair progress lias 
been made; but the writing of the junior classes was 
careless, and in geography the answering was bad. 
The teacher is intelligent, and, I think, industrious, 
a, excellent; b, fair; c, good. 

House and furniture generally in a very bad state of 
repair, and justify the withdrawal of Board's grant. 
Time-table badly constructed. The teacher complains 
of having received no local encouragement, but his. 
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Date of | g g,§ 
I mpeetlon. e. j a-s 

I O IS? 



Co. Cork— con. 



BftUinsplttle, f. jJulySfl, 



24| Untrained 
mistress. 
III*. 



Knockavilla, m. July 27, 64' 4 7 | Trained 

i | master. J 

i I 



f. July 27, ! 54! 43: Untrained 

j mistress, 

; probationer. 



Haulbowline, | Juty 31, 
mixed, 



42 Trained 
j master. III 1 . 
! A work- 
j mistress. 



Remarks. 



attention appears to me to be distracted from his 
duties as a schoolmaster by, at least, one of the two 
situations which he holds. He is clerk of the petty 
sessions, postmaster, and National Teacher — a pluralist 
without much advantage, as the proceeds of the three 
situations do not average £ 35 per annum. The duties 
of the first and third situations are incompatible. The 
great want of books and paper excuse the teacher to 
some extent for the pupils' indifferent answering in 
grammar and geography. The principles of the rules 
in arithmetic iiave not been explained. In spelling, 
reading, explanation, and dictation, an average profi- 
ciency has been attained, a, accounts contain many 
omissions; b, very bad ; c, fair. 

Walls and roof in a state of dilapidation ; no lock to 
the school-room door ; furniture and flooring very bad. 
Every thing connected with the school is discouraging. 
From want of hooks, requisites, and local support, the 
school has made no progress. There is an opposition 
school in the village, conducted by the late teacher of 
this school, who was dismissed for incompetency, but 
is supported still by many persons in the locality, u, 
fair ; b, very deficient ; c, fair 

A very good one-storied house, slated, and in repair ; 
furniture good. There is a great want of tablet lessons 
and maps, so that the walls looked naked and unschool- 
like. No bbick board. The boys present were rather 
more advanced in years than are generally found in 
National Schools, but their proficiency was not satisfac- 
tory ; however, they attend very irregularly. lu some 
months the daily attendance averages seventy-six, and 
in others only eighteen. The senior classes were fairly 
prepared in a few branches; the junior badly in all. 
Time-table badly constructed, and stuck up against the 
wall without a Loard. Teacher slovenly iu liis appear- 
ance, and indifferent to externals, a, good ; b, deficient ; 
c, rules biully observed. 

Room pretty well kept ; furniture in repair, but badly 
constructed. No black board ; no fourth class. In no 
respect can I report favourably of the pupils' proficiency ; 
but it must be expected, as the attendance has been 
most fluctuating, and more than half of the number 
preseut had been six mouths absent from school pre- 
vious to this week. At some periods of the year one 
teacher is insufficient in this school, but I believe the 
present teacher has been inattentive, a, fair ; b, defi- 
cient ; c, not strictly observed. 

Slated house, in good state of repair, but the floor is of 
brick, and very dusty; the furniture is good. There 
never was a black board in this school, which was 
established for the education of the children of the 
soldiers, sailors, and mechanics residing on the island. 
I found only three large maps in the school-room ; 
these, and the clock, were purchased at the teacher's 
expense, which does not say much for the liberality of 
the management. The school is under the joint pa- 
tronage of the Naval and Ordnance Departments. The 
attendance of the pupils is very steady, amounting to 
seventy-six per cent, daily of those on the rolla The 
answering in grammar, dictation, and explanation was 
very poor. The teacher is earnest and methodical, but 
his attainments are limited, and his mode of teaching 
mechanical. The children present did not on the 
average much exceed eight years of age, but the pupils 
attend at a very early age — about five and a-half years. 
«, good ; b, fair ; c, not strict. 
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School nml 
County. 


Date of 
Inspection. 


1 

1 


=5 • 

ill 

||2 


Teaching Power. 


Kkuabes. 


Co. Limerick. 
Cl. 

Bridgetown, m. 












Aug. 13, 


61 


41 


Trained 
master. II*. 


A slated house, erected at sole expense of the locality, 
and built of bad materials, hut is at present in a good 
state of repair ; ventilation imperfect, and premises 
indifferently kept. No black hoard. The time-table is 
only adapted to one division of the year. There were 
only three boys in the fourth class, and four in the 
third. In grammar the classes were very badly pre- 
pared, and possessed only a routine knowledge of geo- 
graphy ; very little was known of the meaning of 
words and subjects of the lesson hooks. The fourth 
class boys had learned the rules for spelling, but ap- 
plied them erroneously ; — altogether, there was a great 
lack of intelligence, and no evidence of intellectual 
teaching. The master is reputed to be, and seems 
painstaking. There is a small farm in connexion, 
where the senior hoys receive instruction in agricul- 
ture. a, fair ; 6, good ; c, fair. 


62. 

Ditto, f. 


Aug. 13, 


42 


30 


Untrained 

mistress. 

III*. 


School-room badly ventilated ; no book press ; no black 
hoard. For the last six months the teacher has been 
very ill, and was in attendance to-day for the first 
time. The school must have retrograded under her 
substitute, as the answering was very poor, while it 
appeared, from the observations of the last district 
inspector, that the classes were rather well prepared. 
The teacher is a well mannered, matronly person. 
a, fair ; 6, fair ; e, good. 


63. 

Inch St. Lawrence, 
mixed. 


Aug. 14, 


117 


82 


Trained 
master IU 9 . 


A very bad house, and in a very had state of repair ; 
furniture bad, and quite insufficient. The room would 
not afford school accommodation to more than half the 
number in attendance. There were 117 children pre- 
sent to-day, all in charge of one teacher, who is without 
the aid of intelligent monitors. Although zealous, his 
labours have, necessarily, borne little fruit. Except in 
grammar, the third and fourth classes were fairly pre- 
pared, but the junior classes, constituting two-thirds of 
the whole school, were very imperfectly acquainted with 
their business. Still the parents will send their children 
to this over-crowded school, as they have no confidence 
in the neighbouring National School, and iu this feeling 
they are right, a, excellent ; l, fair; c, good. 


64. 

Caherconlisb, 

mixed, 


Aug. 14, 


27 


32 


Untrained 

mistress. 

IIP. 


School held in the apartments of a dwelling-house in the 
village ; and the premises very ill adapted for school pur- 
poses. The attendance is small, and consists chiefly of 
young eliildren. No fourth class, and only three girls 
present in thethird; and three in the Second Book. I have 
seldom inspected a worse school, or observed less evidence 
of any thing like teaching. As seven-eighths of the aver- 
age attendance were present, I may conclude that the 
school is at all times inefficient ; indeed the teacher’s 
manner, and the observations of the District Inspectors, 
leave no doubt on tliis point. Better to have no school 
than such a school, a, b, and c, bad. 

N.B. Teacher reduced in classification to a probationer. 


Co. Tipperary. 
65. 

Newport, iu. 


Aug. IS, 


99 


122 


Trained 
master. II*. 
Two assis- 
tants, 
untrained. 
IIP, and 
probationer. 


A suitable two-storied house, conveniently and pic- 
turesquely situated near the village. The school-room 
affords accommodation for upwards of 200 children. Itia 
badly kept, and the principal teacher is himself untidy. 
The answering was generally very good ; but the propor- 
tion of pupil sin the advanced classes small. Of theninety- 
nine present, there were hut eight in the senior desses . 
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Co. Tipperary— 
continued. j 



Co. Limerick. 



Castle Connell, m. Aug. 21, 



Ditto, 



f. Aug. 21, 



Ballingeary, m. | Sept. 20, 



70. 

Clonakilty, 



Sept. 20, 



Sept. 21, 



: master. I'. 
Paid monitor, 



Untrained 

mistress. 

III'. 



Trained 
master. II 1 



39 Trained 
; mistress. 

: ip. 



11 9 1 Untrained 
mistress. II 1 . 
Trained 
assistant. III*. 
A paid 
monitress. 

1 Two work- 
1 mistresses. 



But as tlie satisfactory condition of this school dates 
from a very recent period, one may hope that thenum- 
ber in the senior classes will increase, a, fair ; b, 
good ; c, A ery bad. 



Thatched house, very old, and formerly used as a dwel- 
ling-house ; flooring and furniture bad ; school-room 
well kept. The teacher is industrious, and desirous of 
rendering his school efficient; but lie has been only 
three months in charge of it. Before his time, it 
appears from the district inspector's remarks, the clas- 
sification of the pupils was too high. The answering 
to-day was steady, and evidenced careful teaching. 
There is promise of a new and a better order of things, 
a, well kept ; b , fair ; c, very good. 



School held on ground-floor ; apartment small and in- 
convenient, owing to the teacher’s residence being In 
the next room. Furniture bad. Except in reading, 
the pupils were badly prepared ; in no other subject 
had any progress been made. The teacher instructs 
and examines in a rigidly routine manner. There has 
been no attempt to cultivate the pupils' intelligence, 
a, slovenly kept ; b, poor ; c, good. 



A slated house, and in repair. The scliool-room is occa- 
sionally flooded by the water from the neighbouring 
stream. Furniture requires some repairs ; school-room 
is not well kept. As the school had only re-assembled 
on last Monday after the harvest vacation, many of the 
advanced boys, who were still employed at home, had 
uot returned. The answering was poor on most sub- 
jects, and there was clear evidence of want of diligence 
and industry on the teacher’s part. The remarks of 
several .visitors— tourists to the wild scenery iu the 
neighbourhood— are favourable to the school, so that 
its present condition may be exceptional. <r, good; b, 
fair; c, good. 

A slated house, in pretty good repair, but the furniture 
is bad. Scliool-room unswept and untidily kept. The 
answering of the pupils was generally satisfactory, and, 
in some cases, excellent. The pupils displayed much 
intelligence and natural quickness. The teacher has 
certainly taught them with success ; and I regret that 
the condition of the school-room, and of the school 
accounts, compels me to qualify my approbation of her 
general management of the establishment. «, careless ; 
b, fair ; c, middling. 

An excellent house and well arranged. Grounds taste- 
fully laid out and kept neatly. The teacher’s apart- 
ments are attached, and are perfect models of neatness 
and economy. There are two large school-rooms afl'ord- 
ing accommodation for 300 children. The lower room 
is used exclusively for industrial purposes. The needle- 
work executed here has obtained the iirst prizes at 
several public exhibitions, and is sent to all parts of 
Europe. The answering of the classes was fully as 
good, so far as it went, as any that I have heard in 
the best District Model Schools. In all the ordinary 
branches of English a sound education is imparted, at 
least as far as can be bad in an elementary school. 
Much praise is due to the lady, Miss Donovan, who ha3 
devoted her fortune and her energies to the establish- 
ment and superintendence of this admirable and emi- 
nently useful school, a, good ; 1 and c, very good. 
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General Remarks on 72 National Schools inspected by Dr. Newell 
during the year 185a. 



School and 
County. 


Date of 
Inspection. 


- 1 

I 


|Sjl 

III 1 
III 
<t~ | 


Teaching Power. 


Remark*. 


Co. Conn — con. 
71. 

Kilmoney, m. 


Oct. is, 


56 


46 


Untrained 
master. II 1 . 


House in fair state of repair, but badly situated ; furni- 
ture insufficient ■, no fourth class ; answering of the 
pupils in all branches very poor ; no intelligence, nor 
evidence of the most common-place attention to instruc- 
tion in the ordinary branches. The teacher seems con- 
tent with liis classification, as if it were any proof of liia 
usefulness, a, latterly good; 5, poor; c, good. 












N.B.— Teacher since reduced in his classification. 


72. 

Kilmoney, f- 


Oct. 10, 


31 


31 


Trained 
mistress. I s . 


School-room well kept. The introduction of crochet 
work to a large extent, early in the year 1854, com- 
pletely ruined its literary status. This class of needle 
work is bv no means remunerative, and a knowledge of 
it, generally speaking, is of little use to females in after- 
life. This school has retrograded in every respect, and 
although there are two teachers, one of whom bore a 
high character for efficiency, the pupils' answering to- 
day was most unsatisfactory. The attendance no longer 
entitles a second teacher to salary. «, good; b, fair; 
c, good. 












N.B.— Since my inspection the principal teacher was 
depressed anil the assistant removed. 



No. 3 . General Report of Patrick Joseph Keenan, Esq., Head Appendix G. 

Inspector, upon Schools inspected and Teachers examined during Head^ 

the year 1855. Belfast, 1836. sSSS °° 

Inspected ana 

Gentlemen, „ _ . , Teachers 

I have the honour of presenting to the Commissioners of National Evarn^d. 
Education this General Report, for the year 18ou, of the operation of F j Kamtli 
Die National System in the Ten School Districts which compose my^, 
circuit embracing the whole of the counties of Antrim, Londonderry, 
and Donegal, and parts of Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Kings, 

L ™SeS ti,e a lI e S oW duties as Head Inspector on the 1st 
of January, 1855, and was engaged during the year chiefly as folio . 

1 Conference with my colleagues. 

2. Organization of the Inspection Department of the office. 

3. Inspection of Schools. 

4. Superintendence of District Model Schools. 

5. Examination of Teachers. 

LS'ro/ilTsp^k-- Other important duties so occupied me, 
that Twas able to report upon forty-four schools only, situated in the 
counties of Antrim, Londonderry, Donegal, Down, Armagh nod King . 

Ondof those schools was permanently closed ; in another there was no 
44.1 o nn flip dav of my visit; and in the forty-two remaining 
?^tas e an° n agg«5 atSancc ’of 2,533 pupils, or an average of 

visited travelling from place to 

yoL. ii. 
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place, I was able to make incidental visits to upwards of 150 schools, 
and m my official intercourse with the District Inspectors and others’ 
I had frequent opportunities afforded me of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the exact state of education in most parts of my circuit. 

School-houses. The schools upon which I forwarded reports to the 
Commissioners are held in houses that may be classed as follows 



1. Neat; in good repair ; commodious; cheery looking-. 43-2 ner cent 

2. Second-rate do.. dn oo.t 



P. J. Keenan , 2 - Second-rate _ " ' do., do/. 

Esq. 3. School-house suitable, but in shocking repair, . 

4. Earthen floor ; house otherwise suitable, . 

5. Unsuitable on account of objectionable position, 

6. Held in part of a private house, and unsuitable, 

7. Dirty looking ; ground floor; damp; bad repair, 

8. Common cabins, and wholly unsuitable, 



227 

2-3 

4‘5 

4*5 

9- 

6-9 

6-9 



A person travelling along the mam roads of the North of Ireland is 
seldom favourably impressed with the aspect of the school buildings 
which lie chances to meet with. They are usually very plain, devoid 
ot all architectural pretension, built of stone and mortar in the rough- 
est way, and m some instances, thatched. One cannot look upon them 
as they ought to be looked upon, as signs of a great permanent institu- 
tion ot the country, as churches, court-houses, hospitals, barracks &c 
are respectively viewed; and yet, in other lands, the fundamental 
laws upon education require that the school building shall bear an 
architectural appearance commensurate with its objects ; and whilst it 
may, at tunes, approach the beauty and elegance of the church, it must 
always be far superior in style to structures that are raised for penal 
or protective purposes. In most parts of southern Germany and 

L I 1 ‘a 6 - SO o°° S aie S enerall y finest buildings^ after 

the churches; and m .Saxony one of the regulations of the National 

cieM 6 ! d .j° lar , c . S ~ ?,. there ‘ 3 an 7 building which deserves the 
careful consideration of the architect, it is that which is intended for 
the village school. In Austria the government exercises its control 
With great st „ngenoy to ensure reasonable elegance in the school-houses 
The people of France were so sensible of the importance of neatness 

Vefr/ll3L m and e 18« 001 ex P ended > between the 

years 1035 and 1843, no less than £2,000,000 in the erection of 

schools; and in England, between 1839 and 1854, the sum expended 
by the Government in building, enlarging, repairing, and fnrnishiim 
elementary and normal schools amounted to £650,849 11s 11 ,? 
The schools built in continental countries, and in England, can gene' 
rally boast of some architectural excellence; but of the 1 100 vested 

th/tnX mob b pa r ly / y aid fr T the Co ““issione4 kZ'ZTlt 
that can take rank higher than second or third rate tradesmen’s cottar 

Some of our non-vested schools are most wretched cabins Ze AppendK 
notes and general remarks, Tierlynnand Leckonnell, no longer National 
ScUools, and Drumbrick) ; however, like the vested school* ti.T 

s e MT p \r 3 yf 

do not contribute to the omamentin g of school hon-e/L +°' TT ™ ei ? 

* °° Untty m ^ P*™ •» A44kentotco ra tLaU- 
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■nray termini, banks, colleges, Ac., and to beautify police barracks and Appendix G. 
poorbouses. It ought not to be forgotten, that form, magnitude, sym- „ ^ 
nietry, and colour have their influences on the minds of children as inspectors’ 
well as upon the minds of adults, and that the house in which children Reports on 
sit out five hours upon every school day, at an age when the power of Scnoob ^ 
observation is keenest, is most likely to be ever afterwards through Teachers 
life to them a standard of architectural coaptation. The poor peasant Examined, 
cannot be condemned for clinging to his mud cabin, if the State imparts p j ~^ enan 
knowledge to his child in a house that, being perhaps better roofed and £ S q.‘ eenan ' 
better walled, is nevertheless, in point of comeliness or design, very 
little superior to the cabin at home. Our schools are erected for no 
fleeting purpose. They surely ought to have equal claim with the 
police barrack and bridewell upon the architect’s care, and instead of 
being the hap-hazard edifices which they are, too often in no way 
favourable to the preservation of health or the cultivation of taste 
and manners, they ought to be patterns of neatness and suitability to 
the country, and creditable evidences of the nation’s interest in the 
education of the people. In parts of Donegal a house can be put 
together for thirty shillings, and it is unfortunately in houses of this 
class that many of our schools are held. 

Accommodation . — Allowing six square feet to each child, there would 
be sufficient accommodation for the average number in attendance in 
each of the schools upon which I reported. An area of six square 
feet is not, however, sufficient, except where galleries and class rooms 
are provided. I think that eight square feet is the proper allowance 
for each child in average attendance ; and, calculating at this rate, 
there would be 13’6 per cent, of the schools which I inspected that would 
show an insufficient area for the number in attendance. But the num- 
ber of square feet that should be allowed to each pupil cannot be uni- 
versally fixed ; for it must depend upon the arrangement of the furni- 
ture, the position of the classes, the system of organization adopted, and 
the form of the room. By the regulations of the “ National Society” 
in England, “ the minimum allowance is six square feet to each child, 
of the gross total number on the register,” and the Commissioners are 
at present, I understand, awarding their building grants in this country 
upon the same principle. I look, however, upon this as an error in the 
other way ; for allowing six square feet to each child upon roll s is 
extending the allowance to between eleven and twelve square feet for 
each child in average attendance, which would give a school-room a 
very tenantless and cheerless aspect. A large school-room with a small 
attendance in it is any thing but conducive to hard or effective work, 
or to the comfort or convenience of teacher or pupils, and the Committee 
of Council of Education in England declares that “ unless three-fourths 
of the accommodation provided be permanently occupied by scholars, 
the school does not justify its foundation.” 

Ventilation . — In 13 - 8 per cent, of the schools I found the means of 
securing ventilation bad — so bad, indeed, that but for the door and the 
chimney there would be no ventilation at all ; and in 6*9 per cent, of 
the schools 1 found that the teachers entirely neglected to attend to the 
means of ventilation at their command. I must, however, say, that 
although the number of the negligent appears so small, there is yet a 
great deal of remissness on the part of most teachers in respect to ven- 
tilation, for I have seldom entered a school in which the atmosphere 
could not have been much purer if proper attention had been paid. No 
matter what the intelligence of the teacher, no matter what his 
acquaintance with the phenomena of life, or his solicitude for the pre- 
servation of his health, strange to say, he allows his windows to.remain 
VOL. ri. E 2 
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closed, and labours on unconcernedly, whilst every new respiration is 
adding more deadly poison to the air which lie breathes. It is the 
headache, or the languor, or the dizziness of the eyes, or the to a 
debility towards the end of the day, that first reminds him of his 
neglect. The action of the lungs being involuntary, people arc not led 
to "reflect upon the purity or impurity of every breath of air they 
inhale ; but as teachers incur the obligation of watching after the 
health of their pupils, it becomes a part of their routine duty to see to 
the effectual ventilation of the rooms in which they discharge the 
important obligation. One of the great advantages of a pky-ground 
is, that it affords an opportunity for the thorough ventilation ot the 
school-room whilst the children are at play. Very few of our schools 
are provided with play grounds ; but in nine-tenths of the rural 
schools the children might be safely turned out on the road side m the 
middle of the day, and be refreshed whilst the school-room is undergoing 
the necessary ventilation. This is a question which primarily affects 
the teacher’s own health and life, ancl if it were possible to secure 
attention to it without making a rule on the matter it would be 
desirable ; but I think it will become necessary to. require that the 
teachers look to the ventilation of their rooms — 1st, immediately after 
entering school in the morning ; 2nd, at the time of roll-call; and 
3rd, an hour or so before school breaks up. If our schools were pro- 
perly constructed, aud the ventilation duly attended to, each child 
would have a supply of 120 cubic feet of pure and fresh air, and this 
number is regarded now-a-davs, by competent writers, as the minimum 
supply, short of which health and intellectual vigour become endangered. 

Out- Offices . — No less than 36‘3 per cent, of the schools were unpro- 
vided with out-offices. The Commissioners are, I believe, taking 
active steps to induce managers to make suitable provision in this 
respect; and in doing so they are contributing in no insignificant way 
to the health, comfort, and morals of the children attending National 
Schools. 

Class-rooms and. Galleries . — I found 4 ‘5 per cent, of the schools pro- 
vided with galleries and class-rooms ; 2'3 per cent, with a gallery 
only; and 2‘3 per cent, also, with a class-room only; the remainder 
91*9 per cent, had neither gallery nor class-room. A number of chil- 
dren upon a gallery is much more manageable and much more subject 
to control and persuasiveness and instruction, than the same number 
arranged in the best possible manner on the floor or in the desks of the 
ordinary school-rooni ; but I regret to state, that notwithstanding this, 
and other disciplinal and educational advantages which attend arrange- 
ments of this kind, gallery or class-room teaching is not yet popular in 
Ireland. Even in some of our District Model Schools, the Lancasterian 
plan prevails to such a degree, that there is generally but one class-room 
for the three schools — male, female, and infant. At the Ballymena Model 
Schools the Pupil Teachers’ dining-room is the only room available for 
the drawing classes, and even at the Central Model Schools, Dublin, the 
deficient accommodation in class-rooms and galleries has long been 
sorely felt. There is a limit to the capacity of a teacher as regards the 
number he can instruct ; the number varies according to- the system of 
organization adopted in the school, but it is always highest when the 
teacher has a class-room or gallery at his service. Method and the 
gallery are to the teacher what steam and machinery are to the cotton 
spinner : method is power, and the gallery is the instrument by which 
this power can be most economically and effectively employed. If the 
tri-parfcite arrangement which is making such way in England be pur- 
sued in this country, galleries and class-rooni6 will be indispensable ; 
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but no matter what the arrangement, I hope that the development of 
our system will malre Managers sensible of the utility of such impor- 
tant aids to school teaching. 

Schools adequately furnished.— On the whole, I can report favourably 
of the furniture of the National Schools. The desks are generally well 
made, firmly fixed, of the proper height, aud judiciously arranged. In 
most of the schools which I inspected there are a rostrum, or table for 
the teacher, and a clock. The general arrangement of the furniture is 
almost universally upon the Lancasterian plan ; the desks are placed 
parallel aud close to each other, aud the vacant space for drafts is next 
the walls. In two schools only did I find any other arrangement of 
the desks. . _ 

Space for drafts. — The space for the drafts is usually sufhcient, hut 
in very few instances indeed are the stations of the drafts traced hy 
lines of any sort upon the floor. This is a defect which I find to he 
always subversive of order, and to he a serious detriment to the effi- 
ciency of a school. IVhen a teacher lias no lines marked upon the 
floor, to denoto the position or shape of his classes, lie often spends more 
time shoving, and balancing, and fixing, aud coaxing, and frightening, 
his pupils into an orderly attitude, than he spends in actual instruction ; 
and in the end he fails to secure order. Even well-drilled soldiers 
would find it difficult to fall into a semicircular line at the word of 
command. A few pence worth of black paint or brass nails, to trace 
the outlines of the drafts upon the floor, would remedy all this. 

The Slack board. — I found twenty-five per cent, of the schools with- 
out black boards, and these were tlie worst schools that I inspected. 
In such schools an appeal to the reason of the pupils is seldom heard, 
aud demonstration of any kind is unknown. By the use ot the black 
hoard demonstration is made to supply the place of rote work, aud 
exercises of judgment are made to supersede those of mere memory. 
A skilful teacher finds plenty of use for the black hoard ill almost 
every lesson which ho gives. If the subject of the lesson be read- 
inn, the pauses, rhetorical marks, aud symbols of the inflections of 
the voice are illustrated; if writing, the shapes and elements of the 
letters are shown ; if arithmetic, processes are exhibited, and rules are 
accounted for ; if grammar, sentences are analyzed and syntactical 
expositions are given ; if geography , outlines of countries, courses of 
rivers, tides, eclipses, planetary motion, Ac. are represented; if ortho- 
graphy, words of similar sound or spelling, rules, Ac., are shown colum- 
narly ; and if drawing, or mathematics, or natural philosophy, or natural 
history, then the diagram brings ns to perhaps, the nrst and greatest of 
all the ends it serves. Where the black board is thus freely used, 
education is sure to flourish ; but so far as I have seen there is nothing 
new, or fresh, or active in the management of a, school which fails to 
recognise its usefulness. I would suggest to the Commissioners that 
no school should be inscribed upon their roll until at least one black 

board be provided for it. , 

Maps, Charts, Apparatus.— Some years ago a map was an unkno 
object in an ordinary elementary school— now it is one of the fi 
requisites which a teacher or Manager thinks of purchasing. The 
following table shows how the schools I inspected are pronded with 
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maps : — 



o -3 ijer cent, of the Schools had no large map. 

£.o F „ had l large map each. 



16 

J1 

18*6 

18-6 



had 2 
had 3 
had 4 
had b 
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7- per cent of the Schools had 6 large maps each. 

4'6 ,, liad 8 ,j 

2*3 ,, had 9 », 

11-7 „ liadll „ 

This gives an average of 4‘1 large maps to each school. 

The materials at the disposal of the teachers for the illustration of 
lessons by objects, apparatus, Ac., were on the whole rather scanty. 
Seven per cent, of the schools were provided with arithmeticons; 9-2 per 

cent, with terrestrial globes ; 4*6 per cent, with terrestrial and celestial 
<dobes ; 2*3 per cent, with drawing materials and models ; and 7 per cent, 
with ideological specimens, models of steam engines, galvanic batteries, 
mamc lanterns, mariners’ compasses, or working models of the mechani- 
cal°powers. School apparatus is very difficult to procure, aud I know 
of one house only in Ireland where any thing beyond the simplest 
chart is to be had. Every little town in Germany has its depository 
of school books and school apparatus, and upon half holidays and 
leisure days, the teachers assemble at those depositories for the purpose 
of inspecting new appliances, improved models, charts, books, Ac. In 
London there are a good many places in which such things can be had ; 
but I apprehend that until the Commissioners of National Education - 
take up the manufacture of school apparatus, as they have already done 
the compilation of books, there will remain, what to a great extent at 
present prevails, a demand for models, charts, Ac., but no means of 
supply. In the year of the Great Exhibition, a London publisher 
announced his intention to publish a set of charts illustrative of our 
Lesson Books, and I have no doubt that, had he done so, his speculation 
would have been a very profitable one. Lessons on natural philosophy 
cannot be intelligently taught without the use of apparatus ; lessons on 
geology, without diagrams of sections of the earth, and specimens of the 
various rocks, Ac. ; lessons on natural history, without charts ; lessons 
on chemical and mechanical phenomena, without suitable materials for 
illustration ; and, in short, I look upon the education which mere books 
or mere oral explanations afford as comparatively valueless, unless the 
eye, the ear, and all the senses be led in to assist in giving firmness, 
clearness, and satisfaction to the operations of judgment. As illustra- 
tive of the difficulty which children experience in endeavouring to 
comprehend even natural objects, without being able to refer to the 
objects themselves, or to pictures of them, I will mention a little 
anecdote related to me a few days ago by one of the most intelligent 
of our Inspectors. The Inspector was examining the Sequel Class of a 
National School in Arranmore Island, off the coast of Donegal, and 
meeting with the phrase tc leaf of a tree,” asked the boy who was read- 
ing (an intelligent child of ten years of age, who had never been out 
of his native island), “ Have you ever seen the leaf of a tree ?” The 
boy hesitated for a while, and replied “ No ; but I know the leaf of a 

book. ” There is neither tree nor bush in the island, hence the poor 
child’s difficulty and simple answer. 

I trust that the propriety of opening a depository for the sale of 
charts, apparatus, Ac., to the National Schools may soon become a 
question for the consideration of the Board. Whilst pictorial literature 
spreads abroad in the world, and a penny can purchase a vivid repre- 
sentation in a respectable weekly journal of the last battle, the last fire, 
or the last shipwreck, the teacher of a National School is obliged to 
pay eighteen pence for a very poorly printed sheet of woodcuts illus- 
trative of the signs of the Zodiac, or any other geographical subject, 
and in addition is obliged to travel far away from home at expense and 
trouble, before he can procure it, 
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In the Appendix (A) I give a list of articles that I^found in a ArrstraxG. 
cabinet prepared by the Sisters of Mercy for their National School m IW 
Belfast It will be seen that the list is very extensive, and that the Inspectors'; 
price, taking every thing into account, is extremely moderate. a2SS 

Wall decoration . — It has not, as yet, occurred to any school architect inspected and 
to utilize the surface of the walls and ceilings of our school-houses for 
the purposes of illustration. In the Appendix (B) will be found an 
interesting account of the use made of the walls and ceilings in the 
Hi Mi School, Salem, United States of America. This is an important E n . 
feature in school progress, which cannot, of course, he expected in all 
ordinary National Schools ; but it strikes me, that wherever there is a 
man capable of Tainting a sign-hoard for a public house— and that there 
are many such men, might be argued from the universal existence ot 
the sign-board in every quarter of the country his services might be 
profitably employed in painting educational frescoes on the walls ot the 

National Schools. , . , , , . 

Organisation — Time-table. — It is a teachers duty to see that Ins 
pupils receive the greatest amount and the best order possible of 
instruction, in the limited time during which lus school is assembled, 
and it is quite clear that a judicious distribution of time and a skilful 
organization have much influence upon the attainment of these important 
objects. By wbat is known as the individual system, each of thirty pupils 
could only receive an average of ten minutes’ special instruction from 
the teacher per school day of five hours In the olden time this 
inconsiderate course was pursued very generally, and even to this day the 
practice prevails in such private establishments as repudiate innovation 
of any hind, and cling to primitiveness as a perfection It would 
appear very ludicrous if a clergyman proposed to exhort the members 
of his congregation, upon the Sundays, there being a common intelli- 
gence and capacity for instruction amongst them, one by one, or in 

groups or divisions; and equally ludicrous and aimless does it appear m 

a teacher to spend the time upon one he might spend with adv antage 
upon ten, and thus diminish by a tenfold ratio tbe amount of “ stract >™ 
without adding to the quality which each receives. In elemental^ 
schools the common intelligence just referred to is represented by dassp 
fication, and class teaching is therefore substituted for the old system 
of individual instruction. The distribution of business tbe order -of the 
lessons, and the simultaniety of operations, must be detemined by the 
teacher, after considering the circumstances of the locMity, the quali- 
fications of the pupils, his own health, habits and tastes and the 
specialities that- may characterize his school. As a principle ev y 
child, at every moment of the school day, ought to be actively ffl^pyeA A 
judicious teacher can accomplish this by arranging his t me-table o 
that occupation for the desks, as writing, riate anflurt* dawmg, 
dictation, composition, &c„ may alternate with a— ate em P k™ent 
for the floor. The tripartite system of organmtion s to^ble to 
this principle— for it simply means the pursuance differen 

courses of employment at the same time-one on tne A®”, another^ in 
the desks and the third in the gallery or class-room. The hev . Canon 
Mosely in his original account of this excellent system of organization, 
includes “committing to memory,” or, as it is called in this 
“m-evarma lessons amongst the ■'silent occupations for the desks , 
hut after the most careful consideration, during a long experience of 
^oofL^ement and school inspection, I have come to rim condu- 
sion that this “committing to memory or preparing lessons dun 
school hours, is the most pernicious and nugatory employment to which 
"Minutes, 184S, Yol. 1, p. 261- 
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children can he put : and I regret to find that the practice is very 
general in the schools of the North. Home is the place for the prepara- 
tion of lessons. To afford children opportunities in the school-room 
to prepare their lessons, is no encouragement to them to become students 
at home ; and its natural effect is to make the interval between the 
school hours of to-day and the school hours of to-morrow, an idle, 
thoughtless, destructive hiatus of daily occurrence in their education. 
It has other bad effects also, for I have rarely seen children “ preparing 
lessons” in a school-room, who were not gazing at the book rather than 
reading it, and who did not rise from the counterfeit afflicted with 
drowsiness, listlessness, and sluggishness. When teachers are asked 
why they resort to this baneful expedient, they reply by declaring their 
inability to invent employment for those classes that are not imme- 
diately under tuition ; but I cannot but regard this as an exhibition of 
professional weakness, if not of utter incapacity, on the part of those 
that state so. Joseph Lancaster* says — 

“Nothing conduces so much to good order, or so effectually prevents the 
natural vivacity of children from becoming troublesome in school, as the active 
employment of every hoy in it.” 

The next important point to he observed in drawing up a time- 
table, is to secure a harmonious sequence in the lessons, by making 
kindred subjects succeed one another, and by avoiding strong contrasts 
of any kind as much as possible. The trivium of the ancients (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic), and the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music), respectively illustrate the homogeneousness and 
coalescence I refer to. An analogous grouping of subjects might be 
readily resorted to in the arrangements of a National School. I have 
met with time-tables in which it was announced that subjects the 
most dissimilar followed one another, as spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
writing, reading, mensuration, geography, &e.; and these time-tables, 
whilst thus completely regardless of design in the arrangements of the 
subjects , would sometimes exhibit an ingenious partition of the hours of 
the day, as if the distribution of time expressed their whole object and 
use. The arrangement of the subjects and the division of the time 
ought, therefore, to be a matter of great care to teachers : there should 
be no gaps, nor breaks, nor displacements; tbe work of each hour 
ought to be a gradual development of the great work of the day; and 
the work of the day, instead of being like an inflexible beam, with the 
business of the morning and the evening at its extremes, as distant as 
possible, should he like a rod that bends and becomes a circle, in which 
beginnings and endings cease to exist, and tbe parts form a united and 
harmonious whole. I dwell upon this important point in school 
organization because I was very much disappointed with the time- 
tables I found in most of the schools which I inspected. Only 34*8 
per cent, of those schools had time-tables judiciously constructed; 
in 13-0 per cent, the time-tables were “tolerably fair;” in 32-6 percent, 
they were most injudiciously constructed ; in 11 ’8 per cent, the arrange- 
ments, as denoted on the time-tables, were not specific enough ; in 
2-3 per cent, the time-table was good, but not attended to ; and in 
4-6 per cent, there were no time-tables at all. Many teachers, I find, 
adopt the time-table of some successful first-class teacher in their neigh- 
bourhood, or one of those published in the Commissioners’ Ecports°as 
models, or one recommended for some particular school by an Inspector ; 
and these time-tables are very often any thing hut suitable to the cir- 

* “Improvements in Education.” Fourth Edition. London, 1806, page 1G9. 
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cumstances of the schools in which they are found. Published time- Appendix G. 

tables are given only as models— to be 'imitated as to general design H . 

but not as to detail ; the attainments of the children, general scope°of Injectors’ 
the school, and peculiarities of the locality must determine the latter. Sports on 
A merchant tailor exhibits a new-pattern coat, and his customers, j^ hcols ed , 
although they buy coats of the design exhibited, buy them of different TeSwa 
sizes, because some of them are tall, others short, others corpulent, Sic. Examined. 

It w'ould be absurd for all to buy coats of the exact size, Ac., of the p jlf, 
pattern and to try to wear them ; and equally absurd is it in teachers L : s< h ' “ 
to use the exact pattern time-table, instead of adapting it to the cir- 
cumstances of their particular schools. 

Classification . — The character of the classification of the pupils in 
the schools which I inspected I find was as follows : — 

In 7*1 per cent, of the Schools it was . “ Very good." 

In 31- „ „ . “Good/' 

I 11 33 ’4 ,, „ , “ Pretty good." 

In 19- „ „ . “Middling." 

In 7'1 ,, „ . “Bad/" 

In 2*4 ,, ,, . “Very bad.” 

The old system of private schools, which exacted a separate fee for 
each separate branch which the pupil might be learning, is still observed 
in very many National Schools; and it unfortunately so happened that 
the form of “time-table” which the Commissioners, until very recently, 
furnished to their schools, lent an apparent sanction to this system. In 
reference to the payments, the official time-table suggested : — 

For Beading, Spelling, and Writing on Slates, per Quarter, 

,, do., do., do., Paper, ,, . 

,, do., do., do., with Arithmetic, ,, 

„ Extra Branches, ,, . 

Now, this evidently suggested a gradation of fees; and it appeared 
to show that reading, spelling, and writing on paper might be taught 
to some children, and that the same branches, with arithmetic as an 
additional one, might be taught to others, but at a different rate ; in 
other words, that children might learn reading, writing, and spelling, 
without being required to learn arithmetic, inasmuch as an option was 
left upon the time-table as to payment for it and the extra branches. 

This system was wholly opposed to effective classification, for in schools 
in which it was pursued, it might he said that the fees were the main 
elements of classification and not the subjects which the pupils were 
learning. I have met with many teachers who classify on the fee 
principle. In one school I found a grown girl who -was sent to school 
to learn to spell, and to do or pay for nothing else ; and in another 
school I found a grown lad poring over a treatise upon navigation, and 
confining himself to this one study, although upon examination I found 
him to he utterly ignorant of arithmetic, and scarcely able to read. In 
such instances it is the parent , not the teacher, that determines upon 
the classification of the child, and we ought to be very slow to acknow- 
ledge any such controlling power on the part of the parent over the 
technical regulations of the school, particularly as the Census Returns 
of 1851 show us that between the ages of 26 and 45, the period of 
human life when parentage is most likely to be directing the education 
ol children, there were no less than 244,758 males and 392,037 females 
who could neither read nor write, and in addition, 105,825 males and 
192,860 females who could read only. The function of the parent is to 
select a school for his child ; hut once the child has been delivered over 
to the charge of the teacher, the parent’s directing or controlling power 
ceases. I do not mean to deny the parent an interest in the regulations 
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of the school ; hut I do mean to deny him all power of interference. 
We never hear of a parent directing the professor of a university as to 
the portion of the college course which he desires his child to study, 
and a stronger reason holds for the parents of children attending ele- 
mentary schools to abstain from all interference with the duties of the 
teachers, on account of their greater ignorance, and therefore greater 
inability to make a wise suggestion or to have any control at all in the 
technical part of education. There is a certain minimum course of 
secular knowledge which every child that enters an elementary school 
should be compelled to learn, over which, and all the school arrange- 
ments connected with which, the parent should have no control ; and 
the new form of time-table furnished by the Board, and the programme 
of proficiency required from the children of the different classes, are 
constructed mainly on this principle. By the requirements of the 
programme of proficiency the pupils of each class must learn certain 
branches, no matter what the wish of the parents, and by the headings 
of the new time-table the fees are regulated by the classes. I observe, 
however, that many teachers still adhere to the old principle of charging 
for the separate subjects. 

Books and Requisites. — In a letter which I addressed to the Board, 
in June, 1855, 1 suggested that, “no school can be regarded as well 
supplied with books and requisites, except one whose pupils are. pro- 
vided with the books of the respective classes, and where, in addition, 
there is a sufficient sale stock on hands to meet the current wants con- 
sequent on admission of new pupils, or change of classification.” ^ This 
sale stock is in most cases maintained by the teachers ; hut, in my 
opinion,. it ought to be maintained out of a fund provided by the Patron 
or Committee of the school : for it is rather hard upon the teacher, whose 
pittance is too often, unfortunately, barely sufficient to enable him to 
live, to expect him to sink two or three pounds in books, on the sale of 
which he cannot, by the rules of the Board, demand or receive one far- 
thing profit. My notes tell me that the requirements of the Board’s 
rule, on this point, are not complied with. In fifty-eight per cent, of the 
schools, the supply was adequate ; in ten per cent, the stock was inade- 
quate, but a supply was ordered at the time of my inspection ; in 
eighteen per cent, there was no sale stock, for want of funds ; and in 
fourteen per cent, there was not stock enough to carry on the regular 
business of the school with effect. The Commissioners make a grant 
of Free Stock triennially to every National School, and some people 
fancy that this stock will suffice — as a stock for daily school use — for the 
three years. The Commissioners never intended it to answer any such 
purpose. Some Managers, labouring under a wrong impression, fancy 
that the Commissioners engage to maintain a supply of books for their 
schools, and take little trouble on the question. The free stock system 
is, in such cases, an absolute evil. Again, Managers have the power 
of selecting what books and requisites they choose, to the value of the 
grant, and they usually delegate this duty to the teachers, who, in very 
many instances, instead of providing books and requisites for the use of 
the poor children attending their schools, select clocks, maps, and the ex- 
pensive books which they require whilst preparing for their examina- 
tions. In one school which I inspected, the grant was £2 os. Qd. ; and 
£1 8s. id. of this was spent in maps, the Treatise on Philosophy, a 
dictionary, and an algebra ; and in the female department of the same 
school the grant was £1 17s. 6 d., of which no less than £1 11s. 6d. was 
spent on maps, tablets, and a clock.*- 1 No doubt the grant in each case 

* See Seaman’s Friend National Schools — Male and Female ; Appendix j 
Notes aud General Remarks, 
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was Highly useful; but in neither case did it amount to a stock of books 
for daily use in the school by children -who were unable to purchase 
books for themselves. The free stock system cannot, therefore be re- 
garded as supplying adequate materials for the effective working of a 
school, and it would be better if Managers and teachers were at once 
given to understand, that the Commissioners do not intend their free 
grants to be so regarded, or to supersede the ordinary means that should 
be employed to provide suitable books and requisites. 

Order and Cleanliness . — In 83’3 per cent, of the schools, the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, location of movable articles, and general order of 
the school, were satisfactory, and in 1G'7 per cent, unsatisfactory; in 
71*4 per cent, of the schools, the cleanliness of the floor, walls, furni- 
ture, fireplaces, &c., was satisfactory, and in 2S'6 per cent, unsatisfac- 
tory. The order of the children was satisfactory in 809 per cent., and 
unsatisfactory in 19T per cent, of the schools; whilst as to the neatness 
of dress and cleanliness of hands, faces, &c., of the children, 73'8 per 
cent, of the schools were satisfactory, and 26'2 per cent, unsatisfactory. 
I look upon these results as very gratifying. I know that for years, 
writers upon Ireland have regarded it as an axiom, that the habits of 
the people are unfavourable to cleanliness, that their cabins are deposi- 
tories of filth and wretchedness, that their persons are neglected, and 
that it is their idiosyncrasy to wallow in the mire. To the latter part 
of this I do not at all assent. The returns 1 have just given show that 
in three-fourths of the schools which I inspected, the order and clean- 
liness of the children were satisfactory ; and I should mention that I 
pronounced unfavourably of a school — that is, classed it as unsatisfac- 
tory — where any number of children, no matter how small, appeared 
to have contracted habits of personal neglect, through the remissnes 3 of 
the teacher. Separating all consideration of costume from the question, 
which must always bear unfavourably upon a poor country, and particu- 
larly so upon a poor country with a cold climate, I am satisfied that 
the children attending Irish National Schools are as tidy and clean as 
the children of the peasantry of any other country that I have ever 
visited. Indeed, the comparison is favourable to Ireland when it is 
made between Irish school-going children living in towns and the chil- 
dren of the same class in many parts of London, in the manufacturing 
towns of England and Scotland, and in many of the large continental 
cities. The same commendation cannot be extended to the parents 
or their homes. The homes are filthy arid wretched ; but this is the 
effect of poverty and misfortune, the result of a life wherein the struggle 
is to defeat starvation and to secure an existence. Poverty surrounds 
the Irish peasant with mnd walls ; places a cold roof above his head ; 
covers his shoulders with a tattered garment; weakens or withers 
the ordinary sensibilities of his manhood ; and blinds his eyes against 
the lessons of symmetry, and neatness, and order, which every object 
beyond his cabin door might naturally impress upon him. His child 
is, however, a creature of nature, not of society; in its innocence 
and playfulness it is free from the painful longings, and anxieties, and 
troubles of the father, and its instincts follow their natural bent. In 
the wildest places, and issuing from the most wretched cabins, I have 
frequently seen children as neat and comely as are anywhere to be 
found — pale, for a moment, no doubt, until exhilarated a little by the 
fresh air, but clean and fair, and often beautiful. I argue from this, 
that it is not the nature of the Irish peasant to be regardless of clean- 
liness : for if it were his nature, it would appear in him as a child, when 
neither sense nor prudence directs the disposition, and when motive is 
altogether absent. This being the case, all that is required, therefore, 
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is to nurture tlie natural disposition, to make it grow stronger with the 
'rrowth o£ the child, and to take precautions against its decay. The 
operations of the National System, on the one hand, and the increasing 
prosperity of the country, on the other, will be powerful agents in pre- 
serving this trait in the national character of our youth, and in effect- 
ing so°desirahle a consummation as the spectacle of a peasantry, clean, 
neat, educated, and comfortable. 

Discipline. — Discipline secures from tlie pupils subordination fo the 
authority of their teachers, submission to the rules and regulations of 
the school, respect to superiors, the cultivation of decorum, punctuality 
in attendance, and devotion to study ; and the best system of discipline 
is that which secures most of those advantages with the least amouut 
of restraint, harshness, or chastisement. Discipline does not necessarily 
imply correction, and ought not to be confounded with it ; for it is only 
when discipline fails that correction becomes necessary. _ Tlie infliction 
of punishment is therefore no index of tlie system of discipline that pre- 
vails in a school ; if it show any thing in relation to it, it is that the 
system of discipline pursued is bad or ineffective. In nine cases, how- 
ever out of every ten, punishment is resorted to as a substitute for dis- 
cipline, rather than as a means of sustaining it. Discipline is, in reality, 
the governing element in education ; and to understand the discipline 
that prevails in a school, tlie business of each class must be minutely 
entered into ; the manners of the children, and their eagerness or apathy 
to learn must be watched; their movements from class to desk, and 
desk to class, must be observed ; they must be seen enter school in the 
morning, and retire again in the evening; and the control and influence 
which teacher and school exercise over them must bo estimated. I am 
glad to be able to report that the discipline observed in National 
Schools is, on the whole, satisfactory ; and a great deal of this is to be 
attributed, in my mind, to the staml which the Commissioners have all 
along taken against severe corporal punishment. No instance ot severity 
came under my notice in any of the schools which I visited. 

School Accounts. — I have had very little reason to complain of the 
teachers on the score of their school accounts. They are, generally, 
accurately and neatly kept. In one instance only did I detect wilful 
falsification, and (See “Notes and General Remarks,” Appendix E) in this 
case tlie teacher was a crazy old man of sixty years of age, who ought 
to have been superannuated long ago. Whilst stating my general satis- 
faction on this head, I must, however, add that I met with very few 
teachers who were at all sensible of tlie great scope, comprehensiveness, 
and historic advantages of the school records, particularly of the school 
register, a book that ought at a glance to tell the early career of every 
person that passed as a pupil through a National School ; its age at 
entrance ; the time spent in the study of the different subjects ; the 
smartness, ability, and character of the child ; the circumstances of its 
parents, and the influence which those circumstances may have had 
upon its attendance and upon its progress from class to class, and also 
upon its final destination when quitting school. I wish that our teachers 
would understand and appreciate the vast importance of this book. No 
Census returns could exhibit facts of the same great national interest. 
Enumerations of a people are good and useful in their way, but they 
have been hitherto so meagre in their scope that, except as a measure 
of national strength, they have been of little practical value to the 
student of social science. The enumeration of the children of Israel iu 
the deserts of Sinai, recorded in the Book of Numbers ; the numbering 
of liis people by David, as told in the Book of Kings ; the taking of 
the Roman census, as told by Livy ; tbe various modern enumerations, 
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commencing with those of the Federal Constitution of the United States, Appendix G. 

and the Constituent Assembly of France; and the periodic enumerations Head 

that have taken place in different countries since, embraced no more, inspectors' 
as far as w r e know, than the collecting of tables of the names, ages, Reports on 
numbers, and in some instances the condition of the people. The in“° e 0, t s e( j 
number wdio can read or write, or who are attending school, or who die an ^Teachers 
of the various diseases, and a few other headings of this class, have been Examined, 
added in modern times ; but I venture to say that no document of such p j~f~ nan 
wide and endless interest has ever been hitherto obtained by means of a f sl] . ' ** ” an> 
Census, as that which could be afforded by a few tabulations and generali- 
zationsfroman examination of theRegistersofthe5,178*NationalSchools 
of the Board of Education. Such statistical and educational resources 
may be at present neglected ; teachers should, however, suffer no dis- 
couragement from the circumstance, but should continue to store up the 
valuable treasure — for in years to come the labours of their successors, 
and the tedium of school-keeping, and the science of education, will 
he beneficially affected by an examination of those records, now being 
daily and patiently made, of the history of the pupils attending our 
National Schools. There is, in the mean time, an immediate gain to 
he derived from an examination of the Register of any individual 
school ; and I trust that teachers will make the acquisition of this? 
great gain an object of their care, and a full comprehension of the 
objects and advantages of the school records a subject of their earnest 
study. 

In the Appendix (C) will he found the headings of the school records 
at present in use in the National Schools. 

Ayes. — Twenty-five per cent, of the children whom I examined were 
under 7 years of age; 41 per cent. were 7 and under 11 ; 24 - 9 per 
cent, were 11 and under 15 ; and 9T per cent, were 15 years of 
age, and above. The average age of the males was S\5 years, and 
of the females, S‘0 years. This return shows that there are about as 
many children attending school who are under 7 years of age, as there 
are between the ages of 11 and 15. The great school age is between 
7 and 11, and I believe that to these years, and these only, can the 
children of the Irish peasanty look with any thing like certainty for 
the opportunity of being educated. If all the children who are 5 
and under 15 years of age were going to school, the number who are 
7 and under 11 would, according to the Census Report of 1851, be 41’3 
per cent. ; and it is a remarkable coincidence that the proportion of 
children of those ages whom I found in actual attendance at schools 
should be almost the very same. In the one case it is 41 per cent., in 
the other 413 per cent. The same coincidence does not appear in re- 
lation to those who are under 7 or above 11, and I account for this by 
regarding those years rather as the exceptional than the customary 
periods of a school-going age in this country. Statisticians lay it down 
that the school-going age is between 5 and 15 ; for what reason I know* 
not, inasmuch as the different civilized states adopt different limits, and 
in none of them, with which I am acquainted, are the limits of 5 anti 
15 the basis for their legislative enactments in reference to education. 

Most of the continental states adopt 6 and 14 as the limits ; in Austria 
the laws affect the child’s attendance from the end of the fifth to the end 
of the twelfth year, and in Sweden the legal school-going age is from the 
completion of the ninth to the end of the fourteenth year. If the school- 
going age were from 5 to 15, and that all children of those years were 
in attendance at schools, there would then he in Ireland 1 in every 35 
inhabitants at school. I am not aware that any country in the world 
* Twenty-first Report. 
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can boast of such a degree of excellence. The most favourably condi- 
tioned place in this respect, with which I am acquainted, is the Canton 
of Berne, in Switzerland, where 1 in every 4 ’3 inhabitants was reported 
to have been in attendance at school. Next to Berne is the Canton of 
Thnrgovie, where the number was 1 in 4 - 8 ; then the Canton of Vaud, 
and the Kingdom of Saxony, where the number was 1 in 5. In the 
Canton of St. Gall and Argovie the number was 1 in 5’5. There was 
one scholar for every six inhabitants in the Cantons of Neufchatel, 
Lucerne, Schaffhousen, and Geneva, and the same proportion prevailed 
in each of six of the departments of France, in Wirtemberg, in Prussia, 
and in Baden. The Dumber was 1 in every 7 in Bavaria, Denmark, 
and Norway, and also in the Canton of Solothurn. In the Tyrol the 
number was 1 in 7*5 ; in Holland, 1 in 8 ; in Bohemia, 1 in S’5 j 
in Austria, 1 in 9 ; in France (generally) 1 in 10'5 ; and in Belgium, 
1 in 10'7. These returns refer to dates varying from 1836 to 1846, 
and in some cases the proportions might be slightly altered since, 
but they may at all events be regarded as exhibiting the highest 
and the best phases of National Education on the continent of Europe. 
The average for all Switzerland is 1 in 5’7 ; and taking an average 
from this and the returns just given of the other states, it would 
appear that there is 1 scholar for every 7 '4 inhabitants. Now, this 
is less than half of what would be the proportion for Ireland, if 
all whom the Census Commissioners include as coming under the 
“ school-going age ” were really in attendance at schools. It is hardly 
wise in a country like this, which refuses to make it obligatory upon 
parents to send their children to school for a certain number of years, 
to assume limits that are so wide apart as 5 and 15 for the school- 
going age, and then to discuss the state of education on returns that 
are based on these arbitrary, and unreasonable, and unrecognised limits ; 
for such a course can only lead people to hope for results in the educa- 
tion of the people that are practically unattainable. According to the 
Census Report, no less than 75 per cent, of the children between 5 and 
15, were not attending school in 1851 ; that is, that but one out of 
every four children of the school-going p.ge, instead of one out of every 
four inhabitants, as is nearly the case in the Canton of Berne, was under 
instruction at the time of the enumeration. It is quite clear, however, 
that returns based upon the limits of 5 and 15, must be fallacious. 

Census Returns of Children at School defective. — I regret, however, 
that we have at present in Ireland no reliable educational statistics 
beyond those published by the Commissioners of Education and the 
various educational societies of the country. " The returns published by 
the Census Commissioners of 1851, are unfortunately very defective, 
for there were many concurrent reasons for considering the week ending 
12th April as eminently objectionable for the collection of school sta- 
tistics. It was an inclement period of the year, when younger children 
in remote places do not attend school at all ; agricultural employment 
was drawing away the children who were able to assist in the labours 
of the field ; but affecting the returns more seriously still, it was Passion 
week in the Catholic Church — a week that by thousands of Irish children 
is devoted to the religious duties of the season. I refer to this imper- 
fection in the Census Returns for two reasons : first, because it is 
necessary to guard _ against accepting them as an authority upon the 
state of education in this country ; and secondly, because I believe 
these returns exhibit the attendance at National Schools most disadvan- 
tageous^ to the National system. The number of schools which are 
returned as National in the Census Report (see Census Report, page 
xxiv) is 3,501. Not included in those are 259 Workhouse Schools, and 
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36 Gaol Schools that are given separately, and of these, according to the 
Report of the National Board for 1851, 12S Workhouse and 8 Gaol 
Schools were National. This would make a total of 3,637 National 
Schools accounted for in the Census Report; but the number of National 
Schools actually in operation in 1S51 was 4,704, and liow this dis- 
crepancy of 1,067 is to be accounted for, I really cannot see, unless 
that some of them were closed for Easter vacation,* or that the enumera- 
tors counted two schools held in the same building as one. The Census 
Commissioners argue that the tables which accompany their Report, 
“represent very nearly the average number of persons attending schools 
during the week referred to,” because there is a coincidence between 
the number they found in attendance for any one day of the week 
ending the 12th April, 1851, and the average attendance for the whole 
of the year 1851, in the National Schools. Now, this is a comparison 
between things that are wholly incongruous and dissimilar. The fact 
is, the Census returns show the number who attended at all, even for 
one day, during the week ending the 12th of April, and not the average 
attendance for the six days that composed it ; and the absence of the 
means of comparison is apparent in the fact, that although the average 
attendance of say ten, may be only five, or less even for a week, It 
may so happen that each of the ten may be present for one day or 
more. In this case the Census Commissioners would return ten for 
the week, and the Education Commissioners five, or whatever lesser 
number the average might be — hence, the want of means of comparison. 
In addition, the schools that were most unfavourably affected by the 
week selected for the enumeration, were the National Schools ; for the 
attendance of the Catholic children, who for the reason already stated, 
were likely to have been absent in great numbers, is confined almost 
entirely to schools of this class. The Census Returns are, therefore, 
unfortunately, neither an indication of the general state of school attend- 
ance in 1851, nor a fair representation of the attendance of children at 
National Schools, as compared with the number of children of a school- 
going age in the country. 

Irregularity r of Attendance . — Teachers universally complain that they 
find it nearly impossible to induce their pupils to come in time in the 
morning, to attend from day to day regularly, or to remain for any 
sufficient time at school before quitting it altogether. The interrup- 
tions to a regular school attendance are caused in many ways; children 
at the different seasons being employed in herding, in field labour, and 
in domestic concerns, and unfortunately there may be added to these 
the interruptions caused by the illness, poverty,’ or indolence of the 
parents. I wish that there was a largo bell on every National School, 
to ring for a quarter of an hour before school commences, and thus 
summon all within its hearing to prepare for the business of the day, 
and warn loiterers of the danger of being late. In many continental 
countries this is the custom, and I have been assured that in such 
countries loitering or coming late to school is a thing quite unknown. 
I would strongly suggest, that at least in such schools as are built by aid 
from the State — Model and other Vested Schools — there should always 
be erected a large bell ; and if it were only to remind parents of their 
duties in respect to the education of tbeir children every time they 
should hear it ring, the advantage would more than compensate for 
the trifling expense incurred. 

* The Commissioners, however, state, that wherever the schools were closed 
for Easter vacation (page xxii), the average attendance of the pupils for the 
week preceding the closing of the schools was taken ; which makes the dis- 
crepancy still more inexplicable. 
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Early withdrawal of Children from School. — To remedy or check the 
early withdrawal of children from school, 3s a question of very great 
importance to the educationist. As an inducement for children to 
remain for the completion of the elementary school course pursued in 
every National School, I would beg to suggest that the pupils of the senior 
classes — Fourth and Fifth — should be exempt from payment of school 
fees. In order, however, to give the teacher an interest in inducing 
such children to remain, I would recommend that the State should pay 
the usual school fees for them ; but this award should be made only 
on condition that all the other children in the school exhibit a creditable 
proficiency in their respective classes. In Saxony the law requires that 
every child shall receive for eight years an uninterrupted and efficient 
education; in Prussia, Austria-, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Hanover, Denmark, and Baden, all children are obliged to attend 
school for at least six years ; and in Austria, to prevent irregularity of 
attendance, the rolls of the school are forwarded by the teacher to the 
magistrate of the parish, and “if the attendance of any child has been 
very irregular, and the parent cannot satisfactorily explain such irre- 
gularity, the latter is fined by the magistrate.” Those compulsory 
education laws can, however, never prevail in this country; and as long 
as the parents are steeped in poverty, so that the earnings of their 
children are a matter of moment to them, I see no direct means of 
extending or controlling the period of attendance of children at school. 
It must only be the care of the State to extend the advantages of 
education to such children as are obliged to leave school at an early 
age to earn their bread, by the establishment of Evening Schools, and 
by offering every encouragement to adolescents to continue their educa- 
tion. With this last object in view, I would take leave to suggest 
that annual premiums be offered to males and females who had spent 
five years in a National School, -who are in employment, have a good 
certificate of character from their employers, and are over 15 and under 
21 years of age. There should be annual examinations for these pre- 
miums, and the number of premiums to he allotted might be deter- 
mined by the population, the number of ex-pupils of National Schools, 
and other peculiarities of each district. So that as little as possible of 
the time of the candidates should be taken from their employment, the 
examination should be conducted in writing chiefly, and last for one 
day only. Besides offering an inducement to those who are employed 
to continue their studies, a scheme of this kind would have other 
beneficial influences^ upon education generally, and foremost amongst 
them would be the eclat given to the possession of knowledge by The 
humblest member of the community. In Prussia and Holland, if a 
scholar conduct himself well and make satisfactory progress, on leaving 
the primary school he receives an honorary certificate, which is of 
service to him ever afterwards through life. The distribution of such 
certificates might be introduced into our schools, and might have the 
eftect of inducing children to remain long enough at school to qualify for 
them. The cry of the pessimist, that if the child or man is “full of 
learning, he will not take kindly to his labour, has fortunately not 
increased beyond the force of a whisper in this country ; and I trust 
that its feeble sound will be soon husbed altogether, as much by the 
uttered wisdom of the educated labourer, as by the loud voice of public 
opinion itself, in favour of intellectual and religious progress amongst 
people of every class and degree. 

Eesvlts of the Examination of the Classes.— I made it a point to 
examine every child, in each of the schools that I inspected, in all the 
branches it was returned by the teachers as learning. This process has 
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tlie advantage of satisfying the teacher that the Inspector is inquiring 
into all the operations of liis school, and not merely into a favourable 
or an unfavourable sample of them ; it pleases the children to find a 
stranger take an interest in examining them in the drudgery of their 
least inviting lessons; and it affords the Inspector himself unerring 
means of forming an adequate estimate of the worth of the school. I 
need hardly observe, that in measuring the value of the answering, or 
the general worth of the school, a standard is adopted which would 
represent the state of a really effective and useful country school. 
This standard is very much higher than the average run of elementary 
schools, but, nevertheless, it is not only approachable, but attainable. 
The programme lately issued by the Board makes this standard uniform, 
so that the reports of Inspectors and Head Inspectors may be regarded 
by the public as based upon a common programme of minimum require- 
ments, and can be compared with one another with more advantage 
than heretofore, when each Inspector, in a%neasure, determined upon 
his own standard of proficiency and composed his reports accordingly. 
It is to be regretted that this programme did not appear sooner. In 
the Model Schools, Marlborough-street, Dublin, there was one in use 
for a great number of years past, which answered its purposes well ; 
and in his report for the year 1852, the Rev. Mr. Mitchell gave a 
very good scale of proficieucy, originally drawn up for the school of 
West Ham, in Essex, and then very much in use in the schools 
inspected by Mr. Mitchell, in the Eastern Counties, tfcc. I give this 
programme in the Appendix (D). 

Heading . — Of the children whom I examined — 

36*2 per cent, were in the 1st or lowest class. 
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22'4 per cent, of the children who were returned as reading, failed 
to read passages in the advanced sections of the Second Book ; 38'9 
per cent, were able to read the Second Book fluently, and the remain- 
ing 38-7 per cent, were able to read the higher books with ease and 
expression. These results are very satisfactory. Generally speaking, 
the reading of the children was very good indeed — the girls, in parti- 
cular, read with great clearness and precision. In the St. ColumVs 
Female School, Londonderry*, the children read with as much distinc- 
ness of articulation, elegance of expression, and absence of local accent, 
as in any high class school for ladies I have ever visited. In the case 
of the St. Golumb’s School, and indeed in all cases where the reading 
was better than ordinary, I found the accent, expression, and purity 
of pronunciation of the teachers upon the tongues of their pupils. 
Sometimes I found that the children of a circuit of schools had an 
identity of style and accentual precision, and in such cases I dis- 
covered that the teachers of these schools had all been taught by some 
one teacher who was a superior reader. Taking into account the great 
want of charts and objects to illustrate the reading lessons, to which I 
have already adverted, the knowledge possessed by the children of the 
subject matter of what they were reading was, on the whole, very fair. 

Grammar. — 35*9 per cent, of the children who were classified as 
reading, were not learning grammar; 53T per cent, were learning the 
parts of speech only, and 11 per cent, were learning syntactical pars- 
ing. Of those who were learning the parts of speech, 1 found that 
33*4 per cent, knew them very accurately ; and of those who were 
yol. n. p 
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Appendix fi. returned as parsing, 1 found that 33’3 per cent., exactly one-third 
could apply the laws of syntax, analyze any ordinary sentence, and 
parse it without hesitation. In no single instance, however, did I find 
any attempt made at prosody ; and although our books contain selec- 
tions of poetry in every measure, I do not remember the case of a 
single school in which the attention of the children was directed to 
this variety, or to the subject of metrical arrangement at all. 

I may say the same of grammar that I have just observed of read- 
ing. Wherever the teacher expressed himself with grammatical 
accuracy, the pupils rarely committed a blunder of speech, and often 
spoke with a correctness that would be creditable to more scholarly 
people. On the contrary, when the teacher failed to express himself 
precisely or accurately, or spoke the current provincialisms of the 
place, the pupils fell into similar errors and expressed themselves with 
difficulty. Teachers should not overlook the fine opportunities they 
have of imparting accuracy of expression, one of the great ends of the 
study of grammar, to their pupils, every time they engage in an oral 
exercise. It is then, whilst the mind is excited, and the ardour of the 
child aroused, that a skilful teacher cau give it habits of correct ex- 
pression, of thoughtfulness in the selection of words, and facility in 
the use of an exact and simple phraseology. National Teachers, I regret 
to say, too often neglect such opportunities, and think that a knowledge 
of grammar will necessarily make correct speakers. Macaulay, in his 
essay upon Lord Bacon, says : — 

“Not one Londoner in ten thousand can lay down the rules for the prope 
use of will and shall : yet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces his will 
and shall. Doctor Kohertson could, undoubtedly, have written a luminous dis 
sertation on the use of those words. Tet, even in his latest work, he some- 
times misplaced them ludicrously.” 

I do not, of course, mean to detract from the importance of a thorough 
study of grammar, but I am persuaded that more practical grammar 
can be learned, and is actually learned, by conversation and observa- 
tion in society, than by the daily repetition of rules of syntax, or 
the usual routine race through a parsing lesson. I would therefore 
desire to see grammar taught practically an well as theoretically in our 
schools. 

Dictation and Spelling.— Few children below the Third Class are 
ever employed at writing from dictation. There is no better way for 
teaching spelling, and before the finger of the child can trace the small 
letters upon the slate, it might be put to do it in larger characters upon 
the black board. But of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Class children the 
classes to which writing from dictation is usually taught, I found that 
only 61y per cent, were returned as learning this branch, and of these 
I found that33-6per cent, could write a sentence with tolerable accuracy, 
IU 3 per cent, with ease and correctness, and the remaining 56-1 per 
cent, utterly foiled upon being examined. I attribute this unsatisfactory 
answering to the fitful way in which the subject is taught by most 
teachers. A lesson is given to-day, another a week hence, another in 
a month or so, and so on. Thereis very seldom any regularity observed 
in the order of the lessons, and accordingly very little proficiency made 
m the subject Although so many failed to satisfy me in writing a 
sentence from dictation I an. yet able to state that there is no branch 
in which more progress has been made than in spelling. To be able to 
spell fairly in National Schools, is now the rule, and not the exception. 
It is to the fortunate publication of Dr. Sullivan’s admirable Spelling 
Book Superseded, that we are indebted for this, as well as for thi 
rational method now universally adopted of teaching spelling in our 
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schools. The “ Inquirer f referring to a recent examination of caudi- Appendix G. 

dates who sought admission into the Civil Service, states — “ Of the Head 

three hundred rejected candidates, two hundred and fifty were rejected Inspectors' 
for gross ignorance of spelling and simple arithmetic ; many for such Reports on 
spelling as ‘ worriers,’ ‘fingures,’ ‘firtue,’ c hatered,’ ‘euthesuim.’ Schools 
The children in the Third Class of a National School would hardly Teachers 
fail in words of such common usage ; and, even in a Second Class, most of Examined, 
those words would be spelled correctly. p j~Keena» 

Geography. — 73*3 per cent, of all the children in attendance at the Etq; 
schools which I inspected, were learning geography ; and this shows 
that 9 ‘5 per cent, more than those who were reading the Second Book, 
and above, were engaged at the study of this subject. This must be 
regarded as exhibiting very satisfactory evidence of the increased com- 
prehensiveness of the course of education given in ordinary National 
Schools. Of those who were learning geography, 69 ‘2 per cent, were 
confined to the study of maps only; 19 per cent, were engaged at 
political geography from Text Books ; G'l percent, were learning mathe- 
matical geography ; and the remaining 51 per cent, were occupied in 
the study of physical geography. The answering, on the whole, was 
tolerably satisfactory. Geography is given to children in too abstract 
a shape. Of all other subjects, it is perhaps the least abstract, either 
as to its nature or its details, inasmuch as it treats principally of the 
different divisions of the earth, political or natural; of the position and 
distance in relation to us ; of the various states and cities ; of the course 
of rivers, and the direction of mountains ; of the manners, habits, customs, 
language, and trade of those who people the earth ; and of the principal 
animals, plants, and minerals, &c., &c.; and yet I observed that it was 
almost invariably taught as an abstract thing of imaginary lines, of 
curves, and fantastic shapes upon a map, and as a thing devoid of all 
interest in reference to the explorations of our mariners, the acquisi- 
tions of our warriors, or the happy and fruitful intercourse that exists 
between commercial nations. There is a great want of books of travel 
in our schools, such as the stirring narrative of Robinson Crusoe, the 
voyages of Captain Cook, the journeys of Humboldt, or the more recent 
and interesting career of the Arctic navigators, in their search for the 
north-west passage. I know that the voice from c< Mercy Bay 71 has been, 
heard in continental and transatlantic states ; hut the compatriots of 
the noble narrator have yet, I am quite ashamed to say, almost to learn 
his very name. 4 Indeed, the narrative of Sir Robert Maclure’s discovery 
of the north-west passage, would, I ain certain, be a most interesting 
little manual in maritime discovery, for the pupils of our National 
Schools ; and along with it might he given short memoirs of the 
illustrious men who assisted within the last forty years in the solution 
of the great geographical problem — memoirs of such men as Maclure 
himself, Franklin, Ross, Parry, Back, Penny, Buchan, Clavering, Lyons, 

Beechy, Lease, Simpson, Rae, Richardson, Bird, Collinson, Pullen, 

Austen, DeHaven, Porsyth, Kellet, M'Clintoch, Belcher, and Pirn. In 
addition to the foregoing, and other books of the same class, I would 
recommend that the Commissioners should publish an extensive set of 
geographical charts, and some small-sized globes — for something beyond 
the mere ordinary maps is required to excite the interest and curiosity 
of children. In my examination of the schools, but particularly in m.v- 
examination of the teachers, I used a little vulcanized India-rubber 
hall, about eight inches in diameter, which I carried aheui with me, 

. * During my examinations of the teachers last yea: , I scarcely met with one who 
knew any thing about Sir Robert Maclure, or bis great discovery in the Polar seas, 

VOL. U. ' P 2 
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and inflated with a few breaths whenever I required to use it. It 
served for blank maps in local geography, and in mathematical geo- 
graphy it answered most of the purposes of a globe. I mention this 
simple contrivance, which I found exceedingly useful, to show how 
easily and inexpensively — the price was only 4s. 6d. — school wants 
may be supplied by the exercise of a little ingenuity. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic, and indeed the mathematical subjects 
generally, are very much neglected in the schools of the North of Ireiand. 
There was a proportion of 43*5 per cent, only, of the total number that 
I examined, engaged at the study of arithmetic. Of these, 63'3 per 
cent, were working the simple rules ; 20 per cent., the compound rules ; 
and 16’ 7 per cent., proportion, and above. I cannot report favourably 
of the answering. Notation has been very much neglected, fori found 
only 2T2 per cent, of those who were learning arithmetic, who were 
able to write down a number not exceeding seven places. In the com- 
mercial rules, the answering was equally unsatisfactory, and very few 
attained to the higher rules at all. This great deficiency cannot be 
altogether attributed to want of taste — as some people say — for arith- 
metic, on the part of the pupils ; for I fancy that if the teachers were 
really alive to the iiuportanceof the subject, a taste could be cultivated for 
it ; but it isowing to absolute remissness in relation to the introduction 
of the subject at a sufficiently early age in the child’s school career, and 
afterwards to carelessness in the method of teaching it. Again, there 
is no attempt made to popularize it. A sensible teacher, in imitation of 
Pestalozzi, would make arithmetic treat rather of things than of abstrac- 
tions, and, whilst interesting the child with a number and variety of 
objects, would coax it quietly into the consideration of abstract numbers, 
and even into the process of calculation itself. But, instead of doing 
this, and of saving the child much perplexity and harassing, most 
teachers go on in the old sing-song way of hearing the tables, setting 
a sum, inspecting the answer, and finishing their task by pronouncing 
right or wrong. 

Ignorance of arithmetic is still more general amongst girls than 
amongst boys. Fenelon, in his treatise upon tlie Education of Females, 
says — <l On sait assez que l’exactitude de compter souvent fait le bon 
ordre dans les maisons f and I may add to this, that in my own 
experience, I never met a female who had an ability for calculation 
that was not possessed of decision of character, and of general vigour 
and elasticity of intellect. Teachers should, therefore, familiarize their 
female pupils as much as possible with the subject j but no female, who 
knows how to read, should be permitted to remain for a moment in a 
National School, unless she applies herself to the study of arithmetic. 

Mental arithmetic commands very little attention in the elementary 
schools of the North. Altogether, there were hut 13*6 per cent, of the 
children whom I examined learning this very important branch. Mental 
arithmetic has been most unfairly cried down by some people, on the 
ground that it is mere show — an exhibition of arithmetical magic, to 
beguile the senses of school visitors, and a thing of little or no practical 
advantage. Such people have no right to condemn the thing itself, 
because they object to its show ; let them condemn the show if they like, 
but if they do, they must condemn all expositions of the proficiency of 
tja.e. classes in public schools. People also condemn it, and say that there 
is trickery init, because the results appear to them extraordinary ; but 
the same p eo^kvwoul d condemn grammar if the parsingof a sentence were 
so far beyond their own.knowledge or comprehension, as that they could 
not follow it. Mental arithmetic is, however, too useful a subject to be 
neglected, because it is cried down. The study of it must be extended. 
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The traveller’s solicitude now-a-days, is “ safety and quickness,” and he Appejtbix g. 

obtains both by means of railways ; and at the merchant’s counter, the Hea(J 

desideratum is "accuracy and facility” of calculation. The former is ob- Inspectors’ 
tained by slate, and the latter by mental arithmetic. Every accurate Reports on 
calculator is not a quick calculator ; but if mental arithmetic were more j chool “ , 
generally practised, to calculate at all would be to calculate quickly. In and P Teiheri 
the fifth number of the Quarterly Journal of Education (published in Examined 
1833), there is an anecdote related, which illustrates the want of facility p j~Kl wa 
in mental calculation, which people of scientific character may some- Em. ' 
times exhibit: — 

“A society of mathematicians was accustomed to meet at dinner, previously 
to commencing the learned discussions of the evening. One day the hill was 
brought in and handed to the man of science in the chair, that he might declare 
how much was due from each. Not having pen and ink, he was puzzled, and 
gave it over to the distinguished mathematician on his right hand, who found 
himself compelled to pass it to the next, and so on, till it was returned to the 
president. In this dilemma, the matter was referred to the waiter, who, after 
looking at the bill for a second or two, named the exact sum which was to be paid 
by each.” 

The above little anecdote, told upon very good authority, is an 
excellent argument to show that mental arithmetic should not be 
neglected, whilst slate arithmetic is so sedulously practised. 

Writing . — One of the best evidences that I have met of the felicitous 
change which the National System is effecting in the education of the 
people, is to compare the returns of those who can read and write, read 
only, and neither read nor write, as given in the Census Report for 
1851, with the results of a tour of inspection in the National Schools. 

In 1851, there were 644,371 children under five years of age, and 
of the remaining 5,908,015 of the population, the Census Commissioners 
report that — 

1,938,685, or 32-8 per cent, could read and write 

1,203,047, or 20*3 per cent, could read only. 

2,766,283, or 46*9 per cent, could neither read nor write. 

Now, this shows that of the 3,141,732 who could read, 38‘3 per cent, 
could not write ; and it appears very strange how such a number could 
have learned how to read, without at the same time acquiring a know- 
ledge of writing. This can be readily accounted for by reviewing the 
very imperfect kiud of education which the people heretofore received. 

In a National School, however, if a child learn to read, it must now of 
necessity, by the nature of the National System, learn to write (see page 
58) ; the one is looked upon as having special kindred with the other ; 
and, in my experience of National Schools, last year, I found that 8G*S 
per cent, of those who were classified as learning to read, were actually 
engaged in learning to write. This, therefore, is a great change which 
the National System is effecting. Future Census Returns will, I trust, 
show', that. whatever the number may be that can read, the same num- 
ber, or some number very close upon it, will also be returned as able 
to write. 

I cannot say much in praise of the (juality of the writing which came 
under my notice in the National Schools. Teachers, generally speak- 
ing, treat this subject very carelessly : they either place a head-line 
before tbe child, or set him a copy, and then leave him to himself to 
make the most of the exercise. They seldom study the art of teaching 
writing. I wish that the admirable little tract upon this subject, which 
was written a few years since by Mr. Larkin, first master in the Model 
Schools, Dublin, was circulated by the Board amongst our teachers. I n 
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tliis little treatise, the art of teaching writing is cleverly and judiciously 
exhibited. I liavehad occasion, however, to find more fanltwith the writ- 
ing of the girls than with that of the boys. Female teachers think it gen- 
teel to lead theirpupils into the angular style ; and, no matter how cramped 
or illegible the writing is, provided that it is angular, and that the copy 
is clean, they appear to be satisfied. Some people think that males 
and females should write exactly alike ; but I believe this to be neither 
desirable nor possible. The round hand of our copy lines is, on the one 
hand, too masculine and bold for females ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the writing of females generally in National Schools is so sharp and 
cramped as to be illegible. There is a medium style wanted, a style 
which, being neither too round, nor too angular, nor too formal, ought 
to be at the same time elegant and legible. Of this kind of writing 
I know of no published set of copy lines, although it is the style 
which is every day used by ladies of education in their correspon- 
dence. The elementary steps in any system of writing must of course 
be formal and according to rule j but, after the elements have been mas- 
tered, there ought then to be a set of finishing copy lines that would 
form the hand to a style of ease, clearness, and neatness. A larly who 
is a very eminent educationist, has beeu good enough to write me a few 
lines of the class of writing to which I now refer : and I take this 
opportunity of giving a specimen of it, for the advantage of teachers to 
whom this style is unknown.* [See Specimen A, opposite page 112.] 

I would very strongly recommend the Commissioners to have a head- 
line printed in each page of their copy books. This would secure three 
important ends : the child would be certain of always having a good 
copy line for imitation before him ; the master would be saved the 
trouble of setting the head lines ; and there would be one uniform style 
of good writing in all our schools. Such an arrangement would add 
very little to the expense of our copy books. 

In a special report which I made to the Board some time ago, 
I observed that, although I thought it better to write with a quill than 
with a steel pen, yet, on account of the difficulty of procuring good quill 
pens, and the trouble of making and mending them, I thought it would 
he more advisable, ou the whole, and more economical, to use steel pens 
in our schools. Steel pens, too, have been of late so much improved, 

' and rendered so cheap, that I think there is the greater reason for using 
them in elementary schools in preference to the quills. As an illustra- 
tion of the cheapness of steel pens, I have just learned that at the 
Calender-street National School, Belfast, conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy, the expense for the last year for steel pens for 300 day pupils 
and 250 adult night pupils, was only six shillings. The pens were 
always good, and there was no inconvenience : quill pens for the same 
number would have cost at least ten times as much and given a hundred 
times more trouble. 

Drawing . — This is a subject which I found was introduced into one 
school only. There is no subject of more importance to teachers, and 
no subject more neglected by them. I have scarcely met with a single 
teacher in Ulster who could draw with tolerable accuracy the simplest 
diagram. A geometrical figure, when drawn upon the black-board by 
a teacher, seldom looks like what it is intended to illustrate : parallel 
lines look as if they were soon to meet ; perpendiculars, as if they were 
on the point of falling j circles, as if they were ill-shaped polygons ; and 

* Another lady has been obliging enough to write me a specimen of the 
angular, style, -which, will also be found, opposite page . 112 (see Specimen B), 
and which illustrates the feasibility of making the aDgular hand both legible 
and elegant. : , . 
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equilateral figures, as if there was no such thing as equality of dimen- Appendix G. 

sion. Although the scale and compasses are in constant use by the Hea(1 

stonecutter, the mason, the carpenter, the cabinetmaker, the gardener, Inspectors* 
the smith, «fcc., their utility and application are seldom, if ever, ex- R eperts on 
plained to children at school ; in short, geometrical drawing and prac- ?ns°°ctU 
tical geometry are entirely overlooked. Speaking of the importance aXeaclers 
of the latter, Mr. Richard Redgrave, r.a., the distinguished artist, says Examined. 

“ h? practical geometry is found the law of all forms, the constructing skele- Eit' Kcemn \ 
ton of all ornament, and the source of proportion and symmetry ; and having 
laid a foundation in this study, the long flowing lines, the symmetrical curves, 
and balanced quantities of ornament, are excellently fitted to form the hand and 
educate the eye.” 

The Government Schools of Art are inducing a very great taste for 
drawing ; and the occupation of the “designer” is now ODe of vast 
importance. Drawing can, then, become an industrial element in our 
schools, and because it can, it deserves the more care and attention. The 
objection raised to preparing children at public schuols for certain trades 
and employments, cannot apply to training them for the pursuits of art. 

person of ordinary health and strength can become a tradesman — 
as a carpenter, a tailor, <fcc. : he has skilled persons in every direction 
to whom he can apprentice himself, and he incurs little or no hazard 
of ever failing in Ins trade. But there are few opportunities in ox-di- 
nary places to cultivate the arts ; apprenticeships cannot readily be 
served to them ; and even, when they can, no one except a person of 
admitted, taste and ability would dream of making the pursuits of art 
a. profession, for without this taste and ability the long years of appren- 
ticeship would be only thrown away. Mr. Cole, speaking of the neces- 
sity of elementary art instruction, before improved design can be pro- 
duced, says — 

“Until he can give evidence that his eyes are able to see forms, lights, and 
shadows, and are sensible of the harmonies and discords of colour, and that his 
hand has been tutored to follow his perceptions, it must not betaken for granted 
that he can understand principles of design.” 



It is, therefore, only a matter of common fairness, to place the appren- 
tice to the trades and the apprentice to the arts upon an equality at 
the. start of their career j and to do this, children at school must have 
their taste for art educated and tested. Again, art education in a pub- 
lic school — as preparing children to become designers, engravers, 
lithographers, engineers, <fec. — can no more be objected to on economic 
grounds, than the regula iry education which is given in the same 
school, and which prepart .aildren to become clerks, teachers, &c. 

I deem it of the highest importance to add drawing to the usual 
business of our female schools. The sources of employment of a kind 
suitable to females, are, unfortunately, in this country very limited, 
and it is painful to observe that almost every new employment in which 
woman engages, belongs to the class of rude labour. I have seen 
women, within the last year, manage the harrow, and work with the 
spade. I have seen them on the sea shore carry heavy loads of seaweed 
on their shoulders, up steep precipices ; and I have seen the degenerate 
and sickly look of the Belfast mill girls, consequent upon the labours and 
hardships of their lives. This is not only an unnatural order of things, 
but it is a social and national disgrace. The more employments of a 
gentle kind there are for women, the better will it be for society ; and 
'it appears to me that the occupation of the designer is one peculiarly 
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App endix G. adapted to them, and one which it ought to he the effort of the public 
to open up for them. 

I trust, therefore, that Managers and teachers will recognise the im- 
portance of drawing as an educational element in their schools, and 
that they will foster its study with the more solicitude, because, as an 
industrial branch, it is likely to alleviate the condition of woman, by 
widening for her the channels of natural and legitimate employment. 

Geometry . — There were but 1*4 per cent, of the children whom I 
examined engaged at mensuration \ ‘8 per cent, at geometry ; T per 
cent, at algebra ; *08 per cent, at navigation ; and none at all at tri- 
gonometry. Small as these returns are, and unsatisfactory as such a 
neglect of the mathematical sciences must be, 1 have yet to complain 
more of the manner in which these subjects are treated, than that they 
have been so well nigh entirely neglected. In the first place, mensu- 
ration is almost invariably taught before geometry, and geometry is 
degraded to an ordinary lesson to be repeated by rote. The latter 
defect is too universally condemned to require an additional word upon 
it ; but the former arrangement has many intelligent persons to support 
and defend it. I look upon it, however, as opposed to the whole spirit 
of educational science, which makes the accumulation of knowledge 
always ancillary to the discipline of the mind. A moment’s reflection 
upon our system of education will show that this view is correct. 
In the early stages of a child’s education the teacher is obliged to rely 
a good deal upon its memory ; then charts, tablets, and objects are 
referred to, to illustrate and explain every important thing that occurs 
in a lesson ; by-and-byo abstract things are hinted at, and calculation 
commences ; then the teacher begins the demonstrative element, intro- 
ducing it, of course, with all the art and skill at his command ; the 
development is very gradual, but each stage gives new strength and 
increased breadth to the intellect ; and, -whilst all this is being done, 
and just as the child reaches, as it may be said, the last stage of this 
elaborate educational process, when he ought to be well qualified to 
engage in the simple train of reasoning involved in an easy demonstra- 
tion, strange to say, he is then, by the practice of most teachers in this 
country, compelled to make a long retrograde step, and to cram his 
memory with a whole volume of the rules of mensuration, without 
knowing and before be attempts a single proposition in geometry, upon 
which those rules are founded. There is an inexplicable inconsistency 
in all this. Geometry and mensuration ought naturally- to be learned 
together j but if there is to be a separation, let that from which the 
other is derived come first. 

If the advantages of the study of geometry were better known, the 
subject would, no doubt, be more generally introduced into the course 
of education pursued in the National Schools of the North. These 



\ 



advantages consist chiefly in the analyzing power which it gives the 
mind ; 1 — .t <• . 



the habit of concentrativeness which it engenders j the perfect 
example it affords of undisputed and indisputable truth \ and the taste 
which it gives for order, method, precision of expression, and har- 
mony of arrangement. These are some of the advantages which may 
be gained by all who study geometry j then, there are in addition, the 
special scientific advantages obtained in the application of geometrical 
knowledge to trades and professional pursuits. 

Navigation. From Bundoran to Belfast, coastwise, I know of only 
three places in which navigation is taught yet immense numbers of 
our seafaring population are reared along those coasts. The public in 
the end are the sufferers, from the ignorance of nautical science exhi- 
bited by the general run of sailors ; for many a vessel would be saved 
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and many a life rescued from death, if common sailors possessed even Appendix G. 
moderate skill in tlie science of their profession. To acquire a knowledge jj ca ^ 
of navigation is, however, a very expensive affair in most places ; so ex- inspectors’ 
pensive, that poor fishermen, from whose families come immense numbers Reports on 
of sailors, can seldom or never dream of encountering it. Navigation inspected and 
is studied only after the young sailor has made a few voyages and Teachers 
saved a little money, and become ambitious to rise in his profession. Examined. 

But I think it might be naturally expected, that if navigation were p j Keenan 
taught in National Schools, at the National School fee, and that the Esq. * 
teaching of the subject were encouraged by the Commissioners in mari- 
time towns, numbers of lads who are intended for the sea would 
continue at school to learn it as a supplemental part of their ordinary 
education. I would suggest, therefore, that the Commissioners, on the 
principle upon which they give an extra grant to a teacher of agricul- 
ture, should award at least £10 a-year to any teacher of a National 
School who could show that he had a class of six pupils, on an average 
for the whole year round, learning navigation. The towns in my cir- 
cuit of districts which should be specially encouraged are — *Bundoran, 
Ballyshannon, ^Donegal, *KilIybegs, *Ardara, *Dungloe, *Duufanaghy, 
*Ratbmullen, *Buncrana, *Malin, *Moville, Berry, Portrush, *Bally- 
castle, *Cushendall, *Glenarm, Larne, Carrickfergus, and Belfast. 

No male teacher should be appointed hereafter to any town marked 
in the preceding list with an asterisk, who would not be capable of 
teaching navigation ; inasmuch as from the size and circumstances of 
those towns there can be only one male school in each of them ; and 
in the other towns I have named, care should he taken that there 
should be at least one school in which a master properly qualified to 
teach navigation should he found. 

Music and Language , ij-c. — There are three things which the 
National System in its ordinary operations is effecting, which are 
not at all gratifying to our patriotism. We are quietly but certainly 
destroying the national legend, national music, and national language 
of the country. The first is associated with the history of the people ; 
the second with their poetry, habits, and manners ; and the last with 
their individuality as a nation of ancient race. I regret very much 
to have to report that I found music — I mean, of course, vocal music — 
practised in ver}* - few schools. 

An evidence of the ancient civilization of our country is found in the 
fact, that hack to very remote ages we have accurate knowledge! of 
the existence of a national music of a beautiful and elaborate class, 
and it will redound little to our credit if we permit the higher civiliza- 
tion which prevails at present to lack one grand characteristic which 
distinguished that of our forefathers. 

But in the few schools in which I found vocal music was practised, 
the style of music was of that namby-pamby kind that of late years 
has been regularly recognised as “ school music.” I don’t think that I 
have heard five different Irish melodies sung in all the schools that I 
have ever visited ; and as to the schools which I visited and inspected 
last year, I could not name one in which I heard a melody of Ireland 
sung. The introduction of Hullah’s system into the country brought 
into use a series of melodies, constructed with no idea as to melodic 
excellence, but to illustrate the intervals, sharps, flats, scales, marks of 

t “It would appear that the Church music, likewise, of the Irish enjoyed no 
inconsiderable repute in the seventh century, as we find Gertrude, the daughter 
of the potent Maire du Palais, Pepin, sending to Ireland for persona qualified to 
instruct the nuns of the abbey of Uivelle in psalmody." — Moore's History of 
Ireland, vol. i, page 315 . London, 1835 . 
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expression, &c., to be met with in music. These tunes of Hullali do not 
pretend to any national character ; but there cannot, above all be 
discovered a phrase in a single one of them that would identify it with 
any of the familiar types of an Irish song. There must be a homeli- 
ness in tunes as well as in words, if they are to touch the heart • and 
we are abandoning a great humaniziug power we have at our command 
when we disregard the natural homeliness of the strains hummed by 
a mother over the cradle, and substitute in their stead tunes that 
are foreign to all sympathy, that belong to no country, that are sung 
in no home, that are inelegant in their style, and cheerless in their 
effects upon the ear. These tunes being heard or sung by children 
in school, day after day and year after year, they must necessarily be 
retained iri their memories, they must occur to them by-and-bye as 
reminiscences of childhood, and as such, no matter how meagre and 
uninviting their melody, they will be involuntarily repeated ; and in 
this way we are unfortunately not only not disseminating Irish music 
but we are absolutely laying tbe foundation of its complete extinction 
from the tastes and habits of the people. Cardinal 'Wiseman in his 
lectures upon the “ Home Education of the Poor,” delivered’ at St. 
Martin’s Hall, London, in connexion with the Educational Exhibition 
of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, eloquently refers 
to the class of music that should he practised in our schools. 



‘J 1 wouM have,” he says,* “the English agricultural peasant a songster as 
well as him of southern climes ; and, therefore, when a hoy has finished bis e’dn! 
cation I would have him bear in his memory a stock of songs which would 
cheer his toll for hfe— songs full of affection towards every thing around him 
literally filling his heart with love of his home, making him beUeve it to he’ 
however humble, to him the happiest and most sacred spdt on earth : love of the 
very earth itself, which submits to his rode handling, and repays the labour of 
his hands and the sweat of his brow by filling his arms with the teeming ateid 
anceofitswomb— love of the various domestic creatures that look uf to him 
for then- sustenance, and see in him their providence, and pay him back ahS 
antiy by the food and the clothing which they give him; love for natureto 
every form making it always appear to him fair, whether it be in the “tom oi 
in the sunshine, in the gloom ot winter or in the bloom of summer—alwavs the 
same, glowing and joyful; but however bright, ever showing him Sr 
through all brightness by its superior brilliancy, beaming ever upon S, Sell 
every part of her, the face of a gracious and a bountiful God.” ® 

sllld»<!\ a sudl . son S s as Cardinal Wiseman here 

alludes to, and with the further view of saving our institution from 
the stigma that must rest upon it, if directly or indirectly we are 
fw'fu ‘n* 6 deC ? y ° r e , xtmctl0n «f national music, I beg to surest 
that the Commissioners should publish a selection of appropriate Irish 
melodies and there are scores of them admirably suited to school 

of the e w7 a ,Tt er f 6 P ? C r’ f0r the “ se of the ‘sellers pupils 

of the National Schools. A few universally acknowledged superior 

pieces of music of a sacred character would also be important additions 

n i , “ f?r there are few< indee(J> ^ ]l0 al . e not aua . 
amonsst ohMren hardiy any - 

, '5 Commissioners should, m my opinion, give some stimulus to the 

to the\inbrc U +’ lC ’ a f d addlt . 10n . t0 what 1 have suggested in relation 
to the publication of certain selections, I would beg to urge the propriety 

cessMHAntrnd a ” D , gra * - lty ’ say of £ 2 ’ “7 tLher who suc- 

1 A V ° e ? “™ c , Int0 a <*»°l. and tends to spread a 
knowledge of it throughout his locality. It might be even advisable 

, t ? he Educational Exhibition, page 244 
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to require — as is done in most countries of Europe, anil in a modified Arprsmx a. 
■wav in England — that all trained and classed teachers should know at Head 
least the simple elements of the science of music. Inspectors’ 

Irish Language. — The Census Returns show that upwards^ ofa 
million and a-half, or 23*3 per cent, of the population, spoke Irish in inspected and 
the year 1851. The National System is every year diminishing this Teachers 
number. Even in places where all social communication is carried on Gra mme 
in Irish, and where, in short, few or none of the adult population know p.j . Keenan, 
a word of English, the language of the National Schools, the books, the Esq. 
teaching, &c., are entirely English. The children of parents who at 
present speak Irish only, will, through the course of education pursued 
in the National Schools" and the experience of home, speak English and 
Irish when they grow up ; hut their children will in nine cases out of 
every ten speak English only. In this way the Irish language will 
gradually fall into disuse, and be, perhaps, forgotten. Many good men 
would rejoice at this ; but they seem to me to forget that the people might 
know both Irish and English, and they also forget that by continuing to 
speak Irish and learning English through its medium, the latter language 
would be enriched by the imagery and vigour of the mother tongue, and 
the process of learning would be a mental exercise of so varied and power- 
ful a character, that its disciplinal effect upon the mind would be equal, 
in itself, and by itself, to a whole course of education of the ordinary 
kind. The shrewdest people in the world are those who are bilingual ; 
borderers have always been remarkable in this respect. But the most 
stupid children I have ever met with are those who were learning 
English whilst endeavouring to forget Irish. It is hard to conceive 
any more difficult school exercise than to begin owe first alphabet, and first 
syllabication, and first attempt at reading, in a language of which we 
know nothin", and all this without the means of reference to, or com- 
parison with, a word of our mother tongue. Yet this is the ordeal 
Irish speaking children have to pass through, and the natural result is 
that the English which they acquire is very imperfect The real policy 
of the educationist would, in my opinion, be to fceachlrish grammatically 
and soundly to the Irish speaking people, and then to teach them English 
through the medium of their native language. The Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, in his report for the 
year 1849, upon the schools of the southern and central counties of Wales, 
speaking of the bilingual characteristics of the Welsh people, says — 

‘ ‘ Of the possibility , and, indeed, of the probability of the two languages existing and 
flourishing concurrently in the principality, I must repeat that I entertain little doubt." 

The late Mr. Fletcher, in his report for 1851, whilst recommending 
that every encouragement should be given to Welsh pupil teachers to 
acquire a facile use of idiomatic English, says — 

“ If even yet more could be done in encouraging such a movement, it should, 

I think, be tried, since the whole population are as desirous to learn English as 
to remember Welsh ; and surely this is all that can be desired in such a matter, 
since they will be no worse Britons fur being good Welshmen.’' 

Again, the Rev. H. W. Bellairs, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
in hfs report for 1854, included “the great advantage of teaching more 
than one language to children,” as one of the leading points deserving 
of notice with regard to the Welsh schools; and, after enumerating some 
of the bilingual influences of the education of Welsh children, upon the 
development of their intellectual powers, he states * 

■ “My convictions of the importance of really good etymological teaching have 
been much strengthened by these considerations.” ' ~ • -• <■- 
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In an able article upon the University of Dublin in the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Education/’ for July, 1833,* the writer says — 

“ It is much to be regretted that the measures for the cultivation of the Irish 
language were not more efficient or more permanent. To soy nothing of the loss 
that has arisen from the neglect of such an instrument in the instruction and civiliza 
a tion of the peasantry , who in large districts of the country understood no other- 
language, we must regTet the narrow policy which prevented the cultivation of 
native literature from the injury it has inflicted on the sources of Irish history.” 
m, My experience last year of the schools of the County Donegal (see 
Leckonnell in the Appendix), a couu ty in which 28*7 per cent, of the peo- 
ple speak Irish, led me to reflect very much on this important question. 
I have already stated in substance the conclusions at which I arrived 
but for convenience sake I beg to repeat them. I am convinced— ’ 
1st. That the Irish speaking people ought to be taught the Irish 
language grammatically ; and that school books in Irish should be pre- 
pared for the purpose. 1 

2nd. That English should be taught to all Irish speaking children 
through the medium of the Irish. 

3rd. That if this system be pursued, the people will be very soon 
better educated than they now are, or possibly can be for many genera- 
tions, upon the present system : and — 

4th. That the English language will in a short time be more generally 
and purely spoken than it can be by the present system for many 
generations. 

History.— History may bo saiil to bo entirely neglected in our Na- 
tional Schools. The meagre outlines of the subject contained in our 
infth Book are arranged in so unattractive a form, that few teachers or 
pupils ever study them carefully. Itwould be most desirable if some little 
manual upon the subject were published by the Board ; and although 
some people regard the history of our own country as too debatable 
to enter upon it in a National School, I cannot say that I coincide 
with them in such an opinion. History ought to be outside the domain 
of politics or religious strife, and I do not see what food for contention 
there would be m describing bow our country was anciently peopled ■ 
the immigrations that swelled its population ; the kingdoms and order 
ot government that were established ; the early spread of Christianity 
and learning • ; the annexation to England, and the wars that attended 
it, die. Probably the history of no country can be written without 
exciting some disputable propositions ; but this affords no reason for the 
entire suppression of the study of the subject. In most continental 
countries the two leading thoughts of an educationist are to make the 
grammar of the language, and the leading features of the history of the 
state the groundwork and the essentialityof an elementary school course. 

Industrial tranches.—' The industrial education of girls may be said 
to be the only education of an industrial nature that comes under the 
attention of a Head Inspector; for the Agricultural Schools, the sole 
schools of industry for boys in the country (except in the workhouses), 
so far as the industrial branch is concerned, come entirely under the 
jurisdiction of another class of Inspectors. In addition, it so happened 

taught” 0 '"” 03,1116 3Cr0SS 3 Sdl ° 01 kSt yeal ’’ “ wbioh agriculture was 

T- h ° le - 1 P" P** 01 ? faTom ' abI y of the attention paid to indus- 
trial operations in female schools ; for tl.ere are few in which at least 
plain sew, ng is not practised by the pupils ; and in the large majority 
of the schools, crochet, embroidery, and knitting are taught. 

To use the needle well m plain sewing, is, I suppose, after all, the 

Society &r the “ n of 
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great end of a female industrial education ; and, if we proceed further, ArpujfDix Gh 
by the introduction of a remunerative class of industrial occupation into Head 
our schools, we are, I fear, changing the school into the factory, and direct- inspector*’ 
ing children’s minds from their legitimate school business. In times of Reports on 
famine and distress, this -was a necessary evil ; but, as we emerge from inspected 
the effects of those disastrous times, we ought to endeavour to shake off and Teacher* 
some of the abnormal conditions in which they left us. A most intel- Examined, 
ligent lady, at the head of a great industrial institution in the South of p j Keenan 
Ireland, in a recent letter to me, states : — E s q.' 

“If we can get on without an industrial school, it will be a great matter for 
the literary advancement. It often frets me to see how little value is set upon 
the book, and what intense application is given to the crochet needle." 

The almost universal employment of girls, and the not unusual 
employmeuts of hoys, in many parts of the country, at the sewed muslin 
work, has, I regret to say, retarded the spread of education in such 
places to a very deplorable extent j and until some regulations be made 
by the State, analogous to those in force in mills and factories, which 
will compel employers to refuse work to children under a certain age 
— say eleven or twelve — unless they can produce a certificate that they 
are regularly attending school for at least three hours a day, I see 
little hope of amelioration in this respect. Parents are unfortunately 
too greedy for the earnings of their children, and children at an early 
age have quite a passion for earning money. 

I wish that more use were made in our schools of the Finchley 
Manual upon Domestic Economy. If proper attention were paid to 
this subject, young girls could readily obtain situations as servants 
immediately after quitting school. At present, on account of her in- 
experience and unprepared state, there is a hiatus between school time 
and the time a girl isjtt for service, which, being spent in idleness and 
thoughtlessness, becomes the most morally perilous period of her life. 

Common Things. — This subject within the past few years has excited 
considerable attention. There is, of course, nothing new in the subject , 
or in its being embraced in a course of elementary education ; for our 
Lesson Books since their publication, and our system of teaching since 
the establishment of the National Board, are based upon the inculcation 
of "common things nor is there any thing new even in the name; for 
the Irish Commissioners of 1S24-, in one of their reports, refer to the 
general ignorance of "common things” of the pupils whom they exa- 
mined. During my inspection last year, I met with very few children 
who displayed any acquaintance with the ordinary phenomena of life, 
or who appeared to have been exercised by their teachers in an 
inquiry into the use or nature of the commonest objects around 
them. I cannot, therefore, say that this subject has made any way in 
the circuit of districts in my charge as yet. 1 examined the schools of 
two of the teachers who got high premiums from the “ Sullivan Fund,” 
for distinguished answering in common things, but they kept their 
knowledge of common things to themselves ; for, upon an examination 
of the classes of their schools, I found no traces of any teaching in this 
direction. I would take the liberty of suggesting to Dr. Sullivan, 
through whose ability and munificence, attention has been excited in 
this country to the subject, the propriety of awarding his premiums to 
the teachers for the best answering of their pupils ; for I fear that an 
examination of the teachers only will not ensure what I am certain Dr. 

Sullivan is most anxious for — that is, the introduction of the science 
of common things into the common teaching of our schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. 

In addition to the physical and economic subjects — the specialities — 
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which this science is commonly understood to embrace, I would desire 
to see included in it a knowledge of the principles of the constitution 
under which we live, of the rights of citizenship, of the laws of the 
land, and of our duties to the state.* The Austrian government has a 
little volume in circulation in its schools, entitled, “The duties of sub- 
jects towards their sovereigns,” which discusses some of the points I 
have just referred to. In an Irish National School I would expect to 
find the history, progress, principles, rules, and regulations of the 
National System taught as “ Common Things ;” and, in short, I would 
desire to see embraced in this curiously named science, all matters and 
things that are appropriate to the condition, and suited to the intel- 
ligence, of the children attending our schools. Fenelon advocated this 
sort of teaching nearly 200 years ago. When writing upon the edu- 
cation of females, he says : — 

“II serait bon anssi qu’elles sussent quelque chose des principals regies de 
la justice ; par exeinple, la difference qu'il y a entre un testament et une dona- 
tion; ce que c’est qu’un contrat, une substitution, un partage de coheritiers; 
les principales regies du droit ou des coutumes du pays oil l’on est, pour rendre 
ces actes valides ; ce que c’est que propre, ce que c’est que communaute ; ce que 
c’est que biens meubles et immeubles. Si elles se marient, toutes leurs prind- 
pales affaires rouleront la-dessus*” 

But, whilst I desire to see the range of " common things ” widened 
I wish to state, that at no price — no matter what the looked-for gain — 
would I accept rambling or superficial teaching. I know that teachers 
have a tendency to these defects, and I fear that the variety which 
common things present would increase this tendency: it is, therefore, 
with the greatest care and caution that the leaching of the science is 
to be approached. 

. Trained Teachers. — I am very happy to be able to report favourably 
of the trained teachers as a body. I have never entered a school- 
room, and taken a glance round about, that I was not able at once to 
pronounce as to whether the master was trained or not; such a dif- 
ference, generally speaking, is there between the schools of the trained 
and the untrained teachers; and I have been so impressed by the 
superiority of the schools of the former, that I look forward with 
extreme anxiety to the day when every teacher of a National School 
can produce a certificate of training. I must, however, say that I met 
with some teachers who neglected to make sufficient use of the. hints, 
suggestions, and instructions which they received at the normal estab- 
lishment in Dublin, and their remissness was always apparent in the 
tone and aspect of their schools. These cases were, fortunately, few and 
exceptional. Many people fancy, and indeed it has been over and over 
again said, that training renders teachers conceited and above their 
business, but I cannot join in the cry. The mistake arises from ob- 
scurely discriminating between confidence and conceit ; the skilled 
master naturally acquires the former, and that he should possess it is 
of importance as it favours the success of his labours ; whilst the un- 
skilled master, as far as my experience goes, relies on the latter for a 
safe passport through his difficult duties. 

Special Class. — The same mistake has prevailed in reference to 
another most useful set of teachers, the teachers of the special class, 
and the same or greater prejudice and unmerited censure, have been 
directed against them. I feel it a duty to state to the Board, that 
no experiment in the training of teachers which the Commissioners 
have ever tried, has proved so successful, or has produced a more 
decorous, modest, skilful, painstaking, conscientious class of- teachers. 

* Archbishop Whately’s “Introductory Lessons on the British Constitution ” 
would be most useful to teachers on all these points. 
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No schools which I inspected were so well organized or so success- Appendix Q-. 

folly taught, as those conducted by members of the special class ; Head 

and in the_ ten years which this class has existed, it has produced injector*’ 
good fruit in abundance, and given palpable evidence of the wisdom Reports on 
of its foundation. It was after inspecting a most admirable school, j® hot>1 ® d 
conducted by a member of the special class, that I wrote the letter ^Teacher* 
dated 17th October, 1855, to the Commissioners, in which I suggested, Examined, 
that a commendatory letter should be written to any manager whose p j~W~ 
school was distinguished for efficiency and public usefulness; and injty.* eenan ' 
the Commissioners’ approval of the suggestion, by which so important 
an agency was introduced into the working of the system, I see one of 
the great experimental uses that may be derived from the operations 
of the special class. 

Amount of Work done by Teachers . — The duties of the school occupy 
a teacher for about six hours of the day, on the average; and a few 
hours in the evening or morning are enough to spend in prepara* 
tion for the duties of the school, or the anuual examinations of the 
teachers for classification and promotion. I think this quite enough 
of occupation for people of ordinary health and strength ; and I never 
hear, without regret, of a teacher who has worked faithfully for the 
time I have just stated, undertaking to teach evening classes, or to 
engage in private tuitions ; or when the week’s labours are over, to spend 
his Sunday in the Sunday-school or the Chapel, teaching the Bible or 
the catechism. In Belfast, and in many other parts of Ulster, most of 
the National Teachers are so engaged upon Sundays. They are, of 
course, sought after on such occasions on account of their skill ; but in 
the long run, a community that permits the young energies of a teacher 
to be overtaxed, will suffer in the decay and. disorganization of its 
schools. Decrepitude, and premature loss of experienced and intel- 
ligent teachers, are the penalties which society incurs. 

Status of Teachers. — Such persons as the National Teachers of Ire- 
land, whose lives are spent in the most temperate, frugal, and reli- 
gious course of conduct, cannot fulfil the duties of their position 
without exercising an important influence upon the masses of the 
people ; and the more they are elevated in the social scale, the more 
fruitful will be the moral power which they possess. In a country 
like this, where men admit none to companionship unless upon the 
principle of nicely balanced equality, the teacher of a National School 
is in a deplorably isolated situation ; for his lot is to be without an 
equal, and those above and below him are, for analogous reasons, re- 
moved beyond his approach. The State is doing its duty towards the 
teachers in this respect, and it only remains for the managers of schools 
to perform a kindly part towards those associated with them in the 
uoble enterprise of educating the people. If managers were to give, 
the prestige of their countenance and favour to the teachers, the proper 
status of the latter would be soon acknowledged. In the mean time, 
the teachers themselves can be their own best friends ; and if they 
continue to pursue the modest, dignified, and virtuous line of action 
which has hitherto distinguished their lives, there can be no fear but 
that ultimately they will secure for themselves their proper place in the 
ranks of society. 

Manners of the Children. — I regret that I cannot speak favourably 
of the children attending the National Schools of Ulster in respect to 
their manners. It is not one child in a hundred, in most parts of the 
North, that would add 11 sir,” to its answer to a question. I have fre- 
quently made inquiries of children, and almost invariably got a plain 
“yea” or “ no” answer. Indeed this universal want of gentleness of 
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manners struck me so painfully, that I felt it my duty to call the ■ 
attention of the teachers to it at the close of the public examinations 
which I held in all my districts during the winter; and I cannot conceal 
that much of the fault rests on the shoulders of the teachers themselves. 

I have been obliged to explain to them the difference between “dis- 
courtesy” and “independence,” a feeling to which this gruffness is 
falsely attributed by some ; to show them that true manliness and pro- 
priety have no kindred whatever with rudeness, unceremoniousness 
ungraciousness, carelessness, or roughness in speech ; that urbanity 
tempers independence, and is becoming to it; that gentleness and manli. 
ness were the traits of character which distinguished our forefathers • 
that in most parts of Ireland the same characteristics prevail still ; and 
that a very essential part of the education of the poor will be neglected 
if they are permitted to grow up with such a defect upon their tongues 
and such an imperfection in their habits. 

System of Teaching . — The method of instruction chiefly pursued in 
National Schools, is what educationists call the Socratic method. Pur- 
suing this system, teachers have, however, got into such a habit of 
questioning — of course, in the hope that their questions will in the end- 
elicit the principle or result desired — that they utterly forget that the 
synthetical method is also necessary to render their questioning effec- 
tive. The evil of the questioning system is, that it is a cloak for 
ignorance (anybody can ask a question) ; that it favours tbe neglect 
of suitable preparation on tbe part of the teacher, and that it leads to 
guessing, to rambling, to uncertainty, and incoherency in the teaching. 

I have heard teachers begin a series of questions with a view of arriv- 
ing at some result ; but this series had so little sequence or connexion? 
in its parts, that the object of the questioning was soon lost sight o£ 
and the whole thing became a hap-hazard examination rather than a 
skilful process of instruction. Again, it is a very severe tax upon a 
child’s intellect, to pursue the chain of reasoning involved in the eluci- 
dation of a subject by the Socratic method. It has been said, with 
great truth, that — 

“The brain of children may he compared to a wax taper, lighted in a place 
which is exposed to the wind, its flame is perpetually flickering. The child 
asks you a question: and before you can reply, its eyes are raised towards the 
ceiling; it counts all the figures that are painted there, and all the bits of glass 
which compose the window. If you wish to bring it back to the first subject, 
you annoy it as much as if you confined it in prison.”* 



It would be a pity that so interesting and beautiful a method as the 
Socratic should fall into disrepute because so many abuse it ; but my 
counsel in relation to the matter would be, that teachers ought to defer 
resorting generally to its aid until after they have had considerable 
experience in teaching, and have filled their minds with the most accu- 
rate knowledge of the subjects which it may be their business to teach. l 
Another defect which I noticed a good deal in the method of instruc- 
tion is, that teachers appear to be afraid to call the memory of their 
pupils into exercise. This, no doubt, arises from a misapprehension, 
Kote learning, which means learning that begins and ends in the 
memory only, and has no association with the understanding, has been 
so unequivocally condemned, that inexperienced teachers think memory 
is not to be used at all, or only as a depository of the impressions of 
the judgment. But look at fifty things that we must learn, whilst 
relying entirely upon the memory. Music is impressed upon our ears 
without any exercise of the understanding, and children acquire 
language through the power of memory alone. Mere rote work is 



* De l'Education des Fillea, p. 14. Paris, 1845. 
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condemned as a system of teaching, but wbafc is called “ committing to ArFE ; — . 



Head 



conaemnea aa u, ayo tem ut — — . w,, 

memory ” can never be dispensed with as a matter of learning, I he 
cry against rote work was raised to its very high pitch, because those Iwd»>£ 
who contended for it or clung to it, forsook the cultivation of the under- g«£«J 
standing altogether. No w, however, that the old system is for the most injected and 
part abandoned, we find a course pursued which, constantly appealing 

to the understanding, and failing to employ the memory to collect and 

store up materials upon which judgment may exercise itself, will U P . j. Kemm, 
fear, have a reactionary effect, and be in the meantime unfavourable Esq. 
to the cultivation of many important branches of knowledge. 

The National system, however, as a system of education, lias much 
to recommend it to the interest of the educationist. Even viewing it, 
as an Inspector involuntarily views it, with the sharp eye of criticism, ' 
one can not help observing the comprehensiveness of its leading features, 
and their adaptability to the peculiar circumstances of the country. 

The principles of the system are worth referring to. The system is 
moral, for it inculcates by daily precept through the teaching of the 
General Lesson, a love of truth, of honour, of justice, and of moderation; 
it is social, for it brings persons of all classes and persuasions and 
politics together, enables them to trade together, to legislate together, 
to confido in one another, and to sustain one another; it is national, 
for it prepares the children who attend our schools, to be good citizens, 
to be loyal to the Sovereign, to be obedient, to the laws ; and it teaches 
them to nurture a love and devotion for our country; it is ratmial, for 
it teaches youth to look out for what is true in science and art, and opens 
out nature and the wide universe to its contemplation; it is uUUarmn, 
for it encourages industrial education, and in some of our schools it givos 
a practical knowledge of agriculture, the common labour of mankind ; anil 
it is religious, inasmuch as it inculcates a love and fear of God, and a 
reverence for His name and works, and affords such opportunities to 
all for obtaining separate religions instruction as will make them 
acquainted with the doctrines and discipline of the church to which 
they may belong. Such is tho scope, and such are the principles ot 
the National system, and it only requires the active co-operation of all 
parties in the country to make them permanently eflective. _ 

I would suggest to the Commissioners the propriety of publishing a 

<E Manual ofMethodandlnstruction,” which would comprises brief account 

of the origin, history, principles, and progress of thehational system; tho 
most approved methods of organization and classification, and an outline 
of the best methods of teaching. Such a book is very ranch required. 

No. of Teachers in each Glass.— Table I. on next page, shows the 
number of teachers in each class, and division of a class in the ten dis- 
tricts which compose my circuit. . - no . 

It will be perceived by this table that there are altogether 1^1 
teachers in my circuit ; and that of this number 50, or 4-9 per cent of 
the whole, are assistants. This number represents pretty closely the 
number of schools in which the attendance is seventy-five or above it ; 
and twenty-four of tho assistants, or nearly half the total number, are 
engaged in the schools of the Belfast district alone. Excluding the 
assistants, there remain 971 teachers, of whom — 

127 or 13*1 per cent, axe ip the First Class. 

260 or 26 *7 » Seeoml Class. 

459 or 47*3 „ Ihird Class. 

] 25 or 12-9 „ ' Probationers. 

♦For upwards of thirty years such a hook has been in use in the Elementary 
Schools of Austria. The Italian edition, for the schools SmMe 

?• Manuals dei maestri elementari, o sia compcndio del metodi d 
d’educazione prescritti per le souole elementari nd Begnp Lombardo-Vooeto. 

Milano, 1821.” 

YQL. II. J 
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Or, in round numbers, three-fiftlis of the total number are third class and 
probationers ; and two-fifths are first and second class. Estimated by 
the subdivisions of the classes, the following are the proportions : J 

2- 3 are in First Division of First Class (the highest). 

3- 5 „ Second „ 

7-3 „ Third 

9 "9 „ First Division of Second Class. 

19 -8 „ Second ,, 

24’5 ,, First Division of Third Class. 

22*8 ,, Second ,, 

12'9 are Probationers. 



Table I. 



Class. 



District. 


1 U 


12 


13 


2 1 


03 


3i 


33 


Proba- 

tioners. 


Assis 

tants 


Total. 


1. Letterkenny, 


1 


J 






11 


16 


25 


12 


12 


84 


2. Londonderry, 


2 


li 


9 


18 


10 


24 


12 


7 


8 


91 


3. Coleraine, 


4 


4 


6 


5 


20 


16 


26 


10 




91 


4. Ballymena, . 

5. Carrickfergus, 


4 


4 


9 


12 


14 


21 


16 


18 


1 


99 


3 


5 


11 


7 


22 


39 


25 


16 


2 


130 


6. Donegal, 


1 


2 


3 


5 


14 


25 


25 


5 


1 


81 


7. Strabane, . . 


I 


2 


7 


14 


17 


20 


28 


18 




107 


8. Cookstown, , 


1 


5 


12 


10 


23 


30 


25 


17 




123 


9. Belfast, . 

27. Mullingar, . 


4 


8 


8 


16 


17 


22 


17 


8 


24 

0 


124 


J. 


2j 


5 


4 


16 


26 


21 


14 


91 


Total, 


22| 


34 j 


71 


96 


164 


239j 


220 


125 


50 


1,021 


Centesimal Proportion, 


2-3 


3 - 5 ] 


7-3 


9-9j 


16-8 


24-«j 


22-8 


12’9 


- 


_ 


Total in Classes and ) 
Proportion, . j 


127 or 131 
per cent. 


260or26’7 
per cent. 


459or47'3 
per cent. 


125 or 12-0 
per cent. 


- 





Table 



Class. 


District 1, 
Letterkenny. 


District 2, 
Londonderry. 


District 3, 
Coleraine. 


District 4, 
Ballymena. 


District 5, 
Carrickfergus. 




U, . 
12 , . 
I 3 , . 


£ s. d. 

3 14 0 
5 18 0 

4 8 0 


£ s. d. 
11 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 17 6 


£ s. d. 
8 10 0 
13 5 0 
6 6 8 


£ S. d. 
19 18 6 
13 5 0 
9 16 0 


£ s. d. 
7. 6 8 
16 12 0 
10 17 5$ 




Ol 

— , • 
2 °, . 


3 15 0 
3 17 11 


6 18 4 
2 12 0 


5 0 0 
4 3 0 


6 17 3 
6 15 3 


9 0 0 
8 7 3 




3S . . . 

3 2 , . 


2 10 Of 
2 2 8 


4 4 2 
3 5 0 


4 9 5 
3 17 8 


8 4 3 
5 6 4 


5 13 of 
4 4 0 




Probationers, . 


15 0 


2 5 8 


4 14 0 


4 15 7 


3 1 4 




Assistant, 


- 


- 


Y eiy few Assistants recei 

l 


ve any thing 




Average per 
District, 


3 8 10 


4 15 9 


6 5 8^ 


7 11 4 


8 ! 1| 
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The small number that attain the highest class, 22 or 2*3 per cent, of Appendix G. 
the whole, in ten districts, shows how unfounded is the charge which Head . 
has been often made against the Board of unduly influencing our Inspectors’ 
teachers to set their heart upon obtaining the highest classification gjgjg 011 
open to them. The probationers show the number of newly appointed Inspecte< i 
teachers, to supply the places of others who have retired or have been Teachers 
dismissed from the service ; or, as in some cases, of those who under- Cammed, 
take the charge of new schools. The number is 125 ; and Jive times j. Keenan , 

this number would represent very nearly the number of probationers Esq. 
in the country at the end of last year. The important deduction from 
all this is, that our model schools and superior schools generally 
throughout the country, should be able to provide a corresponding 
number of well prepared persons annually, to be ready to fill up vacan- 
cies, to become substitutes for teachers in training, and to take charge 
of new schools ; otherwise our probationers will continue to be what 
they unfortunately are in most cases, unsuitable and unfit to do more 
than begin to learn just as they are beginning to teach. _ 

Amount of School Fees received by the Teachers in the respective Classes.— 

Table II., given below, is interesting, as it shows the average amount of 
school fees received by the teachers of the respective classes, in all the 
districts of the northern circuit, from Belfast to Donegal, and also in 
one of the midland districts of Leinster. 

This table also exhibits some remarkable illustrations of the different 
influences that bear upon education in different localities ^whilst at the 
same time it shows very plainly, that, generally speaking, a teacher 
of a high class is able to command a higher amount of fees than a 
teacbe/of a lower class. By running the eye up the column of aver- 
ages for all the districts, it will be seen that each successive step from 
the probationer onwards, bears with it an increase of fees. The average 
for the probationer is £3 6s. 9 \d. ; for the next grade, £4 3s. l^d. ; 
for the next, £5 6s. ; for the next, £5 ISs. 10§cZ. ; and so on, 

gradually increasing until it reaches the second division of first class, 
when the average becomes £11 Is. Hc£. Here, however, the law 
ceases to operate, for the average for the first of first is only £9 Os. 3 ? a., 



II. 



District 6, 
Donegal. 



District 7, 
Strabane. 



£ s. d. 
i 10 0 0 
5 10 0 
5 13 4 

3 6 7 

3 12 4 

2 IS 5 
1 IS 6 

0 11 5 

j beyond the 



District 8, 
Cookstovm. 



District 9, 
Belfast. 



d. I £ s. d. 

9 0 15 0 0 

14 11 6 I 9 0 0 

3 4 4 I 3 6 0 



5 7 7 
7 7 5 



4 17 1 
2 11 5 



3 2 7 



7 5 

4 18 



3 17 0 

4 1 0 



3 15 0 



Board’s sal ary. 



£ s. d. 
16 5 0 
22 H 8 
21 6 10 

13 9 7 
10 11 6 

10 9 0 
10 2 5 

6 14 10 



4 3 9^1 



9 11 



07 I Average per 
District -7, Division of 
Mullingar. | CiaSa . 



12 11 6 & 



£ s. d. 
5 0 0 

3 0 0 
9 10 0 

8 15 0 
7 4 0 

6 7 0 

4 2 0 

3 2 6 



5 17 



£ s. d. 

9 0 3| 

ii i 4 

8 2 7 &| 

6 19 5£ 

5 IS lOf 

5 6 1H| 
4 3 4 

3 6 94 



11. 

1 2 . 

13. 

2i. 

2 s . 

31. 

32 . 

Prob. 

Asst. 



Av.per 

Diet. 



G 2 
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which is lower than that of the second of first, but higher than all tLe 
other classes. But I look upon the first of first teachers as, in a measure 
outside the competitive arena, and as likely to rest on their oars and 
husband their energies. The fact that such an exception should pre- 
vail is, however, a curious one ; no doubt locality has much to say to 
it, hut I should he anxious to sec if the rule is the same in other parts 
of Ireland. 

It is a gratifying result to observe that, excepting the case of the 
twenty-two teachers who compose the first of first class, as our teachers 
advance in classification, they also receive an increment to their school 
fees ; and the fact is doubly important, as showing the fallaciousness 
of supposing that, as the government increases the payments of tbo 
teachers, the people, in a corresponding ratio, diminish their allowance 
of school fees. It may be said, that as teachers ascend in the scale of 
classification, the attendance at their schools also increases ; so far the 
statement being true — arid that the additional fees are received from 
the extra scholars. A glance at Tables II. and III. will, however 
show this not to he the case. The average fees for the second of third 
teachers in the ton districts is £-1 3s. 1 ±d., and the average attendance 
at their schools is 33*5. Let the fees be represented by ten, and the 
attendance also by ton, the rate of increase in each division of a class 
is as follows : — 



Rato of increase 
in Foes. 

3 2 = 10 

3 1 = 12*7 

22 = 14-2 

2 1 — 16*7 

1 ° = 19*5 

12 = 20 ’6 



Rato of increase in 
Attendance. 

10 

10 

10 - 9 

11 - 1 

13 - 4 

14 - 9 



It is rot, therefore, to tho increased number of scholars alone that the 
law of progression in the fees is to he traced ; the increased value of 
the teacher’s services, as he advances in his career is, in my mind, the 
circumstance to which it is to bo attributed. Some people say that a 
secoud of second class teacher is tho best for a school ; others think tho 
first of second ; some hit even upon tho first of third ; whilst it so 
happens that such people scarcely ever think of associating efficiency 
and worth with a first-class teacher. Tho foregoing table, and the above 
reasoning upon it, show that the verdict of the public, at ali events, is 
in favour of teachers with a high classification, or as high as the first ; 
and I must add, that my own estimate of the relative usefulness and 
efficiency of the teachers whose schools I inspected, pretty closely tallies 
with the relative rate of increase in the fees. 

Table II. also shows how very differently teachers of tho same class 
are remunerated in different localities] for instance, a teacher of tho 
second of first receives (I speak of averages, of course) £22 11s. Sd. per 
annum in fees, in District 8 (Belfast) ; whilst a teacher of the same class 
receives oa y £o 18s. in District 1 (Lctterkenuy) ; £5 10s. in District 
6 (Donegal) ; and £3 in District 27 (Mullingar). Again; take a teacher 
of the second of third class : in Belfast he receives £ i 0 2s. od ■ in 
Ballymena, £5 6s. id. ; in Coleraine, £3 I7s. 8 d . ; in Derry, £3 5s. : 
in Strabane, il 11s. 5d. ; in Letterkenny, £2 2s. Sd ; and in Donegal, 
it 13s. Od. As wo travel from Belfast, coastwise and westward, tho 
fees gradually diminish; and (excepting Donegal) the law holds good 
in respect to the average fees received by the teachers in those same 
districts. Begin at Belfast, and the average is £12 11s. 6i d . ; then <r 0 
to Camckfergus, average, £S 2s. 9}d; then to Ballymena/ average, 
£7 11s. id.; then to Coleraine, average, £6 5s. Sid ; then to Derry, 
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average, £4 los. 9 d. ; then Strabane, average, £4 9s. lid. ; and then Appendix O. 
to Letterkenny District, where it is least, average, £3 8s. lOd. It Hcad 
would not he difficult to explain the gradual diminution in the fees Inspectors’ 
in the territorial direction I have j ust delineated ; but I have not space g‘^° n 
to enter further into the question in my present report. There must, i^peote.l mi 
however, in this great disparity of payments in tlio different districts, Teachers 
he a strong inducement to teachers to reinovo from one school to an- Exa mined , 
other — a point to which I Bhall have occasion to refer immediately. /, j, Kcatan, 
The following table shows the average attendance at the schools of Etq. 
the teachers in each class in the respective districts : — 



Table III. 











Class. 








Average* 


District. 


D. 


12. 


13. 


2i. 


2*3. 


3*. 


32. 


Prob. 


in each 
District. 


]. Letterkenny, . 


44 


38 


29 


33*G 


32*2 


27-1 


33*1 


26 


31 *G 


2. Londonderry, 


48-5 


43 


45*3 


35-2 


36*6 


37*6 


3G-7! 


27’7 


37*1 


41*2 


55*1 


43 


368 


31-2 


32*5 


30-8 


34 


38*1 


4. Ballymena, 


5G 


45 


48 


34 


33*5 


35 


29*5 


31 


35*5 


5. Carrickfergus, 


42 


65 


48 


38 


40 


35 


29 


26*5 


40*4 


6. Donegal, 


G8 


43-5 


48-3 


37-2 


35*2 


29 


29*2 


2S*G 


32*1 




32 


40-5 


34-5 


3G 


34 8 


32 *G 


35 


31 


34 


8. Cookstown, . 


72 


43 


41 


3G 


38 


31 


37 


33 


41*2 


9. Belfast, . 


68*7 


GG*5 


72-4 


51*1 


4S*9 


41 


381 


39 


49 


27. Mullingar, 
Average in eacli 


122 


51 


40 


36 


36 


35 


37 


29 


48*2 


Division of a > 
Class, . ) 


59-4 


49-5 


44*9 


37*3 


36-G 


33*5 


33*5 


30 5 





The foregoing table, when compared with the following table will 
show at a glance much that is highly interesting in the condition of 
our schools and teachers. 

Table IV. shows the average number on rolls at the schools of the 
teachers in each class in the respective districts. 



Table IV. 











Class. 








A, tnW . 


District. 


U. 


12. 


13. 


21. 


22. 


Si. 


3 s . 


Prob. 


in each 
District. 


1. Letterkenny, . 


82 


78 


69 


73-6 


70 5 


63-6 


62-7 


55 


69-3 


2. Londonderry, 


90-5 


79 


84-8 


65-8 


85-8 


59-8 


74 


50-1 


G9*4 


3. Coleraine, 


58 


79 


78 


68-8 


59-2 


59*6 


62-5 


63 


66 


4. Ballymena, . 


82 


83 


80 


68 


63 


66 


62 


60 


66-5 


5. Carrickfergus, 


77 


103 


77 


72 


70 


59 


55 


51 


; 70-5 


G. Donegal, 


103 


70 


9S-3 


81-6 


65-3 


60*8 


57’4 


53 


! 63*7 


7. Strabane, 


67 


74 


66 


62 


73 


59-5 


69-8 


61-3 


G5-7 


8. Cookstown, . 


120 


75 


86 


70 


77 


62 


63 


69 


77’7 


9. Belfast, 


126-2 


121-6 


147-2 


95*3 


94-9 


77-5 


72-8 


80*9 


93-2 


27. Mullingar, . | 
Average in each 1 


270 


125 


83 


73 


83 


81 


77 


71 


107*8 


Division of a > 
Class, . ; 


87‘5 


88-7 


86*9 


73 


74-1 


64-8 


C5-G 


61-4 
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Table HE. shows that the average attendance increases in the dis- 
tricts in the following order : — 



District. 
Letterkenny, 
Donegal, 
Strabane, 
Ballymena, . 
Londonderry, 
Coleraine, . 
Carrickfergus, 
Cooks town, 
Mullingar, . 
Belfast, 



Average attendance. 

31-6 
. 32-1 

34- 
35*5 
37*1 
• 38*1 

40*4 
. 41*2 

48'2 
49* 



The next table shows the centesimal proportion of the average 
attendance to the average number on the rolls at the schools of the 
teachers in each class and in each district. 



Table V. 



District. 


Class. 


Averages 
In each 
District, 


IK 


12. 


13. ! 


21. 


23 


31. 


33. 


Prob. 


1. Letterkenny, . 


53*6 


48-7 


42 


45-6 


45*6 


42*6 


52*7 






2. Londonderry, 


53*6 


60-7 


50*7 


53*5 


42-6 


62*8 


49*6 


55*2 




3. Coleraine, 


71 


7M 


55-1 


53*5 


52*7 


54*5 


49*3 






4. Ballymena, . 


68 


54 


60 


50 


53 


53 i 


47*5 






5. Carrickfergus, 


54*5 


63*1 


62*3 


52-7 


57 


59*3 


52*7 






6. Donegal, 


66 


62-1 


49-1 


45*6 


53*8 


47*4 


50*8 


53*9 




7* Strabane, 


47-7 


54*7 


52*3 


584 


44*7 


54-8 


50*1 


50*5 




8. Cookstown, . 


60 


57*3 


47*6 


50-4 


50*3 


50 


59*2 


47 *5 




9. Belfast, 


54*5 


59-8 


49-2 


53-4 


51*6 


53 


52*4 






27- Mullingar, 
Average in each 'j 


45*1 


40-8 


48*1 


49-3 


43*3 


43*2 


48 


40*8 


44*8 


Division of a > 
Class, . ) 


57-4 


57*2 


51*6 


51*2 


49*4 


52 


51*2 


50 


- 



One of the easiest and best tests for ascertaining at a o-iance the 
efficiency and real success of a teacher, is to measure the regularity ia 
attendance of his pupils ; for I find it to be an almost imrarving rule 
that wherever education, m the proper sense of the term, is going on 
wherever a teacher makes knowledge interesting, and communicates it 
agreeably to his pupils, the centesimal proportion of the average attend- 
ance to the number on rolls is very greaf^-in other words, there are few 
absentees An examination of the foregoing table will show the rela- 
tive attendance m different localities, and how far this attendance is 
affected by the classification of the teachers. The two first divisions 
of the first class have the greatest number in attendance comnared with 
the number on the rolls, but there does not appear to be any regular 
gradation m the relative attendance lower down in the scale of class!- 
hcation. The schools in the Mullingar District have much the greatest 
number on the rolls, whilst the centesimal proportion of average to 
total is least m that district Wherever schools are larger than the 
average, as town schools for instance, I find that the relative attend- 
ance .s generally bad; and this I attribute to the circumstances that 
monitors are freely employed in such schools, that they are hardly ever 
properly prepared for their duties, and that no assistant can be em- 
b ® re<H>gmsed by the Board), until the average attendance 
reaches io. Children are not sufficiently attended to in such schools, 
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and the natural result is a fluctuating and irregular attendance. Again, App endi x G. 
the sparse nature of the population affects the attendance : and in the Head 
two districts which are chiefly in the County Donegal — a county in Inspectors’ 
which the population is very thinly scattered — the attendance in pro- °n 

portion to the number on the rolls is least ; whilst in the Coleraine and inspected and 
Carrickfergus districts, where the population is pretty dense, the Teachers 
relative attendance appears to be best. _ Examined. 

I regret I have not space to enter more minutely into an analysis of p r Keenan, 
the leading features of importance contained in the preceding tables, Esq. 
which I have drawn up with great care from returns made to me by 
the District Inspectors. 

The next table shows the number of teachers in each class in the 
Poor Law Union Sohools in each school district. 

Table YI. 



Class, 



District. 


I 1 . 


1=. 


I 8 . 


2‘. 


' 

23. I 


3 1 . 


3a. 


Prob. | 


Total. 


1. Letterkenny, . 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




1 


2 


3 


2. Londonderry, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 




4 


3. Coleraine, 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


4 


5 


4. Ballymena, . 


; - 


_ 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


2 


5. Carrickfergus, 


1 - 


- 


- 


- 


I 


2 


- 


1 


4 


6. Donegal, 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


3 


7. Strabane, 


- 


i - 


- 


- 


; ~ 


- 


1 


2 


3 


8. Cookstown, . 


_ 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 


9. Belfast, 


- 


- 


- ■ 


1 


1 ! 


- ' 


- 


3 


5 


27. Mullingar, 


- 




- 


1 


3 


“ 


_ 


4 


8 


Total, . 


- 


- 


- 


2 


6 


5 


3 


| 23 


39 



This table shows that there is no teacher in the first class in the ten 
districts to which the table refers ; 20-5 per cent, of the total number 
are in the second class, and there is the same proportion in the third 
class, whilst no less than 59 per cent, are Probationers only. I cannot 
record this singular fact without, expressing my anxious hope that those 
who hare the control of Poor Law Schools will soon appreciate the 
importance of providing, not only properly qualified, but the very best 
qualified teachers, for the education of the large orphan class of children 
that mast of necessity be inmates of workhouses. 

Prison Schools. — In District 27 (Mullingar) there are two teachers 
of Prison Schools, and both are probationers. 

Disposition of Teachers to change their situations : permanent nature 
of the teaching profession in this country. — It is a constant source 
of complaint amongst the District Inspectors that teachers are too 
easily induced to change from one school to another. In some dis- 
tricts, as, for instance, the Ballymena district, the expectation of £1 
additional to his annual income will induce a teacher to leave one school 
for another, no matter how comfortably he may be situated. This prone- 
ness to constant changing is, I think, peculiar to a few localities in the 

north although it is a disposition that to some extent prevails amongst 

teachers everywhere. The English Inspectors refer to it very frequently 
in their reports* It is scarcely necessary to state that the schools 

* SeeBev. F. Watkins, Tol. I., 1848, 1849, and 1850, page 149; and again, 
Minutes of 1801, page 487. See also Rev. J. Gordon, Minutes, 1849, Vol. II., 
page 575; and Rev. H. L. Jones, Minutes, 1854, page f>08. 
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suffer by those changes of teachers, and that the very worst circum- 
stanced schools are those that suffer most in consequence of the slight 
pecuniary inducement which they offer to teachers to remain in them. 
The remedy for this is, that Managers should enter into written en- 
gagements with their teachers, binding them to give a certain timely 
notice — say of three months — before leaving, and that the obligation 
as to notice should be reciprocal between managers and teachers. Oue 
of the drawbacks to education in the United States of America is that 
"the calling of teacher in the popular schools is not considered as a 
vocation for life, but merely as a transitory occupation for youth of 
both sexes ; the schoolmaster does not there hold the position of an in- 
dividual belonging to a fixed profession.” * An inquiry some time since 
instituted in Massachusetts showed that of 3,517 teachers engaged in 
the schools of that state, but 470, or 13*3 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber, had been teaching for upwards of four years. And in the school 
report for the state of New York, for 1844, it appeared that of 10,231 
teachers engaged in the winter schools, there were but 7S8,or 7*7* per 
cent., above thirty years of age ; whilst of 6,41 3 teachers engaged in the 
summer schools, there were only 422, or 6-5 per cent., above thirty 
years of age. In America male or female teachers seldom remaiu more 
than three or four years teaching : the males save money and emigrate 
to the west, to become colonists ; and the females save up to provide 
dowries for themselves. In this country, however, teaching is adopted 
as a profession, men and women prepare themselves specially for it, and 
devote the early part of their lives to suitable training and study! A 
comparison of the number of trained teachers found in charge of schools 
at the end of 1854, with the number actually trained in the Training 
Establishment, will afford means for estimating the duration of the 
teaching profession in this country. The number of trained teachers 
engaged at National Schools at the end of 1 854 was 2,298. The number 
of teachers actually trained up to 15th June, 1854, was 



Females. 


Total. 


+ 


946 = 


3,851 


+ 


47 = 


119 


+ 


324 = 


399 


+ 


1,317 = 


4,369 



0 Males. 

Ordinary Class 2,905 

Special Class (not previously trained), 72 
Candidate Class, . . . . 75 

Total, . . 3,052 

Add 1 *° tins number 142 of tie Ordinary Class trained in the autumn 
of lb54, and say ten of the Special Class, who left the institution 
between Jane ana December. The number in the Candidate Class is, 
however, lallacions as many of them, although trained, never before or 
after training taught a school, and some of them were re-trained and 

aTwl n °m ° % J*'? t0tal m,mbcr wll ° were tai"ed, 

J . Ch ”? ° f , Nati ° naI Scbools their training, 

up to the end of 1854, may be then pretty accurately stated as 4,400 : 

of Ih^nTTT AV 98 telined teachers then in the service 

oi the Board, shows that 48-S per cent, of the teachers that had been 
trained between 1S34 and 1854— twenty years— had either died or left 

, A * ■ rSt , Sigbt this does I10t appear to show 
that teaching is a life occupation in this country ; bnt it is to be remem- 

hhtorv of t 7 y ears reared to wore very remarkable years in the 

history of the country, and that none could have been more under the 
influence of the vicissitudes of those times than the teachers ; and it is also 

and w^ich'fw th 5 t if t the extra °rdmary emigration which prevailed, 
and which for the three years ending with 1S54, amounted to abom 

States, by Siljestrom, page 184: 
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G50,000, must have carried away large numbers of our teachers in its 
terrible sweep, many of them, as I am aware, to try their fortunes at 
teaching in foreign lands. That so many as 2,298 had remained, badly 
paid as they were, argues strongly, I think, as to the permanency of the 
profession of the Irish National Teacher. 

The following table exhibits the number of teachers in my circuit of 
ten districts, who, during the year 1855, changed from one school to 
another, left teaching for some other employment, or were dismissed 
by the Board for any cause whatever : — 



District. 


No. of 
Schools 
in Dis- 
trict. 


Changed 
from one 
School to 
another in 
the same 
District. 


Changed 
from a 
School in 
one District 
to a School 
in another. 


Changed 

from 

teaching a 
National 
School to 
any other 
employment. 


Dismissed 
for any cause 
whatever by 
the Board. 


Total 

Changes. 


Malcs.| Fein. (Males 


Fem. j Malei 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males 


Fem. 


1. Letterkenuy, 


89 


10 


3 


2 






1 


8 


2 


20 


G 


2. Londonderry, 


104 


5 


1 


1 


_ 


3 


1 


18 


6 


2" 


8 


3. Coleraine, . 


105 


3 


_ 


4 


1 


2 


1 


9. 




11 


o 


4. Ballymena, . 


103 


10 


_ 


G 


_ 


4 


2 


5 


1 


25 


3 


5. Carrickfergus 


137 


4 


_ 


4 


_ 


3 


_ 


1 




12 




G. Donegal, 


91 


3 


_ 


__ 




_ 




6 




9 




7- Sfcrabane, . 


111 


2 


_ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






8. Cookstown, . 


131 


5 


_ 


1 


_ 


4 


_ 


5 


1 


15 


1 


9. Belfast, 


125 


5 


2 


7 


6 


5 


7 


4 




21 


15 


27. Mullingar, . 


97 


5 


- 




- 


1 


2 


1 


- 




2 


Total, . 


1,093 


52 


6 


26 


8 


23 


15 


51 


11 


152 


40 



The above tabic shows that fifty-eight teachers changed from one 
school to another in the same district ; that thirty-four changed from 
a school in one district to a school in another ; that thirty-eight left 
the profession of teaching altogether; and that sixty-two were dismissed 
l»y the Board for various causes : or that of the 192 changes — 

47*9 per cent, were from one school to another; 

19-8 per cent, were from teaching to some other employment; and 

32-3 per cent, were dismissals. 

It will be perceived that changes from one school to another are 
more frequent amongst the male teachers than the females — the pro- 
portion being nearly as six to one ; and the reason of this is quite 
obvious : females, generally speaking, look for no more than compe- 
tence, and they are satisfied with whatever enables them to subsist 
respectably, and secure a comfortable home ; whilst men have the idea 
of fortune always alive in their imagination, and to obtain it they are 
seldom slowto contend against those instinctswhich bind people to home, 
to friends, to locality, and to early associations. 

Thirty-eight, or one-fifth, of the changes were made by those who 
abandoned teaching altogether ; and considering that there are 1,093 
schools in my circuit, this number may be looked upon as indicating 
very forcibly the permanent character of the profession of the teacher 
m this country. Nearly one-tliird of the changes of this class were 
made, in the Belfast District alone ; and it is not to he wondered at, 
that in such a district, where there are numerous employments of 
a remunerative kind open to intelligent people, that so many should 
he lured away from the schoolroom to the office or the counter. The 
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number of dismissals is unfortunately large. Altogether it will be 
perceived that about seventeen and one-half per cent, of the schools 
had changes of teachers within the year 1855. 

Schools in remote and thinly-peopled Districts . — I know of no question 
in connexion with the administration of the National system of more 
vital importance than that which relates to the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools in remote and thinly-peopled districts. By the rules 
of the Board there must be an average attendance of at least thirty 
children to entitle it to a grant of salary j but the Commissioners, in spe- 
cial cases, reserve to themselves the right of making grants of salary 
and books when the average daily attendance is below thirty, upon the 
condition — 

“That so long as the average daily attendance continues under thirty, the 
salary awarded shall not exceed that of a probationary teacher ; but that when- 
ever an average daily attendance of thirty pupils, for a period of three months, 
can be shown from the records of the school, the teacher will then be paid the 
amount of salary to which he or she may be entitled, according to the scale of 
classification.” 

The county of Donegal contains the districts that in my circuit are 
most unfavourably circumstanced as regards the location of schools and 
the maintenance of a sufficient average. The surface of the county is 
mountainous, and the population is exceedingly sparse, there being, on 
the average, but one person for every 4‘67 acres. I have travelled, for 
instance, between Letterkenny and Dungloe, for upwards of fifteen miles, 
without meeting more than a few cabins dotted here and there on the 
road side, and always so far from one another as to render the estab- 
lishment of a permanent school impossible. The wildest glens and 
mountain passes contain a stray cabin — a home and family doomed to 
ignorance and poverty, for the school is far away ; and because it is so, 
the escape from poverty is still farther. 

It has been shown by the English Census for 1851, that of the chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age who were not at school, forty 
per cent, of the boys, and fifty-threeper cent, of the girls, were not at work; 
but no such state of things, nor any thing like it, exists in Donegal. 
Between field-work and house-work, and herding, it may be said, that 
the children of Donegal are employed for at least two-fifths of the year \ 
and there are few who are entirely absent from school that are not 
engaged at some kind of employment. During the six months from 
the 30th of September to the 31st of March, 46'6 per cent, of the chil- 
dren on the roll are in average attendance j and during the six months 
ending 30th September, the per centage of the average is only 43 , 2, 
which shows how generally the children are withdrawn from the schools 
during the summer months. Now, when schools are paid by the 
average attendance, or when some minimum average is decided upon, a 
great deal of the fate of the school depends upon the ability of the 
children to attend regularly. A school may maintain the minimum 
average (thirty), for eight months j but if the average for the remaining 
months be reduced to ten — no unusual occurrence in Donegal — the 
average for the whole year would be only 23-3. By the last report, the 
average attendance at the schools of Donegal for the quarter ending — 

3 1st of December, was ...... 33 

31st of March, was 41*6 

30th of June, was .31 

31st of September, was ’ 31-3 

But this return is for 259 schools situated in the best and the worst parts 
of the country. The quarter when attendance is best— that is, when 
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employment is slackest — is tliat ending 31st of March; and from the Appendix G. 
circumstances of the population, I am quite satisfied, that there are 
localities which could afford a sufficient average for three months, 
although for the remainderof the year the attendance wouldbeso reduced 
that the average for the whole, year would be too small to warrant the 
award of a grant of salary by the Board. I have made out the following 
table for the Donegal and Letterlvenny districts, and it will illustrate 
what I am advancing. 



Number of schools in which the attendance diminishes for — 

_ District 1. District C. 

1 month, fifty per cent, below the average of the 


remaining months of the year, 


8 


12 


2 months, „ ,, 


,, 10 


21 




„ 10 


13 


4 n j) ,, 


ii 16 


10 


5 ii ii ii 


„ 13 


3 


6 ii >i ii 


ii 12 


2 


7 !» 11 II 


„ 10 


— 



* Head 
j Inspectors’ 

1 Reports on 
Schools 

' Inspected 
J and Teachers 

2 Examined. 

P. J. Keenan, 
j E sq. 



It thus appears that in those two districts, there are no less than 
eighty-nine schools in which the average diminishes fifty per cent, for 
periods varying from three to seven months, and in such schools, the 
average must be very high during the season of good attendance at 
school to maintain a sufficient average for the whole year. In District 
1, there are thirty-five schools in which the average is reduced by at 
least fifty per cent, for periods varying from five to seven months. 

The above table shows that there are in those two districts : — 

20 schools that require an average of 31 -3 for 1 1 months to make 30 for 12 months. 



31 






32’7 for 10 months 




23 






34*2 for 9 months 




26 






36 for 8 months 




16 






37 -5 for 7 months 




14 




ii 


40 for 6 months 




10 


ii 


ii 


42-3 for 5 months 





Now, these schools are situated in wild places, where it is often im- 
possible to collect so large an attendance ; and the consequence is that 
many of them must he deprived of aid for want of a sufficient average. 
There are cases of still greater difficulty than those I have just given: 
there are schools where attendance almost entirely ceases for some 
months of the year. In District 6, alone, there are — 

1 school where such happens for 2 months. 

1 „ „ for 3 

3 ,, ,, for 4 ,, 

1 ,, ,, for6 „ 



It is quite plain, therefore, that if schools are to exist in such parts 
of the country — and they are the parts of the country above all others 
where there is the most crying necessity for the diffusion of the advan- 
tages of education — there must be some modification of the rules in the 
mode of determining the award of grants of salary. There are three 
plans which suggest themselves to me : — 

First. — To pay the full rate of salary for the months during which 
the attendance reaches thirty, and a capitation allowance for the 
attendance upon the remaining months of the year. 

Second. — To pay such schools by capitation grants for the whole year 
round* 

Third. — To appoint itinerating teachers in poor localities where the 
population is not dense enough to provide a reasonable average for any 
period of tbe year. Such teachers to have three schools each in their 
charge, and to give two hours per day, or two days per week, or four 
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months per year, attendance at each. Payments to he made by the 
gross average of the three schools. The adoption of any of these plans 
would secure schools to impoverished districts, that are at present 
without the means of education, and would save the grants to numerous 
schools that are at present, for want of the required average, on the verge 
of being closed. The first plan which I propose, appears to bo a fair 
one to the teacher, and to the public also. Take the case of a school 
where the average per mouth for six months might be thirty-five, and 
for the remaining six months, only twenty. Now, this averaged for the 
year would not make thirty, and if the school were retained on the 
Board’s list, it could be only with a probationer’s salary to the teacher 
— that is £1*1. If the teacher were, supposing, first of second class, he 
would receive, according to this first plan which I propose, for the six 
months when his average is up to thirty, payment at his class salary, 
which would make £13 ; and for the remaining six months, the atten- 
dance being only twenty on the average, he would receive two-thirds 
of his class salary, which would make £8 13s. 4c?., or £21 13s. 4 d. for 
the whole year, instead of £14, which is the most lie could receive at 
present, by the rules of the Board.* It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the adoption of this plan would be an advantage to the teachers. It 
would also be an advantage to the public, for it would be paying for 
the teaching of those ouly who are actually under tuition. It would be 
affording a stimulus to the teacher to increase his attendance, and im- 
prove his school, and it would be opening the schools of impoverished 
districts, to the competition of properly qualified and high-classed 
teachers. At present few but those in the lowest class are found in such 
schools ; for a higli-classed teacher by accepting such a school, would 
be incurring the risk of being paid only as a probationer, or of not being 
paid salary by the Board at all. The second plan — the capitation 
scheme — has been frequently discussed. The principle of capitation that 
I would desire to see adopted is, that some fixed number of pupils should 
constitute a school, and that the teacher of this fixed number should bo 
paid what might be called a “ school salary f but when the number 
would exceed or fall below the standard school average, the teacher’s 
income should be increased or diminished accordingly. Let thirty, say, 
be the standard school average — a teacher whose average is forty would 
then have a capitation allowance made in addition to his salary ; and 
if only twenty, his salary would be decreased so much, on a capitation 
scale, below the full school salary. The average ought always be struck 
by the month. Schools in thinly populated places would then be sure 
of support, however small it might be. At present the chances are 
against them obtaining any thing in the shape of a grant. 

The third plan is one to which I would invite the attention of the 
Board. . It specially refers to those mountain localities where the 
population is so sparse and so poor that it would be impossible to 
collect or support a school of the ordinary average. If the parents 
were capable of conducting family instruction, schools could, in a 
measure, in such places be dispensed with ; but, unfortunately, Irish 
parents are not yet prepared for the discharge of so important a 
duty. In Iceland, a country containing a population of 70,500, there 
is but one school, and that a gymnasium, at Bessestad, for the higher 
studies; and yet, through the instrumentality of home education , every- 
body is to some extent literate.f 1 know, however, of no other country 

In no case should the amount be lower than the salary awarded to a pro* 
uationer — less could hardly support a person. 

f Ihe captain of the French ship, the “Artemise,” stated in Kingstown, a short 
time since, that there are very few in Iceland who do not know Latin. 
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in which home education has been carried to any extent. In mountain- Appendix G. 
ous and thinly populated countries, the educational wants of the people „ 
are usually supplied by ambulatory teachers. In Sweden the parishes ELn,’ 
are divided into school districts ; and whenever a district is too poor or Report, on 
too thinly populated to support a permanent school, a teacher is an 
pointed to it, who itinerates from one part of it to another and gives amfiwhors 
instruction to all the children of part after part, in the order in which Examined, 
ho visits them. Norway provides for the education of the great body „ r T~ 
of its people in this way; for by the most recently published accounts k, 
ol the country, I find that whilst there were only about 200 permanent 
schools, there were upwards of 1,600 ambulatory schools. The same 
system prevails in the mountainous parts of Austria. In parts of 
Sardinia and Switzerland which I visited last autumn, I found all the 
schools closed, and learned that the teachers were all busily teaching 
eke where, but that they would return to the valleys again in winter 
which is the Alpine school season * In the Report for 1833 of the 
Committee of the General Assembly of Scotland, for promoting and in- 
creasing the means of education in that country, particularly in the 
Highlands and Islands, the itinerant school system is very strongly 
recommended. The Committee proposed that each teacher should have 
three stations, and that he should remain at each station for two years; 
and thus in a period of six years be able to communicate the rudiments 
of education to all the children of a very wide spread district. The 
Committee stated that tlicir object in making this recommendation was, 

“to afford an opportunity of acquiring at least some portion of know- 
ledge to the whole of the inhabitants.” More recently (see Minutes, 

1803, page 97G) the Rev. H. L. Jones, Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, advocated the establishment of ambulatory schools for the 
thinly populated parts ofWales; and, adopting the apothegm of Mahomet 
and the mountain, said— that if the children cauuotcome to the school, 
the school, or rather the schoolmaster, must come to the children.”! 

Now, there are parts of Donegal as unfavourably circumstanced as many 
of the places on the Continent to which I have alluded, where it would 
he futile to attempt to get up schools on the plan at present in force ; and 
if the poor arc not to be hopelessly abandoned to their ignorance I see 
nothing for it but the adoption of the itinerating system. The details 
could he easily arranged. Each teacher might have three schools, and 
he might live in some central place between them. He should be paid 
by capitation on the aggregate attendance at the three schools, and his 
income should be such as would enable him to keep a mountain pony 
to carry him out and home every day. During the summer six months 
he should give au hour per day, or two days in the week of threo 
hours per day, to each of bis schools, the attendance being slack at this 
period; but during the winter six months he should give two clear 
hours per day to each school. The arrangement in the Swedish and 
Norwegian schools is something like this; and it has this advantage 
over mere winter schools, such as those in the north of Piedmont, and 
over such schools as those proposed in 1833, by the Committee of the 
General Assembly of Scotland, that it keeps the idea and the instru- 

* A little hoy, who was acting as waiter in an inn at Cormaveur, at the head 
ot the valley of Aosta, appeared astonished that I should nsk him, at such a 
season of the year, where I should find the school of the place. He said that [ 
should have to wait until all the work would be over, before the teacher would 
return to open his school. 




- o o ichool- 

-Minutos, 1855, page 545. 
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ments of education constantly before tlie minds of the people. By the 
winter school plan, the teacher appears amongst the people like a bird 
of passage — he comes when the winter’s snows begin to fall, and after 
tuning the ears of his pupils to the sweet notes of knowledge, and just 
as he is beginning to make them know them and like them, spring 
time is upon him, industry is out of doors again, and he flies away to 
other parts to labour on in his perpetual season of school-keeping. But 
whilst he is away the school door is closed, and much of one winter’s 
work is forgotten before winter, with its books, and lessons, and school 
songs, comes round again. The plan of the Scotch Committee would 
keep the school open for two years and closed for four, and a school 
generation might in the mean time pass away. On the whole, I think 
the plan I propose the best for teacher and pupils. By this plan the 
aspect and influences of a permanent school are gained, whilst the 
operations of the teacher are distributed over an extensive area, and the 
poor boy of the mountain is secured that which is, at present, entirely 
beyond his attainment, a participation in the blessings and advantages 
>of education. 

Want of Schools in large Towns and Cities. — Besides the wild places 
to which I have been referring, there are other places also wild and 
desolate, if regarded in a moral point of view, which are sadly in want 
of the means of education ; and these are the places in our large towns 
and cities in which are congregated the unfortunate, the impoverished, 
and the degraded. In a communication which I made to the Commis- 
sioners last year, I drew their attention to this important subject. The 
ppople to whom I refer are regarded with little or no interest by private 
individuals ; they are in most instances beyond, or ashamed of, or op- 
posed to, the approach of the clergy j they are not exactly the thieves 
of the towns, but they are the labouring people, whose employment is 
so unremunerative and precarious that they have to live lilce thieves 
and amongst them, in darkness, ignorance, filth, and vice. It is the 
enumeration of the families of persons of this class that swells the 
numbers in the Ceusus Returns of non-school-going children. Take the 
town of Belfast for instance. The Census Returns of 1851 show that 
there were 22,615 children in the town who were five years old and 
tinder fifteen, and that of these there were only 7,816 in attendance at 
school upon any day during the week of the enumeration. Making all 
allowances for the errors of the enumeration, it may be fairly stated 
that about one-half the children of Belfast never enter a school at all ; 
and, taking the most favourable view of the case, it is quite clear that 
there are upwards of 10,000 children wandering the streets of Belfast, 
who ought to be at school. A calculation which I recently made, based 
upon the returns of the National Schools of the town, tallies very closely 
with this estimate. There is no other way of ameliorating the condition 
of those children, than by planting well-built, well-furnished, and well- 
managed National Schools in the heart of those localities where the 
lowly and the wretched are most numerous. It devolves upon society 
to have a care for those unfortunate creatures ; but a mistake must not 
be made in the organization of the schools that are intended for them. 
I do not believe that it tends to humanize neglected or vicious children to 
parade in capital letters upon the walls of the school-house, that it is a 
‘'reformatory,” ora “pauper,” ora “ragged school.” My opinion is 
that such namings are favourable to the cultivation of no manly spirit 
or public virtue in the minds and hearts of the children. Let there be 
“ reformatory schools” for convicted criminals, for it is only right that 
their criminality and the occasion for their reform should be kept in 
some prominent manner before their minds ; hut the “ poor ” and the 
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“ragged” deserve more consideration than to have their unfortunate imrano 
condition ticketed upon their shoulders, or to be reduced in spirit — 
because their Jot is Dot more propitious. 1 Head 

School Libraries and Libraries for the Poor — Evp™ c u i 5 lspec f ora ’ 

ought to have a library for the' use of the senior aid ex-pupils and ^ 
the teacher ; and the expense should he defrayed nartlv }»v tha Q+n+,v Ins P ected 
and partly by the localit? ; but the desideSlnC&tblrt SlSSS" 

fur the poor is, that good books may be so attainable that every 

family may at a nominal cost, have a little library of its own From ?' J ‘ 
the time that Mr. Thomas Mayhew started the "Penny National '' 
library the forerunner of all the cheap educational puhlicatbns 
down to the present there have been enterprises of every kind under! 
taken by publishers booksellers, and educational societies, to widen the 
held of cheap literature. In many respects there is little cause for 
grumbling at the present price of books ; but the publications of the 
National Board are so cheap that, judged by their prices, all other books 
are comparatively dear It would be desirable, therefore, that ri ,e 
Commissioners ahouU keep a stock of books of an interesting nature 
nnthe yl “ “ d S “PP>7 them to the National Schools 

list-” , ml term .® ast! “ b°oks at present issued in “the sanctioned 

list and ex-pupils of National bchools should have the privilege of 
purchasing them at reduced rates. I seldom meet with a teacher who 
po sesses a book in his stock outside the publications of the Board ■ and 
if it were only to announce the names of good books, to suggest courses 
cS “d to excite a taste for general literature, the adoption of 
such a plan as that which I suggest, would lead to beneficial results. 
frL m ? 7 be °° J ® cted inasmuch as the books in question should be 
8e ? f tanan 1 order to obtain circulation in the 

Schools — it would lie impossible or difficult to procure qood 
books Of this class m sufficient number to form a comprehensive'list. 

Instil ht , tI ?, fear D P° n . th ‘s point. Two years ago the Charitable 
““ of , Parl9 met m conference to form a catalogue of good 
c * cu ' atl ? n a “ on g st th c Poor throughout France, and in their 
kin ! f "nr® p> . ook ® ell . ers . inv lt ing them to send in specimens of the 
kind of publication desired, they thus define “good hooks 

Committee of the Charitable Institutions does not 
ha? hL^f 1 d elementary ^treatises and books of pietv, to which this title 
edify the souf and n those wh- ? calls good books not only those which mav 
c ““7 honestly recreate the mind, but ail tho-e 
that treat ot every branch of human knowledge, of philosophy, of historv of 

SniKef S'Ttf econ °my, of agriculture, of the nat nesciences 3 ihe 
lo?e of ?rt aoli ■ ,e asofu , 1 arts ' a T d of a . U the lteral arts . provided that the 
thn ’ ant ^ s *T ience> and °f erudition, is not made in them as is too often 
“ e * a P retext t0T attacking tlie revealed science, the science of sciences.” 

With some trifling modification, the foregoing definition of “good 
ooks _ yould answer for any prospectus that might be issued by the 

i;S S !T er ?V and J WOuld indicate tha class of works that could be 
Ultimately diffused amongst the teachers and pupils of National 
. through their instrumentality. Publishers would soon find it 
b00ka - Siould tLe Commissioners 
that \ U the books as 1 taTe suggested, I would then recommend 
that a catalogue of all the educational works published in the English 
anguage during the year should be printed in the Annual Beport, for 
e i mformation of teachers, managers, and Board’s officers. 

™ , iuca ^fn .— When one reflects upon the terrible years that 

J between 1841 and 1851, and then takes up the Census Returns 

IS-n'nnd Tski*? Sta -f, *2“ P°P u l ation with respect to education in 
toil and 1&)1, he wiU find every thing to gratify and little to disap- 
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point liini. In 1S41, when the male population was 4,019,576, the 
number of males who could read and write was 1,288,059, whilst in 
1851, when the male population was only 3,190,630, the number who 
could read and write was 1,168,840. This gives an absolute decrease 
of 119,217 in the number who can read and write ; but in proportion 
to the population of 1841, this return for 1851 -would be 1,472,090 able 
to read and write, or a relative increase of 1S3,931. It is, however, in 
female education that the country has advanced most. The female popula- 
tion in 1841 was 4,155,548, and the number of females who could read 
and write was 678,097. Between 1841 and 1851 the female population 
decreased ID'1 per cent., that is, the female population in 1S51 was only 
3,361,756, and yet the number of females who could read and write 
increased to 7 69,S45. This gives an actual increase of 91,74S females 
wiio could read and write ; and if the number were calculated in propor- 
tion to the population of 1841, the number who could read and write 
would be represented by 951,600, or a relative increase of 273,5031! 
Relatively, then, between the years 1841 and 1851 there has been an 
increase of 183,931 in the males and 273,503 in the females who can read 
and write. Again, in the number who can neither read nor write, there 
was an actual decrease of 4 per cent, in the male and of 8 per cent, in 
the female population. It is worth instituting an inquiry into the fact 
that female education has made such rapid strides between 1S41 and 
1851 ; and in this inquiry it will be necessary to take a glimpse at the 
organization of female education at home and abroad. Iu America 
54'4 per cent, of the teachers of the winter schools, and no less than 
84*8 per cent, of the teachers of the summer schools, are females. In 
Prussia, out of 29,631 teachers at the end of 1843, there were only 
1,801 females, or 6 per cent, of the whole number. Here is a remarkable 
disparity in respect to the means of education between the new world 
and the great educational theatre of the old world. The transientness, 
already referred to, of the teaching profession in America, leads to the 
circumstance that there can be no great previous training or prepara- 
tion required for it ; for it would be preposterous to expect that a 
person would serve two years apprenticeship to a business at which ho 
knew he should at the utmost spend altogether no more than four 
years. Females find such employment easy to attain ; and as their 
object in* America is to earn their own dowry and then get married, 
they are found in overwhelming numbers as compared with male 
teachers. In Prussia, on the contrary, the teaching profession is a 
permanent one ; it receives the highest countenance from the State; 
it enjoys great civil privileges and military exemptions, and being 
so,, it is jl profession that can he approached only after careful 
training and long preparation. In the first place, then, it is no 
profession for a female who intends to marry young ; and in the 
next place, the State is reluctant to spend large sums of money upon 
the preparation of persons who are liable to quit tbeir employment 
so very soon. Mr. Joseph Kay, speaking of the female teachers 
of Prussia, Switzerland, and England, says, “that a young woman 
who has been carefully trained in a good normal college, makes so good 
a wife lor men even in the middle classes of society, that she always 
marries soon after leaving the college.” 5 :' If the development of the 
education movement in various countries be watched, it will be found 
that before educational reform had commenced, the female teachers 
were always in possession of the large majority of elementary schools ; 
and the first signs of improvement were perceived iu the gradual 
extinction of the class of teachers called “dames.” These teachers 
* Social Condition and Education of the People, Yol. II., page 111. 
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were got rid of, not because there was an objection to female teachers, Appendix G. 

but because they were unskilled in their art, and the difficulty of retain- Head 

ing skilled females who were appointed to take their places, gradually inspectors’ 
led to a striking reduction in the number of female teachers in the Reports on 
country. If, then, we are to have female teachers— and there are few Xn*i?ected and 
who would refuse to acknowledge the superior education and better Teachers 
cultivation of the womanly graces and virtues that a girl would receive Examined, 
from a female as compared with a male teacher — wo must have a body j> 
of devoted creatures, who will, in a measure, separate themselves a Esq. 
good deal from the world, and resign themselves entirely to the bene- 
ficent duties of their office. The female teachers of Prussia are exam- 
ples of this class, for “it- is generally understood among them that they 
shall not marry, but shall devote themselves, during the remainder of 
their lives, to the duties of school management and instruction.”* 

About 32 per cent, of our teachers are females, and, as I showed at 
page 89, they are in no way prone to change their position. A very 
small number of them are married — I am not aware of the exact num- 
ber, but it is exceedingly small — and, as in most instances their hus- 
bands are the teachers of the male schools adjoining, they discharge 
their duties carefully and satisfactorily. But, after marriage, home is 
the abiding place of woman, the natural centre and seat of all her occu- 
pations, the cause of all her anxieties, the object of all her solicitude, 
and it is a deranged state of society that encourages her to seek employ- 
ment beyond its precincts. There is very properly no influence in any 
sh.ape or form, either from the Board, the people, or the Managers, 
directed towards discountenancing female teachers from marrying, or 
enjoying the most perfect freedom and right of action in every respect. 

That they are not, however, marrying very generally, and that they 
are clinging so faithfully and steadily to their occupation, are remark- 
able phases in the working of the National System. I find, upon refer- 
ring to returns that are before me, that at the end of the year 1851, 
there were 55 3 trained female teachers in the Board’s service, and that 
the total number of female teachers trained up to that period — that is, 
for ten years, as the system of training female teachers did not commence 
until February, 1842 — was 723 ; so that the number that died or that 
left the service through marriage or otherwise, during the ten years in 
question, was only 172 or 23’73 per cent, of all the teachers trained. 

This, when taken into consideration with what I state at page 89, 
shows that the female teachers whom it is the good fortune of the Com- 
missioners to have in their service, are persons who are resigning their 
whole lives to their profession ; and when observed in relation to the 
review I have made of the Census Returns as to the advance of female 
education in Ireland, it shows pretty clearly that they are also resigning c 
their best energies to tbe calls of their office. But there is another very 
important agency operating through the National System to advance 
female education in the country ; I refer to the schools that are con- 
ducted by the nuns. By the last returns published in the Commission- 
ers’ Report, there were 102 Convent Schools conducted by nuns in con- 
nexion with the Board on the 31st December, 1854; and these were 
distributed over twenty-four of the thirty-two counties of Ireland. The 
number of pupils on the 1 rolls of these schools, w r as 41,358, or about one- 
sixth of the total number of female children under instruction in the 
National Schools of the country. In the notes of my visits (see Appen- 
dix, Calender-street, Londonderry, and Tullamore), will be found the 
details of three of those schools which I inspected and reported upon 
last year, and also the details of my examination of an evening school 

* Social Condition and Education of the People, Yol. IT., page U0. 
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Appendix C4. ; n Belfast, conducted by the nuns ; but I have from time to time 
' visited many other school., of this class situated at different places. Con- 

vent National Schools are of importance, not alone because a most supe- 
rior elementary education is imparted to children who attend them but 
because they rear so many personsup to the teaching profession, and serve 
in so many respects, in an educational point of view, as models for imita- 
tion to other schools. One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Eng- 
land,* in his annual reports has, over and over again, recognised the com- 
petency and ability of persons educated in those schools; and the number 
of teachers prepared in one of those schools alone, has been so great 
that for years it has been referred to in the minutes of the Privy Council 
upon Education, as the “ Doneraile Training Institution.” The teachers 
of the Convent Schools are invariably ladies of the best education of the 
most graceful manners and accomplishments, of the highest skill in 
teaching, of the most profound knowledge of human nature, and of the 
keenest appreciation of the wants of the poor. They approach the 
offices of teaching as a duty and not as a trade— not for pay, nor for 
fame, nor for distinction of any kind — and their labours have all the 
effectiveness of the volunteer, and none of the perfnnctoriness of the 
labourer for hire. Their course of teaching is usually very comprehen- 
sive. Every department of science at all adapted to female education 
every section of literature within the range of an English course, and’ 
every practical brauch of domestic or industrial knowledge, are generally 
included intheirdailyroutmecourse. Tkeirschool-kouses are usually neat 
and commodious, well lighted and ventilated, and furnished with all the 
newest improvements in apparatus, fixtures, and school appliances. In 
many of the convents there are schools for the children of the aristocracy 
and the wealthier middle classes — not supported, of course, by public 
grants — as well as the National Schools for the poor ; and it can hardly 
lailto have a salutary effect upon the poor to see the same teachera 
employed, and the same zeal exerted, for the rich as for themselves— 
lor the opulent as for the penniless. I have met with no teachers more 
eager than the nuns, to advance the interests of the National System, 
to comply with the requirements of the Board, and to be loyally faithful 
to the board’s rules— to be more abhorrent of proselytism in anyshape— 
to be more respectful and attentive to the suggestions of the Inspectora- 
te be more anxious to assimilate their plans of teaching and organiza- 
tion to those of the Normal Institution iu Dublin— or to advance the 
education of the poor on safe, impartial, and honourable principles, 
lalung all these facts into consideration, and taking into account that 
the nuns are constantly producing the most exemplary and devoted 
class of teachers, that they have one-sixth of the females attending 
National Schools under their tuition, and that their influence in National 
Schools is spread over twenty-four of the thirty-two counties of the 
country, I think it may be reasonably stated that the Convent Schools 
share largely and conspicuously in the credit and honour which the 
country enjoys as to the recent advances made in female education. 

i\ight Schools .—- There is one night school in my circuit of districts 
which has occupied a great deal of public attention since its establish- 
fn C R ’Tr . e f 5eUent sct ° o1 conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

j if V 0r .- he , adranta ? e of ^8 female workers of the mills; but 
f*, education is a question of vast importance, particularly in this 
country, where there remained in 1851, notwithstanding the noble 
advance we made during the previous ten years, no less than 1,202,650 
males and 1,563,633 females, who could neither read nor write, I 
prefer deferring to give the Commissioners my views on this subject in 
ny repor or next year, rather than dispose of it in the cursory manner 
* T. W. M. Marshall, Esq. 
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to which my space would compel me at present. In the notes appended Appendix G. 
to my report will be found details upon the Calender-street School, as Heaii 
also upon a very interesting school of this class at Whitehouse under Inspectors* 
the patronage of Miss Grimshaw. Uerorts on 

Infant Schools . — In 1851 there were no less than 152,206 children, 
who were five years old, and 161,803 who were six years old, or and Teachers 
between the children of both ages, 314,009, who were of a proper age Examined, 
for attendance at an Infant School. Upon examining the returns pub- p ,/ Kacuan 
lished by the Commissioners in their Twenty-first Report, I find that AY/. * 
there were the following number of Infant Schools under the Board, 
with the following attendance at them : — 



Provinces. 


Number 
of Infant 
Schools. 


On. Rolls at these 
Schools upon the i 
1 30th September, 1854. 


Total. 


Ulster, 


12 


M. 

G43 


F. 

804 


1,447 


Leinster, 


23 


1,935 


2,262 


4,197 


Munster, 


S 


566 


483 


1,049 


Connaught, 


3 


112 


167 


279 


Total, 


46 


| 3,256 


3,716 


6,972 



In addition to the above, there is a large number of Infant Schools 
in counexion with the Convent National Schools, and also in connexion 
with the workhouses, which, on account of having no separate roll 
numbers, are not regarded in the list as Infant Schools. In such cases 
the infant school is merely regarded as a department of the ordi- 
nary school ] but some of the schools in which I have seen infant 
education most successfully pursued are schools of this class. 

The Census Returns show that 31,737 children of five and six years 
of a^e, were attending school on some day of the week ending 12th 
April, 1851 : but if infant education is recognised as a sound educa- 
tional step, this number, one in ten only of the children of the ages 
referred to, shows that much remains yet to be accomplished towards 
its development. 

I hope to he able to give tbe Commissioners my views upon this 
question, upon some other occasion ; and for the present I beg to refer 
them to my special reports upon the Infant Schools which I inspected 
last year. 

Managership . — I have made minute inquiry of the District Inspec- 
tors, and I myself have watched with very considerable concern, the 
working of the managerial system in the North. All my previous 
experience had led me to the conviction that the success of a school 
was secured, impeded, or entirely prevented by the nature of its manage- 
ment. I therefore took great interest in tracing the influence of 
managership upon the several schools which I inspected. 

The instances are rare where the Manager visits his school often — 
enters fully into its operations — knows the details of the lessons, or the 
names or character of the pupils ; and I may add, that the instances are 
also very rare where the Manager visits even occasionally, to take a 
general look at the arrangements of the school, or to make an inspection 
of the school records. I know that the clergy of all denominations 
have much to do ; that the Catholic clergy, who are the Managers of the 
greater number of National Schools, have little time to spare after they 
have discharged their parochial duties m , and I do not pretend to cavil or 
find fault with these gentlemen ; but I am yet bound to add, that much 
of the effectiveness and public usefulness of our schools is lost through 
the inability or forgetfulness of Managers to visit them. "Want of local 

YOL, II. H 2 
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superintendence induces apathy on the part of the teacher— he has „„ 
one to say a friendly word to him, to advise him in a time of difficulty 
or to sustain him m his combats with the prejudices of the parents - 
and the Government Inspector crosses the threshold of his door scarcely 
ever more than three times a-year. I find that the committee system 
which prevails so very ranch in the North, does not work so harmo 
mously or effectively as most people think it docs. Committees are' 
generally objectionable ; for they arc composed in rural places chieUv 
of persons who know nothing of education or school management and 
" ?° wna of P eo l? Ie are engaged in business, and have no time for 
visiting or superintending schools. The natural and legitimate Manager 
of a school is the. clergyman— no matter what his creed, he is a man of 
education; the didactic element enters into his own functions and ho 
has a professional sympathy with those who teach, as well asan instinc 
hve love for those who are taught. It would he, however very 
important if clergymen were prepared, as they are in other countries 
during their collegiate career, to undertake the superintendence of 

otwV 1 m ° re ‘,- an th0 / km OT qualification of tbeanateur. 'There 
u 0 ht to bo a professor of pedagogy in every college or university 
n here students are prepared for the clerical profession. The Prussian 
Government has for some years hack paid great attention to this hn- 
Studenf f “f T' ^ °”f * he lairs of Prussia it is enacted, that every 

he has Jwl° T ° rJere “ 11 ■ > °- com P e!lci1 10 produce a certificate tin, 3 ! 
lie has attended a normal training school for at least six weeks and 
passed an examination, conducted by the principal of the normal school 

and fnTofo f C “T letter , on tllis sub >°‘ *“ f>e Catholic 
EenT* ) s Ses!- efelenCe *° tUe rcsuIt ° f ** appeal M. Eugene 

a tXTur one,^ W 8 ’ <** Catllolique 

elerge AotcstantaL? ™us to 3S? , de . Ce qua le 

d;uu grand intrret moral : dans les urovincl- lc sentiment 

diocese de Fulda, on Hesse les F „™“ ° Catholiques do Prusse et dans le 
speciales et nne vocation drterrainiVsembtont S ™ ilttl<i " es ’ 'l ue «'es aptitudes 
de Kmssc/i«l!„ S pecl,nn, vom suivre Mltait d »^ 0rI?rilT1 ” c !“ , “ fi,1,<:U,im 
corns d-uno took, normilo dlnstitatem^ , ^ ,f e “ araea ?u Mois, les 
et de Mgr. Tardievoque de Colon-np AJgr ' l UVe( Jue de Munster 

les Schuflehrer-Seminarien nroduit A *' 0Ur i des -, memlwe8 du cler £« <^s 
^ ^Mtamenh de BrShl et deVemne^d^i^S'. 8 1[ 



to I™ lS SS±e^ ht , Ee ;- D f- Himle (formerly chaplain 
<lon), is reported by the liev Mr 1 'M^t^>Ml ^l pr BC M , 3 ro,I S 1, and Clarc ”- 
Schools, to have aide » t hack i *851 “tT ****** of 

part of his examination for orders • and hi’ f" sc,ence ° { education 
gentleman, that .-it CamhnMo-o tt • 18 if 80 re porte<l b y the same 

dract^gorf£^^^ I,,,T « 1 ^ eff0ltS bave be ™ ™ de “' 

h '° land : “ tb * contrary, 
accessible to large numbers of cler'i-t y SItuated >n such places as are 
some instances n°oue, are la, owl ^ “ 

Examinations of Teacher * T s-.™ ' , , m ‘ 

teachers in the be^innino- of Wn^PY!! 11116110 ^ tje exam Nations of the 

* He l’Educa t inn^ , apn^di.e^i^^ V p^^ J ooncluded them in the early 
page 104 . Paris: I, Stte eTc^M. 8 ®”" “ Nord : par Eu S J “o Eendu: 
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part of January of this year. In conjunction with the District Inspec- 
tors, I examined male teachers in all the districts in my charge, and 
female teachers in nine of them, there having been no female candidates 
for promotion, or any summoned for depression b}' the Inspector at 
District 4 (Ballymena). The written examinations of the male teachers 
took place as usual at Easter. During the autumn, I revised the written 
answers with great care, and I may here take the opportunity of 
expressing my opinion, that this revision of the papers by the persons 
who are afterwards to conduct the oral examination, is one of the most 
vital and salutary features in the whole system of examination. After 
perusing the written papers, I selected the names of those whom I 
thought worthy of being recalled for oral examination. Probationers 
and teachers whom the District Inspectors recommended to be depressed, 
were summoned as a matter of course, no matter what their answering, 
and candidates for promotion were summoned only when they answered 
at least fifty per cent, of the printed questions satisfactorily. The 
written and oral examination of the females took place at the same 
time; and previously to commencing my tour through the districts, I 
addressed a letter which I had previously submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, to each of the Inspectors, in reference to the class of females 
who were to be summoned. 

The following is an extract from that letter : — 
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" In forming a judgment with respect to the claims of a female teacher for 
promotion, you are to take into account — 

“a. The' average attendance at ilie school, and particularly the proportion 
which the average attendance hears to the number on rolls. 

** h . Her influence on the* minds and dispositions of her pupils ; her success in 
leading them into habits of cleanliness, in creating in their minds a taste for 
knowledge and study, and improving their manners. &c., &C. 

* • «\ lier method of teaching, and the extent ot the instruction imparted in her 
school. 

it. The proficiency of her classes, and the observance of the school pro- 
gramme. 

“c. The order, discipline, and organization of her school. 

The neatness and accuracy of the school accounts. 

*•'//. The cleanliness and order of the school and premises. 

** h. The nature of the industrial education given in the school. ’ 

“ i. The attention paid to your hints and suggestions from time to time. 

“ j. If she be trained, the extent to which she is applying what she observed 
and what she was taught in ‘.he training department, to the requirements and 
general management of her school. 

The observance of the rules and regulations of the Board, and particu- 
larly of the practical rules. 

The general tone and aspect of her school.” 



The foregoing extract explains my views of the principles upon 
which candidature for promotion, «fcc., ought to depend ; and in deli- 
berating afterwards with the District Inspectors upon the results of 
the examinations, the same points were again taken into consideration 
before determining upon the class in which the teacher might be placed. 

Number of Questions ashed . — In the written examinations the number 
of questions for the males varied from 41) to 32 each; and for the 
females, from 20 to 18 each. In the oral examination the number of 
questions — independently of exercises in reading, parsing, dictation, 
and composition — for the males, varied from 213 to 83 each ; and. for 
the females, from 03 to 70 each. In all cases the number of questions 
was in a great degree regulated by the class of the teacher, 

Male Teachers . — The following table exhibits the proportion of 
answers to 100 questions, on the average in each district, in the sevegil 
branches in which the male teachers were examined in icriting. 
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W kitten Examination — Males. 



1. Grammar, 

2. Geography, 

3. History, . 

4. Money Matters, 

5. Lessons on Reasoning 

6. Lesson Rooks, . 

7. Arithmetic, 

8. Algebra, . 

9. Geometry and Men 

suration, 

10. Natural Philosophy, 

11. Book-keeping, . 

Proportion of answers to 
100 questions, on the 



The next table 
male teachers. 



51-3 


43-2 


39-5 58-8 


! 61-Si 


SI-8 


138-8 


63- 


50- 


32-4' 


55-1 


j 27*5 


! 26-4 42-3 


56-9| 


24-2 


! 46-6 


57-6 


37 9 


44-1, 


100- 




50- 50- 


162-5 


25* 


_ 


_ 


87-5 




7 o' 


40-7 


! 58 6 77-2 


: 79-il 


82*2 


58-3 


72-9 


78-5 


60-7 


- 


50- 


75- 916 


i 37-5 


100 


_ 


50- 


95-8 


75" j 


43-3 


16-6 


14-2 39-2 


j 31*4; 


9-5 


20* 


35- 


54* 


14-2 


73-3 


56-6 


48-5 69- 


! 78-8 


62*8 


53-3 


78-3 


71*4j 


60- i 


i 


25- 


25- 50- 


i 62-5 


75* , 


- 


50- 


62-5 


50- | 


37’5 


25- 


83-3 59- ! 


63-8 


60*7 


58-3 


70-8 


50* 


35-7 


60' [ 


20* 


100- i so- 


50- 


100- 


- 


60- 


70* 


25- 


33’3 


■27*7 


23-8 57-8! 


40-7 


47-6 


1M ! 


38-8 


76-1 


38* 1 


1 

53-5j 


34-1 


i 

39 *6 j 58-3 


Or 

00 

ob 


58-4 


41-6 


59-3 


64-7 


40-2 

1 



shows the answering in the oral examination of the 
Okax Examination — Males. 



i I r| , 



1. Grammar, 

2. Etymology, 

3. Spelling & Principles 

4. Outline Maps, . 

5. Geography, 

6. History, *. 

7. Money Matters, 

• 8. Reasoning, 

9. Lesson Books, . 

10. Arithmetic, 

11. Algebra, . 

12. Geometry and Men 

suration, 

13. Natural Philosophy, 

14. Book-keeping, . 

1 5. Agriculture, 

16. Method of Teaching 

and Rule3 of Board, 

Proportion of answers to 
100 questions, on the 
average in each District, 



46- 


47-1 


39-6 


59' 42'2 


53-9137*5 


39*1 54*: 


\m 


47’S 


bb-6 05-5 


46* 


56* 45-9 


54-9 50* 


37*5 53-9 


; 26"' 


rj 49*5 


Si- 7 68 a 


47-3 


60-9 57-9 


59-1 67-1 


59 4 7 5* 


57-1 


1 60*7 


72-2 3S* 


26-1 


44-7, 59*6 


54-7 66-6 


50- ,50* 


42*8 


i 50-4 


ou- 


45-4 


30-1 


47'6 5S-S 


7 5* 41-6 


20- 161*7 


26*1 




50* 


- 


10* 


40-9 37-5 


17*8 50* 


8*3 61-5 


33 3 


; 29-9 


35-4 


2b*5 


64-2 


63*2 36-9 


57*1 30- 


50- | 68*1 


57-1 


! 46- 


8-r. 


- 


70* 


66*6 37*5 


76'1 - 


70- 76*4 


333 


i 43-8 


56*£ 


26-1 


34-2 


46*4 50-6 


56'8 40- 


43-8 74-2 


45-7 


46-8 


45 "4 


30-4 


30-6 


39-2 29-7 


41-7 35* 


40-4 44-8 


377 


33-9 




— 


50* 


54*1 36-6 


100- j _ 


50* 70-8 


28'S 


49-1 


34-9 


35-7 


50* 


53'7 57'1 


65-9 35* 


37*1, 45*9 


30 2 


47- 




- 


80- 


43-8 26* 


64* . _ 


38-4 50* 


37’5 


44-9 


7 5* 


54-2 

19-0 


52-8 

52-3 


61-5 62-3 

’I - 


79-5 43*7 
- 25* 


53*3 66-6 


38* 


53-6 

31-6 


29*1 


50* 


46*9 


CO 

T| 


52* 52*2 


35-5 66* 


33-3 


48-5 


48-8 


41*3 


43-2 


52-9 42-7 

1 


60* 1 43*7 


43*6 61* 


41-41 


49-4 
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These tables exhibit a great variety in the proficiency of the App endi x G. 
teachers of the several districts ; but it is to he taken into account, Heod 
that the bad answering of a district is often caused by the great Inspectors' 
number of probationers under examination, and the good answering, in 011 

a similar way, is affected by the absence of probationers from the lists j ral)ectc a 
of candidates. . . an,i TWicr, 

The relative answering of the females at the written examination, tall, "“. 
mav he learned from the following table. p. Kmian. 

J Jlsi], 

Written Examination — Females. 



Subject. 


Districts. 


« » j 

£ § a 
< 13 ~ 


>3 


£ 


‘3 

o 


f j 

p 


s i 

ff ' 
£ 

1 


j 

5> 1 

ft ! 

•o j 


3 ! 


c I 

e ! 


« | 




1. Grammar, . 

2. Geography, 

3. Lesson Books, . 

4. Arithmetic, 

Proportion of answers to 
100 questions, on the 
average in each District, 


40-8 

46-6 

46-6 

54-5 


42'8 
4-6*6! 
66 - 6 ! 
50* ! 


55-1 

37*1 

25* 

56* 


c ® 

ll 


63'6 

70* 

50* 

147*3 


32 1 
29*1 
50* 
50* 


34*4 

52- 

30* 

583 


51* 

51*1 

50* 

488 


39*3 

5-2-e; 

541 

l 22 ’ 3 


41*4 

36- 

55' 

; 40* 


43' 

48-3 

470 

41-3 


45-4 


43*1 


45*4 


- 


53*3 


40-8 


43-S 

1 


50*5 


1 

j 41 ' 


43* 


| 44*8 



The answering at the oral examination of the same teachers is given 
in the following table. 

Oral Examination — Females. 



1. Grammar, . • | 

2. Etymology, 

3. Spelling & Principles, 

4. Oatline Maps, . 

5. Geography, 

6. History, • 

7. Money Matters, 

8- Lesson Books, . 

9. Arithmetic, 

10. Method of Teaching 
and Rules of Board, 

Proportion of answers to 
100 questions, on the 
average in each District, 



36’3 


26*6 


44* 




53-S 


28* 


35-2 36 6 


29-7 


42* 


35-2 


56*5 


29-1 


60* 




82*6 


43-3 


51*4; 51-3 


28-5 


73- 


50*4 


59*2 


48*8 


62*6 


a 


73-3 


53*8 


44- 569 


55-1 


OS* 


56*7 


61-1 


44-4 


50- 


•§ 


45 - S 


433 


63-3' 46-2 


44-6 


21 6 


47‘4 


41‘2 


30* 


47 "5 


§ 


54” 1 


73 1 


63*3 48-1 


42-3 


31-6 


44*1 


12-£ 




50* 


A 

P3 


69-2 


1-5 


16 6 37*1 


24-5 


63-6 


25-7 


35-9 


61*1 




a 


_ 


45- 


46-6 41*6 


40* 


46*6 


40-4 


50*1 


35*7 


49* 


§ 


533 


50* 


47*5 53-6 


48*9 


68- 


53‘3 


45*2 


23* 


40* 


ft 


52-2 


30* 


38-1 36-4 


34* 


30.7 


369 


39*5 


28*5 


- 




25* 


56*6 


^ 1 
T| 


1 48*2 


37-5 


43*7 


46-4 


35*G 


51-6 


_ 


56-e 


43-7 

t 


1 

1 ! 1 

45-7 46-6 40 3 

ill. 


1 

j 45*5 

1 


j 44-7 
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Class of Questions.— Mr. Lingeu in his instructions to Her Maiestv’e 
Inspectors of Schools states : — v J es v® 

“Hie questions generally, without being vague, should be such as w„„li 
naturally suggest themselves to a well informed person and not sue , Z ° 7 

ha thought to he curious rather than essential." such “ mi Stit 

The questions which were proposed to the teachers by my collewn« 
and myself were, as far as practicable, of this kind. They were such 
as enabled us to learn the minimum and maximum knowledge of tin, 
teachers under examination, and, for the sake of economy of time thev 
were always of a tolerably sifting character, without be'iuo- either ni 
plexing or puzzling. ° 1 

I shall just refer very briefly to a few of the subjects of the examine 
notich, ” JIineX10n Wlth 1 ' rllicI ' there are some P° int « of importance worth 

. Siting.— I regret to have to report that the writing of the teacliere 
is as bad as bad can be ; indeed, m some cases, I found it to he wholly 
illegible. They do not attach sufficient importance to penmanship in 
their examination, and they forget that the examiner of the papers 
must necessarily pass over, from sheer inability to decipher their 
scribbling, many questions that may possibly be correctly answered 
When the reader of an exammation paper cannot make o'ut the sense 
of the argument on account of the badness of the writing of a line or 
two, or even of an important word here anil there, he is not to lire- 
sume that the teacher is right, and to give him the credit of an answer, 
In mathematical papers such cases often happen. 

Composition.— Simplicity of style is seldom 'studied by teachers- 
absurd and high sounding words are selected, and obscurity is passed off 
for profundity. The vocabulary of most of the teachers is very limited 
and this is natural enough owing to the narrow range of their reading 
and their seclusion from society ; but whilst the vocabulary is poor, it is 
unwhse to use it as if it were rich and extensive. A man with only 
fi e sh.1 hugs in his pocket is not likely to select half-crown articles for 
Ins purchases ; if ho is prudent he will bo satisfied with cheaper wares, 
some at sixpence and some at a penny, and people will admire Ins 
thr ft because it harmonizes with his little means. I have much occa- 

Bo ratal w P w ln f’ e, ' S - UI ’°, n t,lis head - Wlurn in the town of 

fonfe -rnra 1 re . ceiv f d a note from a third-class teacher 

lull Of errors of this sort, and ending — 

“Amt without further prolapsis, 

“J remain, &c.” 

If the writer of this note hail expressed himself in more homely words 
ev ,ir„°„ r A S I T- 110 . 1 ! 1118 . t0 ,”? Ue ' vas &inil 'ar— he would have no doubt 
Lvo made i°t out? “ V ‘° W “ '" hi “ S ' as H "’ as > ”° one c ° uld 

f “®l lers are «“-eless in their spelling in the written 

B P ” % C .f C ° f - the dictatio ” exercise, when they know 
If 1 i ? S / S ° De ° “ ,e n V n features ,ooked after by the examiners, 
be exnectwfr ° S teac lera as ® are not readers , they cannot 
memory of H s P e ^ ers - Orthography is in most instances a 

he s?mtTw f o t T’ J Verewetos P e11 phonetically, it would, of course, 
bles arF l , Z “• of mr - bat the lettera or sy!^ 

lanZL thoioTu' 1 ‘? dlCatI ° n ° f tbe exact soand of ' word in oar 
emnlnr-or] —i ■ i ” I °/ ^''rectness must be traced to the sense oftenest 
Sfand exta, ,S °S “ !l \ When our therefore, become 

Z untU it. VB readm ' tI,6y 1ViU a!s ° e good spellers ; but 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1852, page 70 . 
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Literature, History, dr. — I cannot report at all favourably of the Appendix G. 
answering on these subjects ; even the selections of poetry scattered Hcad 
through the Board’s books are unknown and unread by the majority i US p ec t 0 rs* 
of the teachers. A few of the candidates for the higher divisions of Reports on 
the first class displayed a fair acquaintance with general literature and and 

history. Teachers 

Mathematics . — The mathematical sciences, as I have already observed, Examined, 
are not favourite studies amongst the northern teachers, and they sel- p j 
dom do more than “makeup" the minimum knowledge requisite for 
their examinations. 

I would recommend that an alteration should he made in the mathe- 
matical part of the programme of the examinations of male teachers. 

I would recommend that for third class, two hooks of Euclid should ho 
required; for second class, four books; and for first class, six books. At 
present the first-class teachers are examined in trigonometry, although 
they cannot he examined upon the propositions of the sixth hook, upon 
which some of the simplest trigonometrical propositions depend. By 
not requiring any knowledge of Euclid from third-class teachers, 
although, inconsistently enough, we do require them to know* mensura- 
tion (see page 72), about one half of the male teachers of the country 
are exempted from this important study; and this appears doubly 
strange, inasmuch as we require a knowledge of the subject from 
monitors in their third year, who may be in the schools of third-class 
teachers, and from candidates for the office of pupil teacher in our 
district model schools. 

Logic. — Oddly enough, whilst our teachers neglect the great science 
just alluded to above, which is the widest and the best field for the 
exercise of the art of reasoning, they appear to revel in the study of 
the art itself. This is especially the case in the Belfast, Ballymena, 

Coleraine, and Donegal districts, where a great impetus appears to 
have been given to the study of this subject. 

Natural Philosophy. — In a few districts the answering in natural 
philosophy xvas very good ; but in the majority of the districts the 
answering was very poor. Teachers do not appear to enter upon this 
study until they actually require it for classification ; that is, when 
they are candidates for the second class. 

Results of Examination. — Tlic answering upon the whole was very 
satisfactory ; and the number of promotions from class to class was a 
fair average as compared with the returns published for other years. 

Conduct at Examination. — I feel very proud in having it in my 
power to state that no single case of indecorum of any kind on the 
part of the teachers came to my knowledge; and 1 am perfectly satisfied 
that no body of persons in this or any other country could^ have left 
their homes and assembled together in a strange place, to discharge a 
public duty, with greater modesty of demeanour or greater general 
propriety of conduct. 

Knowledge of Board's Rules possessed by the Teachers. — -Nothing sur- 
prised me more than the almost universal ignorance exhibited by the 
teachers of the history of the National System, and of the fundamental 
rules of the Board. I may fairly state that I met with no single 
teacher — no matter what his standing or ability in other respects — 
who thoroughly understood the rules of the Board. Even on vital 
matters, the breach of which would lead to active interference on the 
part of the Commissioners, I found the teachers' either filled with wrong 
and dangerous notions, or totally ignorant of their full spirit and mean- 
ing ; and 1 can only account for the general observance of the rules of 
the board by the simplicity of their action upon the regulation of any 
ordinary school. The teachers, by a sort of instinct, know the drift of 
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the rules on fundamental points ; during their visits the Insnectrm, 
inquire particularly into those points, and the newspapers and rabli 
generally happen to talk a good deal upon them ; hence the aencrd 
knowledge and general observance of them. But it is not indirectly 7 
fortuitously that important knowledge of this kind should be obtained 
and the working of the National System should not depend nnnn 
acquaintance with rules so acquired. r ^ un 

I hare been very particular in my examination in this regard and 
I would suggest that the Commissioners render it compulsory on tie 
teachers to know the code of rules which is published for their guidance 
and which must be suspended from the walls of every National School’ 
■Eagerness of Teachers to attend the Examinations.— The most remark’ 
able thing which struck me iu connexion with the examinations of last 
year, was the eagerness of the teachers, particularly of the male teacher- 
to come forward for examination ; and the failure of the greater nan’ 
of them at the first stage of the examination— the written examination* 
— whmh disqualified them for candidature at the second, the oral stay, 
in the Belfast District, thirty-four male teachers came forward forexa 
mmation, and only seven of them were afterwards examined orallv t 
Now, there is a multitude of evils in all this. In the first place an 
examination becomes a routine annual thing, like saying a le-soi or 
making out a return ; neither sufficient thoughtfulness nor preparation 
is bestowed upon it, and it loses the solemnity and dignity which ouriit 
to be attached to it. In the second place, there is a great waste of the 
time of the Head and District Inspectors, partieulary of the former who 

have to read, over the examination papers of those unqualified candi- 
dates, mark them, tabulate the answering, and do a great deal of clerical 
work m connexion with each teacher’s case. Some people fancy that 
the Commissioners are mercilessly dragging the teachers from their 
homes every year, and subjecting them to the harassing torments of aa 
annual public examination: whereas the truth is, that the teachers 
themselves, m the districts of the North of Ireland in my charge, are the 
persons most eager to swell the numbers at an examination 8 Bv the 
rules of the Board the teachers must come forward every fifth year, there 
being certain exceptions, and may come forward every year. In England 
the practice is different : after leaving a training school, a teacher must 
be m charge of an elementary school before he can be classed, and when 
shXh , T am stationary, for five years, on whatever class he 
antwone knve obtained; 1 do not mean to recommend' this or any 
P ? f °, r ad °f ™ I ?, thla fl0UBtr y, °n account of the different 
unfavourable circumstances in which teachers here 
,S? d * bllt . 1 do th “ k th , at a rnle ought to be made which would 
nisqualify any teacher who fails at an examination from appearing 
“ h c “ dl . dat ? f ° r sa 7 at least two years. Such a rule would 

recomm? b i 7 iv mlni i 8k eylIa of tlle P resent system. But whilst I 
ecommend this rule, I must also say that I see the mainspring and 

duty If f ll° Ur lnstl “ , °" “ ‘hese annual examinations. Let it be the 
nisrihle f! connected with them to render them as little irksome as 
?“ £ 4 ? ‘ he takers; and let it be cautiously observed that the 
dhw b h H ab r OT or 4 °y witU ‘he privileges of caudi- 
mfnoHn’ni be W radlcal cban S e in the system of annual exa- 

, Tb ® “‘y opportunity the teachers of retired, isolated, and 
Pla °f ba I 9 of rubbing shoulder to shoulder with their 
* mu aC 6r3 ’ ° r ° b rec eivmg an exposition of the regulations of the 
months^ AVr * fcten examdnat ion precedes the oral generally by about five or six 

oral exam^ation^pnt^Iw-n *+ ,Ur °+u i ^ e ^rty-four ' vv '^ 0 > between written and 
unavoidably absent. 7 * r ° m t * leir scbooJs t0 b « trained; two others were 
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Board, or of hearing of improved systems of teaching and examining, Appenwx G. 
or of obtaining a- direction for their studies, is the public examination ; Hea( j 
and so long as about forty-five per cent, only of our teachers are trained Inspectors’ 

(see Twenty-first Report), such gatherings will be indispensable. I Reports on 
think that no teacher ought ever attain promotion by mere scholarship ; inspected and 
schoolinastersliip ought to be always the leading element, a certain Teachers 
minimum amount of knowledge being of course, at the same time, re- Examined, 
qnired ; I think that none ought ever attain the highest division of jfiicer.an, 
first class, unless after the most undoubted success as conductors of Esq. 
schools ;* I thiuk that when a teacher reaches the highest division of 
the first class, be ought to be permitted to rest there ; but I also think, 
that, inasmuch as we are obliged to accept the services of upwards of 
2,500 untrained teachers, of whom, therefore, we know very little, we 
ought to be very watchful of them, aud we should, without quake or 
misplaced kindness, test their qualifications as often as possible. Limit- 
ing the privilege by what I have already said in reference to it, we 
should not, however, quickly close the avenue to promotion which is 
open to the teachers ; nor, on the other hand, unless they arc in tho 
highest place in the classification, should we permit them to rest upon 
their oars, if they are so disposed. Joseph Lancaster has remarked, 
when speaking of the stimulus that animates men to action : — 

“ ‘ The hope of reward sweetens labour,’ and the prospect of somethin" to be 
attained in future, animates the mind to exertion, iso class of men are more 
useful to society, or rendered more happy by their labours, than those whose 
hopes depend solely on their own exertions. In proportion as hope increases, 
exertion keeps pace with it, almost beyond conception. The very nature of 
expectation is to operate as a wire-drawing machine to human industry, and in 
proportion as this sweetener of human toil is intermingled in our cup, so do we 
remit or increase our activity. Would the merchant trade, the mariner toil, or 
the husbandman plough, without the hope of profit, port, or harvest ? ” 

Affording this stimulus may be said to be pandering to some of the 
bad dispositions of human nature ; but in the case of the annual exami- 
nation, the stimulus is tempered by a retrospect of the career of the 
teacher for the previous twelve months, and his merits are decided not 
alone by the exhibition which he makes when under the intoxicating 
excitement of the examination day, but very much by bis goodness and 
usefulness from day to day, and month to month, in his school. The 
stimulus which develops such a disposition can hardly be characterized 
as pernicious, for it suggests the daily performance of good, and an 
uninterrupted devotion to duty. 

In concluding this, my first General Report, I have to express an 
earnest hope that the account which I have given of the operation of 
the Natioual System in the ten districts in my charge, may be regarded 
as satisfactory by the Commissioners. Here and there I probed a wound 
with apparent severity, but I was all the while conscious of the strength 
and constitutional vigour of the system ; and I hesitated to write freely 
only when I had most occasion for praise, lest my report might appear 
to a stranger as partial or uncandid. The system has now attained its 
maturity, its action is safe and comprehensive, and it has only to pursue 
its course watchfully aud patiently to effect the grand object of its 
institution — the education of the people, on broad and enlightened 
principles. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

The Secretaries, Patrick Joseph Keenan, 

Education Office, Dublin. Head Inspector. 

* “ As a rule, they (the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education') 
intend henceforth to reserve the upper degree for those teachers who shall have 
given sustained proof of practical efficiency, corresponding to high attainments. 

—Minutes, 1854, page 23. 
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Appendix A — (Seepage 55). 



Head 

Inspectors' 
Reports on 
Schools 
Inspected and 
T enchers 
Examined. 

P. J. Keenan , 
Esq, 



List of Articles in the Cabinet of the Calender-street National Schools 
Belfast, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Expense £2 15 s . ’ 



First Tray. 



Gold and Silver leaf. 
Coffee, raw and roasted. 
Currants. 

Raisins. 

Prunes. 

Dates. 

Black and green tea. 
Honeyand honeycomb. 
Ivory. 

Vegetable ivory. 

Fine sand. 

Cocoon. 

Raw silk. 

Silk. 

Velvet. 

Satin. 

Cotton seed. 

Raw cotton. 

Cotton yarn. 

Cotton fabrics. 

Carder. 

Flax. 

Cocoa nibs. 



Pimento. 

Camphor. 

White & black pepper. 
Cloves. 

Capsicums. 

Cayenne. 

Gi ngcr. 

Cinnamon. 

Figs. 

Chloride of lime. 

Lime. 

Second Tray. 
i Maize or Indian corn. 

| Wheat. 

I Ear of wheat. 

I Flour starch. 

Bran. 

Groats. 

Oats. 

Pearl barley. 

Barley. 

Malt. 

Linen cloth. 

Prepared cocoa. 

Third Tray. 



j Rice. 

Sago. 

Mustard and seed. 
Saffron . 

Starch (potatoes). 
Animal oil. 
Vegetable oil. 
Vermillion. 
Mercury. 

Emery. 

Nutmegs and mace. 



I Hops. 

Linseed oil. 

J Flax seed. 

Hemp seed. 

Beans and peas. 
Wool. 

Wool cloth. 

Worsted. 

Teasel Head. 
Whalebone. 

Sail cloth. 

Hemp, twine, and rope. 



Bees. 

Cockchafer. 

Cricket. 

Butterfly. 

Cockroach. 

Cork. 

Hazel nuts. 
Walnuts. 

Wafers. 
Honeycomb. 
Sealing-wax. 
Camomile flowers. 



Irish moss. 
Iceland moss. 
Resin. 

Gum shell lac. 
Gum Arabic. 

. Spermaceti. 
Beeswax. 
Compass. 
Liquorice, 
j Liquorice root, 
j Copperas. 



Nut galls. 
Logwood, 
i Fur. 

; Tortoiseshell. 
Horn. 

; Stag horn. 

Glue. 

Gutta Percha. 
j Macintosh cloth. 
; Indian rigs. 

| Indian rubber. 



Tinfoil. 

Tin. 

Bismuth. 

Pewter. 

Copper ore. 

Sulphur. 

Blacklead or plumbago. 
German silver. 

Silver plated. 

Brass. 

Forged-iron. 

Steel. 



Fourth Tray. 
I Lead ore. 
Antimony. 

Sheet lead. 

Bullet. 

Lead pipe. 

White lead. 

Red lead. 

Lead wire. 

Copper wire. 

Iron wire. 
Wrought-iron. 
Watch spring. 



I Shot. 

Litharge. 
Printing types. 
Solder. 

Zinc. 

Sheet copper. 
Iron ore. 

NaiJ . 4 
Cast-iron. 
Sheet-iron. 
Silver wire. 
Magnet. 
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Fifth Tray. 



Chalk. 


Fullers’ earth. 


Willow or osier. 


Limestone. 


Slate. 


Seaweed. 


Marble. 


Spar. 


Snail shell. 


freestone. 


Sponge. 


Periwinkle. 


Granite. 


Glass . 


Wilk. 


Canned coal. 


China. 


Limpit. 


Flint. 


Earthenware. 


Mussel. 


Clay. 


Bock salt. 


Cockle. 


Pipeclay. 


Alum. 


Oyster. 


Pumice stone. 


Coral. 

Sixth Tray. 


Pearl oyster. 


Logwood. 

Poplar. 


Boxwood. 


Leathers : 


Oak bark. 


Sheep. 


Teak. 


Ebony. 


i Chamois (wash). 


Oak. 


Cane. 


| Lamb. 


Beech. 


Mahogany. 


i Cow. 


Fir wood. 


Seahorse. 


I Horse. 


Maple. 


Rosewood. 


; Calf. 


Pasteboard. 


Millboard. 


| Buffalo. 


Paper. 


Knife and scissors. 


j Card board. 
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P . ./. Keenan, 
Esq. 



Appendix B — (See page 55). 

Wall Decoration. 

The Trails of the Latin Grammar School* are enriched and adorned 
with inscriptions in the Greek and Latin, language and character. 
These are not merely apothegms of wisdom, hut mementoes of duty. 
They are fitted to inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the 
appropriate “ Genius of the place.” The interior of the English School 
is adorned in a manner no less appropriate and useful. In the centre 
of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, twenty-nine feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, three and a-balf feet in diameter, represents the sun, 
the spots being designated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest 
telescopic observations. The divergence of the solar rays is also fully 
exhibited. The earth is represented in four different positions, indi- 
cating the four seasons. The moon also is described in its orbit, and 
its position so varied as to exhibit its fonr principal changes. The 
globular form of the earth is clearly shown, and lines are inscribed 
upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar circles. The hour 
lines are also marked and numbered. The border of the circle repre- 
sents, upon its outer edge, the signs of the zodiac with their names, and 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, 
and the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty- 
two points are marked upon the inner edge, the true north, and mag- 
netic north being correctly indicated — the variation of the needle 
having been ascertained by a recent series of observations. The circle 
of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square panel ; 
the exterior spaces in the four angles are filled up as follows : — 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn and his rings and belts, 
as seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, 

♦ High School, Salem, United States of America. 
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Teachers 
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P. J. Keenan , 
&Q- 



supposing the circle of the sun to represent the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The 
other primary planets and the moon are described, according to their 
relative sizes, in the southern angles. In the northern angle is a suc- 
cession of. figures, designed to represent the varying apparent size of 
the sun as seen from the different planets. In the ceiling there are, 
also, two oblong panels, one towards the western, the other towards the 
eastern extremity. The western panel contains a diagram which illus- 
trates by their relative positions the distances of the several planets, 
primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed at one end of the 
panel. The several planets are designated by their signs, and the 
figures placed opposite to each show liow many millions of miles it is 
distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel are described as revolving in their orbits around their respec- 
tive primaries. The eastern panel contains a diagram which illustrates 
the theory of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in 
different parts of the earth’s shadow, and also directly between the 
earth and the sun. 

Upon four sides of the room, iu the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which 
illustrate, successively, the following subjects : — 1 . The different phases 
of the moon ; 2. The apparent direct and retrograde motions of Mercury 
and Venus; 3. The moon’s parallax ; 4. The commencement, progress, 
and termination of a solar eclipse ; 5. The diminution of the intensity 
of light, and the force of attraction in proportion to the increase of the 
squares of distance; 6. The transit of Venus over the sun’s disc; 
7. The refraction of the rays of light by the atmosphere, causing the 
sun, or other celestial bodies to appear above the horizon when actually 
below it ; 8. The theory of the tides, giving distinct views of the full 
and neap tides, as caused by the change of position, and the relative 
attraction of the sun and moon. 



The two panels over the door represent, respectively, the remarkable 
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comets of 1G80 and 1811 ; and the theory of cometary motion, as Appendix Gr. 
described in the plates attached to Blunt’s Beauty of the Heavens. Head 

The diagrams in the large panel, upon the north side of the recitation Inspectors’ 
platform, represent the relative heights of the principal mountains, and 
the relative lengths of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and 

and rivers are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached by Teachers 
which the heights and distances can be readily ascertained. The rela- Examined, 
tive elevation of particular countries, cities, and other prominent places, P _ PeeHari , 
the limits of perpetual snow, various kinds of vegetation, <&c., &c., are Esq. 
distinctly exhibited. 

The diagram on the corresponding panel, on the south side of the 
recitation platform, represents a geological section, the various strata 
being systematically arranged, and explained by an index. The spaces 
between the windows, upon the north and south sides of the room, are 
occupied by inscriptions, in which the diameter, hourly motion, sidereal 
period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets, and the 
earth’s moon, are separately stated, according to calculations furnished 
for the purpose by Professor Pierce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion 
and sidereal period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding 
inscriptions upon the western side. The diameter and rotation of the 
sun are inscribed upon the edge of the circular recess, beneath the 
ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher’s 
rostrum, is a beautifully executed scroll, bearing the inscription — 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

This motto may be regarded as peculiarly appropriate, whether viewed 
as explanatory* of the celestial phenomena which are figured upon the 
wall, or as suggesting tlie principle which should guide the operations 
of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the 
course of studies prescribed for tbe school, and arranged into two 
divisions, is conspicuously inscribed. 



Ltioxal School — (See page Gl). 



; 2 — 

ill |« s % 



Writing. 



Extra Branches. 



| I f , -s 

(S jft jfS k 55 ! s 
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Appendix 3) — (Seepage Go). 

School Programme in use at West Ham School. 

Scale of Proficiency for the First Class. — The first class will he ex- 
pected to have a general knowledge of the Old and Few Testaments 
especially of the Pentateuch, the historical books, Gospels, and Acts of 
the Apostles. To repeat the Church Catechism, with Scripture proofs 
and to know “Faith and Duty.” To work sums in the first four rules 5 
simple and compound, simple and compound proportion, simple and 
compound interest, and vulgar and decimal fractions. To have a 
general knowlege of the four quarters of the globe, and to draw maps 
of each and of any country from memory. To parse the more difficult 
sentences. To have a general knowledge of the Fifth Book (Irish). To 
have a general knowledge of the history of England. To give the 
meaning of the more difficult words iu the Fifth Book (Irish). To make 
neat drawings of objects. 



Scale of Proficiency for the Second Class. — The second class will be 
required to answer questions on the Pentateuch, the Four Gospels, and 
the^ Acts of the Apostles. To repeat the Church Catechism, with 
Scripture proofs, and to know the “Faith and Duty.” To work sums 
in the first four rules, simple and compound, simple and compound 
proportion, reduction, practice. To have a general knowledge of the 
geography of Europe, the British Empire, aud Palestine, and to draw 
maps of these from memory. To parse sentences of ordinary difficulty. 

To have a general knowledge of the Fourth Book (Irish). ‘ To have a 
general knowledge of the history of England. To write correctly from 
dictation. 

Scale of Proficiency for Third Class.— The third class will be expected 
to answer questions on Genesis, Exodus, and the Eour Gospels. To 
repeat the Church Catechism correctly, and to know- the “ Faith and 
Duty” to page 18. To work sums in the first four rules, simple and 
compound, reduction, and simple proportion. To know the geography 
of the British Islands and Palestine, and to draw a map of each from 
memory. . To parse simple sentences. To have a general knowledge 
of the Third Book (Irish). To write out the tables of weights and 
measures from memory. To write from dictation. 

Scale of Proficiency for Fourth Class.— The fourth class will he expected 
to answer questions on the Four Gospels. To repeat the Church Cate- 
chism correctly, and to know the “Faith and Duty” to page 14. To 
work sums in the first four rules, simple and compound, aud reduction. 

To know the geography of England and Palestine, and to draw a map 
of each. To point out the parts of speech in a simple sentence. To 
have a general knowledge of the Third Book (Irish) to page 139. To 
write out the pence and shilling tables from memory. To write from 
dictation. 

Scale of Proficiency for Fifth Class. — The fifth class will he expected 
to answer questions on the principal events related in the Pour Gospels. 

To repeat the Church Catechism correctly to the beginning of the f 
Sacraments. To work sums in the first four simple rules. To know 
the geography of England. To have a general knowledge of the Second 
Book (Irish). To write out the multiplication and division tables 
i correctly. To write simple sentences from dictation. 
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Scale of Proficiency for the Sixth Class. — The sixth class will be ex- Appendix G. 
pected to answer questions on the life, miracles, parables, &.C., of the jj ead 
Saviour. To say the Church Catechism to the beginning of the Lord’s Inspectors’ 
Prayer. To work sums in addition, subtraction, and multiplication. Reports 0 n 
To write their tables. To have a general knowledge of Second Book i^c^edand 
(Irish) to page 74. To write simple sentences from dictation. Teachers ^ 

Examined. 



Scale for the Seventh and Eighth Classes. — The seventh and eighth p jff enan 
classes will be expected to answer questions on the life, «fcc., of thojsi-y.* ' 
Saviour. To know the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments. 

To work sums in addition and subtraction. To read the hirst and 
Second Primers. To write neatly from copies. 



VOL. U, 



[Appendix E. 
i 
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Apeekdix E. — Noras and Genieal Remarks 

1 Refers to the Materials and Fitness of the Sohoolhonso and Premises ; 2, to the Furniture • 
Qualifications; 5, to the Proficiency of the Pupils; ande’ 



No. 

of Date of 

Dis- Visit, 

trict. 


Name of School. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


Average 
Number 
on Books 
for 

12 Months. 


3 6th. June, . 


1- Cloughcorr, . 


23 


Antrim, , 


56-f32 


3 11th June, . 


2. Ballycastle, . 


6,819 


Do., . 


1034-51 


1 22nd June, . 


3. Bohunny, 


4,035 


Donegal, . 




1 28th June, . 


4. Drumbrick, . 


5,653 


Do., . 


53 


1 28th June, . 


5. Currin, . 


6,640 


Do., 


54 


1 28th June, . 


6. Tierlynn, 


3,617 


Do., . 


64 


9 3rd J uly, . 


7- Portadown, Male, . 


5,356 


Armagh, . 


84-1+0 


9 4th July, , 


8. J oy’s Entry, Belfast, 


6,798 


Antrim, , 


69-8+43-2 


9 5th July, . 


9. Ballymacrickett, . 


2,828 


Do., . 


46 +29 


9 6th July, . 


10. Berry-st., Belfast, . 


6,519 


Do., 


53-9+23-8 



20 -4-13*6! 



1. Ooughcorr.—l. Dingy looking — in bad repair. 2. Adequately furnished ; maps wanted. 3. Time-table 
bad y constructed; instruction almost exclusively individual ; no sale stock; order good; children deficient 
m cleanliness 4 Not trained; manner pretty collected and earnest; method entirely mechanical; stammers 
a little. 5. out two children could read, anil those wore the teacher’s own; the simplest elements of 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic wholly unknown. 6. A most backward, unpromising and wretched 
school; the people of the locality careless and indifferent about the education of their children. 

2. Ballycastle.—l. Neat; in excellent repair; school-room cheery looking. 2. Well furnished- no 
lines painted on floor to denote the classes. 3. Time-table injudicious ; three unpaid monitors in the school 
who are well quail tied; simultaneous instruction occasionally carried on ; school accounts neither accurate 
nor neat; children very c ean, but disorderly; discipline unsteady, master at one time too lax, at another 
time too severe corporal punishment freely resorted to. 4. Trained; in second division of first class- 
manner very anxious but modest; method of teaching skilful and technical; discharges his duties rather 
penunctorily, and makes no attempt to do more than instruct. 5. Parsing nnd (reno-rnr^xr 



perfunctorily, and makes no attempt to do more than instruct. 5. Parsing and geography neglected; the 
boys not sufficiently advanced m arithmetic, and the girls not taught needlework of any kind ; two bovs 
learning ; mensuration. 6 Aspect of school lively and business-like; the number in attendance far too high 
for one teacher ; the children have no books for home study. ° 

3 Bohunny- 1. Walls muddy and dirty looking; ground damp and cold; ventilation good. 2. One 
of i nt Q v a J ha scll ° o1 ; not a single tablet orchart on the walls; no black boai-d; few books 



,r ___ v. i am.',, , 3 a , *“«■**.« kiao . uu muca. ooara; lew dooks 

of any kind. 3. Time-table, such a one as would be very judicious in a larger and better school, but 
unsuitable for this school; pupils tolerably well classed; accounts accurate; children clean and orderly 
e N r* y? P rev “ ms w “ t f r ’ 8 ™«ke. 4. Not trained ; a probationer, although 

l Nat y* 1 ler i ““y 1 ® flighty, excitable, and eccentric; utterly incompetent. %. 
2° if “ d ™ ced m anthmeUc as the first four rules ; none acquainted with the parts of speech or 

3“ ~ h 7 IS ’ '“‘ 4 ?° °? P s P er ' 6 - ™ s school is situated in a wild and desolate part of 

™frh^i>in X“Z“n W.U * OTitable te, ' h " tUe P™“"“ incompetent 
N.B. The teacher was dismissed by the Board upon the report I mode after risking hi, school. 

caHn. J> 2" 5 T^i”iTtVl 2°* vl *"• ad ?P ted for ’ home - iust ° M sl *P al “™ the class of common 

1 i t fu F?i ture m the room. 3. Time-table good aud adhered to ; pupils rightly- classed • 

3Jdfn lasof^l JsTS 7 1 “ d T a ?‘ ; ° r4er S00d ; oUldl “ m cioLLess. 4 7 S 

1 85 V c aSS ’ hrst dl T’ S \° n of ““*» “anuer intelligent; method of teaching skilful 5 The 
SteS’ Brnb-'w-fb bod scarcely any knowledge of the simplest subjects ; onf of the girls 'could 
read the t ourtir Book with ease and intelligence. S. Teacher well suited for her business ■ she if 3 
l!gent and Hkdful but eyrdently greedy to make moner by fanning, turf making &c for her hands were 

Tvl^nd ^becomt J * ’ “ d ^ &0m h " d Wk “ lidd ^ »°S i I*t too, was 

- * 

6. TkHym.-l. A thatched house, and entirely unsuitable. St Tory badly famished ; one tablet only 
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upon ScnooLS inspected by Mr. Keenan, during the year 1855. 

3, to the Organization, School Accounts, and Discipline ; 4, to tho Teacher, his Class and 
to Points of General Interest in relation to the School. 



On Rolls 
at time of 
Visit. 


Present 
at time of 
Visit. 


Average Age. 


Income from 


Total Income. 


Males. 


Females 


Board. 


School Fees. 


Other 

Sources. 










£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d.. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


40+27 


14+6 


7*3 


8*5 


15 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 








20 


0 


0 


G7-f-38 


48+34 


9 


9’4 


30 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 




- 




39 


0 


0 


GO 


9+2 


8*6 


75 


11 


0 


0 


6 


7 


1H 




- 




17 


7 


11 V 


35 


5+1 


7*8 


9- 


13 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 




- 




15 


0 


0 


40 


3+1 


8-3 


6* 


18 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




- 




19 


0 


0 


65 




_ 


_ 


11 


0 


0 




_ 






- 




11 


0 


0 


85-{-0 


61 + 0 


9-8 


_ 


20 


0 


0 


9 


14 


11 


10 


0 


0 


39 


14 


11 


71+48 


44+31 


8* 


7'5 


22 


0 


0 


18 


7 


8 


8 


0 


0 


48 


7 


8 


424-28 


22+10 


8-9 


7-7 


20 


0 


0 


3 


18 


5 




- 




23 


IS 


5 


26-j-ll 


21+4 


8*5 


8- 


18 


0 


0 


15 


0 


2 


8 


0 


0 


41 


0 


2 



on the -wall ; no large black board, nor map, nor globe, nor apparatus of any kind. 3. School accounts fal si- 
ded ; the whole of the free stock not in the school. 4. He is upwards of sixty years of age ; not trained ; has 
been seventeen or eighteen years in the service of the National Board ; has been frequently examined by 
the Head and District Inspectors, and always failed to obtain a class ; he receives £ 1 1 }>er annum from 
the Board ; he pays i'l 5s. a year rent for the school-house, and teaches the landlord's children ; 
he is in a state of dotage, brought on by physical infirmity, poverty, and disappointment ; *is altogether 
unlit for his position. 5. There were no children present at the time of my visit. 6. ThiH school is situ- 
ated in a wild mountainous place, where education has been and continues to be very much neglected. 

N.B.— The grant had been withdrawn from, this school at the time of my visit; but the Board’s order 
had not been then intimated to the District Inspector or myself. 

7. Portadotcn, Male. — 1. Good house, in excellent repair. 2. Furniture good, and judiciously arranged. 
3. Time-table not at all judicious ; pupils not carefully classed ; too much simultaneous instruction ; children 
exceedingly disorderly and untidy. 4. Trained ; method of examining unskilful ; fairly qualified for his 
duties, o. Grammar, geography,* and dictation, very bad ; reading very good ; writing only very middling. 
(}. Tone and aspect of school rather unsatisfactory. 

8. Jail's Entry. — 1. The school is held in the upper story of an old brick house ; the under stories of 
the house belong to private people ; the tioor of the school-room in a most dangerous state, being foil of 
holes; the air in the hall and stairway leading to the school heavy and sickening. 2. Furniture pretty 
good ; a great want of charts, tablets, ike. 3. Time-table excellent ; pupils well classed ^discipline rather 
uusteady and ineffective; a good supply of books and other school requisites. 4. Trained, 1847; well 
fitted for his business; method of teaching intelligent and skilful; examines pretty animatedly and 
judiciously ; omits taking advantage of objects, forms, ice., in his lessons. 5. The average time which the 
children who are at present on the rolls have spent in the school is 152 days, and, taking into account their 
youth and ignorance upon entrance, it is hardly fair to expect much proficiency from them ; they are very 
deficient in grammar, geography, and arithmetic. 6. Irregularity in the attendance of the pupils is the 
great impediment to success in this school. 

9. BaUymacrichett. — 1. A good slated house, in excellent repair. 2. Furniture good, and pretty fairly 
arranged ;‘no black board. 3. Time-table most injudicious it is simply as follows : From 9 to 12 o’clock, 
grammar, geography, and reading; from 12 to 3 o’clock, writing, arithmetic, ice. — pupils not properly 
classed ; accounts accurate and neat ; large sale-stock in the school; the children are the neatest and most 
orderly I have met with in Ulster ; discipline good. 4. Not trained; class-*; sixty years of age; forty- 
two vt-ars a teacher, and sixteen in the service of the Board ; his utterance is becoming thick and indistinct, 
and his hearing is failing; manner feeble and somewhat peevish; method of examining slow and incohe- 
rent. 5. Very deficient in grammar, geography, arithmetic, and writing; reading fair; the children are, 
however, smart and intelligent. 6. The neat house in which this school is hehl was built expressly for the 
teacher by the people of the locality, so high was his repute as a teacher at the time. 

N.B.— The teacher of this school has been since removed from the Board’s service; but in consideration 
of his long standing and public usefulness, he has been allowed a gratuity of two years’ pay. 

10. Berry-street. — 1. The upper stories of an old brick house; the shop is occupied by a tailor, who Bells 
old clothes. 2. Furniture sufficient; a black board; a set of large maps; tablets. 3. lime-table very 
fair ; pupils pretty well classed ; accounts accurate and neat; order very bad; children very untidy; dis- 
cipline extremely lax. 4. Not trained; class 3 1 ; manner very flighty; method of teaching skilful and 
intelligent; is rather talkative and somewhat pedantic, but appears to have great zeal and perseverance ; 
he teaches an evening and a morning school, and mat. 3 for surveyors and engineers. 5. Very deficient in 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and writing. 6. This school is situated exactly in the spot where, a Town, 
Divisional Model School, that would accommodate 40 boys, 40 girls, and 30 infants, ought to be built. 

VOL. II. 1 2 
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No. 
of ; 
Dis- 
trict. 


Date of 
Visit. 


Name of School. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


9 


9th, 1 0, and 
13th July, 


11. Calender-st.. Belfast, 


7,059 


Antrim, 


9 


11th July, . 


12. Sandhills, 


4,379 


Do., 


9 


16th July, . 


13. King-street, Belfast, 


6,635 


Do., 


9 


17th July, . 


14. Eden more, 


6,165 


Down, 


5 i 


1 8 tli July, . 


15. Gortnagallan, 


1,943 


Antrim, 


9 ! 


19th July, . 


1 6. Lisburn, .Female, . 


4,224 


Do., 


9 


20th July,- . 


17- Eountain-lane, In- 
fant, Belfast, 


6,094 


Do., 


3 


24th .July, . 


18. Portrush, 


6,958 




3 


24 th July, . 


19. Tonduff, 


5,664 


Do., 


3 


25th July, . 


20. Ballyverdock, Male, 


1,333 


Do., 



Average i 
Number I Avt 
ou Hooks 
for 

12 Won tbs. 



Attendance 

foi- 

12 Months. 



403 

4I-f20 

53-5+23-4 

55 

35-l-f26 

0+66-8 

50+28 

35+31 

50+38 

26+19 



260-6 

22+11 

29-2+10-5 

35 

18-5+15-3 

0+28-5 

26+44 

19+14 

19+17 

14+S 



11. CalmJer-strect.— 1. Two commodious rooms; light ami ventilation good. 2. Furniture evcellent 

and well arranged ; large supply of mints, charts, maps, and tablets ; cabinet of objects (see Appendix Al • 
large globes, isc. 3. Xime-tahlo good ; accounts neat and accurate; children remarltablv clean aid orderly • 
simultaneous instruction employed in teaching geography ; large supply of hooks and requisites. 4 Teac'h- 
ers, the Sisters of the Convent of Mercy ; lnglUy qualitied for their duties ; system of teaching intellectual 
and effective. 5. Beading excellent ; fair proSclency in all the other branches; industrial work verv superior 
and very prac.ical. _ (>. Hus is one of the best organized and most useful schools I have ever visited- the 
infant department is particularly interesting; manners anil demeanour of the children most bccomiw 
every thing bo well arranged that the business goes on like clockwork. ° ’ 

12. Smum.-l. Stone house; slated and in good repair. 2. Furniture verv good; no arithmetical 
tab et, ; a large black hoard and three large maps. 3. Time-table very inindiciii ; clcisilication of tte 
children very imperfect ; school accounts accurate and neat ; a good supply of hooks and requisites for sale 
stock, order of school room and cleanliness of pupils good. 4. I very much regret to find that the teacher 
ha* not made the slightest change in the classification or organization of his school since he returned from 
training. There are innumerable defects In the school, which wore the subject of some of the Professors' 
lectures in llulilm, .which the teacher might easily have remedied hy employing the means imiptS ,,nt In 
him whilst in training— these means, however, he has cither forgotten or neglected. In many respects 
training has been lost on him. H, s aun appears to be to instruct, not to educate. 3 lletiiielt hi eel 
graph}-, arithmetic, and writing. <i. This school has been a long time in operation but (ImSl™ 
attend it, and those of the neighbourhood whom I met en the road ,'T.s aXry 

and possess none of tlio characteristics of even toierahlv edec.Wct ,. 1 , 11,1 “ ’ vivacity. 



every 



1 possess none of tho characteristics of even tolerably educated children. 

l:U»f *vt.-l. Brick house ; floor hoarded, lmt in a shocking condition ; large holes in it i, 
direction. 2. Furniture old, in Inn 1 repair and min, licinusly arranged ; no black lmn°d ; nine Ion e maps' 
nn globe, porcdncatienal apparatus of any kind. 3. The distribution of tho time on the timo-talKotat all 
judicious ; no sale stock of looks; children and school dclicieut in order and ri«.. n U nA ... • v “ “ 1 
nul. 4. Method of teaching good for educated »»,. bad Sdrf ta“.n EXIifiS!™ wS 
trained in 1847, and ,s m tho second division of best class. 3. Answering very nnsntisfaotmv hit as thl 
present teacher is only a few months m the school, he can hardly he held resnnT,^n,l,. i k • • 

6. 1 he general tone and aspect of this school is as cheerier as it is possible to fancy. U dehcieucios. 

14. I'leunwrc. — 1 . A good stone house, in excellent rcoair "2 PrQttvfVrK- fvimirVci _ , 1 c 

reading and arithmetical tablets; no black hoaid; one‘map onlv (Palestine^ ’! 'S 55*? 7 if 

arranged, nor strictly adhered to ; school accounts conect; scLTnre tv «£ n cl.il ivenT ir r T 
wilh a cutaneous disease ; discipline ia.v. 4. Nut trained ; ’" fM " 4 




inactive disposition 



naps'- Mir 1™*^. ftnxr la™ 

nd cleanliness of school and children verv <rood: discirlinn van- too high ; order 



nd diiMrsn vow . .r i- - ; > I’uniis cutsseu too ingli ; order 

method nf teaching mechanical ; method of fsaniinin'^iL'diereiM - ! |i aim merehT'^ '/ ' 3 . 41 
JF*r^. n ^ r"- v 5 " ,^=TO1*1' V and nritlmietio f in a horJ*Ur„ ».sweri 



lining incoherent ; Ids aim merely to instruct. '5. Utterly 
(1. General tone and' aspict "' ns ''^'h'seroditshio. 

acquirements of the chihiron. M Ct °” “ *° OT,l,:r “ ,d unsatWortory as to tho 

blit re rf r '. 2 ' Armwcment, as to furniture, 

time-table ; good su r pl/of bois and oth« reunites 1 ; Sen* JTST ^ *?* 



neat and oiderly; discipline 
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Sciiooi.3 inspected by Mr. Keexas, during the year 1S55 — continued. 



On Rolls 
at time of 
Visit. 


Present 
at time of 
Visit. 


Average Age. 


Income from 


Total Income. 


Males. 


Females 


Board. 


School Fees 


Other 

Sources. 










£ 


s. 


d. 




A'. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


fi. 


d. 


441 


313 


- 


9 


53 


7 


0 


49 


4 


8 




- 




102 


7 


G 


40+10 


25+12 


B-4 


8-2 


18 


0 


0 


8 


12 


G 








2G 


12 


6 


51 + 13 


23 + 2 


8-7 


10- 


30 


0 


0 


17 


3 


2 


5 


0 


0 


52 


3 


2 


36+31 


31+25 


8-1 


7-5 


15 


0 


0 


7 


14 


0 




_ 




22 


14 


0 


83 + 37 


27 + 29 


9-1 


9-1 


20 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 




_ 




32 


0 


0 


0+59 


0 + 27 


_ 


8 


25 


0 


0 


4 


0 


8 




_ 




29 


G 


8 


(54 + 118 


40 + 50 


7 


5-9 


10 


0 


0 


15 


15 


0 




- 




10 


0 


0 


25 + 20 


17 + 10 


8-2 


8-3 


18 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 








22 


0 


G 


37+3-2 


13 + 15 


9 


8-5 


18 


0 


0 


3 


17 


0 


8 


0 


0 


29 


17 


(J 


30 + 19 


13 + 9 


8 


8-4 


20 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 




- 




21 


0 


0 



excellent; no punishments. 4. Trained in 134G; class l 1 ; method of teaching highly intelligent; method 
of examiuiug judicious, forcible, and animated ; pre-eminently a superior teacher. 5. The school had only 
re opened after vacation when I inspected, so that very high answering could not he expected. Taking the 
ability of the teacher into account, I was certainly disappointed with the answering; iu grammar and geo - 
praphy the pupils were very backward ; knowledge of the lesson books had. (I. The great defect in this 
school is the irregularity iu the attendance of the children ; the average time they attend tlio school is only 
1-JO days. 

17. Fountain-lane , Infant. — 1. Fine brick house, in excellent repair; infant school below ; female school 
above. 2. There is a gallery ; furniture good ; a good supply of tablets ; a black hoard ; map of the world. 

3. Time-table good; the regulation of the monitresses is bad, for no inonitress has the same class for any 
two consecutive days. Order and cleanliness of children very good ; school-room neat and well cared ; 
discipline very good; premiums awarded at Christmas and Easter. 4. Not trained; class 2 3 ; method of 
teaching intelligent ami animated; she is a very promising, painstaking, and deserving teacher. 5. An- 
swering very satisfactory ; the singing excellent, (i. A really useful anil promising school; I have been in 
few infant schools that pleased me better. The fees of the pupils amount to £15 Jos. per annum, hat this 
sum goes to the general funds of the school ; the teacher receives nothing in addition to the salary from the 
Board. 

1C. Portrush. — 1. A thatched house in good repair ; temporary building only. 2. Furniture Very good ; 
a black board; a set of reading and arithmetical tablets ; six large maps. 3. Time-table good ; pupils very 
well classed ; accounts correct ; order and cleanliness of children very good ; room neat and well ventilated’; 

4. Not trained; class 3 l ; tone of voi«e and manner pleasing; method of examining judicious and pretty 
animated : a respectable uud deserving man. 5. Answering very creditable ; reading excellent ; the pupils 
of fourth class particularly intelligent, (j. A raost excolleut little school; outside the appearance is very 
poor, the thatch giving the building a mean look ; hut inside every thing has the aspect of cleanliness, com- 
fort, aud business. 

19. TamliiJT. — 1. Stone house, in good repair. 2. Furniture good; no tahlats ; four largo maps; a black 
hoard. 3. Time-table imperfect ; pupils rather highly classed ; no sale stock ot hooks or requisites ; 
children aud school neat aud orderly; discipline very’ good. 4. Not trained; class 3‘ ; teaching purely 
meclianical ; method of examining slow, nervous, and unconnected; fairly qualified for his duties; is a 
virtuous, respectable man, and appears to be highly esteemed by his pupils. 5. Dictation, grammar, geo- 
graphy, anil writing sadly neglected ; pupils deficient also in arithmetic; amount of instruction imparted 
in the various branches very limited indeed. 6. Although the day I visited this school was the day ap- 
pointed by Mr. Robinson, the District Inspector, for the public examination, there was only one visitor 
present, a mau who had a relative in the school. This simple fact shows the extent and nature of the 
interest which the people of the locality manifest towards education. The manager of the school had been 
present in the early part of the day, before wo arrived. 

20. Bulbjverdocl;, Male . — 1. A good stone building, undergoing repair. 2. Arrangements as to furnitnro, 
maps, tablets, and black board, satisfactory. 3. Time-table very badly constructed ; pupils badly classed ; 
one girl was receiving instruction in spelling only ; one boy in geometry and mensuration only ; the other 
branches were entirely overlooked in respect to those children: for instance, the boy in mensuration never 
receives a reading lesson, &c. This defect is the natural result of tbe absurd system of paving for certain 
bandies, as suggested and indicated by the time-table; a bad supply of hooks and requisites ; only live slate 
pencils in the school ; discipline, order, and cleanliness, fair. 4. Trained in J348 ; class 2- ; maimer exceed- 
mgly rough and unformed ; method of teaching mechanical ; in literary matter fairly qualified ; as a school- 
master, very deficient ; he yields entirely to the wishes and prejudices of the parents. 5. Quality and 
amount of instruction very unsatisfactory ; reading tolerable ; answering in all other branches very had, 
0. Tone and aspect very inferior ; looks like a new school instead of a well-organized old one. 
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Appendix E. — Notes and Geneeal Remarks upon 



No. 

of 

Dis- 

trict. 


Date of 
Visit. 


Name of School. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


Average 
Number 
on Books 
fox- 

12 Mouths. 


Average 

Attendance 

for 

12 Months. 


3 


•25th July, . 


21. Ballyverdock, Fem., 


1,785 


Antrim, . 






3 


25th Julv, . 


22. Ballvucan, 


5,171 


Do., . 


33+25*5 




l 


27th JuI't, . ■ 


23. Letterkenny, Male, 


1,235 


Donegal, . 




42 +0 


6 


30th July, . 


24. Carrickboy, [Bally- 
shannon), 


4,419 


Do., . 


0+61 


0-{-30 


(5 


1st August, 


•25. Ardara, Female, 


2,130 


Do., . 


0+65 


0-fSo 


6 


1st August, 


26. Meenavallv, . 


2,054 


Do., . 


44+17 


18+9 


G 


2 ml August, 


27. Donegal, Male, 


2,252 


Do., . 


41+0 


30+0 


6 


3rd August, 


28. Leekonuell, . 


2,893 


Do., 


33 


17 


1 


(fill August, 


29. Dunfanaghy, Male, 


5,004 


Do., 


80-5 


34 


1 


7 th August, 


30 . D uufanaghy, F emale 6, 1 63 

1 


Do., . 


71 


29 



21. BaUyverdock , Female . — Permanently closed ; the boys’ and girls’ schools are amalgamated. 

22. lialhntcan. — 1. (rood house, in excellent repair. 2. Furniture good and well arranged : good supply 
of rending and arithmetical tablets ; black board ; six large maps. 3. Time-table badly amu-cv-cl ; monkora 
occasionally employed, but they are not fitted for their duties : order and cleanliness of children remarkably 
food; school-room a little tossed and disorderly ; discipline very good ; manners of children bad. 4. Trained 
iu 1833; class l 3 : a skilful, thoughtful, energetic man ; in scholarship and tuucbiuu ability well qualified, 
but deficient in perseverance: he is well fitted for bis situation, but u«>t making as much of it as he might. 
!>. Reading inferior ; grammar bad, no children can parse a simple sentence; dictation and ceo'Tnnliv very 
bad; none icaruiug Lugiish etymologies, prefixes or affixes ; arithmetic also very imperfectly Known. t>. 
Taking into account that the teacher is iu the first class, and that he enjoys many advantages over his mi-li- 
bouriiig colleagues, the state of his school must he regarded as rather unsatisfactory. = 

- 3 - Jstt.’n.xwiy, Mah.—i. Excellent house, in good repair. 2. Furniture good; no lines painted ta 
dcuou* places ,w the limits: a black board; two large maps: a fair supply of leading and arithmetical 
tablets. 3. Time-table very good; classification of the pupils rather high; some classes taught occasionally 
by monitors, who are well qualified; the tasks ol sonic of the senior pupils heard individually; Hawnev's 
measurer ana Uuttyu's .Mathematics used in addition to the books ol‘ the Board ; order and cleanliness very 
good; disci }• lino I nr. 4. Not trained class 'A-; sixty years of age; a national teacher since 1834; was 
trained m t.m establishment at tue hildare-pluce Society, in 1814, and served for twenty years under that 
body ; metuod oi teaching sensible and rather intelligent, but lull of old fancies; examines with tolerable 
judiciousness; his daughter and two of his sons have been tea -hers of national schools; he is a deserving 
°nd respectable man. 5. Considering- the short time the pupils attended school, and the ay e of ruauy of 
them at coming.^ there is a fair amount of intelligence and knowledge exhibited by them wiieu examined, 
b. -Tins scuooi is a little beyond ti e average class ; 1 observe that whenever the ieiualo school is efficient 
t he boys school is also generally efficient, and vice versa. The female school here happens to be a remark- 
ably superior one. ' 




( in b juuicious, nut wanting in animation, o. The answering in the several classes very low; 
geography nearly unknown ; grammar bad; children intelligent and. with regular and vigorous teaching, 
would quickly improve. 6. Industrial education quite neglected ; average time pupils attend school, only 
ten months ; manager very much disposed to advance the interests of the school. 




?l Ult f • nt f eCt f d i ® mbro,d ®™S E ood - 6 - The day of my inspection happened, unfortunately’, 
eS'e of theyeimT ° f Axdm> md the a ’“ tendance ia consequence, nearly fifty per cent, below the 



S }i&: “©^repair. 2. Furniture insufficient ; supply of tablets 
and maps, no black board. 3. Time-table injudicious; children of second class employed Li monitors ■ 
nmultaneous lessons occasionally given m geography ; accounts not at all neat ; no sale stock oSer fair- 
children nntiuy. 4. Trained in 1851; class, 3>; examines with animation; frivol- 

wanting in seriousness and perseverance 5. Reading very fair; parsing, Siting from dictatffin Sd 
answering m geography, vep- inferior. 6. This school is situated iu a£ exceedingly wild Seyffi the hrnt 
of the mountains, fe way from trau, ami M exclusively by the cbildSf Ste 
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Schools inspected by Mr. Keenan, during the year 1855 — continued. 





Ou Rolls 
at time of 
Visit. 


Present 
at time of 
Visit. 


Average Age. 


Income from 


Total Income. 


Males. 


Females 


Board. 


School Fees. 


Other 

Sources. 












£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


a. 




25+21 


12+8 


9-7 


8 


25 


0 


0 


3 


12 


6 


5 


0 


0 


33 


12 


G 




75 4-0 


44+0 


8-9 


— 


20 


0 


0 


S 


1 


54 




- 




28 


1 


54 




70 


2+37 


6 


8-8 


13 


0 


0 




0 


0 




- 




15 








29+36 


9+10 


70 


8-8 


15 


0 


0 




_ 






- 




15 


0 


0 




59+22 


18+10 


9-3 


9 


20 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


26 








39+0 


28+0 


8-6 


- 


30 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


10 


0 


0 


42 


2 


4 




11+8 


S+6 


6-6 


4-3 


18 


0 


0 




- 




5 




0 


23 








56 


28+1 1 


9-2 


7-1 


22 


0 


0 


5 


5 


10 


3 


3 


0 


30 


8 


10 




63 


14+30 


6-6 


9-2 


16 


0 


0 


2 


11 


5 









18 


11 


5 




i addition 
; order of 
j not 
wants 
, and 

arithmetic rather unsatisfactory; writing pretty good; reading above the average. 6. Ihis school is small; 
the children are mature and intelligent ; the furniture and aids to teaching nearly as good as could he 
desired ; the teacher trained, and iu a very high class, and yet the deficiencies are numerous, and the 
answering of the pupils very low. 

on Lcckonndl 1 A thatched hovel : light verv bad ; one window only, which consists of four nine-inch 

panes • the poorest house I have ever seen used *for a school. 2. Furniture middling ; no arithmetical 
tablets : no black-board ; one large map. 3. Time-table fair; no sale stock; order of children good ; 
school very filthy ; children half naked, decrepit, and sickly looking. 4. Teacher not trained, class, u, 
method of teaching skilful and intelligent; examines sensibly ; he is the master of the worst school I have 




them a long time before t 
mountains through 
has been iu First 1 

and jpMklridi again to their rehtives,"to return with Irisffoniy'on their tongue to school in the morning. 

(I. There is not one in the school who can read. i a i 

N.B. Since my inspection this school has been struck ofi tlie roll of National Schools. 

29. Dmfamjhv, Male.- 1. Stone house; plot of ground in front. 2. Furniture very good ; no black 
Dard • three la+e maps ; good supply of reading and arithmetical tablets ; an antlimeticon. 3. Time-table 
i? nuSriStlvSs^d 5 ; some slight omissions in the accounts; no sale stock; order and cleanliness 




lower story is a national school, and the upper story — t 

and conduGted ou purely sectarian principles. The play-ground, entrance-gate, Ac., are common to both 
schools. 

31). Dtmfamghy, Female.— 1. Umler story a private residence; the upper stay, ’vherefte school is 
held, is little better than a coumtou loft ; this was, however, the only room to be ",‘ h “ .Xious • 
niturefair; supply of tablets; two large maps ; a black board ; no clock. . school' 

a paid monitor assists, who is fairly qualified, but apparently giddy and deh. o.” 

room pretty neat; children clean but rather noisy. 4. Trained m 18o0 clrn^ man ner : v ery g ood 

method of teaching skilful and intelligent ; examines with great sense and lunation e 

several classes satisfactory; reading extremely good ; grammar fair; geography *^ 
in*' verv fair • a larze number employed at sewing, knitting, and embroidery, and a few at cutting out. <». 
A Wfaetory amount of real education exhibited in this school. The teach ei 

She was married, a few years ago, to a policeman, who was smee removed to another part of the count) . 
she is fretting so much ou account of this that her usefulness is in some measure ahect by • 
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No. 










Average 






Name of School. 






N umber 


Dis- 


Visit. 


No. 


County. 


on Books 


trict. 








for 

12 Months. 




1 


Sth Atlcrust, 


31. Kilmackloo, . 


5,652 


Donegal, . 


GI 




9th&10thAug.i 32. St. Colo mb’s, Derry, 


6,168 


L. Derrv, 


0+418 




24 th & 25 th 
September, 


33. Derry, Male, 


2,685 


Do., * . 


70-5+0 




25th Sept., . 


34. William-st., Derrv, 


6, 6S7 


Do., . 


41 


9 


4 th & 5 th Oct. 


35. May-street, Female, 




Antrim, . 


84-5 




j 


Belfast, 






9 


5th October, : 36. Mav-street, Male, . 


2,921 


Do., 


150-3 


9 


9th, 10th, and 
12th October,! 


37. Gymnasium, Belfast, 


2,01 1 


Do., 


164 


9 


10th October,! 

1 


38. "Whitehouse Evening 
School, 


27 


Do., . 


60+75 



Average 

Attendance 

for 

12 Months. 



3G 

0+252 | 
43-2+0 

30 

427 

57-4 

94-8 

26+33 



?'• Sl °” e house ’ , m S 0 " 1 “P 1 "' 2 - Funiitnre good; » few talilots only a board 

Kir 1 ™? 6 ; V“ S “f h, J‘ Si ° ne i ar S? ."“P- 3 - Time-table veiy injudicious ; sobool clock au houi- 
*S,' : “ J , t f 1 .? t . er fP Ac does not heed it; accounts accurate; no sale stock; children somewhat E 
orderly and deficient m cleanliness; no discipline in force. 4. Not trained - class *-U. minnon «i i 
teachl?’ ] me - thotl . of tcacllin b r I*u reI y mechanical ; has neither the disposition nor the ability to he a useful 
teacher, he is a siow, unlearned man, who evidently took to teaching because lie was too lazy to earn his 
bread as * labourer, o Classes deficient in almost every important branch ; girls somewhat ^ smarter than 
the boys ; no hoy able to read any book beyond the second; no boy acquainted with the simplest element* 

monitresses, who are carefully prepared for their duthfs; lessons on grammar and^L^phTarSen at 
■S,n . Tl’ S T { U T ,lSl ’ h t ,°., a , 11 the chJldreu 5 school accounts accurately and neaSXpS ^schoo IZmt 

-wi*- 

urithmotUou. 3. Time-table good • pupils in a few instm.^* d-i JLi + s ’ h+estnal and celestial globe, 

five answered very respectably in the outline 1 a . d v eai, ° and expression ; a small class of 

deficient. 6. ThffaSuS ££££ SST*” !i “^’ ol “ST ^ "-‘Wtic, however, very 

JU 1 it , . .. 




linguist, «d has the translation of Jforoigu documents'tlS aro rq.W to rSlated l Det?. “ S ° 0d 
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1855.] of National Education in Ireland. 



Schools inspected by Mr. Keenak, during tire year 1835 — continued. 





On Rolls 
at time of 
Visit. 


Present 
at time of 
Visit. 


Averag 


Age. 


Income from 


Total lucerne. 


Males. 


Females 


Board. 


School Fees. ! o 01 ’ 1 " 

1 sources. 












£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


il. £ 


S. (1. 


£ 


s. 


(1. 




54 


10+13 


9*5 


8-4 


15 


0 


0 


0 


12 


9 3 


3 0 


20 


15 


9 




0+430 


0+247 


_ 


87 


50 


0 


0 


9 


18 


9 10 


0 0 


69 


18 


9 




80 -ft) 


53+0 


9-6 


“ 


*25 


0 


0 


12 


13 


5 20 


0 0 


57 


13 


5 




55 


28+12 


10*1 


7'2 


22 


0 


0 


15 


3 


10 


_ 


37 


3 


10 




72 


2+41 


5*5 


90 


22 


0 


0 


0 


15 


24 


- 


37 


15 


~h 




13S 


4S 


8*7 


_ 


22 


0 


0 


7 


3 


9 15 


0 0 


37 


0 


0 




159 


105 


10- 


_ 


32 


0 


0 


51 


5 


4 14 


0 0 


80 


0 


0 












*17 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


_ 


25 


0 


0 




41+70 


24+32 


145 


142 


5 


0 


0 


rj 


10 


0 Income for 


10 


10 


0 












*5 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 Day School, 


7 


15 


0 



35. A fay-street Female. — 1. Pretty good house; in good repair; hoys’ school in the lower story. 2. 
School-room well furnished ; good supply of maps aiul tablets ; a large black board. 3. Time-table pretty 
judicious ; pupils rather highly classed ; supply of books rather limited ; order and cleanliness very satis- 
factory; discipline good. 4. Trained in 11J48 ; class 1-; maimer very lady-like; method of teaching 
skilful ; has great sense, great intelligence, and great ability as a teacher. 5. Heading very good ; articula- 
tion distinct, and expression correct ; writing pretty fair ; arithmetic very deficient ; grammar and geography 
very fair ; junior classes well managed. O'. Of the forty-three present eighteen are orphans, who reside per- 
manently in the orphanage connected with the school. The industrial work is very superior; it consists of 
sewing, cutting out, paper platting (for bonnets), kuittiug, crochet, embroidery, &c. The orphan girls 
make and mend their own clothes, and, in addition, perform all the domestic duties of the house. The 
school-fees are received by the committee, who give the teacher £15 per annum in addition to the Board’s 

N’ii. — The teacher of this school has been since appointed to the Ballymoney Model Agricultural Schools. 

36. May-street. Male.— 1. Pretty good house; two stories; hoys’ below, girls’ school above. 2. All 
satisfactory' as to furniture, tablets, lilaek-board, maps, &c. ; no globe or other school apparatus. A. Time- 
table very” had ; teacher is preparing a new one ; paid monitor well qualified ; the other monitors receive 
no special instruction to prepare them for their business; school pretty clean and orderly looking; children 
very orderly but very untidy : discipline very good. 4. Trained 11153; since in the special class; class 
2 1 ; manner good; method of teaching intelligent; an excellent teacher; knows his business well, and 
likes it. 5. Reading very fair; style of writing pretty good ; deficient iu arithmetic ; grammar carefully 
taught: some pupils parse very nicely; geography unsatisfactory ; juuior classes well cared; they exhibit 
great intelligence and vivacity. ’ 6. Of 150*8, the average number on the books fur the year ended 30th 
September, 1856, the records of the school show that hut 57 4 attended upon the average. School ices 
received by the committee, who give the teacher £15 per annum iu addition to his salary from the Board. 

37 Gymnasium. — 1. Excellent house ; school-room lofty and well ventilated ; a play-ground. 2. Fur- 
niture good ; large supply of charts and limps ; a small globe ; drawing apparatus aud materials o. T ime- 
table good ; school clean and regular ; children ueat and orderly ; discipline steady. 4. _ 1 he principal 
teacher is clever and painstaking, and clearly understands his business; trained; the assistant is fairly 
qualified ; trained in 1U50. 5. Reading very good ; fifty-two can read the higher books with ease and ex- 
pression- Writing excellent; the master writes a good baud, aud all his small-hand pupils write exactly 
like him’; iu arithmetic the boys are smart, but not exact ; grammar well taught; geography middling ; 
geometry and mensuration very fair; writing from dictation very good; ten hoys made a vervlair attempt 
at drawing. 6. This is unmistakably a good school; the children appear happy and intelligent. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to anv one who takes an interest in the special class to meet with so superior a school 
as this, and find that its success is entirely owing to the ability and industry of a member of this part of our 
training institution. Out of the school fees the teacher pays £8 a-year to the assistant, and he also keeps 
the house in repair. His net income is £30. 

33. Whiteltouse, Evenin'/.-} . A good school-house, and in good repair. 2. Furniture good ; lines painted 
on the floor to denote the classes; a black board; a supply of maps and a globe, 3. lime-table not specific 
enough; a simultaneous lesson on geography occasionally given; school neat and orderly; pupils clean, 
orderiv, and decorous in everv respect; discipline good, 4. Teachers well qualified; trained; master 
admirably qualified for the teaching of adults. 5. Rather anomalously, no pupils are admitted into this 
evening school who cannot read or make a fair offer at reading. By this arrangement the persons most m 
need of instruction are entirely excluded from the advantages of an evening school, and there is no other 
evening school to which such persons can go nearer than Whiteabbey, which is two miles off. ihe limited 
teaching power at the command of the manager is, I believe, the chief cause of this unfortunate rule, ihe 
reading and writing were excellent ; grammar has not yet been taught to the male pupils; arithmetic and 
geography middling. 6. This is one of the most interesting schools of us class that I have ever visited; 
teachers and pupils arc all iu earnest ; of the iitty-six pupils who were present, twelve males aud tweuty- 

* Assistant. 
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No. 

of 

Dis- 

trict. 



Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855 

Appendix E.— Notes and Gesbbal Remakes U poa Sohoom 



Date of 
Visit. 



1 6th October, 

16 th October, 
18th & 19th 

October, 
18th & 19th 
October, 
6th Nov. & 
14th Dec., 

17 th & 18th 
December, 



Name of School. 



39. Straid, Male, . 

40. Straid, Female, 

41. Seaman’s Friend, 

Male, Belfast, 

42. Seaman’s Friend, 

Female, Belfast, 

43. Calendar-street, 

Evening, Belfast, 

44. Tullamore, Female, 



Roll 

No. 



County. 



5,303 

5,663 

5.793 

5.794 
7,059 



Antrim, . 

Do., 

Do., . 
Do., 

Do., 



Average 
Number 
on Books 
for 

12 Mouths. 



Average 

Attendance 

for 

12 Months. 



2,080 King’s Co., 



64 

51-2 

159-7 

100-9 

0+420-2 

556 



35-4 

28-4 

90-8 

51-4 

0+272-1 

213 



SSr «■» *** „ 

uoj/ers. No one has aver been dismisse/from tile school for liS “ f , t! ! e Jaaior girls wore 

fama,os are m the same room and the same class (a plan to which cl™ ““ ,1 a!t!lol, g h mnlos and 

propriety of conduct has ever Icon observed by Xtadim A ?!, r -2 U3 . noim- 

females entered the school, and, in the some periid kSLh IQS , Aue , U!t ’, 1 <*< males end !CS 
by their stay at the school. The school is opK’ighta’t'iS' yi£ fcnll,eB l6ft ' ” 1 ™ M Iess 

hofni, &rVm,tTnWe T S Site 1 ‘”3,“*^“'' 1 W “'i furn!ahed 1 #*•* ™P«, Wart 

cmiuren clean and quint; liooks^distributed as prSmiuSs ex ' ce . ediu b rl y neat and orderly looking- 
class 3i ; manner very good - method of teiohinr^n ^m at , tl ? e a .“? ual examinations. 4. Not trained- 
for his business; is much esteemed by patron and pupils ^5 has a taste 

arithmetic very mlerior ; grammar not at all undernf-S • 5 * ; rt " ? r l ole , ral,ly feir ; writing very poor • 

fair. h. The school has very humble pretensions; it «„ 

4(1, Straid. Fe.mnl* 1 „ 




; junior classes m a satisfactory state, ‘fi. The frl/ D ° ol£ * kee ping class ven- good 

..i daily attenuance, amounted to £2 5s.. of which sum el ^* ,s "«'hich average eighty-four 

United States, n dictionary, au uKbra a,„l 4rf ; “ providing a map of Seot- 

sehool with other hooks and requisites for three m leaving only 10s. 8 d. to supply the 

tlio master, and some oi the junior boys, ^ ,£» by the m°s'S. S ° f «“*’ sch ° o1 are »T 

42. Seaman's Friend Socicti/. Female 1 Up. i 

satisfactory; time-table not precise . 2 : Pumitare, tablets, maps, 4c. 

b , . nery lessons given to the junior girls ; order, discipline, rad 
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j On Rolls 
at time of 
1 Visit. 


Present 


Average Age. 


Income from 


Total Income. 


Visit. 


Males. 


Females 


Board. 


School Fees. 


Other 

Sources. 


* 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


■4* 


£ S. (1. 




26 


8-3 




20 0 0 


7 15 6* 


_ 


27 15 6i 


53 


33 


_ 


8- 


17 0 0 


3 6 10:V 


_ 


20 6 104 




84 


8-6 


_ 


38 0 0 


19 15 5 


10 0 0 


67 15 & 










*14 0 0 




6 0 U 


20 0 0 


100 


50 


- 


7-4 


17 0 0 


8 10 0 


- 


25 lU 0 


0+421 


0+21G 


- 


18-3 


10 17 0 


31 0 0 


- 


41 17 0 


4S7 


221 

, 




9-8 


50 0 0 


1 16 0 




51 10 0 



cli'iii'liness satisfactory. 4. Trained in 1854, class 3; well fitted for a preparatory _ school ; lias very 
Ptiie talent, but lias' good manners, a kiud disposition, anil a taste for teaching. 5. 'Hie senior girls 
('au -i.t by tiie master), read very beautifully; writing tolerably lair; arithmetic exceedingly deficient ; 
ffruniiiar and geography rather imperfectly known ; junior classes well taught: they are the best classes in 
ti:e schools. 6. The free stock to this school amounted to £1 17s. 6 d., of which sum £1 11*. fa/, was 
swamped iii the selection of a set of tablets, a map of England, and a clock, thus leaving 6s. only for the 
purchase of other books and requisites for three years !!! 



43 ( ii’eudar- street, Eecnini. — 1. School-house consists of two commodious and convenient rooms, 
.\iiwLle o- accommodating ub.iut >50; rooms lighted with gas. *2. Furniture good; a supply of prints, 

, I.uta, tablets, &c. ; large globes ; set of maps, &c. 3. Time-table very good ; some of the classes fciugnt 
by mouiUcaaes, who are either girls that have been educated in the day school, or girls who. upon entering 
t : , s , h;M»l. are found to be compeu tit t.» teach ; school accounts neat and accurate ; order and cleanliness of 
. iiool uud pupils excellent; the mill girls go home from the mills to wash themselves and arrange their 
before they come to school ; discipline very good. 4. School is conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, 
v> li„ are admirably well qualified for the teaching of adults; their aim is to educate, but the circumstances 
of tii- school lender it barely possible to do more than instruct— education, however, of the highest oraer, 
the education of the heart and affections, is a constant object of attention, o. Those only who are 
j„ n . rant of reading and writing, unless in special cases— as, for instance, in the case of inonitresses — are 
•v laitted • and as soon as they learn these branches they are requested to retire from the school, and give 
•-.ace t > others who are applying for admission; the time spent in learning to read and write hy the pupils 
Lou .do average, amazingly short— only five months; of those present, Hound that ihsr-niue laid learned 
to re:>i! uud sixtv-tiiree bud learned to write in the school: the answering in geography, grammar, and 
arithmetic, was satisfactory. 6. 1 72 of the young women present were emp loved daily in tue mills, some as 
weavers others s'dnuers, layers, dofiers, rovers, yarn-carriers, reelers. &c., five were servants, one a waisteoat- 
maker live dressmakers, two muslin-workers, one a fruiterer, one a boot-hinder, &e. ; seven of the ladies 
of tlie convent attend every evening, and the monitresses who assist them ore. clever, intelligent young 
women • tli-ru fa always a large number on the register of applicants for admission; the success of this 
< 1:11001 fa norfectlv marvellous— ia the history of education, I sincerely believe, it has no parallel, i he ladies 
win, teaeu in the' day school also teach again in the night school, which fa, in my mind, quite too treat a tax 
upon their health and energies. 



4* Tt’Ia ro r Feimk. —A beautiful house consisting of four rooms, and capable of accommodating 
a h„ut 4 flu uhildin. i Yen- well furnished; a good supply of tablots, U hoards, wops. See., and « 
abacus. 3. Time-table good; discipline good; order and cleanliness excellent ^school accounts accurate 




w^oTfo/famales for a' population oTs,!Toi) people, a large proportion of this population king very destitute, 
anil that the school has been in operation since the year 1839. 



* Assistant. 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [IS55. 



II— Head Inspectors’ Heports on Examination of Paid 
Monitors, during the year 1855. 



Appendix tf. 

II. Heir 

Inspectors’ 

Reports on - T 

Kxiunination of AO- 1 - — HePOHT of W. II. Newell T!=n tt -n mi fl,„ r> 1, « . 

moxiZ’ 

Dr, Xeiccll. under his charge. w ausuicis 

Gentlemen, 

■xt submit to you, for the information of the Commissions • 

a iopul E,hiC"it io r,, my Report upon the results of the annual exami 
yZ lsIt rS th ° *“ lliatricts oom ’ eetc ‘ 1 with »o. for tim 

The examination for each district was held in the first wool- of 

pS2iS5»H=3£ S£SS= 

fc^“£ , S.ZT lw “• - t. 

in attendance: but there were onlv „ i , , ? y fema,e3 

AppeX. made ° nt a rBton 0,1 this Ijcad ’ which will bo found in B 
Jo enable the Commissioners to form some idea nf tho off • 

erti tr SSSfflss 

and, I believe, contain a faithful record oVthTmmdtor' 1 ’ efU ' Iy ™ aJ ° mi*’ 
wntten exercises were forwarded to 2 niZTj 
hy mo; so that as far as the written *• r . e . * )eon a11 checked ■ 
he no question of the accuracy of the fX “in V', 10 ’' 8 Can 

T^y t0 ZT tbat U ““ “*”“8 » *• oral "examination T Z 

If EIITES EXAMINATION. 

thfdTSS^ol^^f" 3 hy mc ■ ia <*«««.« to 

each Inspector*, Ireltd ! ™' al ( . CO f ,,es <*™> forwarded to 
accordini'to the S le^HS^ “ 8 ’ nOT8 “ >“ 

heads 8 :- “ eXeJ taWe Sl ‘°"' S the resu,t <* answering, under five 



Humber answered in 100 Questions. 



Quito satisfactory, . 
Somewhat imperfect 
Unsatisfactory, 
Wholly wrony, 

Not attempted, 



Males. 


Females. 


34-80 


20' -08 


1 8 5 8 


23-75 


13-29 


14-41 


12-55 


13-85 


20-78 


18-91 



TT 1 Jr 100 ’ 100 ‘ 

males nJwLd^S-SS,^ fou “ d > 

n. maies, j/Sd p er ceiJt ^ but t ], e 

* See Appendix G. in. p„ ge 150> tUs Tolume _ 
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1855.] of National Education in Ireland. 

former having a much larger per centage, C£ quite satisfactory,” must App endix G. 
be admitted to have acquitted themselves more creditably. Under the It< Hca(i 
remaining heads the answering of both was very close. Inspectors’ 

Each monitor was required to write a dictation exorcise, of which in at?on of 
that given in Appendix G is a sample. There were two districts from aJiJJS* 0 . 

which no dictation exercises were forwarded to me, so that I cannot -- — 

refer to the result on this subject in tbe entire eighty- eight cases. Dr - 
The average number of mistakes was, in the boys’ exercises, 3*4, and 
in the girls’, 2 - 5. 

The "following are the particulars : — 

Number of 

Males. Females. Orthographical Errors. 



<i ti 

8 6 1 

6 3 2 

7 8 3 

4 2 4 

4 1 o 

2 1 6 

1 3 7 

1 - 8 

3-9 
2-10 



It will he seen that of seventy-four exercises, only twelve were 
entirely free from had spelling. "The females displayed a marked 
superiority in this branch over the males ; the penmanship of the latter 
being in many cases carelessly executed, while in several instances the 
ignorance of punctuation was gross. 

The next table sets forth the results in penmanship: — 

Males. Females. 

2 1 2 good. 

15 17 fair. 

26 S poor. 

8 3 bad. 

In this branch the mules acquitted themselves very unsatisfactorily, 
but this state of things is easily explained. Imperfectly instructed in 
most subjects, the male paid monitors receive almost no instruction in 
writing. 

Oral Examination. 

The extent to which this part of the examination was carried, will 
be understood from a perusal of the document marked I) in Appendix. 

The number of questions asked iu all the subjects, on the average, 
was, of the males, 53 ; females, 70 ; and the number answered respec- 
tively was, males, 30*1, or 58'G per cent.; females, 41-28, or 50 per 
cent. But while some Inspectors asked as many as 146 and 175 
questions, ethers asked only thirty-one and twenty-eight. I think that 
ten questions on each subject, if judiciously selected, would be sufficient. 
There were more questions asked of the females than of the males, 
because there were fewer of the former present, and the time allotted 
to the examination of each was the same. 

I beg to attach a list of the names of such paid monitors as acquitted 
themselves badly, in order that they may be admonished. In one case 
I would suggest dismissal, reference being first made to the District 
Inspector, as lie may deem the individual deserving of a further trial. 
Only in one case has there been any complaint of irregular attendance; 
hut twenty-one of the schools had not been visited by the Inspectors 
who held the examinations : a few of these gentlemen haying been 
only a short time previous to October in charge of their present 
district. 
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Appendix G. I find, that of the eighty-eight present, the term of service of each 

II. Head Was as &UoWB : — 

Inspectors’ Males. Females. Year of Service 

Reports on 21 11 first 

Examination of 10 12 Second. 

Paul Monitors. 12 6 Third. 

Dr.AWZ. 85 Fourth. 

lliere are three females, who, according to the statements on the 
front of their respective dockets, appear to have served more than four 
years, namely — 



County. 


School. 


Name of Monitrcsa. 

1 


1 Date of ^upr.intnienL 


Cork, 


1 

St. Joseph’s, Female, 


Ellen Barry, 


December, 1851 . 


„ . . 


Clonakilty, Female, ; 


Hanna Leary, 


March, 1851 . 


Kerry, . . 1 


Calicrciveen, Female, 


Bridget Clifford, . | 


August, 1851. 



u mum examined, eighteen are employed in 
Convent .National Schools. 

In my report of the year 1S53, on the examination of paid monitors 
i suggested that some remuneration should be given to National 
teachers in order to induce them to devote extra time to the instate 
tion ot these young persons ; and I quoted an extract from the minutes 
of the Committee of Council, to show that such a course was pursued 
in England. I am satisfied that until some similar scheme shall have 
been adopted m Ireland, the great majority of the paid monitors will 
not he, in point ot literary acquirements, superior to the best pupils of 
the classes from which they themselves are taken ; while some from 

cWellfws SmaUer Shal ’ e ° f instr,lction ’ wil1 lal1 below their quondam 

But it is in the art of teaching, and in the knowledge of school 
management, that these young persons should he especially disciplined 
otherwise their services car, have no more effect than the services of 
gratuitous monitors, so often employed in large schools nominally to 
teach, but really only to keep the classes engaged, and to enable^ the 
master to get through the prescribed business of the day— the mo de 
of getting through it being too often a matter of very secondary consi- 
d elation. This is one of the abuses of the monitorial system, which, 
to he effective, must be carried out with great judgment ‘and caution. 

I still consider the arrangement of having twelve paid monitors in 
each district injudicious— m fact, in some districts it is not practicable, 
in some districts the number is insufficient, while in oihm-s, twelve 
schools cannot be found requiring each a paid monitor 
„ 3 “’ Inspector “ finds it very difficult to make up the 

“ attm ’led ^ scllools general, poorly 

„ attended, and the proficiency ot the pupils s0 very low that it is 
near.y impossible to find suitable parties ” a 

,< w ^ S ^ Ct ° r State ?i that ’ “ sbce the examination, be 

“ th t there? d T 7 SU ?J ? le c “ sea monitorships, and 

that there are but four males still m his district.” 1 

On the other hand, some Inspectors represent that it would be of 
very great advantage to have the number of paid monitors increased. 

I have the honour to be, your very obedient servant, 

5th January, 1856. W ' H- B '™ 5LL ’ Head Ins P ector - 
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Appendix. — A. 



Appendix Ct. 



Examination op Paid Monitors. — Year 1855. 

Docket to be filled by Monitor. 

District, No. 37. 

Date of Examination, ll#7t October, 1855. Where held, Limerick. 

Roll No. and Name of School, O' Callaghan's Mills. 

Name of Patron, Rev. Patrick Quaid. Name of Teacher, Thos.Lynch. 
Name of Monitor, Michael Lynch. Age, Seventeen Years. 

Date of Appointment as Paid Monitor, July , 1853. 

Name of the District Inspector at the time of the Appointment, John 
E. Sheridan, Esq. 

When last Examined, October, 1853. Where, Ennis. 

By whom, John E. Sheridan. Esq. 

At what Schools educated, and how long in each before Appointment 
as Paid Monitor, O' Callaghan' s Mills, Seven Years. 

This part of the Docket to be filled by Inspector. 

General character as shown by State of School as regards — 



answers to printed questions of — j Method of Teaching, . Rad. 
Writing, . . Fair. Extent of Instruction, . Poor. 

Spelling. . . Bad. Discipline, . . . Fair. 

Composition, . . Poor. Proficiency of Junior 

Dictation Exercise, . Bad. Classes, . . . Bad. 

Method of Teaching, . Bad. > Proficiency of Senior 
Attendance of Paid Moni- Classes, . . . T. poor. 

tor, whether regular or Cleanliness, . . Fair. 

otherwise, . . Regular. Female Industry, 



II. Head 
Inspectors’ 
Reports on 
Examination of 
Paid Monitors. 

Dr. XaceU. 



Questions Answered or Not Answered respectively, as — 



1 Quito 

j Satisfactory. 


Somewhat 1 but “no't 1 Whol, y i 
Imperfect !^7lly wrong. Wron S- | Attempted. 


Answers to printed 






| j 


questions in — 






j 


Grammar, 


- 


1 


I - i 2, 3 


Geography, 


- 


- 


- 2 : ], 3 


Lesson Books, . 


l 


— 


! - ! 2, 3, 4 


Arithmetic, 


1, 2 


- 


i 2 4 


Algebra, . 


- 




- ' 4, 12, 3 


Totals, . 


3 


1 


- ! 4 j 12 

i 


Oral Examination : — 








Reading, . 


C 






Parsing, . 


c 






Outline Maps, . 


B 








JSumber ot Questions 


N.B. — The Inspector will state 




Asked. 


Answered. 


whether or not, in his opinion, 


Grammar, 


6 


2i 


the Teacher has done his duty 


Spelling Book, . 


6 


4 


to the School as well as to the 


Geography, 


15 


8 


Monitor. 


Lesson Books, . 


15 


7 




Arithmetic, 


10 


4 




Algebra, . 


3 


1 


Not efficiently— instruction merely 


Geometry, 


5 


2 


mechanical. 


Mensuration, . 


6 


4 




Book-keeping, . 


- 


- 




Agriculture, 


- 


- 




Reasoning, 








Totals, . 


66 


33 


Per cent, answered 50. 
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Appendix G. ^ 

II. Head 
Inspectors’ 

Reports on 
Examination of 
Paid Monitors. 



Number of Paid Monitors who attended in each District. 



Number of Monitors present. 



Ur. Xciccll. 



District. 




Remarks. 



Absent, three males, two females. 

Absent, live males, one female above the 
j number allowed. 

i Absent, four males, one female present above 
number. 

I Four males absent. 

One female too many in district, 
i Four males and one female absent. 

Four males and two females absent. 

One female absent. 

; Two males absent, one female too manv in 
district. 

; Three males absent, one female absent. 



a. The absences may arise either from vacancies, or from non-attend- 
ance. I think a return to this head should accompany tho Exercises 
from tlie District Inspector. 

b Owing to the reconstruction of the districts, four of the present 
districts have each one momtress too many. 



c. 

Name of Teacher, Jeremiah Sheehan, Tarbert Male National School. 
Dictation. 

The small farms of from live to ten acres, which abound in many 
j arts of iJelgiuni, closely resemble the small holdings ia Ireland : but 
the small Irish cultivator exists in a state of miserable privation 
ot tie common comforts and conveniences of civilized life, whilst the 
„ "f ?r S ail " er ™J°? S a lal 'S e portion of those comforts. The 
cause ol this diherence, I believe, to consist in the more skilful system 
ol culture pursued by the six acre farmers of Belgium, in the^rigid 
economy which characterizes them as a class, and in the pcrsevoKim- 

m'tS dmir 0 l'in^ •??’ “ d forethou lfM by which they are enabled tS 
unjust their limited resources to their wants, and the first step to the 
improvement of this important class in Ireland must he, I think, tu 
endeavour to asam.late their fanning operations and agricultural and 
domest.c management to that of the same class in Bcl-dam 
M-uspeM. — Letyum, Kkukr. civillized , ascimilute. " 

D. 

Name of Teacher, JoiUnna Casey, Gortneskeliy Female National 
School. 

Dictation. 

Stages" of A me ST" T'T. "‘i N , ew » town in the United 

inf-int will. liri-rVi n 10 13 JcMnhed as having been a pretty, sprightly 
^Vzed^bv a violent f * ^ ® e ^ ore s ^ e was two years old she was 

i fev ?» whlch la - ted seven ™eks, during which both 

Ler eyes and ears were destroyed. Apperantly bcloiv the bnte creation, 
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and resembling the lower animals who have feelers and tlie power of Appendix G. 
motion only, yet was there that within her of which the most If Head 
sagacious brute is destitute. God had given her a mind capable of inspectors’ 
thought, of receiving impressions from outward objects, and in course Reports on ^ 
of time, we hope, of being educated to know him. As soon as she could Paio?onitoral 

walk, she began to explore the room, and then the house. She became 

famil[i]ar with the form, density, weight, and heat of every thing she Di.Neii.-eU. 
could lav her hands upon. She followed her mother as she w r as busy 
about the bouse, and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat every 
action ; she even learned to sew and knit. 

Misspelled. — Indictative, nomnitive , preasent, Lienster , countys, Ma- 
cileacuddy’s, siczes, until', compells, oases. 



County. 


School. 


E. 

I 

Monitor. | 


Cause for Admonition. 


Dublin, . 


St. Catherine’s, 


! 

John Elliott, 


Written examination very bad. 


Whitefiiar-st., 


John M'Quirk, . 


General examination had. 


Galway, . 


Galway, Male, . 


Bernard Daly, 


Spelling and written exa- 
mination bad. 




Oatquarter.Male, 


John O’Donnell, . 


Spelling, writing, and written 
examination bad. 


Limerick, ; 


Tour, 


John Kennedy, . j 


Written examination, spell- 
ing, composition poor. 




Castleconnell, . 


J. H. Lealiy, 


Writing bad, spelling, pars- 
ing, and dictation dis- 
creditable. 


Clare, . i 


Ivilki sheen, 


James Mulconry, . I 


Oral examination unsatis- 
factory. 


Kerry, . ■ 


Tiernaboul, 


Jeremiah Finnegan: 


General answering unsatis- 
factory. 




Gortnagullane, 


I ThaddeusToomey, j 


Ditto. 


Cork, . ! 


Ballindangan, . 1 


j Thomas Keefic, . ; 


Written examination very 
bad. 


•• 


Rossbrin, 


' Jeremiah Sullivan, 


Spelling and written exa- 
mination very bad. 




' Ballydehob, 


1 James Clifford, 


General answering very bad. 


•• 


. Ovens, Male, . 


| Michael Flynn, . 

i 


ritten examination bad. 



In all these cases, I think the admonition should be addressed through 
the District Inspector, lest, owing to the lapse of time, the person 
censured, should have left the service of the Board. 

F. 



County. 


School. j 


Monitress. 


Cause for Admonition. 


Galway, . ! 


Taylor’s Hill,* . 


Barbara Melia, 


Answering entirely insuffi- 


| 


K e wtown, Fem ale 


Kate Kennedy, . 
Mary Cusack, 


cient. 

Answering insufficient. 
Writing, spelling, and com- 




Charleville, F.,* 


Anne Brassell, 


position poor. 

Oral examination bad. 


Kerry, 


Killamey, F.,* 


Catherine Quirk, 


Answering very unsatis- 
factory. 




Rathmore, F., . 


• Mary Moynahan, 


Ditto. 




Caliirciveen,* . 


Bridget Clifford, . 
Ellen. Crohan.f . 


Ditto. 


Clare, 


j Clonmoney, 





* Thus marked are Convent Schools. . , , 

f In this case I recommended that the monitress he dismissed, provided, the 
District Inspector should not deem her worthy of further trial. Her writing, 
spelling, and dictation exercises were bad. Her method of teaching bad, and tlie 
school generally inefficient. 



VOL. II. 
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Answering of each Paid Monitor at Written Examination. 



Name of School. 


N.imo of Fata Monitor. 


| 

5 


| Grammar. | Gongraph 


I Lemon ft,. lea. | Aritb 


p;s 


i* 


It | 


Jt 

12 

23 

3 


|iji |i 


V 


OM <&«pdJ™ C V 9 ' • 

Clonakilty, m 

Glandore Model, in 

Castleview, 

Kilmnny, m 

Ballyneen, 

Clonakilty, f. 

Lislcvanc, f. 

Maoroom, £ 

Glandora Model, £ 

Ardagh, .... 


Patrick Hayes, 
John O’Sullivan, 
Peter Donovan, 
Daniel O’ltiordan, 
Patrick Connor, 
Michael Hegarty, 
Hannah Leary, 
Abigail O'Donohoe, 
Mary O'Leary, 
Ellen Donovan, 
Kate O'Donovan, 




17 
17 
HI j 

10 

10 

17 

17 

17 


1 a 
i ! 12 

i 2 

i 2 

• 23 

. 12 
1 


. 

i 

\ 


3 

3 

is’ 

23 

123 


2 

123 

23 

2 

2 


i 


123 

13 

1 

3 

13 

12 

13 

i 


2 

1 


12 

123 

34 

~4 

23 


124 

12 

1234 

12 

13 

12 


Number of Questions Asked and Answered by each Paid Monitor at Oral Examination. 






I 7 | 


'C™ 

ill 

1 | 4 


II 

5 


i 


iii 

3 ' 3 


F 


rllh- Algo- 

ll 


! 


E 




1 


Old Chapel™" . 
Clonakilty, m. 

Glandore Model, ui. 

Castleview, 

Kilmurry, m. 

Ballyneen, 

Clonakilty, f. 

Glandore’ Model, f. 


Patrick Hayes, 
John O'Sullivan, 
Peter Donovan, 
Daniel O'ltiordou, 
Patriok Connor, 
Michael Hegarty, 
Hannah Leary, 
Abigail O'Donohoe, 
Mary O'Leary, 
Ellen Donovan, 
Kate O'Donovun, 




20 10 
. 17 

! 13 

: 1? 
SO 26 
. ;!? 
. 20 
. 37 
. 211 


13 sl C 
! 10! C 

• 'll 

“ Si 

<b n 

. Hi B 

r 


20 

SO 


IS 

17 

H. 

IS 

11 

40 

30 


00 


12 

7 

12 

431 

11 

10 


7 11 
10 

0 


1: 

Y 

: F 




14 1 


t 1 
12 . 


p 

10 

• 1 
1 


t 

s. 

1 
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III. — Questions (to be answered in writing) proposed at tlie 
Examinations of 1855. 

A. 



Male Teachers. 

Grammar. 

What wouM’st thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Place? Titles? Salary ? a gilded chain ? 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain? 

Greatness and goodness are not means but ends! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? Three pleasures, Love, and Light, 

And calm Thoughts, regular as infants' breath : 

And three friends, more sure than day and night, 

Himself, liis Maker, and the Angel Death. 

1. Parse the "words of the above marked in Italics , and subjoin a 
paraphrase of tlie whole. 

2. Write out at length the rules of syntax, which, falling neither 
under the heads of concord or government , have still reference to the 
right collocation and arrangement of words in sentences. 

3. Show by examples that the definite article the does not always 
limit the signification of the noun. 

4. What are the various ways in which nouns and pronouns of the 
objective case may enter into a sentence ] Give examples. 

5. What is the rule with regard to the reflex application in compo- 
sition of the terms, “the one” and “the other,” respectively ? Give 
examples. 

G. Give the derivation of the adjectives first, worst, best , naught , left , 
last, and next. 

Lesson Booh. 

1. What is tlie quantity of air, in cubic inches, supposed to be taken 
in at each ordinary inspiration, and supposing we respire sixteen times 
in a minute, how many cubic inches of oxygen gas will be consumed '? 

2. State the composition of animal and vegetable oils, and in what 
respects these substances differ in their composition respectively trom 
gum, sugar, and starch. 

3. Enumerate the laws by which the phenomena of chemical attrac- 
tion are regulated. ' 

4. State the characteristics of nitrogen gas, or azote, and the method 
by which it is most readily obtained. 

5. In animals which chew the cud there are four stomachs concerned 
iu digestion, describe the names and offices of the second and third. 

6. Enumerate the discoveries of Thales, Boyle, and Newton, 
respectively, as regards electricity. 

Geography. 

1. Draw an outline map of the Black Sea, and mark the positions of 
Yarna, Sinope, Odessa, Anapa, Trebizond, Sebastopol, Kalamita Bay, 
Straits of Enikale, and the mouths of the Danube aud Dniester. 

2. High tide is 5 hours 19 minutes earlier in Waterford than in 
Kingstown ; in Dundalk it is 9 minutes, and in Belfast 1 hour 4 
minutes earlier. How is this phenomenon explained i 

3. When the clock is faster than the sun dial, is the true solar day 
greater or less than 24 hours? Explain the difference between the 
true solar day and the mean solar day. 

VOL, IL K 2 



Ajpexdix G. 

III. Questions 
proposed at the 
Examinations. 

Mate Teachers. 
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Appendix a 4 . 'Explain what you conceive to l>e the nature, object, and probable 
III. Questions advantages to geographical science, of the various arctic expeditions ; 
proposed at tlie anil detail wliat you know of the eminent men engaged in these dis- 
Examinations, coveries, the scenes through which they have passed, and the natural 
Mute Teachers, phenomena that have come under their observation. 



History. 

1. Same at least four principal epochs, with the date of each 
belonging to tlie eighth century, B.C. 

2. What led to the following battles, and what results followed each • 

Cannui, Pharsalia, Hastings, Evesham, Bosworth Field, Lutzen and 
Plassy. ’ 

3. Give a brief sketch of the life of David, noticing in particular the 
following points : the tribe to which he belonged, his occupation in 
early life, the circumstances of his election to the throne, and namin" 
the principal events of his reign, and the works of his that have 
descended to our time. 

i. To what family, respectively, did the female monarchs in England 
belong, under what circumstances did each succeed to the throne ami 
what were the most remarkable events of the reign of any one of them ? 



Money Matters. 

1. Would capital, industry, and skill alone, unaccompanied by any 
other condition, bp sufficient for the growth and accumulation of wealth' • 
and if not, what is the condition necessary l 

2. Are endowments for public purposes, as colleges, schools, hospitals 
Ac., to be considered a burden on individuals i State fully the grounds 
on which your answer is based. 

3. Two professional gentlemen contrive to save £100 per annum 
each, the one spends this sum each year in the purchase of paintings 
or in the construction and maintenance of a conservatory, the other 
puts his savings in bank or the funds ; which of these men if either 
contributes most to the wealth of the country, and in wliat way ? 

4. Enumerate the effects which, in your opinion, would follow the 
repudiation of the obligation to pay the interest of the national debt 
and name the parties who would be, in many instances, most injured 
by such a procedure. 



Lessons on Reasoning. 

1. What kind of conversion does E admit of, and why ? 

a. What kind does I admit of, and why 1 J 

l. Why does 0 not admit of simple conversion ? Show how it may 
be converted. J 

2 Explain wliat is meant by the figure of a syllogism, enumerating 
the different lands, with examples of each. 

a Say what conclusions are alone admissible in the Second Figure 
and. wby ? ° ’ 

whyf 8,7 ’ aSai "’ What d0De are ailmisaible :a Third Figure, and 

3. How may a conditional proposition be illatively converted! 

Give an example, and show with what kind of conversion this corres- 
ponds, m the case of categorical propositions. 

teclmical terms 9 ‘MS, species, difference, 
property, accident, minimum genus, and infima species. 
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Arithmetic. Appendix G. 

1. A, B, and G can perform a piece of work in 12 hours, A and B in III. Questions 

18 hours, and A and 0 in 20 hours : in what time can each perform it F°P os . e ^ at the 

. V tt Examinations. 

separately f 

2. Extract the cube root of *001030301. Male Teachers. 

3. Find the compound interest of £36 for 3 years, at £2 10$. per 
cent, half yearly, by the shortest method ; and explain every step of 
the process. 

4. Show how the interest of £74, for 44 days, at 5 per cent, per 
annum, can be made out by mental arithmetic ; and give the reason of 
the rule. 

5. Simplify the following expression : — 

/ 2’S x 2*27' 4-4'-2*83'\ 6*S x 3 
V 1*136' ■ + "l-6+2-6'297 2*25 

Algebra. 

1. Prove any three of the following propositions : 

a. Every quadratic equation is the product of two simple factors. 

b. Every irrational expression may be reduced to the form a?- f- 
v / — 6 2 • or every compound expression of a higher order may be 
resolved either into simple or quadratic factors. 

c. In the quadratic equation x s -\-ax= — b where ar^Li. b the roots 
are impossible or imaginary. 

d. In any quadratic equation ar + ax — b, whose roots are r and 
— r, the sum of the roots = — a, and the product of the roots ■== — 6. 

2. Find, in general terms, the ratio (r) in the cquirational series, one 
of whose extremes (z), whose number of terms (n) and whose sum (a) 
are given. 

3. Resolve the following : — 

V x =—-===: 

✓ (x — !() 

4. The product of two numbers added to their sum is 35, and 3 
times their sum taken from the sum of their squares leaves 40; 
required the numbers. 

Geometry and Mensuration. 

1. The base of a triangle is 42, and the sides are respectively 45 
and 39, required — 

a. The segments into which the base is divided by a perpendicular 
from tlie opposite augle. 

b. The perpendicular. 

c. The area of the triangle. 

d. The diameter of the inscribed circle. 

e. The diameter of the circle which touches the base and the sides 
produced. 

2. Prove that the sum of the squares of two lines drawn from the 
extremities of a chord to any point in a diameter parallel to it, is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the segments of the diameter. 

3. If every two alternate sides of a heptagon be produced to meet, 
how many right angles will the sum of the salient angles, thus funned 
be equal to 1 

4. In a right angled triangle, radius is to the sine of double one of 
the acute angles as the square of half the hypotenuse to the area of the 
triangle. 
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Appendix G. Natural Pkilo&oph y. 

III. Questions 1. The weight of a body is 25 lbs., the centrifugal force 1,172, and 

EvaniTnations 0 ^ ie ra< l lus 4 feet ; required the velocity and Dumber of revolutions per 
!_ ‘ minute. 

Male Teachers. 2. State the sources from which the resistance of fluids to bodies 
moving in them arises, and show in what ratio it varies. 

3. Explain the terms stalactite and stalagmite, the mode of the for- 
mation of those substances, and their chemical composition. 

4. Describe, briefly, the process of obtaining coal gas ; mention some 
of its constituents, giving their symbols, and adding to what substance 
its peculiar smell is due. 

5. State the ingredients that are used in the manufacture of powder, 
the proportion used theoretically, giving in symbols, the compounds 
that result from its ignition ; and explain the causes of its flame. 

Book-keeping. 

1. Point out, in detail, the several advantages that book-keeping by 
double , possesses over that by single entry. 

2. What test of presumptive accuracy does double entry afford, and 
upon what principle does this test depend? 

3. State, fully, the form of the Ledger; the order in which the 
several accounts are usually opened ; the peculiar mode of closing each 
class of accounts; and the order in which they are closed, beginning 
with the last. 



B. 

Grammar. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

False eloquence , like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay : 

But true expression, like the unchanging sun, 

Clears and improves whate'er it shines upon ; 

It gilds all objects but it alters none. 

1. Parse the words of the above marked in Italics, and subjoin a 
paraphrase of the whole. 

2. Enumerate, with examples, all the cases where u which ” may be 
used in reference to persons. 

3. What is the rule with regard to the employment in the way of 
comparison of the comparative and superlative forms of the adjective ? 

4. Enumerate the several cases in which “ that ” may be used instead 
of who or which. 

5. Syntax is said to be divided into two parts, concord and govern- 
ment : what is the logical objection to this division ? 

6. Enumerate the several words still retained in our language in 
which we can trace the old English or Saxon plural termination c ' en.” 

7. Explain the difference, in application and meaning, between the 
upper and lower terms of the following pairs : — 

thin trivial value whole wise 

slight frivolous price total prudent 

Lesson Booh. 

1. Describe the organs of respiration in man, naming the peculiar 
functions of each organ, and state also the position and office of the 
diaphragm. 
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2. Give examples of the provision made by Providence for continued App endi x G. 

reproduction in the Vegetable Kingdom, as manifested in the numerous m Q uest ions 
and admirable contrivances for dispersing the seeds of plants. .. proposed at the 

3. Explain in what way the mechanical process of admitting and Examinations, 
ejecting the air is carried on in fishes ; also in Erogs, Toads, Cameleons, Male Teachers. 
and in some others of the Amphibious tribe. 

4. Give a brief outline of the events which occurred in the reign of 
the Emperor Adrian, particularly those which took place in Britain. 

5. In what manner is the carbonic acid gas which animals produce 
in respiration, and that which originates from fermentation and com- 
bustion, removed from the atmosphere 1 

Geography. 

1. Why may places having the same isothermal line hare different 
climates ? 

2. Give a short account of the Zollverein. 

3. Why do ships on their voyage to and from Australia, nearly 
always go by the Cape of Good Hope, and return by Cape Horn 1 

4. Name the principal divisions of Upper Guinea, and give some 
account of the climate and government of each. 

History. 

1. Narrate the circumstances which led to the celebrated ode com- 
posed by Deborah. 

2. Give a short sketch of the reign of Hoshea, naming at least three 
of the principal events. 

3. Refer each of the following personages to his country, designating 
his rank and office, and naming the most remarkable events in the life 
of each, and the century in which each flourished : Brennus, Seleucus, 

Justinian, Harold, Pepin, and Gustavus Adolphus. 

4. What similarity can you point out between the circumstances 
which led to the revolt of the American Settlers, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the causes which led to the emigration of 
their ancestors in the reign of Charles the First ] 

Money Matters. 

1. What, besides capital and skill, as shown in the history of some 
nations, is necessarily required in order that land should ho properly 
cultivated % Enumerate the several elements which regulate the hire 
or rent which the farmer pays for the use of the land. 

2. Name the principal agents in the production of wealth; and state 
which, in your opinion, is the most important. 

3. Explain the difference between money and wealth. 

4. Explain the cause of high rents, and name some classes -who 
would, and some who would not, he benefited by their reduction. 



Lessons on Reasoning. 

1. Define what is meant by logical conversion, and enumerate its 



three kinds. , . . 

a. What is meant by saying that all conversion, to be legitimate, 
must he illative ? • 

h. What kind of conversion alone does A admit of, and why s 
2. Define the following technical terms : syllogism, predicate, subject, 
minor term , major term, illicit process, converse, exposita, quantity, and 



quality. 

3. Why is it that in every syllogism 
must he universal ? 



one of the premises at least 
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Appendix G. „ Why, again, if one of the premises be particular, only a particular 
III. QumtioM conclusion can be drawn ? J 1 lar 

, Writ , e . down ^ order, one after the other, the four forms of exnres. 

■ sion by which m these lessons the nature of a proposition is defined or 

Mat* Teachers. explained, aud show that they all agree. 



Arithmetic. 

1. Find the least common multiple of 15, 16, 18 20 24. 97 



““ '-'-•““ruu .uuiuipo U1 ±<J, lUj JLO, Z\J. 24, 27 30 

? ^\ v , 1<Ie519 into two parts, which shall have to one another the 
ratio of the sum of S’675 and 4'72o to their difference. 

3. Extract the square root of *16'. 

4. Emd the value of £'2943 by the shortest method, and give the 

reason of the process. 6 

5. If £100 stock in the 3 per cents, is sold for £91 15s., how much 

can be bought for £540, allowing £ per cent, on the stock bought for 
commission? vu fa uojur 



Algtbra. 

examples three of those axioms upon which all the 
operations for the solution of equations depend. 

?? eqnidifferent series given the number of terms (n), one 
extreme ( ) and sum of the series (s) required the difference (d). 

tions 6 Ta UeS ° f *’ V ' *’ ia the M1 ™i“g simultaneons equa- 



4a:+S3/+10z= 9S 
6*+10y+12z=128 
4*+3ji+ 4r= 35 
4. Resolve the equation v/x+\/(a:+a)=5. 



Geometry and Mensuration . 

the 1 ' onnosfte y ilt S r 1 h -° W the dis , taoe of an Accessible object on 

ftoKi 8 ari; iva may be obtainet1 ' ^ 

verse ofdifmh 11 ,™ 1 e 7fj ati ? n ° f , th e proposition which is the con. 
tog-ether it Z CntgU an° t ^ ^ ™ 

37> ^ ^ ^ ° f 

anklet Ve t! w ‘h e Scluare ° f eithcr of tbe le S s ° f a "gilt angled tri- 
the°hypoS,t' W° ntaineti ty the 8tt “ aDd diff — » f 



Natural Philosophy, 

libriotiie Pis^.’S tlte ‘"i 01 * 68 '1 len « t, '< wben in e qui- 

2. Draw a di.Vrom .1 • 4 ,5 ’ ?! ,at . ls the len S tb of tire arms? 

length of each arm and a c ? m ^ bination of levers marking the 

3 Explain thp mn + t°* W ^ ? f onnil la when there is equilibrium. 
o. Jixplain the construction and use of the hydrometer 

sight. A “° D ’ Up ° n P hlloso P bio principles, for long, short^ and perfect 

classed antr divisions ma y elementary substances be 

known”? Gr 11:111105 are electric and non-electric bodies 



Book-keeping. 

it have b^i^ltr^ttrytturer ‘° 
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2. On learning that one of these parties becomes solvent, and that Appendix G. 

lie is ready to take up his bill, what entry do you make? > m. onions 

3. Show that those accounts termed Imaginary or Fictitious , are in proposed at the 

point of fact as much Real as those that go under this name. Exa minati ons. 

Male Teachers. 



c. 

Grammar. 

Our little world, the image of the great, 

Like that, amidst the boundless ocean set, 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves ; 

And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. 

As Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 

But to the Nile owes more than to the sky; 

So what our earth, and what our heaven denies, 

Our ever constant friend, the sea, supplies. 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know, 

Free from the scorching sun that makes it grow ; 

Without the worm in Persian silks we shine ; 

And without planting, drink of every vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs, 

Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims ; 

Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow ; 

We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 

1. Parse tlie words of tlie above which are in Italics , and subjoin a 
paraphrase of the whole. 

3. When nominatives of different numbers are connected by or or 
nor, of what number must the verb be, and how should the nominative 
he disposed ? 

3. Before what other words than nouns may the article “ the ” be 
placed ? Give examples. 

4. Define what is meant by abstract nouns, and explain how they 
are formed, giving examples of their several endings. 

5. Enumerate with examples, the several cases in which participles 
may be regarded as adjectives. 

6. Give a list of the Emphatic or Compound Pronouns, and say how 
they are formed. When called Reflective ? 

lesson Books. 

1. Describe some of the peculiarities in the functions of respiration 
in birds. 

2. Give the substance of the directions regarding the method of 
teaching contained in the preface to the Fourth Book of Lessons. 

3. Give the substance of the lesson on the adaptation of plants to 
their respective countries. 

4. Mention the countries where the mahogany tree is. indigenous ; 
describe the peculiarity of its mode of growth ; and state in what way, 
and when introduced into use in England. 

5. State the commencement and termination of what may be termed 
the first era of Modern History. 

Geography. 

1. Describe the Island of Sicily as to latitude, longitude, size, and 
boundary. 

2. Why are mountains and table-lands so much colder than the val- 
leys and plains below them ? 
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Appendix Or. 

III. Questions 
proposed at the 
Examinations. 

Male Teachers. 



3. Name the county of the greatest area, and also the county of the 
greatest population in each of the four provinces of Ireland. 

4. Refer the following articles of commerce to some country from 
which we obtain them .-—cotton, whale oil, iron, flax, furs, ostrich 
feathers, oranges, saltpetre, coffee. 

5. What is the name of the important town that lies on the Seine 
between Paris and Havre ; and for wliat is it remarkable? 



Money Matters. 

1. Would the reduction of rents have any, and if so what effects on 
the rate of wages ? 

2. In what sense is health said to be a thing of value, and what is 
wanting to make it an article of value in the technical sense ? 

3. How do you show that all attempts of government to regulate by 
law the rate of wages must be useless and mischievous ? 

4. Since it is not the expensive education which causes the surgeon 
to be better paid than the carpenter, how do you account for the great 
disparity in the respective values of their labours ? 



Arithmetic. 

1. Find the greatest common measure for 2312, 2618, 3162, and 
explain fully the principle on which the process depends. 

2. If a person accepts £247 Is. 8d. as present payment of £252 Os. 3d. 
due four months hence, at what rate per cent, per annum does he allow 
interest ? 

3. Required the value of £’5\ 

4. Show how the interest of £48 for seven months, at six per cent, 
per annum, can be found by mental arithmetic, and give the reason of 
the rule by which it is done. 

5. Extract the square root of 3f. 

Mensuration. 

°^ rc } lin: ^ erence8 two concentric circles are 62-832 and 
rm " re< l u * re< ^ the area of the circular ring contained between them, 
he expense of paving a triangular court at 2s. 3d. the square 
yard is ~36 19s. 7 \d. ; one side of the court is ninety-seven feet, re- 
quired the perpendicular on that side from the opposite angle. 

o. Does the area of a rhombus whose base is ten feet, differ from the 
area of a square whose base is of the same dimension ? Is the area of 

krmer ascertainable without having any other dimension ? 

" When the lineal unit is an inch, what is the unit of area and of 
solidity ? 



Book-keeping. 

}' , Wha, ! ; acc °™t is it which has items charged in it for which no 
actual equivalent is seen iu the books 1 

2. Detail the cases in which accounts are closed with a double balance, 
the cases m which a angle balance only can be used, and those in which 
no balance is used. 

3. Extend the following so as to render it correct—" All things re- 
ceived are made debtor to all things delivered.” 



Dictation. 

dJj*„rZ?w emi ° ne “™ kind have experienced the evil results of 

deWeVl W n tl0 j’ e , spec i ally ln towns > and suffered the penalty of 
delicate health, headaches, fevers, consumptions, cutaneous and nervous 
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diseases ; and yet, from ignorance of the true nature and importance of Aipendix Of. 

the function of respiration, and of the great consumption of air in its in Q nestitms 

performance, architects have gone on planning and constructing houses proposed at the 

and edifices, without bestowing a thought on the means of supplying Examinations. 

them with fresh air, although animal life cannot he carried on without j Iale Tochers. 

it : and, while ingenuity and science have been taxed to the uttermost 

to secure a proper supply of water, the admission of pure air, though 

far more essential, has been left to steal in like a thief in the night, 

through anv hole it can find open. In constructing hospitals, indeed, 

ventilation has been thought of, because a notion is prevalent that the 

sick require fresh air, and cannot recover without it : but it seems not 

to have been perceived, that what is indispensable for the recovery of 

the sick, may be not less advantageous in preserving from sickness those 

who are well. Were a general knowledge of the structure of man to 

constitute a regular part of a liberal education, such inconsistencies as 

this would soon disappear, and the scientific architect would speedily 

devise the best means for supplying our houses with pure air, as he has 

already supplied them with pure water. 

Note This being intended as an Exercise in Writing from Dictation, it is to be 

read aloud to the Teachers by the Inspector on the mommy of the second day’s ex- 
amination. 



No. 2. — Female Teachers. 

A 1 . 

Grammar. 

1. Write a short essay on the following question : In what form, if 
under any, and with what precautions, slionld corporal punishment be 
resorted to in the management of children ? State what methods 
you would recommend for the preservation of discipline in cases where 
corporal punishment has been strictly prohibited. 

2. Write in correct form, and with proper punctuation, the following, 
and parse the words in Italics : t! so muck the rather thou celestial light 
shine inward and the mind through all her powers irradiate there plant 
eves all mist from thence purge and disperse that I may see and tell of 
things invisible to mortal sight.” 

3. Mention the four classes of nouns that have no plural. State 
exceptions. 

4. What is the meaning of each of the following forms of expression : 
“ to accord “ to accord to,” “to accord with ? 

5. In the following words state which you consider the correct 
orthography, and give the reason in each case for your answer : — bason, 
basin ; antechamber, antichamber ; spa, spaw ; lavander, lavender. 

Lesson Looks. 

1. Name the principal events which occurred in the reign of Edward 
IV., and say of what line he was the first king. 

2. Write out the heads of a short lesson on vegetable life. 

3. State the peculiarity which exists in the formation of the teeth 
in the shark, and in some of the skate species. 

4. Who was the founder of the Persian empire 1 Name some of the 
principal events of his reign. 

Geography. 

1. Why does the moon come every day to the meridian about 50 
minutes later than on the preceding day ? 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855 

Appendix G. 2. Explain the chronical allusion to the naval ila<r 0 f Great Brit.;,, 
contained in the following lines tam 

“Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ; 

Female Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 

Teachers. The battle and the breeze.” 

3. Is the number of rainy days in a year a certain index of the mean 
annual quantity of rain that falls in a country ? 

4. Give the names of the British colonies and foreign possessions 
arranged under the heads Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia’ 

?• V 1 ™, a brlef “count of the vegetation, the different classes of 
animals, the comparative civilization, and the relative salubrity of the 
countries that may be classed under the following heads : 

Those countries whose climates are — 

1. Hot and dry. 

2. Hot and humid. 

3. Gold and dry. 

4. Gold and humid. 

Arithmetic. 

1. If £36 gain £7 in 23 months, what sum will gain £11 in lj 

months ? ° 

2. If a piece of cloth, measuring 42 yards, is bought for £45 8s„ of 
which 12 yards are sold for £15, at what rate per yard must the 
remainder be sold m order to secure a profit of 10 per cent, on the sum 
laid out* 

3. Add up t ‘j£ |s. and j£ and reduce their sum to tho decimal of a 
crown. 

, sum put to interest at 4 per cent, per annum will amount 

to £o0a 12s. in 7 years ! 



A a . 

Grammar. 

1. Write out a form of time-table adapted to a female school, where 
a paid momtress is employed, and which with four classes has an attend- 
ance rangiug between 40 and 60. 

2. Write out in proper form and with correct punctuation the follow- 

Par5 ° the ™' ds ia Italics •' “ 1 f ccl desires that aim 

ZdTZf, r r 7“ SU f eSS i/lat in fi ,sed frum Wen must thither 
tend so reads Ae nature whom the lamp of truth illuminates .” 

Tn 6 r mher ° f the poI1 °™£ nouns : ‘-means,” “news," 
aims l Illustrate your answer by examples 

used Madverbs ?”* eMepti ° na to the rulc “adjectives should not be 

anLiv B t vo„ foll01S ' il ’ S - WOrdS , 6tate wWchistl ' e “erect orthography, 
and give your reason in each case. Ancient, antient: puny %,L'e : 
harebrained, hairbrained ; country dance, centre danse. P J,P 

Lesson Books. 

into wlia7tlwe 'i'- 1 * 1 7' 30m t ! le finst Assyrian monavchv end, and 
, ‘ kingdoms or empires was it subsequently divided i 

V HnwV 16 * “ rCe kln . d ? of elementary organs in vegetables, 
volume of tlZ aCC ° Unt T the circ nuistance that bird's have a greater 
"Hi™ tban , aB y, ° tb f animals of equal dimensions ? 
fishes, U 6 iea 6 oi the lesson on the migratory instinct in 
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Geography. Appendix <*. 

1 Whether is tlie shadow of a man who is six feet high greater at III. Questions 
noon in Cork or in Belfast? . . 

2. Name four rivers which discharge their waters into the sea each 

by several mouths. _ _ 

’ 3. What cosmical or geographical theory do the following lines Teachers. 
refer to ? Give at least three other illustrations or proofs of the same 



theory : — 

“ Though from the mast the mariner descries 
The well-known signals— the distant skies; 
Yet from the deck no signal can he seen, 

A wide extended ocean lies between.” 



4. Is the line of perpetual congelation the same in all latitudes — and 
if not, why 1 

o. At what time, and influenced by whom, did Francis II. resign the 
title of Emperor of Germany ? 

Arithmetic. 



1. If £74 gain £17 in 19 months, how much will £65 gain in 13 
months ? 

2. A cask of wine containing 120 gallons is bought for £85, of this 
12 gallons are lost by leakage, at what rate per gallon must the re- 
mainder he sold in order to leave a profit of 16 per cent, on the sum 
laid out 1 

3. Add together T V£ *s. \d. } and reduce their sum to the decimal of 
lialf-a-crown. 

4. "What sum put to interest at the rate of per cent, per annum, 
will amount to £481 10s. in 7£ years ? 



A 3 . 

Grammar. 

1. A celebrated writer on grammar asserts “ That the memory is the 
only faculty of children of which teachers can properly avail themselveB, 
aud it is a vain attempt to address their immature powers of reason and 
reflection.” Give your opinion at length upon this statement, and show 
wherein it is specially inapplicable to the teaching of grammar. 

2. Punctuate the following passage, and parse the words in Italics : — 

“ The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood blazing clear 
But dying soon like all terrestrial joys 
The few small embers left she nurses well 
And" ichile her infant race with outspread hands 
And crowded knees sit cowering o’er the sparks 
- Retires content to quake so they be warmed.” 

3. What is the difference in meaning between the phrase " a few ” 
and few”? Illustrate by examples. 

4. What are the verbs after which the participial form is frequently 
used instead of the infinitive mood '? 

5. Give the derivation of the following — 

riches alms groat 

festoon hermetical jovial 

Lesson Boohs. 

1. Name the most remarkable events which occurred during the 
reign of Edward III. 

2. Enumerate the various kinds of seed vessels mentioned in the 
Sixth Lesson of the Fourth Book. 
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Appendix G-. 

HI. Questions 
proposed at the 
Examinations. 



3. Mention the names of some of the smaller animals whose instinct 
leads them to lay up a store of food for the winter. 

4 Write out any portion you can recollect of Cowper’s poem nn 
cruelty to animals. r 



jremuiB ~ 7 

Teachers. Geography. 

1. Give tlie name of some lake tha.t appears and disappears periodi. 
cally, and state the cause of the phenomenon. 

2. Describe the course of the river Danube, the direction in which it 
flows, the towns situated on its banks, and the nature of its commerce. 

3. Lough Salt, in the County Donegal, is a lake which neither receives 
•nor gives out streams of water ; can you pronounce from this whether 
it is large or small, and what is likely to have been its origin ? 

4. Under whose reign, and at what time, did Prussia become one of 
the “ Five Great Powers of Europe”] 

5. Name some celebrated whirlpool, and explain how it has been 
formed. 



Arithmetic. 

1. If in 11 months £13 is gained on £116, in what time will £17 
be gained on £95 ? 

a A person bought 75 yards of cloth at the rate of 3 yards for 4s. 9 d. 
and 1 5 yards at the rate of 4 yards for 4s. 9 d., what will he gain or lose 
by selling tlie whole at the rate of 4 yards for C shillings 1 

3. Add together §£ £s. id. and reduce the sum to the decimal of a 
crown. 

4. At what rate of interest will £290 amouut to £368 6s. in 4A years! 



A 1 . 

Grammar. 

Is it proper in any case to resort to the extremity of expelling a 
child from school? It so, under what circumstances? Give your 
reasons at length for the view which you would be disposed to adopt 

2. Punctuate and parse the following passage, referring to any 
peculiarity in the grammar — 

“ How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep Sleep gentle sleep 
Natures soft nurse how have I frighted thee 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness.” 

3. In the phrase tc one onght to know one’s mind,” what word is 
represented by one? — Trace tlie derivation fully. 

4. How would you explain to a class the rule in syntax, ‘‘some 
conjunctions require the indicative and some the subjunctive mood ”? 

5. btate the three modes by which derivatives are formed from their 
primitives. Give examples of each. 

Lesson Boolcs. 

1* Give a short account of any two of the following historical cha- 
racters Alexander, Darius the Mede, and Gyrus the Persian. 

2. Mention the plants which afford materials for clothing, and the 
countries to which they respectively belong. 

3. Name the plant from which sago is obtained, and state the 
countries to which it belongs. 
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Geography. 

1. What is the name of the lake whose area is estimated to be equal 
to that of Great Britain and Ireland ? 

2. Explain the influence which the atmosphere of the burning sands 
of Africa, the East and North-east winds of Siberia, and the Northern 
and Atlantic Oceans, have upon the climate of Europe. 

3. Why is the tide not at the highest when the moon is at the 
meridian ? 

4. Give a brief sketch of the life of the first Napoleon. 

5. Up to what latitude, North and South, are the isothermal lines 
nearly parallel with the equator, and why ? 

Arithmetic, 

1. If 1 lb. of thread make 3 yards of linen at 1| yards wide, how 
many pounds will be required to make a piece of linen 32 yards long 
and 1£ yards wide ? 

2. A person buys 14 barrels 10 stones of oats at per stone, and 
11 barrels S stones at 10^*7. per stone; what does he gain or lose by 
selling the entire at 11s. 8<Z., per barrel, the barrel containing 14 stone ? 

3. Add up -|Si |s. | d. t and reduce the sum to the decimal of a pound. 

4. In what time will £180 amount to £'211 10s. at the rate of 3i 
per cent, per annum 1 



B\ 

Grammar. 

1. Parse the following : — 

“ He is not worthy to hold from Heaven 
The trust reposed, the talents given. 

Who will not add to the portion that’s scant, 

In the pinching hours of cokl and want." 

2. Of what are the words himself and themselves corruptions ? State 
the reasons for your answer. 

3. Decline the nouns, ox — thief. 

4. What do you understand by the imperfect participle ? Why is 
it so called ? 

5. Write out a list of ten “ difficult and irregular words,” all begin- 
ning with the letter l ' M” 

Lesson Boohs. 

1. Name the monarch who first conferred the title of Prince of 
Wales upon his eldest son, and say for what object he did so. 

2. Enumerate the various uses made of the Cocoa-nut tree by the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone. 

3. Explain the marks of design exhibited in the structure of birds, 
and in the spine of serpents. 

4. State some of the principal events which occurred during the life 
of Constantine. 

Geography. 

1. Name the celebrated towns which are situated on the Jumna, and 
give some account of each. 

2. In what centuries did Richard I., Richard II., and Richard III., 
respectively reign ? and give some account of the reign of any oue of 
them. 



Appendix G. 

III. Questions 
proposed at the 
Examinations. 

Female 

Teachers. 
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Appendix a. 3 . frame the countries to which the following mountains belono- anti 
HI. Questions P! ace aa asterisk before any of them more than 5,000 feet high 
proposed at the Simplon, Olympus, Hecla, Snowdon, Carmel, Table Mountain Cotnmvi 
Examinations, and Parnassus. > r i 

Female 4. ^ Name the chief manufacturing town, and the chief post-town in 
Teachers. Belgium. Mention also the rivers on which these towns are respect- 
• ively situated. ^ 

5. Why is the rise of the tide almost imperceptible along the coasts 
of the Mediterranean ? 



Arithmetic . 

1. Multiply 6S497 by 125, using the shortest method. 

2. Make up the price of 17 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lbs. of wheat, at £1 17 s 6c/ 
the barrel of 20 stone. 

3. Divide T 3 T T l r by 4$. 

4. In what time will £320 amount to £332 12s., at 51 per cent ner 

annum % 4 r ” F 

5. VVhat is the cost of 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs., at £4 13s. id. per cwt 1 
Proceed by practice, and adopt the shortest method. 



B ! . 

Grammar. 

1. Punctuate and parse the following : “ When I compare Athenians 
the speeches of some amongst you with their actions I am at a loss to 
reconcile what I see with what I hear.” 

2. It is usually stated that “a” becomes “ cm” before a rowel or a 

silent “h say in what way this rule could be more correctly expressed 
and give your reasons. ’ 

3. Write out in a correct form, the declension of the several personal 
pronouns. 

4. What are the several forms of the Present tense 1 — Give examples 

of each. r 

5. Give the plurals of the following nouns : — 

Antithesis. Bandit. 

Dogma. Echinus. 

Die. Index. 

Lesson Boohs. 

1. To what lines did the following monarchs respectively belong : — 

Egbert, Canute, Stephen ? J 

2. Write out the substance of the lesson on combustible minerals 
and precious stones, as given in the Fourth Book of Lessons. 

. \ ben was the Temple built, and by whose appointment? — State 

the reason assigned for its erection upon the site chosen. 

4. Write out the heads of the lesson on the migratory instinct in 



Geography. 

1. Explain what the poet refers to when he speaks of — 

m. , , J . “ The tufted isles, 

I hat verdant rise amid the Lybian wild. ” 

vJ: 5°l d0 1 tn h ? p , pen ^ , sallne incrustations are found upon the 
beds of some of the lakes of Asia, Africa, and America ? 
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3. Whether arc the tides higher at the Equator or the Poles ? and Appendix G. 

explain why, _ Q uest ions 

4. After the extinction of the Danish line on the throne of England, proposed at tho 

in whose person was the Saxon line restored? Exa minati ons. 

5. Name the provinces into which the Holy Land was divided by Female 

the Romans. Teachers. 



Arithmetic. 

1. Write out the Rule of Simple Proportion, and show how the 
second term can be found, when the first, third, and fourth terms are 
given. 

2. Make up the cost of 14 cwt, 1 qr. 12 lbs. of potatoes, at the rate 
of 15s. the barrel of 20 stone. 

3. From the sum of 4, h rr, subtract £. 

4. Show how the interest of £375 for 11 months, at 4\ per cent., 
per annum, may be found by mental arithmetic. 

5. Find by practice, using the shortest method, the price of 17 yds. 
1 qr. 3 nls., at 18s. 9c?. per yard. 



B 3 . 

Grammar . 

1. Parse the following : “ Whoever is admitted or sought for in com- 
pany upon any other account than that of his merit and manners, is 
never respected there, but only made use of.” 

2. What is the peculiarity of the word whoever in the above passage ? 
State the words that require a similar construction. 

3. Decline the nouns — child, mouse. 

4. How is it shown that in cases where words are said to be in ap- 
position there is an ellipsis ? 

5. Write out a list of ten “ difficult and irregular ” words, all begin- 
ning with tho letter “ C.” 



Lesson Boohs. 

1. When, and in the reign of what monarch, was the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland passed ? 

2. Mention the place where Moses died, and state the reason assigned 
why no monument was erected to mark the spot where he was interred. 

3. How many times did Captain Cook sail round the World? Men- 
tion some of his discoveries, and name the place where he was killed. 

4. In- the person of what monarch were the houses of York and Lan- 
caster united ? 

Geography. 

1- Whether is it in tropical or northern seas that the saltness of the 
water is the greater, and what advantage results from the phenomenon ? 

2. Whether do the tides rise higher in the oceans or in straits and 
bays ? and explain the reason of the difference. 

3. Give all the names by which the Dead Sea is known in Scripture, 
and also the name which the Greeks gave it. 

4. Under what celebrated Roman General, and at what time, was the 
conquest of Britain finally effected by the Romans ? 

5. What are the names given to the vast plains in Venezuela and in 
Buenos Ayres ? and give a brief account of them. 

VOL. ii, L 
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Appendix G. Arithmetic. 

III. Questions 1. Write out the Rule of Compound Multiplication that applies to 
Examinations 6 cases w here the multiplier exceeds 12, but is not produced by factors 
0 8 ‘ below 13. 

Female 2. Rind by practice, and the shortest method, the rent of S7 acres 
Teachers. 3 roods, 17 perches, at 17s. Qd. per acre. 

3. The Income Tax on a property of £750 a-year amounts to 
£35 3s. 1 id., how much is this in the pound ? 

4- At what rate of interest will £370 amount to £428 5s. 6d. in 
34 years 1 

5. Find the sum of and 



Grammar. 

1. Parse the first clause of the following : “ A cool, steady resolution 
should show that whore you have a right to command you will be 
obeyed ; but, at the same time, a gentleness in the manner of enforcing 
that obedience should make it a cheerful one, and soften as much as 
possible the mortifying consciousness of inferiority.” 

2. What is the force of the word “will” in the above passage ? State 
how, from the original meaning of “shall” and “ will” we may avoid 
errors in applying them. 

3. Give the plurals of the following nouns 

Analysis , Appendix , 

Dilettante , Genus , 

Madame , Tumulus. 

4. What class of pronouns may be considered real pronouns, and why 1 
Give three examples of verbs having two forms to express the 

transitive and intransitive senses. 

Lesson Booh. 

1. Name the first king of the Plantagenet line, and mention some of 
the most remarkable incidents which occurred in liis reign, principally 
as regards Ireland. 

2. State what is meant by Zoophytes, and name the class to which 
they belong. 

0. In what respects are insects unlike other animals? 

4. . What induced the Philistines to send hack the Ark after having 
had it in their possession seven months 1 

Geography. 

1. Explain the difference between Sjjring and Neap tides. 

2. Why was the Holy Land so called, and why also at different times 
called the “ Land of Canaan,” “Palestine,” “ Judea/ 5 and the “Pro- 
mised Land.” 

3. State the time and nature of the Norman Conquest, and give a 
short account of the principal actor in it. 

4. The difference in time between two places is one hour and five 
minutes, what is the difference in longitude ? 

5. Explain how it happens that the Sun never sets on Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s dominions. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Write out the rule for proving division, and show how the value 
of the quotient is determined. 
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2. Make up the price of a load of corn, weighing 23 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 lbs. Appendix G. 

at 13s. 6(7. the barrel of 14 stone. # hi. Questions 

3. Calculate the interest of £450 10s. from the 25th March until the proposed at the 

20th September, at the rate of 44 per cent, per annum. Examinations. 

4 . if 3 yards cost 12s. lit?., how many yards may be purchased for FemaIe 

£3 7s. Id. % Teachers. 

5. Multiply 40,486 by 999, adopting the shortest method. 



O l . 

Grammar. 

1. Parse the first two lines of the following : — 

“ To be good is to be happy — Angels 
Are happier than men because they’re better. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow ; tis the fiend. 

The avenging fiend that follows us behind 
With whips and stings.” 

2. Give three examples of nouns having double plurals to express 
different meanings. 

3. What are the three forms or tenses of the verb to mark past time ? 
Give an example of each in singular form, going through the different 
persons. 

4. State the classification of adverbs usually adopted, with examples. 

5. In such phrases as “ah ! me,” “woe’s me !” how is the pronoun 

governed 1 ... 

6. Analyze the words intolerant , export , dissuade , and give examples 
of other derivatives from the same roots. 



Lesson Books. 

1. Give some account of the following historical characters Mary 
Queen of Scots and James the First. 

2. Describe the Crustacea, and name some animals which belong to 
this class. 

3. What peculiarity characterized the delivery of the Moral Law to 
Moses which did not mark that of the Civil and Ceremonial, and which 
would seem to indicate that the former was a code which all men are 
bouud to obey 1 

4. Write out tbe heads of a short lesson on the uses of the leaves ot 
plants. 

Geography. 

1. When America was discovered by Columbus, who was king of 
England, and to what house did he belong '? 

2. Describe how Bulgaria, Wallachia, Bessarabia, and Moldavia are 
situated with respect to each other, and name the sea nearest to them. 

3. Flame the countries which are included in the Empire of Austria. 

4. Give the names of the principal headlands and hays between the 
mouth of the Bann and the mouth of the Suir. 

5. Where are Trieste, Komelia, Formosa, and Geelong, and say, in 
each case, whether it he a town, a division of a country, &c. 1 

Arithmetic . 

1. Define notation, and express in words 8,046,007. 

2. From 347 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. and 23 lbs., subtract 39 tons 15 cwt. 
3 qrs. and 25 lbs., and divide the remainder by 63. 

VOL. ii. L 2 
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Appendix G-. 

III. Questions 
proposed at the 
Examinations. 

Female 

2’eachers. 



3. If 7 yards and 2 nails of cloth are bought for £1 18s., w hat 
17f yards come to ? 

4. If a person with a yearly income of £78 10s. lay by 3s. 9 d. ner 

week, how much will he have to spend each day ? 1 

5. Make up the following bill of parcels : — 

13£ yards of cloth, at 11s. 9 d. per yard. 

9 4 „ at 8s. (id. „ 

13 J oz. of tea, at 4s. id, per lb. 



C 3 . 

Grammar. 

1. Parse the following : “ The price of land, either to buy or hire 
increases hhe the price of everything else in proportion to the scarcity 
of it, compared with the number of those who want it, and can afford 
to pay for it. 

2. (live three examples of nouns that have the singular and plural 
alike. How m such cases may the number be known ? 

3. What is the essential difference between “ the ” and et that ” 1 
plifralT hicl1 ° f tl10 perSOnal pr0I1 ° UIls are declined similarly in the 

. S - ' Wba ' t verbs havo the same case both before and after them ^ What 
is the reason of this rule 1 

C. State the meaning of the following roots : Caput. Culpa Diet 
Jure, and give some examples of derivates from each. ’ ' 



Lesson Books. 

Give some account of the principal events which occurred in the 
reign of Solomon. 

2. Give a brief outline of the directions given for establishing and 
maintaining a small cottage flower garden, as set forth in the eighth 
lesson of the Third Book. 

3. Give a short description of the Nautilus, and the observations of 
Mr. Patterson on this subject. 

4. Where are Beavers found, to what order do they belong, and for 
what instincts are they chiefly remarkable % 

Geography. 

1* are the ranges of mountains that occupy the South-eastern 
part of Europe 1 

. Name at least five of the principal lakes of Ireland, and the coun- 
ties in which they are situated. 

. -^ n "whose reign, and in what century, was the Magna Ckarta 

signed ? 

^ 4. Describe the portion and boundary of each of the following coun- 

1. Duchy of Nassau. 

2. Grand Duchy of Baden, 

3. Kingdom of Saxony. 

o. Give a detailed account of the mountains of England, their heights, 
counties in which they are situated, &c., &c. 
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Arithmetic. 

1. Write down the signs by which addition, multiplication, subtrac- 
tion, and division, are indicated. 

2. Divide 47 yards 3 quarters and 2 nails between 17 persons, and 
make up the price of each person’s share, at 16s. Sd. per yard. 

3. What yearly income would enable a person to speud 8s. Gd. a day, 
and lay up £2 13s. 4 d. per month ? 

4. Make out by practice the cost of 3 lbs. 5 oz. and 12 dwts., at 
5s. 9c/- per oz. 

5. Make up the amount of the following articles in the form of a 
bill:— 

Ilf yards at 3s. 9 d. per yard. 

17 yards 3 quarters at 17s. Gd. per yard. 

1 2lV yards at 12s. Gd. per yard. 

7j do. at 4s. 94(7. do. 



C 4 . 

Grammar. 

1. Parse the following: "A difficulty removed affords no trivial 
delight ; and in didactic poetry those bards have succeeded best who 
have chosen a subject neither too elevated on the one hand, nor too 
mean and despicable on the other.” 

2. What nouns form the plural by the addition of u cs” ? Give a 
reason for this. 

3. What animals are usually spoken of under the neuter form 1 

4. Decline the pronoun it. 

5. What verbs do not admit of the progressive form of conjugation ? 

G. Write out a list of the Saxon, Latin, and Greek prefixes which 

begin with the letter “a,” giving the meaning of each. 

Lesson Boohs. 

1. In the reign of what English monarch was the battle of Bannock- 
burn fought, and with what results ? 

2. Give some explanation of the echo, as mentioned in the Third 
Book of Lessons. 

3. State the substance of the lesson on the peculiar instincts of the 
butterfly. 

4. To what order of birds do the following belong: — the Cuckoo and 
Corncrake 1 Mention any thing you know of the habits of these birds. 

Geography. 

1. Are there any powerful beasts of prey on the Continent of Europe? 
If so, state their names, and the countries in which they are found. 

2. Describe the course of each of the rivers in Ireland which bears 
the name of Blackwater, and give the name of the county in which each 
rises, and the principal towns situated on the hanks of each. 

3. In what century was Christianity introduced into Ireland, and by 
whom ? 

4. Give the name of a town on each of the following rivers :— Rhine, 
Tagus, Thames, Shannon, PTeckar, Tiber, Danube, Mississippi, St. 
Lawrence, and Lee. 

5. State the country to which each of the following towns belongs:— 
Salamanca, Civita Vecchia, Turin, Barcelona, Christiana, Granard, 
Bilboa, Shrewsbury, Paisley, and Bonn. 



Appendix G-. 

III. Questions 
proposed nt the 
Examinations. 

Fema ’o 
Teacht rs. 
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Appendix Or. 



Arithmetic. 



III. Questions 
proposed at tlie 
Examinations. 

Female 

Teachers. 



1. State the rule for subtraction, and give the method bv which the 
accuracy of the ■work can be proved. 

2. How many yards of cloth will be required for 308 persons allow- 
ing yards to each! 

3. Mate up the C03t of the number of yards required at 3s cer 

yard. 4 e 

4. Make out by practice the cost of 5 lb. 3 02 . and 15 dwts. at 5s 6 d 
per oz. 

. Make up the amount of the following articles in the form of a 



14 cwt. 3 qrs. at £1 os. per cwt. 

17 yards 3 nails at 17s. Qd. per yard. 
14 yards at 7s. 4 \d. per yard. 

207 yards at 3J \d. per yard. 



Paid Monitors. 



No. 3 . — Paid Monitors. 



FIRST YEAR. 



Grammar. 

.1; -P 3 - 1,86 tc In all parts of the world the ant is remarked for its 
■wisdom. 

2. Name at least three different ways, with examples, in which the 
plural is formed. 

3. Write out the rule of syntax which defines the agreement between 
the relative and the antecedent. 



Geography. 

y* tk® inlets of the Atlantic on its east. 

. 2 ‘ Write ® ufc tlie names of the provinces of Ireland, and of the counties 
in any one of them, -with their chief towns. 

3. Uame the principal mountains in Ireland, and the height in feet 
ot any two of them. 



Lesson Books. 

1. Give the substance of the lesson of the Sloth and the Squirrel, and 
state how you would explain its meaning to a class. 

. 2. Write out the words of the paraphrase of “Oar Father, who art 
m heaven, _ as given m the Second Book. 

3. Mention the circumstance from which Mungo Park states he 
erive consolation when alone in the midst of an African wilderness. 



Arithmetic. 

i' ^ x P ress j 1 ? figures five millions, three thousand, and two. 

2. .Reduce 3,700 yards to miles. 

3. Since 11 Irish are equal to 14 English miles, what is the length 
m English miles of a road measuring G3 Irish ? 

SECOND YEAR. 

Grammar. 

1. Parse— “Desire to do good, and seek occasion for it.” 

2. W hat is meant by the case of a nonn ? 

■ 3. Name and define all the ways according to which verbs may bo 
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Geography. App endix Ct. 

1. Name in degrees and minutes tlie parallels of latitude and tbe III. Questions 

meridians of longitude between which Ireland lies. ESLttjM? 

2. Describe tbe route by sea from Archangel to Odessa. 

3. Write out the political divisions of Europe, giving the population Paid Monitors. 
and area of any two of them. 

Lesson Boohs. 

1. Mention some of tbe instances of the natural affection of animals 
given in the Lesson Boohs. 

2. Describe the Tyrol as nearly as you can in the terms of the Fourth 
Book of Lessons. 

3. State the proportions in which every 20s. paid in taxes is disposed 
of for, respectively, the support of the army and navy, the payment of 
the civil list, and the payment of the interest of the national debt. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Express in figures nine millions, forty thousand, and thirteen. 

2. Divide £4:82 12s. 9 d. among 75 men by the method of factors. 

3. If a person pay £23 6s. StZ. income tax in the year, at the rate of 
14,/. for the pound sterling, what is his income ? 

Note The Inspector is to give out an exercise in writing from dictation. 



THIRD YEAR. 



Grammar. 

1. Parse — “ We have found this, that industry is itself a treasure.” 

2. What properties are common to nouns and personal pronouns, and 
why % 

3. Mention the rules of orthography exemplified in each of the 
folloAving words : — pursuing , sureness , delightjul, replied , and committed. 

Geography. 

1. What are the general divisions of Korth America, and the names 
of the New England states 1 

2. State under what names Ireland was known at different periods, 
and mention at least three historical events of importance connected 
with it between the fourth and the nineteenth centuries. 

3. What are the modifications of the general principle that the 
temperature of a place depends upon its latitude? 

Lesson Books. 



1. Mention at least three sources of surprise to Owen, the country 

child, on “ his first day in town.” . . 

2. State some of the trials that Moses had to submit to m Ins journey 

towards Canaan. . 

3. Show by examples that tbe value of each kind of labour is higher 

or lower as the supply is limited. t 

4. Mention the difl'erent forms of government that existed at Lome 
from its foundation to the first century, the duration of each, and some 
of the principal persons under each. 

Arithmetic. 



1 . Subtract four millions, nineteen thousand, two hundred, and eleven, 
from six millions, eighty-one thousand, and iorty-tliree. 

2. What is the price of 3 cwt. 1 qr. 17 lbs. at £3 9s. 4 «. cwt. 

3. What money must I put to interest to gain £39 16s. at oi- 
lier cent., in one year ] , , 

4. If the rent of a farm containing 11 a. 3b. Op. be £14 is. G a. } what 
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Appjwdjx G. would bo the rent of a farm containing 15 a. In 12p if q , ,, 
III. Questions ktter lie worth 7 of the former. '* J c ea of tIlc 

proposed at the 

Examinations. Algebra. ( For Males only.) 

Paid Monitors. 1- Express algebraically the square of the sum of a and h i 

by the first power of their difference ‘ multl P ,lal 

2. Write out the rule for subtraction, and give one example 

3. Find the value of * m any one of the following equations • 

3 x— 4+5 *—9— 27 u 

7 x—2 a=6 z-j-2 b 
, 8 (*-8)z=15 e-81 

4. A man and a woman can earn £6 8s. per month h„t .i,. 

receive’? W '‘ U ‘ **”" “ mUch as tbe Oman’s, what should each 

Nom-The inspector is to give out an exercise in writing from dictation. 
fourth year. 

Grammar. 

whom^th^may.” ParSG corrcc ted, the following words : “Be they 

the\e^bTo Wer SUl ” TeibS " 0ien<linSi11 * in ^njugationfrom 

3. Explain the processes by which the following words are formed 
naming their pr.nut.ves : puzzle, nipple, kaft, girt/^atch. Z f^ 

Geography. 

oft™p«tn» 

chief towns /n eack m ° US ° f Palestme ma<5e b 7 tho Romans, and the 
Lesson Boohs. 

chili, town™ 63 ° f SUrpriae t0 ° WOn ’ tbe «“«* 

to^clZi. ° f the that M03SS bad t0 submit *> 1* bis journey 

or lower°as the^pply^g^^i^^ va! ue of each kind of labour is higher 

from ite™ounda«L d to e ti ent fi f0 ^ mS ° f S orol ' nment ‘bat existed at Kome 
of ‘ b ° duration of each, and sonic 

Arithmetic. 

from s1fSon a “ r eS l0n3 ’ B 'T em tll0u5anJ ,two hundred, and eleven, 

“ T’ ei S ht y-““ thousand, and forty-three. 

f TOmt men 8 PnCe t °^ 3 ° Wt 1 V ' 17 lbs - a ‘ £3 9s - id - P er cwt - 
per cent., in one year! P ‘° “ lere,t ‘° S aiu £39 1&- SU at 5* 

wotMheaZnf b n conta!nir ‘g Hi- 3a. 9r. be £14 7s. Gd., what 

15i - lK - 13p -’ if 0 acres of tbe 

Algebra. (Bor Males only.) 

by the Zt power ^Tthe'// differenced ° f theSUm ° f “ and l > muUipHed 
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2. Write out the rule for subtraction, and give one example. Appendix G. 

3. Fiud the value of x in any one of the following equations : jjj o^~ t ; 0ns 

3 X — 4+5 X — 9=27 proposed at the 

7 x 2 6E = G arf-2 b Examinations. 

G (x— 3)=15 as-Sl raid Monitors. 



4. A man and a woman can earn £6 8s. per month, hut the man’s 
labour is worth three times as much as the woman’s, what should each 
receive 

Note. — The Inspector is to give out an exercise in writing from dictation. 



IV. Professor M‘Gauley’s Report on the Training and Cen- iv. General 
tral Model Schools, and Head and District Inspectors’ ^SSu^and 0 
Reports on District Model Schools. central 5 Model 

No. 1. — A General Report on the Training and Central Model ££ Set Mod? 

Schools, by the Rev. Professor M'Gauley. Schools. 

Gentlemen,— I have deemed i t right, so many years having now elapsed Ucv. Pn-fesso r 
since the Commissioners confided to my colleague and myself the train- M'O'auhy. 
in* 1 * of the teachers, and the superintendence of the Model Schools, Reasons for 
to give the Board the benefit of our long experience, by furnishing a import 2 Ui> ^ 
General Report of the Training Department, from its first establishment 
until the close of 1855. I have spared no pains, as far as the space I 
have allowed myself would permit, to render it a complete history of 
this department, and an exact exposition of its present state, that each 
of the Commissioners may see at a glance every thing connected with 
it. And since this is the first General Report which has been drawn 
up on the subject, I have thought it right to treat the different branches 
of the Training Department in detail, and to point out the various steps 
by which the excellence to which it is universally admitted the train- 
ing system has reached, was attained ; as, also, to direct the attention 
of the Board to those points in which our experience has shown that 
it is capable of further improvement. 

The Training Department comprises the residences of the teachers, Of what the 
the Model Schools where they are practised in the art of teaching, and Training^ 
the professorial establishment in which they are instructed in the consists? 6 '' 
various branches of knowledge suited to their profession. 

The Glasnevin residence, for male teachers, which accommodates Residences of 
fifty persons, was opened in 1S38; that in North Great George’s-street, the leachera. 
which accommodates forty-eight, in 1844 ; that in Marlborougli-street, 
which accommodated forty-seven — hut is not now required — in 1847 j 
that in the Education Buildings, which accommodates fifty-one, chiefly 
members of the Special Class, in 1853 ’> and that in Talbot-street, 
for female teachers, which accommodates forty-five members of the 
ordinary, and fifteen of the Special Class, in 1844. The domestic 
arrangements of these residences and tlieir superintendence, not being 
included in our duties, which, it will he seen, are already sufficiently 
numerous to require all our time and energy, are confided to the care 
of vigilant and intelligent officers, who report specially to the Board 
when necessary. I shall, therefore, confine myself to the literary and 
pedagogic training of the teachers, and the Model Schools, beginning 
with the latter because first established. 

The Commissioners, on the 18th of March, 1S33, opened, in Merrion- Establishment 
street, a male school, accommodating 200 hoys: and on the loth of ^ 0< * e 
the following April, a female school, accommodating 100 girls — the 
numbers being afterwards increased. These male and female schools 
were removed to the Education Buildings, Marlborough-street, in 183G. 
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The following are the average numbers on the rolls on,! , 
ance, at the commencement and close of the Merriou-street school^' 
the commencement of those in Marlborough-street-— 1 “ 1 a “ d 



Merrion-street Schools. 



Last Six Months 
of 1833. 

Last Six Months 
of 1835. 



^ Males, 

\ Females. 



Marlborough-street Schools. 

’ Males, 
Females 



Last Six Months j Males 
1 Fei 



of 183S. 




Professors ap- 
pointed Super- 
iutendents of 
the 'i’raiuiiig 

Department. 



Admission of 
the pupils; anil 
registration of 
their religion. 



Attention to 
cleanliness, &c. 



Quarterly 

payment;. 



•tSKlWsM? t ? ,ei,eJ f ” tl10 , firstt ™e, in Morlborongh- 

- th ° 

MafTsSS th ° ^ T- e 1S32) ” d 1 

add“ !«;: ' SrSpm ’ We haVB e ™- sinBe fulfilled — and, I may 

MotT°sS 0 ^“» 7 ^-ve aamitten the pupils of the 
has always been " “ eans ’ tLe ^’S 10 ” »f the children 

there have 1 >ppt> c ~ * - e gistered • and applicants of which 

aJmhted accord"nr7 C t \7! !0 , m ^ “ «*> for vacancies, 

different religions the fathe/seUcf " +7 ^ • ISt .'~ K tlie P arents are of 
to be instructed ’dm-i,,,. ti !•' etsthe ° ne ln w,llch he desireshis child 

vacancies occur h^e^lIfldiTn ,T "* ^7 tUat P^e. 

tains also the prices of boo s .7 6 V a note* which con- 

sM3^£»s»!sifiafss 

into them • and to urevent ti° r -°? lei i ln f ectious tlls ease is .admitted 
inspected hV the me, to-T o» th j ‘"t 1 ? 3 ? 0 * 1 ? 11 of such, the pupils are 
have been admitted To mv, 61 '**™* 7 *^ e ““fttotion, as s00n as ^ le y 
the health of the children -Td* V" 61 " and 3lsci pline, an<1 to improve 
little intermission, and'srith excellmTeffiict ^ 

WdKJS;" *?“ otier National Schools, the parents 
we Per “7-mce, 

bo reduced, on recommendation f “ f 1 thl3 arran gement: the rate to 
this would, in some decree nr ev^T* ^ der £f man - We expected that 
which we found to «!,?„« t ^ r" nt - a £ rcat ^ actuation in the schools, 

parents did ZaAinwr d TE*“ “ d ; but the 

Character ° f 7 s , Privilege. From the superior 

these schools, however, and the excellent education imparted 

* See (A),. Appendix. 
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in them, the parents pay for the children most willingly, and they are Appendix G. 
at all times as full as possible. 1V General 

We have always sent in a Weekly Report* on the Model Schools, Report on the 
our first being dated April ISth, 1830. Under the head of observa- 
tions, we introduce into this Report any remarks, or suggestions Schools. ° ° 

concerning the Model Schools — those which relate immediately to the 

teachers in training being forwarded as memorandums on letters ^fj/ t ’ ro ;ff sor 
referred to us, or being the subjects of separate communications sent \vceki^lt«po r ts 

in by US. _ on the Model 

Pupil- teachers have from the commencement been employed in our School-. 

Model Schools, as also monitors; and they have been found of very great Pupil-teachers 
utility. With us, the former differ from the latter in little else than being au J Monitors, 
paid. There is no doubt that monitors save the teachers much labour; and, 
i i properly selected, enable them to render their time far more generally 
useful. In these countries partially, and still universally in Germany, 
itc., we find the strongest prejudice against them, from their having 
been tried injudiciously, and therefore unsuccessfully : we have found 
a combination of the monitorial and simultaneous systems to answer 
admirably. In the schools in which monitors are not adopted there is, 
uf necessity, a much larger staff of teachers, and consequently a much 
greater expenditure on that point, than with us. When instruction is 
given only by tbe teachers, unless the latter are extremely numerous, 
many of the children will be not only unemployed, but disorderly. 

Besides, monitors having themselves so lately experienced the difficulties 
of learning, are more capable of apprehending and removing the diffi- 
culties of those whom they instruct. This applies very strongly to the 
pupil-teachc-rs ; those in our Model Schools, particularly in the female 
school, are highly intelligent and effective, and are a credit to the insti- 
tution : from them have been derived, and will continue to be derived, 
our very best teachers. Paid monitors have been employed from the 
opening of our schools. In the female school, it was usual, at first, to 
distribute tickets in payment, their value being about Is. 8d. per hun- 
dred, aud when exchanging them for money, the fines were deducted. 

But the use of these tickets has been discontinued since the end of 1837. 

The head teachers of the schools now distribute certain sums per week 
to the paid monitors, according to their merits : a memorandmnf of the 
amount to be given being sent to the Accountant. Except in the weeks 
immediately before the Christmas and Summer vacations, when the 
proceeds are allotted to the unpaid monitors, the money received 
from the pupils is forwarded to the Accountant, with a suitable memo- 
randum, j Besides having the receipts of the schools for the weeks im- 
mediately preceding the Christmas and Midsummer vacations divided 
among them, the unpaid monitors receive extra instruction at stated 
times. When we commenced our superintendence of the Model Schools, 
we found that, notwithstanding our having so greatly increased the 
number of pupils, we could without causing the least disorder or incon- 
venience, very much diminish the number of monitors: — we therefore 
reduced them in the male school from sixty-seven to seven, and in tbe 
female school from forty-eight to four. It has been found convenient, 
however, to increase their number since. 

Towards the close of 1839, a small apartment iu the basement story Moilol School, 
of the male school was fitted up, in a great degree, as a Model School; su 

hut it was afterwards required for the drawing class: and we have not 
since had a Model School, properly so called. In reality, sufficient 
distinction has been rarely made between a practising and a model school. 

In those countries in which education has been carefully attended to, 

* See (B),. Appendix. t See (0), Appendix. J See (D), Appendix, 
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there are both model and practising schools. The latter are small or if 
arge « invariably divided, so that no more than from sixty to one 
hundred pupils are taught in the same apartment. For it is con 
sulercd certain that, when the latter number is exceeded, the inevitable 

no.se issua.cie.it to distract the attention of the pupils and the teacher 

and it is evident that our teachers in training must he far less effej ' 
tually instructed in a large, and therefore, a noisy school, than in one 
that is moderate incize, and, by consequence, quiet and orderly It » 
probable even that, m our anx.ety to make these schools more useful to 
the public, we have allowed the number of pupils to become so oreat as 

th>n to tf the J i aft f t0 A h Y- ^ t0 ^ teilohiu S> and for sufficient atten- 
tion to the conduct of the children m them. Noble school-rooms such as 

ours nndoub tedly are, filled with clean and intelligent children and 
prov ided with abundance of teachers, must be a highly iuteresting sW 
But experience seems to have shown, that the appearance Is better than 
the reality It would, therefore, it is probable, be more usefulTa n „m 
boi of small school-rooms wore constructed in the play-Tounds— which 
might he enlarged m another directiou-so as to op Jn into the present 
school-rooms. The largest of the latter could then be arranged as^a con. 

„ , ’f’l'f 13 Dn ' cU One of them might be provided with™ 

asfmhl f II a i” d ®? tl ».er pupils or teachers, or even botli.mbdit bo 
assembled there, when it is necessary, as it often ic in n,blve, 00 °4-i 
simultaneously. Or class-rooms migfiu co £ uc Si in 
a ong tbe northern and southern walls, which are, at preL TShfc 

s ooAsav" ^ 0lI ’ EP ? ,dn °, « *>“« -J Colonial ^ociety^ 

sell ooj, says- The most marked feature of this institution is the 
excellent practising schools, which contain 000 children divided into 
every description of school which may serve la T lw J " 
or ouoht to be, met with in every 

al tUiS, a model school, in the true sense of the word’ should 

Ig^sssssscss 

the conntrl w"? r ^onably expect to find, in almost Ly part of 

eince, thou£ all of Z°e ca 7 bfS‘ tottrtlin extenTf r™ 1 

the teachers nerm +1 V . ceuam extent, for practisinq 

stances will allow, he should be in prec Lely rtat Position - r “rVT 
onlmarg national teachers are placed fie JT % th,! 

bee^tVeTubfecrof ^ 

Sy ras,tk l, wsr»"i a* * i y fiKfsa 

at Christmas, and one at Easter IT Wee ^ s vacation in Summer, two 
teachers which* 

■ JImutes of the Committee of Council for 1 854, p, 34s. 
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ons duties, by leaving them free during these periods, but, at the same Appendix G. 
time, to keep the schools open, we suggested that, at Christmas they IV General 
should be committed to the charge of members of the Special Class. This Report on tiie 
arrangement was tried in the winter of 1845 ; and the experiment was Training and 
repeated at the same period, for several years, a small remuneration being schools _ ftr1 ' 0 del 
given to the Special Class for this service. We did not attempt any thing — I— 
of the kind during Summer vacation, except in 1S43 : we at that time Rev. Professor 
closed the schools for one fortnight only — which was required for neces- 1 oauicy. 
sary repairs, &c. ; and since we could not then employ the members of 
the Special Class, as some rest was indispensable to them, we arranged 
that each teacher belonging to the schools should enjoy a month — 
though not all at the same time. This plan was a failure, because not 
only the teachers, hut the pupils require intermission ; for although 
education is no doubt, at present, a pleasure and a privilege to those 
who receive it, it is also a labour ; and they are both more energe Jc 
and assiduous, if not altogether deprived of relaxation at specified 
periods. Indeed, I have long been persuaded that an occasional 
holiday at other times, from accidental causes, is not without its benefit 
in this way. I must add that the teachers found it impossible to 
enjoy their vacations, while the schools were open, since they could 
not "altogether divest themselves of responsibility. The necessity 
for vacations is, in truth, recognised everywhere : — in the ordon- 
nance of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, it is stated to be “ no 
more than just to grant the masters the vacations necessary to rest them 
after their exhausting duties.”* And persons who compare the mere 
routine duties of clerks, and similar officials, with the ever anxious 
and wearying exertions of those whose life is devoted to the instruction 
of others, or who measure equally and solely the labours of both by 
the simple standard of the time devoted by them to their respective 
occupations, assuredly fall into a most serious mistake. For a consider- 
able period, a vacation of four weeks has been allowed to the Model 
Schools at Midsummer, and of two at Christmas, w : th a few days at 
Easter — the week extra in Summer being taken from the time which had 
been usually given at Easter. 

An evening school was opened in January, 1847. It wa3 held, The Evening 
at first, in one of the lower rooms of the boys’ school ; and in the School, 
beginning, gave such promise of success that the Commissioners sayf 
“ no experiment that ive have made has been more thoroughly success- 
ful.” The attendance was then 200 ; the ages of the majority of the 
pupils being between sixteen and twenty. This, however, did not 
continue : and we suggested, towards the close of 1847, that the large 
room of the boys’ school should be used for the evening school : — we 
hoped, by this means, to improve the attendance, which had become 
very small. It was, therefore, removed in the beginning of 1848 ; ard 
the" drawing master, at our recommendation, received a gratuity for 
attending it during the following Summer vacation, as it was lmpt open 
although the other schools were closed. But every effort was in vain ; 
and in October, 1849, wo felt obliged to suggest a diminution of the staff 
of teachers belonging to it. From the very commencement, it contained 
too large a proportion of mere boys; this in January, 1847, compelled 
us to remark that its appearance was little different from that of the 
day school — which perhaps discouraged the adults. In June, 1851, 
there were only fifty-one on the roll, and the average attendance had 
dwindled down to sixteen: it was therefore closed at the Summer 
vacation of that year, and has not been re-opened. 

Vocal music was introduced into the schools in 1S40 ; two teachers VocJ music. 



* Rapport par M. Cousin, p. 376. 



t Report for 1846, p. 8. 
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being sent from them to London, to learn Wilhelm’s system, and be so 
trained in it, as to be capable of introducing it into this country. Great 
facilities for attaining this object were secured to them by the kindness 
of Lord Morpeth, the present Earl of Carlisle, then Chief Secretary ; 
and they returned very competent to carry out what was intended. 
Expectation was, however, raised too high ; and the excitement re- 
garding this system became very great, not only in our schools, but 
among the public generally ; and the universal impression appeared to 
be that any one, whether old or young, with or without taste, might 
be taught to sing in an extremely short period of time. A reaction 
ensued, which has ended in its being too much neglected. It must be 
confessed that great injury has been done by attempts to introduce the 
system into schools, by means of teachers having but little taste, and 
less knowledge of the subject ; it being sometimes forgotten that an 
imperfectly instructed teacher of singing is worse than useless, since he 
will not only teach the children incorrectly, but the more he labours, 
the worse he will become himself, and the more mischief he will do. 
The present short training given to the national teachers, does not by 
any means suffice to make them acquainted with the practice. though 
it may impart to them some little idea of the theory of music. ' 

Linear drawing was, to a slight extent, introduced very early into 
the male school ; but drawing was first regularly and systematically 
commenced in it, in 1847; and in December, 1849, we suggested its 
introduction into the female school. But, as the ordinary teachers in 
training, had already more to do than they could well accomplish, we 
at first considered that it should be confined to the Special Class, and 
the most talented and deserving of the pupils. 

The higher classes of the male school are instructed in the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences suited to their capacity and circumstances, 
particularly in the portions of those branches which are found in 
the books of the Board. The most advanced of them have occasionally 
attended the lectures and experiments given to the teachers in training, 
when it was considered that they might derive benefit from them. 
And recently the Board has placed apparatus and materials, with other 
necessary arrangements, at the disposal of the Head Master of the Male 
Model School— under our superintendence, for the purpose of illustra- 
ting these subjects. This, if under proper restrictions, and confined to 
proper times, will be attended with excellent results. But especial care 
must be taken that the ordinary and far more important business of 
the school be not neglected; and it must be understood that no child 
shall be admitted into the experimental class who is not fully acquainted 
with the subjects taught in the inferior classes. 

There should be a museum of natural and artificial objects — objects of 
commerce and manufacture, <fcc. It might be so placed in the training 
department, as to be useful also to the masters. An abortive attempt 
was long ago made on this point ; and it has been once or twice renewed, 
without success. But, at our suggestion, the Board has recently taken 
the matter up, and granted a reasonable sum for the purpose of addiug 
to those specimens which we already have. A small, but useful collec- 
tion has been for some time in the infant school ; and has been found 
of great advantage, as an aid to instruction. It is highly important 
that books also should be provided for the improvement, not only of the 
teachers in training, bnt.even of the pupils. The Commissioners have 
stated- that they will take care to have school libraries formed, and 
will frame regulations for managing them : and they mentionf that 
considerable progress has been made in the matter. Our Central 
* Report far IS47, p. 68. f Report for. 1848, p.. 156. 
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Institution is worse oft', in tliis and otlier respects, than distant and Appendix G. 
minor establishments. We hare no school library, and but a very IV ^^ ral 
limited one for the use of the special classes. ” Report on tho 

We recommended in 1S51 that navigation should be regularly intro- Training and 
duceil into the Model Schools. But the matter was deferred by the gjjjjjjj MutIel 
Commissi oners, until they should have received information from several ’ — 1— 

parties in England, on the subject of maritime schools. The higher Rev - Professor 
class in the male school is, so far as circumstances permit, instructed M‘ Ga f c1 J- 
in tho elements of the subject, and those branches connected with it. Navigation. 

A considerable amount of the education of the children must be ^ound^" 
effected in the play-ground : which lias, therefore, been appropriately 
termed the “uncovered school.” Every school should educate the 
children physically, intellectually, and morally. The school- room is 
for teaching: the play-ground for training. The school-room is for 
good principles : the play-ground for good habits. Hence, we have 
always taken care that, while in the play-ground, the children should 
be under careful superintendence ; and that their conduct should be 
strictly attended to. We encouraged the practice of gymnastic exercises, 
and caused the apparatus required for them to be provided. Poles were 
in use for many years in the Central Model Schools, and without any 
serious mischief — however attended with danger they may be. But an 
accident inGrlasnevin which ended fatally, in 1853, caused their removal. 

Pens and slate pencils had for a long time, been provided for the School 
pupils, on their giving from time to time, as they were required, a requisites for 
penny for the purchase of them. This arrangement led, very frequently, tlie pupils ’ 
to the children being unprovided with them — the money sent by the 
parents for them being sometimes even retained by the pupils. TheBoard, 
at our suggestion, in 1S4G, sanctioned the payment of a penny at 
entrance, which was to be optional with the parents, but if paid, was to 
provide the children permanently with those articles — the infant school 
being excepted from this regulation. The fund derived from this entrance 
penny was, at first, handed to our assistant, Mr. Rintoul, who, with his 
usual zeal for the institution, undertook the receipt and expenditure of 
it — accounting for it at proper periods. As the parents were expected 
to give this penny each time the pupil re-entered the school, it was 
found also to diminish the fluctuation in the schools, to which I have 
already alluded. 

To encourage the parents to purchase hooks, for the use of their children Preparation of 
in preparing lessons at home, we caused the price of the Board’s hooks lessons at home, 
to be put in the admission notes ; and suggested that a printed notice* 
should be sent, when necessary, on this subject. On the other hand, 
attention to study at home, when very satisfactory, is not left unre- 
warded : as may be seen from the notice! sent, when a pupil is appoint- 
ed monitor. — The letters of the parents, in reply to the latter, frequently 
exhibit the strongest feelings of pleasure and gratitude. This note is 
so printed, that should the pupil have been inattentive, the blanks 
being properly filled up, the parent may he informed of his having 
been depressed, and of the causes which led to it. I regret, however, 
to be obliged to add that, in many instances, the parents cannot be 
induced to provide the necessary books for their children. To remove 
as far as possible any difficulty on this point, the Board, at our sugges- 
tion, in 1848, sanctioned small funds being placed in the hands of each 
of the head teachers — who are responsible for them, that a stock of 
whatever is required may be kept on hands. The hooks disposed of 
are obtained from the book office, on presenting the ordinary sheet, 

* See (E), Appendix. t See (F), Appendix. 
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which is used in application for books and requisites, at reduced prices 
and is furnished to managers of schools for this purpose: the prices of 
the required books, «fcc., are marked opposite to them, and the amount 
is handed to the storekeeper. But another form* would probably be 
found more convenient. 

In our Central Model Schools recourse is never had to corporal punish- 
ment. Other means are taken for bringing the delinquent to a proper 
sense of his fault. For instance, as a degradation, he is placed in 
some conspicuous position : is deprived of play, or of a lesson : or some 
punishment suggested by the nature of the offence is inflicted on him. 
But, if lie is found absolutely incorrigible, and likely to corrupt others 
by his pernicious example — the Board being previously consulted — 
lie is to be publicly expelled. It is scarcely ever necessary, how- 
ever, to have recourse to such an extremity. When the pupil has 
neglected his studies, lie is sometimes retained beyond school hours, or 
suspended from attendance at school, and in very rare cases is liable to 
expulsion. With regard, however, to suspension from attendance at 
school, its propriety is very questionable, and it is not in accordance 
with the “outline” by Dr. Sullivan, which has been sanctioned by the 
Board. With regard to expulsion, the rule is as follows : — •“ If these 
punishments are found insufficient to reclaim the pupil, the head mas- 
ter is to send for liis parents : and if they neglect to attend, or are 
found unable to produce a reform in the boy, he is to be brought before 
the professors, who, if there is no hope of his amendment, will recom- 
mend the Board to expel him from their school.” 

Some inducements, in the shape of rooiitorships and occasional gra- 
tuities, are held out to the pupils to render them attentive to their 
studies : but what are called premiums have not been introduced into our 
Central Model Schools ; and, such has ever been their flourishing state, 
that any additional stimulus seems unnecessary. The highest authorities 
on education consider premiums as calculated to foster the passions of 
envy and ambition ; to discourage those who find (and they soon dis- 
cover the fact), that they cannot succeed in attaining them, from even 
ordinary efforts. The plan which pride often dictates — as I can testify 
by what I have myself frequently seen — to those of moderate talen.s, 
is to show that they evidently did not endeavour to obtain them : and 
thus ignorance and neglect are made even a boast, whilst just enough 
assiduity to secure escape from actual punishment is exhibited. And, 
as parents are but partial judges of the merits of their children, they 
are almost always dissatisfied with the award of the teacher : unless 
their good will is of importance, and then an effort is made to conciliate 
them — perhaps at the expense of justice. Children ought to he, and 
easily are, taught that the acquisition of krowledgo is a sufficient recom- 
pense for the labour of acquiring it. They are naturally anxious for 
information, and arc sufficiently desirous of excelling each other. “The 
offering of premiums,” says Mr. Wyse,+ “ is substituting a paltry prin- 
ciple of action for a noble one, teaching practically, that there are not, 
in the pursuit itself, sufficient charms • and that he must rely for pro- 
gress in knowledge and goodness, not on knowledge and goodness them- 
selves, but on miserable secondary considerat'ons.” And again, J “The 
time will come fast enough, when the prize will Lave far more influence 
with us than the manner by which it was won.” The pupils should be 
taught, that to learn is a pleasure and a privilege ; and, since we have 
discarded many of the old methods of instruction, which were so 
imperfect and so painful to the pupil, we may consider the stimulus 

* See (G), Appendix. f Education Reform, p. 256. % Ibid, p. 257. 
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they were thought to require, as no longer necessary. The attention Appendix G. 
of the parents may be aroused by premiums, and there may be an IV ~ — 
eclat in their distribution, but their effect is neither wholesome nor IiVporton the 
lasting. The approbation of the parents will be better secured bv Tuning and 
proper methods of teaching, by zeal and assiduity on the part of g 6 / 1 ^ 1 Model 
the teacher, and by the consequent progress of the pupils. The distri- bC ° ° 3 ‘ 
bution of premiums is naturally preceded by a sort of public examina- Rev - Professor 
tion : and it is not to be expected that the teacher — who promises Mi Gauley • 
himself more glory from the occasion than the pupils — will fail to do 
every thing in his power to secure a brilliant appearance : — he will 
consume a considerable period in previous preparation — that is, in 
cramming the children with answers to the questions which he 
intends to ask ; and he will, if it is at all possible, avoid disgracing 
kiHiself by the bad answering of his pupils, however neglectful of their 
studies some of them may have been. The very programmes of such 
examinations show that there is nothing real about them : since the 
children are expected to answer on the greatest variety of the most 
abstruse subjects, questions which would very probably puzzle the 
examiners themselves, unless they had read specially for the occasion — 
not to speak of the auditors, who often admire the more, in proportion 
as the subjects are beyond theirown comprehension. The Commissioners, 
speaking of the incentives to study which are found in their schools, 
remark that the unpaid may become a paid monitor ; the paid 
monitor, a candidate teacher in one of our district Model Schools ; then 
a teacher in an ordinary school ; next a student in the ordinary training 
class in Dublin : he may afterwards, perhaps, be advanced into the special 
training class (after which, I may add, he is nearly sure of obtaining a 
respectable situation): and may ultimately rise, through various grades, 
to a Head Inspectorship. Thegratuities given occasionally in our central 
Model Schools are not liable to the same objections as premiums. Being 
conferred on as many as deserve them, the success of one does not neces- 
sarily prevent that of another; bad feelings, therefore, are not so likely 
to be developed. As they are not conferred with show or ostentation, 
ambition is not likely to be awakened, nor time to be wasted in deceitful, 
and almost valueless preparation. Besides, they are not bestowed on 
account of superior intellect, which every one cannot possess ; nor for 
the practice of virtue, to which every one is already bound ; but for a 
competent and practical knowledge of useful things, and for actual service 
performed in teaching. 

_ When pupils are irregular in their attendance, they are, after suffi- Dismissal of 
cient warning, dismissed from the schools. At first, a certain number ^e^lar* 
of absence-tickets were given to the parents on admitting the child, attendance, 
and afterwards, if required : these were to be presented by the pupil, 
to indicate that absence was due to a just cause, and with the consent 
of parents. Subsequently, in the hope of rendering the latter more 
careful in preserving them, and more exact in sending the child to 
school, a small sum was required for them. But, being found wholly 
ineffective towards the object intended, their use has been discontinued, 
and they were never adopted in the infant school. Noticesf to parents 
have been substituted, and are found to answer mnch better. The child 
is discharged by the very fact of being absent five days successively^ 
or frequently during the month. But, if absent from sickness or any 



Report for 184G, p. 15. t See (H), Appendix. 

+ The stringent rule of dismissal after five days’ absence, led, when children 
were admitted once a week, to great fluctuation in the school : but this was 
remedied, in a considerable degree, when we made the admission monthly. 
VOL. II. M 
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other just cause, aud the parent pays the weekly penny, his name is 
kept on the roll. When the child has been discharged for irregular 
attendance, the usual method of obtaining admission must be employed 
again. 

The staff of teachers in the Model Schools at present is : — 



jRcv. JPrqfessor Male School. 

M'Gaulei/. 


Female School. 


Infant SchooL 


Staff of teachers . , 

in the Model Head Master. 


Superintendent. 


Two Head Teachers. 




First Mistress. 


Assistant. 


Second do. 


Second do. 


Four Pupil-Teachers. 


Third do. 


Third do. (chiefly for singing.) 


One Paid Monitress 


Fourth do. 


Assistant to latter. 


from Female School. 


Fifth do. 


Work-mistress. 


i One Member of the 


12 Pupil Teachers. 
20 Monitors. 


Eight Pupil-Teachers. 
47 Monitresses. 


Special Class. •• 



Appendix G. 

IV. General 
Report on the 
Training and 
Central Model 
Schools. 



Male Pupil- In the male school, the pupil-teachers— that is, the paid monitors, 
Monitors^ the only kind of pupil-teachers in these schools— are chosen from the 
head class, which consists, exclusively, of paid and unpaid monitors: 
and is instructed by four different teachers, each of whom keeps notes 
of the answering. At a monthly examination these records are com- 
pared, and each person obtains his place in the class according to the 
marks after his name — those who are highest being pupil-teachers, 
and the rest monitors for the following month. Though in point of 
fact, very nearly the same hoys continue pupil-teachers, no one is 
certain of retaining his appointment : and, when changes are made, 
information is sent to the parents by one of the two forms of note 
mentioned above.* It must be admitted that while there are certain 
advantages obtained, by rendering the pupil-teacherships changeable, 
the inconveniences which ensue more than counterbalance them. The 
pupil-teachers cannot know their classes so well, nor can they take such 
interest in theix* improvement: since their office depends not on the 
progress of those whom they instruct, but on their own proficiency and 
attention to their studies. Besides, the appointment being from its 
uncertainty of but little value, the parents have no inducement to 
leave their children at school, except while they are quite unable 
to give themselves any assistance. Hence the pupil-teachers in 
the male school are extremely young — in some cases, scarcely so 
old as those they teach : they cannot, therefore, have either as 
much experience or authority as is desirable. Neither do they seem 
to look on themselves as having, from being pupil-teachers, in any 
way embraced the profession of teacher, or devoted themselves to pre- 
paration for it.-— In the female school, where these appointments are 
permanent, the pupil-teachers and monitresses are generally of more 
mature age : and most of them become teachers, after having acquired 
great experience and practice in the art of teaching. Besides the 
special instruction, which the head class receives in the higher branches, 
its members attend the ordinary classes of the school. 

Ten of the pupil-teachers and monitors assist in managing the large 
male school, viz. : — A pupil-teacher and monitor are assigned to the 
head class; do. to the third book section ; do. to the sequel section ; aud 
do. to the second book section. A pupil-teacher and a monitor have 
charge of, and are accountable for, the general order, &c., of the school; 
they receive payments, register attendance, report irregularities, <fcc.,the 
pupil-teacher being termed desk monitor. Two of the pupil-teachers 
are placed in the lower school. The whole school is examined every 



* See (F), Appendix. 
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Saturday: a certain number of questions in each subject are given: the Appendix G. 
answers are recorded temporarily on a black board by the pupil-teacher Iv 
or monitor : and the results, -with the answering during the week, regu- Report on the 
late the order of the names in one of the note books* used in the school. Training and 

In the female school, also, the pupil-teachers and monitresses con- Schools Model 
stitute the head class, but their appointments are permanent. It has C JL. 
not been found that the girls become inattentive or negligent from this Rev - Professor 
cause, as it is considered by the teachers in the male school would be the M'Gvuley. 
case with the boys, if the arrangements in use with them had not been teaXere and^' 
adopted. The members of this class receive special instruction to qualify Monitresses. 
them for their duties. Each pupil-teacher is appointed quarterly to a 
different section of the school, for the order, improvement, and general 
management of which she is held accountable ; each of them, by con- 
sequence, becomes successively acquainted with the entire routine of 
school management. Each monitress is appointed to a particular 
draft, but acts on alternate weeks only : and, when not on duty, she 
attends her own class. Perhaps there should be eleven, instead of 
eight pupil-teachers in this school ; since one would be required for the 
first book section ; three for the three divisions of the second book 
section ; two for the two divisions of the sequel section ; one for the 
third book section ; two for the two divisions of the fourth book 
section ; one for the fifth book section ; and one to be sent to the 
infant school. 

With the exception of monitors of order, no monitorial assistance Monitresses, 
arises from the infant school itself : there ought therefore to be about in the 
ten paid monitresses employed in it — the elder ones to remain a Infent School, 
year, the younger three months ; and all of them should, as much 
as possible, be free from other duties, their time, when not actually 
teaching, being given to works on the infant school, and to instruction 
from the head teachers regarding it. All except four of these 
monitresses might be considered as belonging to the female school, 
being sent to the infant school in rotation. At present, it will be 
found, that in this school there are often so many as eighty pupils to 
one teacher. Class-room accommodation is wanting in this, and in- 
deed in all the schools ; and the offices are wretchedly arranged in 
every one of them, though we have frequently drawn attention to the 
subject. 

The pupil-teachers of the Central Model Schools are required to fill Reports of the 
up weekly reports.t ■ _ P*pL**cb*.. 

Excellent results have followed from adopting the suggestions we Adoption of 
made in 1842 — and which ought, for many reasons, be the rule in our 
entire department — that the.salaries of the teachers in the Model Schools 
should commence at a certain moderate sum, as they are generally 
young persons promoted from ordinary schools, and should progress 
according to length of service. By this arrangement they have some- 
thing to look forward to, and they are the more contented, because 
the longer their services the better their condition. It is proper that 
they should not expect any deviation from this scale, at least until it 
should be systematically altered; but it is equally right that they 
should be promoted, if well deserving of it, to higher situations. 

I cannot resist the temptation to give some extracts from the Com- Satisfactory 
missionere’ Reports, showing the satisfactory way in which these working of the 
schools have been carried on. They say — Model .School?.. 

“Our Model Schools in Marlborough-street continue to ho nume- 
rously attended, and efficiently conducted * *. It is a remarkable 
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*\See (I), Appendix. t See (J), Appendix. 
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and gratifying fact, that the average attendance at our Model Schools 
in Dublin is not diminished, but is even higher, during the present 
calamitous season, than it has ever been at any former period.”* 

“ We refer with satisfaction to the flourishing state of our Model 
Schools in Marlborough-street ; they have fully sustained, during the 
year, the high character they have so long enjoyed * *. 

withstanding the calamities of the present year, the daily average 
attendance in the Model Schools was never so high, during any former 
year.”f 

“ These schools continue to merit the high reputation which they 
have so long enjoyed.” J 

The following shows the average number on the rolls, attendance, 
&c., for each year since these schools were placed under our charge. 
I have not been able to discover documents regarding them for the 
preceding periods : — 

Summary of Averages, taken from the Professors’ Weekly Reports on the 
Central Model Schools, from 1839 to 1855 inclusive — omitting fractions. 



Year. 


On Roll. 

. 


Attend- 


Applicants 

for 

Admission. 


Number 

Admitted. 


Dismissed. 


Payments. 














£ s. d. 


1839 


1611 


1036 


126 : 


54 


68 


5 4 10 


1840 


1210 


754 


57 


43 


44 


3 19 1 


1841 


905 


650 


46 


42 


49 


3 9 5 


1842 


1053 


802 


65 


51 


46 


4 2 0 


1843 


1065 


850 


65 


51 


55 


4 2 8 


1844 


1018 


610 


76 


60 


60 


3 18 0 


1845 


1110 


861 


81 


60 


60 


4 8 8 


1846 


1193 


872 


84 


67 


88 


4 14 0 


1847 


1267 


937 


88 


73 


72 


5 5 9 


1848 


1339 


958 


80 


76 


69 


5 10 0 


1849 


135V 


1034 


90 


50 


52 


5 10 3 


1850 


1386 


1075 


75 


43 


40 


5 14 10 


1851 


1464 


1118 


68 


40 


39 


5 17 11 


1852 


1482 


1122 


62 


34 


35 


5 18 3 


1853 


1502 


1109 


57 


37 


36 


5 18 2 


1854 


1543 


1137 


56 


39 


37 


6 4 4 


1855 


1522 


1089 


57 


36 


37 


6 1 1 


Average for the^ 














above seventeen,- 
years, 3 


1295 


£ 942 


73 


50 


52 


5 1 2 



The following are Tables of the Progress belonging to each section 
of the Model Schools, for 1855 : — 



Male Model School. 



Sections. 


On Roll at 
commencement of 
the year. 


Admitted during 
the year. 


Remaining 
at the end of 
the year. 


Advanced 
through sections 
during the year. 


First, . 


68 


157 


55 


144 


Second,. 


433 


487 


407 


1,428 


Third, . 


113 


61 


109 


384 


Fourth, . 


32 


6 


26 


108 


Fifth, . 


23 


1 


32 


• _ 



* Report for 1 846, p. 3. t Report for 1847, p. 53. f Report for 1851, p. 24. 
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Average on the Rolls for 1855, .... 639 

Average daily attendance, . . . . .481 

Total admitted during the year, .... 651 
Greatest number on the Rolls, at any time in the year, . 686 
Greatest number in attendance, at any time in the year, . 543 



Female Model School. 



Sections. 


On Roil at 
commencement of 
the year. 


Admitted during 
the year. 


Remaining 
at the end of 
the year. 


Advanced 
through sections 
during the year. 


First. . 


22 


| 

43 


17 


18 


Second, . 


I 173 


285 


185 


225 


Third, . i 


1 124 


68 


92 


119 


Fourth, . 


20 


23 


52 


26 


Fifth . 


163 


39 


115 | 




Sixth, . 


27 




17 





Average on the Rolls for 1855, .... 523 

Average daily attendance, ..... 321 ) 
Total admitted during the year, . 4^8 

Greatest number on the Rolls, at any time in the year, . 5 * 6 1 
Greatest number in attendance, at any time in the year, . 451 



Infant Model School. 





On Roll at 
commencement 
of year. 


Admitted duriug 
the year. 


Remaining 
at the end of 
the year. 


Advancrd 
through sections 
during the year. 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


Total. 


First, . 


52 


25 


77 


124 


95 


219 


50 


30 


so 


216 


Second, . 


27 


18 


45 


112 


84 


196 


35 


99 






Third, . 


37 


26 


63 


88 


71 


159 


46 


28 






Fourth, . 


32 


24 


56 


64 


46 


110 


22 


9 


31 


135 


Fifth, . 


26 


18 


44 


50 


44 


94 


20 


15 


35 




Sixth, . 


13 


8 


21 


20 


26 


46 


7 


8 


15 


52 



Average on the Rolls for 1855, . 

Average daily attendance, . . ’ 

Total admitted during the year, . . * 

Greatest number on the Rolls, at any time in the ve'ar. 
Greatest number in attendance, at any time in the year. 



. 365 
. 275 
. 478 
. 457 
. 372 



The Central Model Schools being so constantly under our observation, 
and so immediately under the notice of the Commissioners, particularly 
of the resident Commissioner, and being so much more advantageously 
circumstanced than any others under the Board, we have never, 
in. ordinary circumstances, deemed a special examination of them 
necessary. That, however, I might include an accurate detail of every 
thing connected with their present state, in particular, I have carefully 
examined the pupils, and I give a summary of the results. The 
arrangements of the schools, and the results of the examinations, will 
be found in the beginning of the Appendix to this report. Perhaps it 
might he well, if each year a similar examination were held: and, by 
dividing the labour, we might prevent it from becoming too considerable 
an addition to our ordinary duties. That it must he a serious task, may 
b® inferred from the fact that I have been unable to accomplish it, on 
this occasion, in less than about sixty hours. 



* Pupils are not necessarily removed from the Fourth to the Fifth Book 
bectiona ; since, even in the former, they axe qualified to become Candidate 
I eachers in the Training Class. 
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Appendix Cf. There is a time table* for each school, so arranged as to meet the 
IV. General wants the teachers in training, and secure the improvement of the 
Report on the pupils j and programmes, f filled up for the week, are placed in conve- 
Ceutral^M^ 1 n * en ^ situations. 

Schools/ ° e may be interesting to trace the destination of the pupils after 

leaving the male school. The following are among those who left it 

Re \I i Gaidey 0r ^ Ur * n fs y ear : — 

Destination of 14 Clerks. 3 Telegraph clerks. 6 Shopkeepers. 

kavki» P the after 2 Lithographers. 2 Farmers. 3 Carpenters. 

Male School. 1 Librarian. 1 Silver chaser. 3 Engineers. 

1 Builder. 1 Architect. 

Some of these, it is clear, require to be persons of considerable in- 
telligence and information ; and we receive most gratifying accounts 
of those who have been educated in our Central Model Schools. 
Destination of In tracing the destinations of the children, after leaving the female 
kavioeA^Fe- sc ^°ol, we are to remember that fewer occupations are open to them— 
male School, the employment of the female in afterlife being, as a rule, the manage- 
ment of her own domestic affairs, and the care of her home. The 
following, however, are among those who have been pupils, and have 
come under the immediate notice of the teachers in this school. 

114 Teachers. 3 Singers. 2 Governesses. 

54 Dressmakers. 2 Vest makers. 1 Tassel maker 

34 Milliners. 3 Baby-linen 1 Confectioner. 

2S Shopkeepers. makers. 1 Lace maker. 

2 Straw-bonnet 3 Plain workers. 1 Embroideress. 

makers. 4 Servants. 4 Stay makers. 

The great number of excellent teachers which this school has 
furnished, I feel myself bound to say, is — after Mrs. Campbell’s untiring 
exertions, zeal, and attention — due, in my opinion, very much to the 
arrangements regarding the pupil-teachers in the female school, which 
I have already noticed. J Young persons certainly will not care to em- 
brace the office of teacher in the schools, if they are not sure of it for 
a reasonable time: nor will they think of it as a profession, if the 
emoluments are found to be only uncertain and occasional. While I 
say this, I do not forget the reasons which have led to a different 
arrangement in the male school. 



THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Commeneement Before our appointment, masters already in charge of schools were 
Institution!* 111 ^ k rou ght U P *° Dublin, fifty or sixty at a time, for the purpose of study- 
ing the lesson books, English grammar, the elements of mathematics, &c, 
and attending the Model Schools. They remained three months. The 
first class came for this purpose in February, 1834. They were not 
lodged or boarded in the establishment, but they received twelve ehil- 
lin«s per week for their support, and were occasionally visited at their 
residences, by those who superintended their studies. They were like- 
wise examined at certain periods. The instruction given at that time 
V'as, generally speaking, of a very humble character, the teachers, in many 
cases, being extremely ignorant : numbers of them were unable to teach, 
the mere arts of reading and writing ; and some of those who could, 
were incapable of appealing to the understanding of the children, so as 

* See (K), Appendix. f See (L), Appendix. $ Page 163. 
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Training Estab- 
lishment in 
Marlborough- 
street. 



to communicate general information or improvement. * They were, for 
the most part, selected indiscriminately from among the teachers under 
twenty-five years of age— this being considered the proper age for 
training : their religion was registered when they arrived in Dublin ; 
and their presence at religious instruction was voluntary — hut they 
almost always attended it.t The Commissioners expected that the estah- — 
lishment of a regular Training Institution would greatly improve the 
character and qualifications of the teachers ; and their intention at 
first was, to have a two years’ course— a preparatory training being 
criven in the District Model schools which were to he established^ This 
fntention, however, has, as yet, been scarcely at all carried out. The 
Commissioners mention§ that they expect, by means of the Model and 
Training establishments, to proceed extensively and with eflect m the 
perfecting of teachers; and they consider the establishment of a Training 
institution of vital importance to the whole system ofNationalEducation. 

The normal establishment— which, as far as it went, had been pre- 
viously conducted in Merrion-street, was opened in Marlborough-street 
in 1838. The teachers trained in it have always been obliged to un- 
dergo an examination, which has progressed in strictness, as the quali- 
fications of the teachers were found to improve under the national 
system. In consequence of two persons, whose conduct before coming 
up for training had been exceptionable, having presented themselves 
to ns, we suvo-ested to the Commissioners that, in the circulars, summoning 
them to Dublin, teachers should be required to produce a certificate from 
an officiating clergyman: which has eversiucebeenmoststrictlyrequired. , 

Since the Board, as we understand, have it in contemplation to erect R '"' 

new buildings for the residence of the teachers in training, I may be 
permitted to suggest that, as far as discipline and moral training are 
concerned, it would seem highly desirable that all should, if possible, 
reside in the same establishment : since the domestic arrangements 
cannot be exactly the same in Dublin as in Glasnevin. I may add 
that the teachers residing in the latter are prevented from attending 
lectures on wet days : the instruction given in their absence Must 
therefore be repeated, which causes the studies of all to be retarded ; 
and they are obliged, in every kind of weather, to walk a considerable 
distance immediately after breakfast, and before dinner when exhausted 
by the closest application for several hours. If they are overtaken by 
rain, there is no means of drying their clothes ; and they are obliged to 
remain in them, however wet, at the risk of their health. The evu 
consequences of this would have been much more evident and serious, 
had not the teachers hitherto been under no necessity ol undergoing 
these inconveniences during the worst period of the year : since, until 
this session, the Training establishments have always been closed, trom 
about the middle of December to the beginning of February. 

The training course was very soon lengthened to about 4 2 months— 
which, until last year, it never exceeded. This, which, it must be a - 
mitted, is extremely short for the purpose, was adopted by the Commis- 
sioners, that the advantages of training might be more widely extended; 
and, short as it was, it effected very great improvement in those who 
received it — the reports subsequently received of the persons trained 
beingbighlysatisfactory.il Tbesbort course was a matter of necessity, in 
the beginning : for, as the Commissioners remark, IF they chose a short 
course as the lesser of two evils. If a long training had been given, 

i STS !£«£& the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1837 : part 1st, p. 289. . , n 

t Board’s Report for 1835, pp. 17,20, ... S Eeport &r 183|, p. 40. „ 

11 Board’s Report for 1843, p. 233, &c. t Report for 1846, p. 10 . 



Length of the 
TrainingCours* 
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Appendix a. too few would have enjoyed the benefit of it ; and, ag Mr. Moselev met 
IV. General JJ 3tl y says,» it is certain, and all experience confirms the onimon 
Bepoit on the that schools conducted by untrained teachers are, with rare ereJnnZ’ 
Oenffiledel of an inferl ” k ™ d . a mere delusion. «“ptions, 

Schools. The Commissioners were obliged at first to give a short tannin* or no 

Jt a Tfofvuor Jr imns : TV* mu?t be ^ 0rne in mind that this sll0rt training Iim been 
M-aSty tke “ ore fect>ve since given to persons all of whom were more or less 
Training course, f 1 ™3tomed to teach. Besides, they ore expected to follow up, on returning 
to their homes, during private study, the course which they are consi 
dered to have merely entered, while in the Training establishment. 

But, as a very short course seems admissible only in the infancy of 
a system, and can hardly be considered otherwise than as a temporary 
arrangement— or, as the Commissioners themselves have deemed it t a 
choice of evils — it would seem proper that means should now he taken to 
extend it permanently. While we have always felt the difficulty of 
introducmg it, we have always seen the necessity of such a change ■ and 
m 1842, we drew the attention of the Commissioners to the subject— 
which caused a special meeting of the Board to bo called regarding it 
We again introduced the matter in 1854, which led to a slight pro- 
longation of the course, as a step preparatory to the year’s course hein- 
tried I have brought together— in a tabulated form— as far as I have 
yet been able to ascertain them, a number of facts relating to various 
countries, and bearing on the subject. The dates are not so recent as 
1 could wish; hut there is no doubt that, if carried down to a later 
period they would be yet more confirmatory of the views I desire to 
place before the Commissioners— while, as they stand, they are very 
staking indeed. They will show that we are far behind other countries 
IE many things connected with the training of teachers. Let it not be 
said that students enter the training colleges, to which I direct attention, 
inexperienced and half educated : the contrary is the fact, since, hov- 
er er long the course m them may be, students are never admitted to 
them, without a stnct examination, held in the presence of high and 
responsible officers : and they are not considered to have been trained In 
tnem, without having passeda most searching examination at the close. 
Statistical Table. 



Year. 



1843, | 
1846, 

1841, 

1842, | 

1843, | 



1843, 

1853, 



1855, 



Country. 



Prussia, 

Saxony, 

Bavaria, 

TVurtemberg, 

Duchy of Baden, 
Austria without ) 
Lombardy, \ 
Switzerland, 
Prance, 

Holland, 
Hanover, . 
Denmark, . 
England & Wales, 

Scotland, . 
Ireland, . . 



Population. 



15,471,765 

1,719,800 

4.440.000 

1.600.000 

1.300.000 

25,304,152 

2.300.000 
34,230,178 

2.600.000 
1,684,000 
2,033,865 

17,927,609 

2,8S8,742 

6,551,970 



Number of 
Pupila. 



2,328,146 

556,239 

266,666 



1,754,283 



278,500 

473,214§ 



538,246 



Number 
of trained 
teachers. 



29,631 

2,925 

8,797 

3,201 

41,809 

75.535 

2, 090 1| 
5,105^ 



Number 
of teach- 
ers in 
training. 



ara '• Number 

I : n . I of 
training ! training 
course, j colieges. 



2,546 

696 



800 

3,295 



2,000 

226 



1 to 5 

•tmonths 
to 1 year.; 
44 to 61 
months. I 



Number 

of 

Schools. 



23,646 

1,908 

7,353 

1,964 

20,293 

59,838 



4,600 

3,825 



5,124 



k^Th' 18 p P? ise 1 <luration . is very considerable. nUIUDJf course in this, and other cases, in which I hare not aseer- 

thoresulu would be ylt morostriW GoTemment Inspectors during the year are noticed-if the others were added, 
" Tlus “dudes all who hare ever been trained . w ® 12 framing Schools. 

eiex been trained . hut many of them hare died, or left the service of the Board. 
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I have not considered our District Model scliools as at all to be Appendix G. 
ranked with the training colleges of other countries : even our central iy ^ cral 
establishment is wanting in some of the advantages which they enjoy, Report on the 
though I have placed it among them. Traming^a 

As superior primary schools, the District Model schools may probably Schools * ° 

be compared with those of any other country : they are well calculated 

to supply pupil-teachers and candidates for training ; but they do not Rcv- Prof^sor 

hold the position of colleges, where teachers are actually trained. On au ey ' 

the continent, after having been in the primary schools up to his fifteenth 

year, the candidate for the profession of teacher prepares for the regular 

training college, into which he is not admissible until his eighteenth 

year. The training college has many professors, good libraries and 

laboratories , a museum, ’practising and model schools. If, after finishing 

his course, the teacher obtains only a second or third class diploma, he 

must be an assistant master for two or three years, and must present 

himself again for examination, before receiving the regular diploma : 

and if, after beingthe usual time in the training college, lie cannotobtaina 

diploma — without which no person, under heavy penalties, must presume 

to teach — he is obliged to remain in the college at his own expense. 

Many persons consider that certain inconveniences would attend our The Teacher 
adoption of a lengthened course— It is feared that teachers, when they 
have been properly trained, will not return to their schools : the conse- after a ] ong 
quence of which would be an unwillingness on the part of the managers Course, 
to permit their being trained. This is obviated in other countries, by. 
obliging the teacher on entering the training college to hind himself to 
the authorities, so as to be at their disposal for a certain time after being 
trained ; or to pay back the expense of his training:— in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, with us, he would, under the influence of such a contract, be 
required to go back to his school, where, if he did not give satisfaction, 
recourse might be bad to the usual modes of punishing badly conducted 
or inefficient teachers. This way of proceeding is found to work well : 
and, if examined, will he found no grievance to the teacher, since, though 
he cannot at present avail himself of a better situation — which, without 
his having been trained, would not most probably have been within 

his reach he can, by means of training, obtain a higher classification, 

and therefore a better salary. He would not be likely to leave the 
employment of the Board, to escape the fulfilment of his engagements, 
as the scale of salaries is now sufficiently liberal to render him anxious 
to remain in its service. — Of course when the manager expects the 
teacher to bind himself to return to the school, he should bind himself 
to receive him. 

It is feared that the manager will not wait for the teacher during a TJ* “JJJJSJj* 
long training, but will give his situation to another ' } and thus, the ^^Teacher*. 
teacher, on leaving the training establishment, would be utterly unpro- 
vided for. The managers, however, would experience no inconvenience 
from the absence of their teachers, if a band of substitutes, consisting of 
good sfic<mc£-class teachers, were at their disposal the Board paying 
each of them about £ 1 per week, and mileage. . The schools would 
then be well conducted \ and, if necessary, organized in^ the absence 
of the ordinary teachers ; and the latter would be in a position to keep 
them in the efficient state in which they found them on their return. The 
substitute might remain a fortnight along with the ordinary teacher, 
and systematically resign the charge into his hands. The remaining 
interval between the training sessions might serve as vacation for the 
substitutes ; and, as these dropped off by promotion to better situations 
which might reasonably be expected from their abilities and experience 
— their places might be filled by others, equally qualified. This arrange- 
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A™*™* G. ment would, no doubt, require a considerable annual expenditure • h,,t 
IV. General ‘be , c ° st ivonld be inconsiderable, compared with the good effected L It 
Report on th. Besides, as the training class would then be somethin » like a m n dLd 
0.31 many of the teachers would give up their stS td 

Schools. f aLe tlieir chance for the future : m which cases, substitutes would n at 
n - r be n ® c ® ssai 7*. J- he number of substitutes required might he easilv 

SVGauley. ascertamed wl * sufficient accuracy. It may be objected that, by this 
arrangement a second-class teacher would receive more from the Board 
than a first-class salary : but it is to be kept in mind that the Board’s 

rawit would be. be ' ^ ^ — ation-wiS!^ 

SfiEfiT ™ uld ha ™ al . m ° a ‘ a certainty of obtaining an appoint- 

ShSnn. short time before hTc^pS ^ 

i :s mh the “““ f 

1 and , mro unprovided for. Prom the number of applications™; 

wonM then'b T " lade i ‘* 1 US ’ “ d ‘7 au P erior qualifications of those who 
would then be trained, there can be little doubt that all who could be 

emph^ent d Dg 7 b/ “ S ’ f ° r tieir indastry > ic -> would easily find 

tI , 0 La . Stl y/ H is ., feared that a more perfect system of training would give 
E’"“ , ™ teachers ideas far above their position, or render it likely they 

iSM* oTttc hW °and w e ”, P d 7 m r- nt f ° r a “l uire “ e ” ts than in theVce 
01 teaching, and would be discontented with the toils and privations to 

be encountered on returning to the duties of tlieir schools. But this 

w ,1b ri r ’l U * le T *7 y are taken from t0 ° hi gb a class of society- 
winch ,s likely to be the case if they are required to pay for their 

wh ich'fhe” “ n e “ S the7 , are famill anzed with luxuries and conveniences 

Ts w h “T i° pe enj ° 7 in their homes. But when, 

as with us, their comforts are attended to— hut at the same time they 

mtirXiter nf emp b° yed la , labor ‘ oas a,ld a5e ful occupations-th’ere is 
ittle danger of such a result. It is true, there have been cases in which 
the advantages and the comforts of the training school were preferred to 

s “w e tha? l0 7T nt : f 7 d in ^ ™ ™ - d -7hc 5Sg5 

waf o|S L 7f, tbe Tf al class > when a reasonable situation 

kave the ’ * d , ^ 7 dld . n °‘ aoce P‘ i4 > should be obliged to 

are to be loS ^ * „ he termmation ‘heir course. But these 

Se ? P0D "“n” f exc ep‘ions. The teachers, now that 

be so bl-el Wo ’ r . endered more suitable to their wants, will not 
sioners oMo ! to inducements to leave the service of the Commis- 
Z°7 ’’to Wn ♦ “t ™mng establishment without a fixed determi- 

tmlcd i b , 6 t i ea0hers ’ ho doubt > instances do occur, in which 
hoTevl and' 3 6 ra ° e °f " eepepatibus. They are not very common, 
Scotland’ pprso 0111 ne r er be entirely prevented. Iu Canada,* and in 
a (kckratfnn 7 t^ e ‘7 d “ to tte training school are obliged to make 
enter ^the train L h lbeir . ,at ention to become teachers, and that they 
Length Of re. Ti • J “bool with that object. 3 

male training. 001]rs !•' ,7 777’ 7 *7 n reSf - n ‘ : a * least, to make each lengthened 

Promotion o t Fmay We remarwtf if°! Ud , e 1 t r °°“ eS *» the 

Trained selected fo i ’i 7 ** T 0ldd be well if trained teachers alone 

Teachers wbo ,® e selected for schools directly under the control of the Board - as 

eyi ™teTblk ad B? ! 7 al ^ > s * Ta,ae 4 ° the tracing k W 
»nd efficiency as ^ e _ sl ? e ?’ 4l e teachers of our own schools never 

CW would be weU Wo y f°W bei, ’ S - tl ' ained ^ their appointment. It 
6 Wel1 ’ also > that appointments should he conferred, not on 

' * Report on the Normal, Sc. s Schools ofCpi«r Canacla,;for 185ft ' - 
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those actually in training — as this unsettles their minds, and turns their Appendix G. 
attention from their studies to efforts for promotion— but on those who Iv _ Genm i 
are at the time, employed in teaching ; who were assiduous and sue- Kejmt on the 
cessful, while in the training establishment : and who, since they have 
left it, have given undoubted proofs of their efficiencyand zeal as teachers. 8chools _ 

It could easily he shown that there is no medium between tu-o courses 

in the year, and one. The teachers could not be absent from their 

homes at, or about the time of their harvest. And those employed in - f ‘ 

training them require rest and relaxation : tins is carefully and hbe- raEOnab | c Tacs . 

rally provided for in every training college, and, of course has been, tions inthe 

and will continue to be in ours. They are not mere routine duties which ‘'"P" 1 ' 

we have to perform, nor are they confined to the hours which we spend in m ‘° ‘ 

the institution. Since, in addition to the time we devote to study that 

we may keep pace with the progress of education, we have to read 

and correct exercises at our homes ; and to make ourselves acquainted 

thoroughly with the qualifications, defects, improvements, Ac., of nearly 

400 teachers, yearly, besides superintending the Model Schools. The 

average annual vacations given in fourteen training schools in England, 

according to Mr. Moseley’s Report* is above eleven weeks.. As to.our 

taking vacations, by any arrangement, while business is going on, it is 

impossible. None of our present staff could be spared : and if it could, 

they would never he able! to divest tkeir.minds— the primary object 

of vacations — of anxiety and responsibility. But, without proper 

intervals of rest, all may be fair to the eye, while energy and success 

are necessarily wanting j so that reasonable relaxation is no real waste 

of time, but the contrary, when so great an amount of mental labour 

is required. 

It is proper to remark that, even the time at present allotted to training Unfit Teachers 
would be productive of far greater benefit to the teachers, if those selected tra j n j n g > 
for the purpose were more carefully chosen. Each session we find every 
grade of qualification, from great proficiency and a high degree of in- 
telligence, down to the grossest ignorance and stupidity, in those com- 
mitted to our charge. If all were good, or bad, in nearly the same 
decree, we could easily accommodate onr instructions to their wants ; 
but, as it is at present, we must either task ignorance beyond its powers, 
or keep back those who have been properly prepared. We have been 
ofteu under the necessity, in our weekly reports, &c., of drawing atten- 
tion to the number of totally unqualified persons sent up for training. 

In 1S40, we felt it our duty to recommend to the Board that the following 
should he put into the circular requiring the inspectors to select teachers 
for training : — “ Should any teachers recommended for training be found 
inadequately prepared in the entrance or preparatory course, they will 
he refused admittance into the class, and be obliged to return to their 
schools. The expense of travelling to and from Dublin, at the rate 
of 2 per English mile in every such case, to be defrayed by the 
inspector by whom the teacher may be recommended. You will there- 
fore take care to examine specially each of the teachers recommended 
by you, in the above-mentioned subjects, and also in writing and spell- 
ing from dictation, &c.” This however, has not produced the desired 
effect. The programme for examination at entrance is still very huinb e, 
as it contains only the qualifications required from the lowest division 
of the lowest class. Yet, were we to examine the teachers sent to us 
for training very strictly in it, numbers of them would be rejected. 

If the following were carefully filled up by the inspectors .the evil 

would be remedied : it is almost identical with that used m our t ^ on f or t ra i ning. 

Training Register — 

* Minutes of Committee of Council for 1854, p. 278. f Bage 15/ . 
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Proposed Form. 



| is 

i i r 



Relative amount of knowledge in these, 10 bcinethe 
highest Number. 



TeacherB Bhould 
be, in every 
case, required 
to prepare for 
training. 



The Teachers 
have become a 
respectable class 
of persons. 



District Model 
Schools intend- 
ed for prepara- 
tory training. 



The adoption of such a form as this would do much towards ren- 
dering our standards and those of the inspectors somewhat uniform 
Each inspector would, in order to fill it np carefully, require to devote 
some time to this purpose, but no time could be better employed We 
on our parts, ought unhesitatingly to reject unqualified persons : and 
in the end better teachers would be sent to us. On the Continent it is 
considered far less objectionable to have vacancies in the normal colleges 
than to admit incompetent persons— who, as our own experience has’ 
shown, derive almost no profit from training. 

We suggested in 1841, that the teachers should be summoned a con- 
siderable time before the commencement of the training course, to enable 
them to prepare for it; and the Commissioners declare, in several of 
their reports, their intention that the teachers who are to be trained 
should study specially for some time before presenting themselves to a» 
11ns, if universally carried out, would be attended with the best results' 
1 may remark, that selecting none but well qualified teachers would be 
in itseli practically to lengthen the course. 

With the exception of tlie unqualified persons of whom I have 
spoken I am bound to say that the progress of the teachers is always 
most satisfactory, and each class in some measure exceeds the preceding 
in respectability and acquirements. This is attributable to many 
causes, but in a considerable degree, to the fact that tlie National school's 
themselves have long since begun to supply us with teachers. 

It was intended bv the Commissioners* that candidate teachers 
shouid be summoned from the ordinary schools, for training in the 
District Model schools ; that, when they should have passed through 
them, received a superintendent’s certificate, and served in a National 
school for two years they should be summoned to complete their 
education at the Model schools m Dublin ; but that, previous to their 
admission to the latter, they should be examined by the professors 
in * course of study to be prescribed for all the candidate teachers, on 
receivuig their certificate, at the District Model schools ; and that they 
unl ? ss . thoroughly prepared in this prescribed course, 
hater still, f the Commissioners mention that the District Model schools 
are to be preparatory to the Central : and that two years' teaching should 
intervene. It is, indeed, highly important that those who come to be 
trained should have preciously taught. Without this having been the 
case, we want an essential element in their classification— which should 
have a special reference to teaching power; for a first class scholar 

f ° fte “ !?’ f ba /. te , ao]ler - ^d, our most effective 
teachers are frequently found m the second class. 

* Bowd’j Keport for 1846 , p, 13. f Beport for 1849, p. ig. 
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Hitherto the training course lias been so short, that we have felt Arrasrax G. 
oreat difficulty in selecting the subjects to which the attention of the 1T Qraeral 
f i-her- in training ou"ht to be specially directed. Their minds are Report on tlio 
absolutely distracted with an incredible variety of matters; and they^J^ 
are taught by so many persons that, as we have often reason to deplore Sch<Jols . 
thev have neither time to prepare nor to digest : they are so overworked — 
that, towards the close of the course, their energy-arid often their health Rr ^,^ e ‘ m 
is, rone - and in 1S50, the female teachers were beginning to be so * 

much affected, that the medical attendant reported additional recreation ,, 

necessary for them. Oar idea, in the programme of studies,* has always taught too many 
been to mark out the course which should be pursued, if there were things, 
sufficient time for the purpose— to go through as much of it as possible, 
under the circumstances— and to leave the completion of it to the 
teachers’ own industry and the superintendents’ care, after their return 
home This programme shows that no part of the teachers time is 
unoccupied. With so short a course, and such a vast variety of subjects, 
it is obvious that the training must be more or less superficial. With 
even a lone course, Rev. Mr. Moseleyt is obliged to consider superficial 
training as the besetting sin of training schools, the subjects of instruc- 
tion bein'* so numerous. Should the Board place the necessary means at 
ln y disposal, mechanics, chemistry, and others of the most important 
branches in our training course will be more thoroughly studied, 
because fully and properly illustrated by models and experiments— 
without which, they must be very imperfectly understood. I “ a 7^ e f “^V- 
remark, that although I have never neglected any opportunity of making 
the attempt, I have not yet succeeded in effectually drawing the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners to the want under which we have so long 
laboured, of a laboratory and suitable apparatus for the illustration oi 
those subjects required to he taught in my department. The importance 
of such a provision is universally admitted, anti is indeed recognized 
by the Board itself, with regard to its District Model Schools, and eveu 
its central male school 4 while it seems to he considered of little or no 
importance in the training of the teachers, of whom more than _U 
every year leave the establishment, scarcely half instructed m subjects 
which are most important and practical, hut which cannot be success- 
fully studied without these necessary aids : and thus the teachers in 
training lose an opportunity which can never return, livery edu- 
cational institution, both at home and abroad, with the exception of 
ours, is particularly attentive to this point : and all wnj ers oa e . du . ca_ 
tion are distinctly agreed upon it. I had great hope that the omission 
would he at length supplied when, with much care, by direction of the 
Commissioners conveyed in your letter to me dated January 30th, 

1856, I prepared plans, &c. : and I felt yet more confidence when, 
deeply impressed with the importance of this matter, I subsequently 
declared in a letter dated April 1st, 1856 that “ should the Board 
consider the sum required to be spent too large, I wo £7 

undertake to provide one-third of it.” 1 may add, that the only result 
which could follow to myself, if these indispensable requisites were 
provided, would be a considerable increase of labour. 

Our staff in the training department comjnses itwo professors, who 
are heads of the training department and Model schools, w - 
to the professors, and one clerk— partially. We are aided, likewise, by 
the heads of the Model schools, &c. . . • ^ . n j 

It is my pleasing duty to remark that, with very few exceptions 
the conduct of the teachers in training has always been most exem T „ ciert . 
plary. There is no necessity for urging them to stndy ; and in not a 
* See (MV Appendix, f Minutes of Committee of Council for 1849, p. 663. 

{See page 158. 
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Appendix G. few instances, they Iiave suffered by the intensity of their application. 
IT. General Their kindness towards each other is most gratifying ; and, though of 
Report on tie different religious persuasions, they live together with the most perfect 
SSSfiKd .1 S°°<i feeling. Most justly do the Commissioners* direct attention to the 
Schools.* harmony subsisting among the different denominations — that harmony 
has never been interrupted. 3 

Rev. Professor 
JM‘ Gaulet/. 

Establishment This class was established to meet, in some degree, the objection that 
Of the Special tl ie training course was too short. f The male special class was insti- 
tuted in 1845. It consisted, at first, -of fifteen members : but in 1851 
the number was increased to sixty : at present, it is thirty-six. We 
suggested in 1845 that as this class was about to be enlarged, a circular 
should be sent to the inspectors, requesting them to return the names 
of eligible candidates for it. The female special class was established 
in 1844, and has always contained fifteen members. At the end of 
each session, we select from among the most distinguished of the 
teachers just trained, candidates for this class : and they are sum- 
moned from our list, as vacancies occur — according to the religious 
denominations to which they belong. In the male special class, twenty- 
four places are allotted to Roman Catholics ; six to members of the 
Established Church ; and six to Presbyterians. In the female special 
class, ten places to Roman Catholics ; and five between members of the 
Established Church and Presbyterians. When we cannot provide a 
sufficient number of candidates, the vacancies are filled up by those 
recommended by the inspectors — who, in sending their names to ns, fill 
up a formt used for the purpose. _ The Eoard at first decided§ that the 
special class should consist of trained teachers, and 'paid monitors of the 
National schools throughout the country; but the note— which haslatterly 
been introduced into thisform — most properly confines the special class to 
trained' teachers, while, at the same time, it gives to pupil-teachers an op- 
portunity of being trained, and thusof qualifying themselvesfor that class. 

. musfc be remarked that sufficient care is not always taken in select- 
ing the candidates for the special class ; and members of it are, not un- 
frequently, more deficient than many who are summoned to the general 
class. This will be prevented by subjecting persons coming as candi- 
dates for admission into it, to at least the same examination as those sum- 
moned to the general class ; and the Inspector should be required to 
fill up a form,j| in which, under the head of literary abilities, the precise 
aniount of knowledge in each of the branches would be distinctly given. 
Hitherto we have been less strict than we ought, on account of the 
difficulty of finding persons to fill the vacancies in. this class ; but, the 
rule which requires those who have not been trained , to be put first in 
the general class, will, to a great extent, obviate that difficulty, and 
he attended with excellent effects. At the same time, it will be neces- 
sary that those candidates for the special class admitted into the general 
class, should he carefully selected: as persons have been placed in it 
m this way who were utterly unfit for training, and should not be 
sent here under any pretext. This is a great abuse. 

. ft * s r igbt that I draw the attention of the Commissioners to another 
persons joining cir c ums tance which should not be tolerated, and leads, in a greater 
and leaving the or less degree, to a waste of the public money : namely, persons coming 
U -l’ t0 .- tke f pec f al ol , a ? s with little 01 no otW object tllan obtaining a 
Course. situation, leaving this class very soon after joining it, and thus, putting 

the Board to the double expense of bringing them to Dublin, and 
sending them back, without their having accomplished the object for 

. „ . * Report for 1846, p. 9. f Board’s Report for 1846, p. 30 . 

t See (N), Appendix. § Board’s Order, dated Nov. ' 8, 1846. |J See page 172. 



Candidates for 
the Special 
Class not care- 
fully selected. 



Abuse, conse- 
quent on. 
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which they were summoned. On one occasion, a teacher joined this Appendix G. 
class on 22nd February, and left it 1st March : the Board paid her IY 0enerll 
expenses to and from Dublin : but the money thus expended must be Report on the 
considered as having been thrown away. Persons coming to the spe- “““SMod.l 
cial class should, as a rule, join it at the commencement of tlm session ; Schools> 

though, since none but trained teachers are now admissible to it, if they 

come at other periods, they may be usefully sent to the Model schools 
to practise teaching. But they should not be permitted to leave, before 
a course is terminated, more easily than members of the general 
class. And they should be required to declare their determination to 
comply with this rule, on entering the class. Should they leave before 
the course is finished, they should neither be paid their expenses back, 
nor be classified ; and if they have not remained a reasonable time — 
to be marked out — they ought even be obliged, if possible, to pay back 
their travelling expenses to Dublin. It may, no doubt, seem hard to 
deprive persons of the opportunity of obtaining better situations ; but 
we should never forget the primary, and most important, object for 
which the special class was established. And, in the end, the advantage 
to the teacher of a complete and effective training would more than 
counterbalance tbe inconvenience of such an arrangement. At present, 
the minds of members of the special class are continually distracted, and 
drawn away from their business, by the hopes of and efforts for promotion : 
and how can it be expected that they will turn their minds earnestly 
to study, when they are not certain of remaining in the institution a 
single week 1 Those who wish to engage teachers, should be directed to 
apply some short time before the course is finished: engagements might 
be made then, which could be fulfilled at the end of the session. 

Perhaps, when the course is lengthened, a distinct special class will 
he no longer necessary : or rather, it may be practically lengthened 
by adding to the special class, and enforcing the rule I have just 
suggested. 

"The members of the female special class have occasionally been sent Organizers 
out as organizers, and with great success : the Commissioners paying at 
the rate of £30 per annum ; and the local contributions being, board Class . 
and lodging — or at the rate of, at least, £15 per annum. It was in- 
tended that the period during which they should assist a school should 
not exceed three months. They have been found highly effective, 
and have been well satisfied with this remuneration. But they should 
not be employed as organizers, before theyhave completed their training. 

Until this year, the training course was closed in the middle of De- Special Class 
cember, and did not re-open until the commencement of February ; £| d 0 ”J° a J a 
and except when, as I have stated, they conducted the Model schools, Christmas, 
the members of the special class were permitted to go to their homes 
£1, or mileage, being allowed them — that sum, at least, being saved to 
the public by their absence. It was not considered as likely to pro- 
mote order, that they should remain in tbe establishment while business 
was interrupted. 

The special class, from the fact of so many incompetent or inferior It is scarcely 
persons having been received into it — being, in fact, pressed upon ns 
is not considered so desirable a position as it ought to he. The teachers i on g to the 
are by no means anxious to he appointed to it. If, however, we were Special Class, 
reasonably strict in selecting candidates for it, and required that those 
who belonged to it should, as a matter of course, have received a full 
aud efficient extra training, it would be considered a credit to he 
chosen for it, and a title of honour to have belonged to it. 

The special class consists of two divisions, the junior and the senior : Arrangement* 
the members of both — according to present rules — having been pre- ® pccl 
viously trained in the general class. Those who beloBg to the junior 
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Appendix G. division receive special instruction daily, by themselves, during an entire 
IV. General session. The time of the senior division is occupied, chiefly, with the 
■Report on the practice of teaching in the Model Schools. 

Training and 

Central Model The Extern Class. 

_li_ As soon as the training institution was established, teachers, not under 

Rev. Professor the Board, were permitted to avail themselves, gratuitously, of the ad- 
M'Gauley. vantages of training. They support themselves, are expected to attend 
Feraafeexterns * ectures ’ re g l darly, and remain in the institution during business 
e ee.\e hours. The number of male externs has always been inconsider- 
able; but the number of females has at all times been very great. 
Hence, almost from the commencement, we found it necessary to 
divide the latter into candidates and auditors — according to their 
Candidate class, proficiency, previously ascertained by examination. The candidates 
are those -who we have reason to suppose are likely to obtain classifi- 
cation at the end of the course. We at first allowed them to undergo 
the final examination any time after the termination of the session 
— giving them, if they chose it, additional time for preparation and 
study. But, finding that the same persons, term after term, crowded 
our lecture-rooms, and with but little profit to themselves, we, in 1855, 
required them to undergo the usual closing examination along with the 
teachers in training — with whom, also, we classify them. The externs, 
at least, should be required to make the declaration I have noticed* 
above, as required from all teachers in Canada, &c., who apply to be 
trained. At our suggestion, the Board has employed a member of the 
special class to take charge of the candidates during the time they 
remain in the institution each day, to be accountable for them, and 
to aid them in their studies. 

Ckss arat ° ry au< ^°rs having become very numerous, and extremely trouble- 

some, and, from tlieir gross deficiencies, being little benefited by the 
training, we considered it better to send them away for further prepa- 
ration. The Commissioners, however, having consented to employ a 
member of the special class to take charge of them, as a preparatory 
class, and to assist them while in the establishment, they are now freely 
admitted. By this excellent arrangement every objection is removed, 
and they have an admirable opportunity of preparing, during one 
course, to become candidates in the succeeding : we, therefore, place 
no limit to their admission, except what may be necessary, on account 
of the size of our lecture-rooms. A circular! is provided for the infor- 
„ mation of those who apply for permission to attend the training course, 

present in ^ That the Commissioners may be fully aware of the number we have 

training. present to instruct, superintend, and classify, I may state that there 

are now in the general male class, one hundred and ten; in the 
general female class, forty-six; in the male special class, thirty-six; 
in the female special class, fifteen ; in the male candidate class, two ; 
in the female candidate class, thirty-eight ; and in the female prepar- 
atory class, twenty-four. It maybe said that it is as easy to lecture 
one hundred as fifty, and it is so. But ours is not mere lecturing, 
it is laborious teaching. We must not only instruct those who are 
trained, but we must make ourselves so well acquainted with their 
individual merits and progress, as to he able, within an extremely 
short period to classify every one of them — the preparatory class, and 
some members of the special class alone excepted — besides performing 
Externs seldom °^ ie f ^ u ^ es > which T shall give an account presently, 
make first-rate j a k Qc v > externs have not been very successful ; the number of 
Teachers. moderately good teachers derived from them bearing a very small pro- 
portion to the whole, and to the additional labour which they cause in our 
* Page 170. j t See (0), Appendix. 
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department ; but it is expected that our present arrangements regarding 
them will cause a serious improvement in this respect. . This want of 
success on their part must be expected, if it is borne in mind that their 
chief qualification for the office of teacher arises, too often, from their 
wanting every other means of support. They are, very generally, 
persons of respectable manners and appearance, who have received a 
<mod ordinary education, but are little suited to the profession they 
are anxious to adopt — being almost always grossly ignorant of gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, &.C., and of habits very different from those 
to which a teacher must accommodate herself. That externs should 
derive any advantage from the traiuing, it is indispensably necessary 
that they present themselves with the other teachers at the very 
commencement of the course \ and that they stand a reasonably strict 
examination — for it is, in reality, no kindness to admit them, if not 
qualified. Persons applying after business has commenced, should 
be directed to prepare for the next course ; it is in vain to join even 
the preparatory class, except at the beginning of the session. Bene- 
volent persons imagine they do a great deal, if they send to our 
training schools those who have no other qualification than distress ; it 
seems an easy way of conferring a benefit ; but such individuals forget 
that to he a useful teacher requires peculiar tastes and qualifications, 
aud a considerable amount of knowledge. Having laid down stringent 
rules on this point — as indeed on every other, we should not allow 
either influence or good nature to bias our judgment : one exception 
always leads to many, and the only exception that should be made is, 
in the case of those who belong to military schools, or who come from 
some distant place, and can have no other opportunity ' } but such 
instances as these cau never be numerous. 

Externs, if worthy of being classed, are entitled to a set of books, and, 
if appointed to a National school, at the termination of the course, to 
their travelling expenses. Not having taught before coming to us, 
leaves us uncertain regarding them, as to one of the most important parts 
of a teacher’s profession, causes us to hesitate much before giving them 
any other than a low class, and makes us suspend our judgment of them, 
in a great degree, until their success in school-keeping shall have been 
ascertained. Formerly, we gave to externs a certificate of having at- 
tended a course of lectures, hut this lias been discontinued — the usual 
certificate, if they deserve one, being substituted. 

The following table shows the number of National Teachers trained 
each year from the commencement, &c. : — 



Table of Teachers Trained since the commencement. 





Males. 


Females 




Males. 


Females 


1834, Feb. to April, . 


15 




1637, Jan. to April, . 


39 


- 


,, May to July, 


17 


_ 


„ Sept, to Dec. . 


50 


- 


,, Sept, to Dec. 


22 


- 














Total, 


89 


- 


Total, 


54 


_ 














1 838, Jan. to April, . 


49 


- 


1835, Jan. to April, . 


17 


_ 


,, May to Aug. 


38 


- 


,, Oct. to Dec. 


52 




„ Sept, to Dec. . 


55 




Total, 


69 


- 


Total, 


142 


- 


1836, April to July, . 


47 


_ 


1839, Feb. to May, . 


36 


- 


u Oct. to Dee. 


33 




,, Aug. to Dec. . 


51 


“ 


Total, 


85 


- 


Total, 


87 


- 



[ continued . 
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Table of Teachers trained since the commencement — continued. 



IV. General 
Report on the 
Training and 
Central Model 
Schools. 

Rev, Professor 
M’Gauley. 





Males. 


’emalesj 




Males. Femaloa 

1 




64 




1848, Feb. to June, . 


89 


45 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


57 


- 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


88 


45 


Total, 


121 


- 


Total, 


177 


90 


1841, Feb. to June, . 


65 


_ 


1849, Feb. to June, . 


99 


43 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


71 


- 


, , Aug. to Dec. 


93 


47 


Total, 


136 


- 


Total, 


192 


90 


1842, Feb. to June, . 


64 


13 


1850, Feb. to June, . 


96 


44 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


65 


12 


„ Aug. to Dec. 


89 


43 


Total, 


129 


25 


Total, 


185 


87 


1843, Feb. to June, . 


63 


13 


1851, Feb. to June, . 


84 


44 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


60 


15 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


85 


44 


Total, 


123 


28 


Total, 


169 


88 




64 


14 


1852, Feb. to June, . 


109 


44 


„ Aug. to Dec. 


98 


41 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


104 


45 


Total, 


162 


55 


Total, 


213 


89 


1845, Feb. to June, . 


64 


41 


1853, Feb. to June, . 


95 


43 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


87 


46 


„ Aug. to Dec. 


98 


45 


Total, 


151 


87 


Total, 


193 


88 


1846, Feb. to June, . 


88 


42 


1854, Feb. to June, . 


100 


44 


„ Aug. to Dec. 


81 


46 


„ Aug. to Dec. 


95 


47 


Total, 


169 


88 


Total, 


195 


91 


1847, Feb. to June, . 


75 


46 


1855, Feb. to July, . 


98 


44 


,, Aug. to Dec. 


62 


41 


,, Oct. to March, . 


102 


43 


Total, 


137 


1 87 


Total, 


200 


87 


Male Special Class since 1845, 


. 251 


| Female Special Class since 1844, . 95 


Male Candidates, since 1841, 


. 76 


| Female Candidates since 1839 


. 4ua 



Male General Classes, 
Female General Classes, . 
Male Special Classes, 



.3,198 Female Special Classes, . 95} Total. 
. 1,080 Male Candidate Classes, . 76 f . 

. 251 Female Candidate Classes, 405) » 



Classification of Teachers. 

Our mode of When the session is finished, aided by our assistants and the heads 
classification. G f the respective schools, wo classify the teachers according to their 
conduct, success in teaching, and proficiency in the various branches, 
as found in our notes of their answering and exercises, &c., considered 
with great care during the course. And it is worthy of remark that 
there is a surprising coincidence in the judgment we form, separately, 
of the various teachers. When there is any difference in our opinions 
on the subject, we classify according to average proficiency, taking 
into account every thing including skill in teaching. The following, 
■which is derived from the classification we made last J uly, will serve 
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as a specimen of the amount of promotion usually given by ns at the Appendix G. 



end of a course : — IV. General 


Classification before 
being trained. 


Not Classed 


Proba- 

tioners 


3 3 


3 1 


os 


2 l | 


Report on the 
Training and 
Central Model 


Classification after 
being trained. 


3 2 


3 1 


2 2 


I s 


3 3 ! 




3- 


3 ‘ l 


2 3 2 1 


l 3 


3 . 


3 2 


a.Ja 1 


2 3 


2' 1 


2*| 


2i 


18 


Total Rev. Professor 


Hales, . 
Females, 
Total, . 


3 


4 


2 


0 


3 


3 


11 


21 


2 i 0 


0 


3 


19 


18' 3 

I 


i 1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


97 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2| 1, 


1 


0 


9 


10' 4 


! 5 

1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


44 


3 


5 


5 


> 1 


3 


313 


24 


4 1 


1 


3 


28 


28j 7 


1 ^ 


2 


1 


0 

“ 


J 


141 


Comparison 
between tho two 
Classifications. 


i! 

la 

GO 


Stationary. 


Promoted. 




1 Div. 


2 Div. 


3 Div. 


4 Div. 






Males, 

J Females, . 


4 


33 


46 


12 


2 


0 


0 


16 


15 


7 


| 4 





We perceived, very early, the necessity of subdividing each class ; Subdivision o 
and hence, soon adopted index figures with the different classes— thus, classe3 - 
p p i3 2 1 2 2 , <fec. These, at first, were not taken into ^account iii 
paying the salaries of the teachers ; but we called attention to the ad- 
vantage of using them, and explained their signification. Thus, we 
intended by 3 3 a teacher whose claim to classification was, his having 
taught for a number of years, and who was likely to rise no higher. 

By 3 3 , one who in two years might rise to second class, By 3 1 , a per- 
son deserving second class very nearly, and who might expect to be 
raised to it by the superintendent in a year. We thought teachers 
should remain in the second class for two years : and suggested that 
in raising the classification of a teacher, the inspector should keep in 
view the division in which wo had placed him. In 1 843, we recom- 
mended that a circular* should be sent to each teacher, to indicate 
his classification : but we use, at present, a parchment certificate! for 
that purpose. , , 

When classifying, as we frequently consult the inspectors reports, 
in doubtful cases, it is highly important that both the inspectors and 
we should use the same standard j and we drew attention to the want 
of such common standard in 1845. 

We suggested in 1850, since very bad results must follow, if the R^cl^ficatio 
head inspectors re -classify teachers soon after being trained, that our 
classification should stand for three years : and that if, in the meantime, 
the teacher became negligent, he should be fiDed or dismissed: but that, 
if he deserved it, he should in a year be permitted to compete for a 
higher clas3, which suggestions were adopted. 

The Board in 1850 decided, that teachers forty-five years of age TeaAen | ad- 
and upwards, and who had served under the Board for not less than gbould BOt ’^ 0 
fifteen years, or teachers fifty years of age, and who bad served ten continually 
years, if classed by the professors or head inspectors,. should not he examined, 
required to attend any examinations. But even this is too long a 
period for re-examination ; for no respectable person will value a situa- 
tion in which he is continually liable to be degraded.. We believe that 
teachers, like other officers, should he judged by their merits ; . and we 
suggested that, after classification, their mode ot conducting their schools 
* See (P), Appendix. t See (Q), Appendix. 

VOL. II. N * 
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Appendix Or. should be the test of their deserts. Ill France, silver or bronze medals 
1 Y GGMial are 6^ vea t0 t ' 10se teachers who are eminently successful in conducting 
Report mare their schools ; school-keeping is every thing : first class teachers may he 
Training and mere book-worms * 

Schools M ° del lias proved a most useful rule tliat none but trained teachers he 
-1- raised to the first class ; and it lias not been, nor ever should he 
Rev. Professor violated. But, as peculiar circumstances may prevent a highly deserv- 
M‘Gauleg. teacher from being able to attend the training course — he may, for 
Sion 1 classifi " example, be above the age — it is proper to provide for extraordinary 
cases. Such persons, therefore, have been, occasionally, summoned to 
Dublin to be specially classed by tbe professors : their travelling 
expenses and their support while here being allowed them. Such cases 
have been, and should continue to be, extremely rare. 

I beg to give the following synopsis — 

Synopsis of the duties of the Professors and theie Assistants. 
Synopsis of Rev. Professor M l Gauleu, 10 till 12, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
the duties of and Fridays. 2 till 3 on Tuesdays. 

Professors Dr. Sullivan , 11 till 12, and 12£ till 1$, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 

and their days, and Fridays. 1 till 2 on Tuesdays. 

Assistants. Mr. JRintouU 9§- till 10i, and 1 1 till 12, and either from I2£ till H, or from 2 

till 3, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 1 till 2 on Tuesdays. 

Mr. Sheehy , 94 till 10£, and 11 till 12, and either from 124 till 14, or from 2 
till 3, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 1 till 2 on Tuesdays. 

Note. — Mr. Rintoul and Mr. Sheehy have the special class from 121 till IJ, as 
also half of the general class from 2 till 3, oil alternate weeks. While one is so 
employed from 2 till 3, the other is taking notes of the teachers in the Model schools. 

From 12 till 12J, all are in consultation on matters relating to the Training 
department. 

The following business occupies a considerable portion of time, but not at 
definite periods — viz.: writing weekly reports, and reports on special cases 
referred to the professors ; noting and writing letters, often requiring careful 
inquiry, investigation of documents, &c. ; transacting business with tbe patron* 
of schools and others who apply to us for teachers ; reading and correcting about 
1,200 exercises annually (which occupy so much time as to render it necessary 
for us to devote many of our evenings, and most of our Saturdays at home, to 
them) ; registration of teachers in training; admission, examination, and classi- 
fication of them ; monthly admission of pupils to the Model schools, and business 
connected with the latter. 



The most press- I shall conclude by drawing the special attention of the Commission- 
ing wants no- era to those points in the above Report which seem the most pressing : — 
port. m 1 18 e " namely, the want of both a small model school,' T and of suitable practising 
schools, of a good library,!!: and convenient laboratory, § of a careful 
selection and examination, by the inspectors, || of the teachers scut 
here for training — particularly of those destined for the special class. 

I trust, gentlemen, that I have included in this report every thing of 
interest connected with the Training and Model schools ; and I have 
spared no trouble to secure accuracy. I have spoken freely, as my 
experience seemed to dictate. 1 hope that the suggestions I have 
ventured to make will meet tbe approval of the Commissioners, and 
that the opinions I have given will be found in accordance with theirs. 

Your obedient servant, 

To the Secretaries. J. W. H'Gauley. 



Mr. M'Gauley deserves great credit for the pains he has taken in 
drawing up this report, and in my opinion it contains many most valuable 
suggestions. I think it ought to he printed confidentially for the Board, 
in order that it may receive the consideration, which it so well merits. 

Robert Sullivan. 

* Minutes of Committee of Council for 1848-49, p. 140. 
tPage 155. £ Page 158. §Page 173. || Pages 171 and 174. 
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Arrangements and Examinations of the Schools. 

The Male Model School. 



IV. General 
Report on the 
Training and 
Cen tral'Mo del 
Schools. 



. The male school at present contains a lower and upper school-room, Her. Professor 
with a class room for each ; also, in the basement story, a room devoted M'Gauley. 
to drawing. Dimensions of 

The lower school-room is 59 feet long, 21 feet wide, and 10 feet Malfi Scllools - 
high; it contains 10 desks, holding, in all, 100 hoys. 

The upper school-room is 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 25 feet high ; 
it contains 1G desks, holding 288 boys. 

The lower class-room is 20^ feet long, 21 feet wide, and 10 feet high. 

The gallery contains 8 seats, holding 150 boys. 

The upper class-room* is 27 feet long, 22 k feet wide, and about 18 feet 
high. The gallery contains 9 seats, holding 150 hoys. 

The male drawing-school — which is very badly situated, hut is tole- 
rably well arranged for the purpose, considering the circumstances is 

43^ feet long, 21 feet wide, and 1 0 feet high ; it contains 8 desks, holding 
64 boys. 

The Lower or Preparatory School 

Is divided into three sections : — the first hook section, the second Arrangement of 
book section, and the sequel section. In classifying the children, Lower School, 
every branch is taken iuto account. 

The First Book Section contains three drafts. The 1st draft learns 
the Board’s first book, as far as page 8, inclusive : the 2nd, as far as 
page 15, inclusive : and the 3rd, as far as the end. 

The Second Booh Section contains four drafts. The children in this 
section should know the second book, as far as they have gone in it, 
the leading features of the map of the world, and the principal parts 
of speech. The 1st draft should know addition : the 2nd, subtraction : 
the 3rd, multiplication by a single digit ; and the 4th, any example 
in multiplication. 

The Sequel Section. — The children in this section should know the 
second book, and the sequels, as far as they have gone in them ; the 
map pf the world more fully ; the principal parts of speech • and short 
division. 



Synopsis of Examination of Lower School, in the subjects mentioned above. 



Section. 


Number on 
tho roll when 
examined. 


Number 

present. 


Number 
expected to 
answer well. 


Kind of 
answering. 


Observations. 


First, . 


57 


33 


26f 


Good, 


The average answer- 
ing was as de- 


Second, . 


72 


43 


26 


Very good, 


scribed: but some 
were better in one 


Third, . j 


10 


10 


10 


Very good. 


thing, some in 
another. 



It would cause this report to be of great length, were I to give more 
than an abstract of the notes which I have, of the answering of the 
various sub-divisions in each school, on the different subjects. 

* This class-room has been conveniently fitted up for simple illustrations and 
experiments, in explanation of the fourth anil fifth books. 

t The difference between the numbers present, and the numbers expected to 
answer well, arises from some of the children having been recently placed in the 
classes, and, in a few instances, from want of attention and industry on their 
part. 
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Appendix Q-. The Upper School 

IT. General Igdivided into four sections: — the lowest, orsecondbooksection,thesequel 
TraSirand section, the third book section, and the fourth and fifth book section. 
Central Model The Second Book Section contains six drafts. The children in this 
Schools. section should know the second book, as far as they have gone in it ; 
Bev. Professor the principal features in the map of the world ; the chief parts of 
MUSauky. speech — some reference being had to the number of the draft. The 
Arrangements first three drafts write on slates, the rest on paper. 
ofUpperSchool. The fi rs t draft should know half the multiplication table, and easy 
addition : the second, any example in addition : the third, subtraction : 
the fourth, easy examples in multiplication : the fifth, the whole multi- 
plication table, and any examples in multiplication : the sixth, easy 
examples in ‘division. 

The Sequel Section contains six drafts. The children in this section 
should know the second book, and two sequels, as far as tliey have gone 
in them ; the map of the world, very fully ; all the parts of speech ; 
and should write small-hand a little. 

The first draft should know all the tables ; short division, and some 
of them long division : the second, compound addition : the third, 
compound subtraction : the fourth, compound multiplication : the fifth, 
compound division : the sixth, reduction. It would be better that 
reduction should 'precede the compound rules. 

The Third Book Section contains six drafts. The children in this 
section should know the second book, sequels, and third book, as far as 
they have gone in it ; the map of the world, Europe, and the British 
isles ; simple parsing and something of syntax ; and they should write 
tolerably well. 

The first draft should know simple proportion : the second, compound 
proportion : the third, fractions : the fourth, practice : the fifth, tare 
and tret : the sixth, simple interest. 

The Fourth and Fifth Book Section. — Thi3 may he considered as 
a fourth book section and fifth book section, united into one class 
Those in the fourth hook remain in it about six months, and are not 
expected to be quite so far advanced in knowledge as those in the 
fifth book. All are, however, taught very much the same subjects. 
They should know the fourth and fifth books, as far as tliey have 
gone in them \ mathematical and physical geography ; book-keep- 
ing ; algebra, geometry, mensuration, and with some trigonometry and 
navigation ; and write short essays on subjects proposed to them. I 
have mentioned* that the pupils of the highest class are extremely, 
young. I may add, that the youngest in it is but eleven years of age 
and the average age is only thirteen and a-half years. 



Synopsis of Examination of Upper School. 



Sections. 


Number on 
tlie roll when 
| examined. 


Number 

present. 


Number I 
expected to 
answer well. ! 


Kind of 
answering. 


Observations. 


First, . j 


m 


107 


89 


Yery Fair. 




Second, . 1 


194 


180 


136 


Very Good. 


Some of the hoys dis- 
tinguished them- 


Third, . 


110 


78 


72 


Excellent. 


selves very much. 


Fourth . 


59 


54 


43 


Ex. Good. 





* Page 162, 
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The Drawing Glasses. Appendix G. 

There are three drawing classes 3 hut, as it is necessary that these iv. General 
should correspond with the literary classes, their arrangement is Report onthe 
scarcety connected, in any way, -with proficiency in drawing. And cSTrSVodel 
the pupil in a higher has not necessarily passed through a lower class. Schools. 

This is a great inconvenience, but it can scarcely be avoided. The f^/ esscr 
pupils at present in the drawing classes have been in them froin about J[ pGcnilel^ 
three months to two years. Unfortunately, they do not remain long Arrangement of 
enough 3 but such is their anxiety to learn, that twelve of those who the Drawing 
have'gone to business attend the evening drawing classes, in which the 
teachers in training are instructed. Some admirable specimens are to * a e 
be found in these schools— many of them by*pupils still in them. 

Lowest Drawing Class. — This consists of boys wbo learn free-hand 
and outline drawing. None of them Lave been in the class longer than 
three months ; but all do something, and many a great deal. This class 
is taught from one till two o’clock, on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. 

Second Drawing Class. — This consists of boys wlio learn free-liand, 
outline, outline and shading from models, drawing from casts, and 
geometrical drawing. They have been in the class from six to twelve 
months, aud, for the time, have made considerable progress — some of 
the specimens being admirable. This class learns practical geometry, 
and is taught from one till two o’clock, on Mondays ; and from two till 
three, on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Highest Drawing Class.— This consists of boys in the highest section 
of the upper school. They learn very much the same branches as the 
last class, but pay more attention to geometrical drawing 3 and some 
of them are more advanced. Their proficiency is very satisfactory. 

This class is taught from two till three o’clock on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, and from one till two on Tuesdays. 

Upwards of fifteen of the pupils belonging to the drawing school 
have been qualified to act as teachers of drawing 3 some are with 
lithographers ; others are in architects’ offices, in the Ordnance Survey, 
aud other employments in which drawing is required or is extremely 
useful. 

The Singing Classes. 

There are two singing classes in the male school. One, the general of 

class, consisting of three divisions 3 and the other, the special singing classes in t ] le 
class. It is so arranged, that each member of the former receives a regular Male School, 
lesson once a week 3 the special singing class receives one every day. 

Though, considering the circumstances, the progress in singing is satis- 
factory, as there is not sufficient instruction given, it is not so great 
as might be desired. One lesson a-week is too little for the lower class, 
which requires a considerable amount of attention 3 and, ben.ce, in 
addition to tbe lesson it receives from tbe singing master, it should be 
tinder the special care of a good assistant teacher, well qualified for his 
business, and very attentive to it. There should be, also, an assistant 
teacher to give extra instruction to tbe higher class. No change 01 
this kind, however, should be supposed to lessen tlie amount of instruc- 
tion imparted by the bead singing master, but, if possible, the contrary. 

On the whole, tbe present arrangements, are not calculated to render 
tbe instruction in singing as effective as it should be. 

‘ General Singing Class: 

First Division.—' This consists of tlie children in the second book sec- 
tion. They are expected to know the notes, a little introductory nja 
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Appendix a. ter, and a few school songs : and they have made, at least, a fair com- 
IV. General mencement. . They are taught on Wednesdays and Fridays, from half- 
Report on the past twelve till one o’clock. 

SSSfiSd.1 m Secm l d consists of the children in the sequel section. 

Schools. should know something more of the same subjects than the first 

„ — , division : and they seemed better acquainted with them. Thev are 

lbGa\ty° r tau o ht 011 Thursdays, from half-past twelve till one o’clock. 

Third Division .— -This consists of children in the third book section 
They should know Hullah’s first twelve tablets ; should read in time • 
explain the chief musical terms, and sing a few simple songs. Con- 
sidering their opportunities, their progress has been fair. They arc 
taught on Mondays, from half-past twelve till one o’clock. 

Ou Tuesdays, from half-past two till three o’clock, the entire school is 
taught singing in the large school-room. 



Special Singing Class . 

Tliis consists of boys selected from the general singing class. They 
should know Hullah’s Manual, up to page 4 5 ; should read and sing 
in time ; should sing in two parts ; understand musical terms, dots, 
intervals, &c. ; sing simple songs in two parts. They acquitted them- 
selves very well. They are taught on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, from one till half-past one o’clock. 

The Female Model School. 

Dimensions and The female school contains one school-room and one class-room. &c. 

FenSeScboof. The school-room is 61 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 25 feet high; it 
' contains 10 desks, bolding 180 girls. 

The class-room is 52 feet long, IS feet wide, and 25 feet high. The 
gallery contains 15 seats, holding 180 girls. 

This school is divided into six sections : — the first book section, the 
second hook section, the sequel section, the third book section, the 
fourth book section, and the fifth book section. These, if the number 
of children require it, are both divided, and sub-divided. 

The First Booh Section. — The children in this section are expected to 
know the first book as far as they have gone in it; to name the vowel 
sounds ; to be acquainted with the principal divisions of land and water ; 
the leading features in the map of Europe ; to work easy examples in 
addition ; to write on slates ; and to Lem. 

The Second Booh Section contains three divisions : and each division 
Las four or more drafts. The 1st division should know the second book 
as far as page 19 ; the stops in reading ; the article, noun, and adjective; 
the map of Europe more fully; the multiplication table, as far as four 
times ; should read numbers consisting of three digits; work easy 
examples in addition ; form letters on paper ; hem and top-sew. The 
2nd division should know the second book to page 74 ; the article, 
noun, adjective, and verb ; the map of the world ; the multiplication 
table to six times ; should read any four digits ; work any examples in 
addition ; write short words on paper ; hem and top-sew. The 3rd 
division should spell more difficult words; know all the second book ; 
the same amount of grammar more perfectly; the maps of the world 
and Europe ; the whole multiplication table ; addition, and subtraction, 
including decimals ; write difficult words on paper ; hem, top-sew, run, 
fell, and herring-bone. 

The Sequel faction contains two divisions, and is subdivided, as 
necessary. The 1st division should spell still harder words ; should 
know sequel No. 1 as far as they have gone in it ; the article, noun, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, and adverb ; the maps of the world and Europe 
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more fully ; tile table of money, subtraction, and easy multiplication ; Arrmsms G. 
write large-hand, and from dictation; stitch, work eyelet holes and Iv G( , nM . aI 
button holes. The 2nd division should spell yet more perfectly; should Report on tlu 
know sequel No. 2 as far as they have gone in it; all the parts of 
speech ; the same maps more fully ; division, including decimals ; write Mloo |,/ 
laroe-liand, and from dictation ; stitch, die. _ — — 

The Third Hook Section contains two divisions. The 1st division 
should know how to spell rather difficult words ; the prefixes and 1 ’■ ' 
affixes ; the third book, as far as they have gone in it ; parse an easy 
sentence ; know the maps of the world, Europe, and Asia, and the 
capitals of countries ; the tables of weights, measures, &c., the compound 
rules, and something of mental arithmetic ; mend, make, and knit. 

The 2nd division should knuw the same subjects, but better. 

The Fourth Book Section contains two divisions ; as usual, tlie sub- 
divisions depend on circumstances. The 1st division should spell 
very well ; should know the fourth book, as far as they have gone in 
it; parsing and syntax ; the map of Africa, with those already men- 
tioned ; the various tables ; simple proportion, and mental arithmetic ; 
write well, and make corrections in grammar ; mend, make, cut out, 
embroider, &c. The 2nd division should know the rules for spelling; 
the fourth book, and supplement, as far as they have gone in them ; 
parse both prose and poetry ; recite poetry from memory ; know the 
various maps, anil geographical terras; addition and subtraction of 
fractions, mental arithmetic, &c. ; parsing and exercises on paper; with 
the finer kinds of needlework, required for the specimen-books. 

The Fifth Book Section should, in addition to the subjects already 
enumerated, know the difficult pai’ts of the spelling book, and the rules 
for spelling, very perfectly ; the fifth book, as far as they have gone 
in it ; biography, poetry, die.: should parse any sentence; should know 
mathematical and physical geography.; every thing connected with 
decimals, practice, interest, and mental arithmetic; write any thing from 
dictation ; make corrections in writing, as to grammar, &c. ; mend, 
make, <fcc. 



Synopsis of Examination of Female School. 



Sections. 


Number 
on the 
Rolls 
when ex- 
amined . 


Numbers 

present. 


Number 
expected 
to answer 
well. 


Kind of answering. 


Observations. 


First, . 
Second, 

1 

Third, ! 
Fourth, 
Fifth, . 
Sixth, . 


16 

173 

88 

47 

110 

75 


9 

122 

52 

33 

76 

13 


8 

110 

48 

1 28 
70 
13 


Good. 

Ex. Good. 

Very Good. 
Excellent. 

Very Satisfactory. 
Ex. Good. 


Some in each class dis- 
tinguished themselves 
highly. — As in the 
other schools, the chil- 
dren were extremely 
desirous of being ex- 
amined. The fifth sec- 
tion forms an admir- 
able class. Decimals 
have been extremely 
well attended to. 



The Drawing Glasses. 

These have been for some time conducted in a building in ^rl-An^rteuto 
borough-street adjoining the grounds, and connected with them, it is classes in the 
not very well suited to the purpose, and is too far from the schools. Female School. 
A room in the basement story of the female school, formerly used 
for drawing, is again applied to that purpose, though not altogether 
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Appendix Q. suited to it. This, however, is the best accommodation that can he 
IV. General bad at present. 

Tb ? re ar0 t , hree draw!n ? Masses. The lowest, or outline class 
CentrAodd ‘.T 0 . dlv 'sions : the 1st division learns elementary matters'! 

Schools. tne ^na division, subjects somewhat more advanced. It is taught 
- J; 0 ™ tiU 11 o’clock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays anil 

1 The ®? c ™ d or shading class, contains two division^! the 

1st division studies flat tinting : the 2nd division, draws figures land 
scapes, die. It is taught from 9 till 10 o’clock, on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays. The highest class, learns ornamental 
design, applicable to industrial works, figure and landscape drawing 
with drawing from the round and natural objects. It is taught from 
three til four o clock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days. An elementary class is to be formed in this school, and consi- 
derable advantage is expected from it. The specimens exhibited by 
the pupils are very creditable to them ; those who have attended, with 
the proper degree of regularity, have been extremely successful. 

The Singing Classes. 

ttTSn ) T \ e , P u P iIs T* 0 ha L e , ^en selected for these classes are divided 
CWiInfhe J°t°, three sections. What I have said of the singing classes in the 
Female School. bo 7 B school applies, at least as strongly, to those in this school. 

General Singing Class. 

First Division. — This consists of pnpils belonging to the second book 
section ; they should know the names of the notes, Bing the scales, 
srnd a few school songs ; heat time, and be acquainted with llullah’s 
Manual to page 1*2. They acquitted themselves fairly under the 
circumstances. They are taught on Fridays from two till three 
o clock. 

Second Division. — This consists also of pupils belonging to the second 
book section ; they should know nearly the same subjects, but more 
iully ; and they showed a tolerable knowledge of them. They are 
taught on Wednesdays from two till three o’clock. 

hird Division. This consists of pupilsbelonging to the sequel section: 

ey should sing from the hand; read in time; understand something 
ot intervals; sing some easy school songs; and know Hullah’s Manual 
to page 25. ihey were fairly proficient. They are taught on Thurs- 
days from half-past two till three o’clock. 

The Higher Class. 

This consists of pupils in the higher sections. They should know the 
second part of Mullah’ s Manual to page 82, including transposition of 
scales, and singing in parts : like the pupils in the male school, they 
o not go beyond two parts, which is much to be regretted. Some few 
° e girls sing extremely well, but there is not any class in this 
school ior special instruction in singing. In that respect, they are 
worse off even than the boys. 

. The Infant Model School. 

Arrangement of __ ^ ie Infant school consists of a school-room, having, besides the ordi- 
the Infant nar 7 desks, Sic., a commodious gallery, and three class-rooms. The 

School. school-room is 641 f eet ] ongj 30 feei w ; d6i and 2g feet ^ ■ h _ The 

school-room gallery contains 10 seats, holding 200 children ; and 10 
desks, holding 150 children. 

_ The Eastern class-room is 241 feet long, 1 Si feet wide, and 10 feet 
h W w 8f ller r, conta ms 6 seats, holding 60 children. 

. Ihe Northern class-room is 16 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 21 feet 
high. The gallery contains 4 seats, holding 40 children. 
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h - and 31 feet £=£ 

v,.„p 0 f the children were two months in this section. M'G’auley. 

Zsfcond Section. — This is instructed simultaneously in .reading 
„„ words from cards or tablets, and explaining them ; in the most 
remarkable portions of the map of the world ; the multiplication trite, 

” f,r „ s four times : the reading of easy numbers, easy addition and 
subtraction— the arithmeticon being employed ; in lessons from pictures, 

A tliP children belonging: to it are taught both individually and col 

le X«t^r-!l;is is divided into three drafts : the children 
In it should know the second book, as far as they ha\e gon 
They learn the map of the world; spelling ; simple parsing ; ie rea mg 

° f ^wT&-S D fwided into three drafts-the two lowest 

which is tanght the second sequel, the higher the thiri book, dhe 
children in suited 'to their 

capacities^ the reading of large numbers, ^ children 

larger number. 



Synopsis of Examination of Infant School. 



1 

Section. 


'Numbers 
on the 
roll when 
examined. 


Number 
present. 1 


Number | 
expected 
to answer | 
■well. j 


Kind of answering. 


Observations. 

. 


Boys.j 


Girls. 


jBoys. 


Girls. 


Boys.j 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. j 


First, . 
Second, 
Third, . 
Fourth, 
Fifth, . 
Sixth, . 


1 i 

39 ! 
42 

40 
27 
26 

I 13 


i 22 

1 31 

j 18 

! 16 
I 14 
12 


I 25 
142 
26 
| 22 
! 23 
! 12 
1 


22 
l 24 

i 

i 13 

i 14 
| u 


l»1 

|! ! 

23 

12 


22 ' 
26 
i 15 

i 13 

1 14 
j 12 


Good. 

V. Gooa. ! 
Satiaf. 

; Fair. 

' V. Good. 

| Y. Good. 


Good. 

Y. Good. 
Good. 

Y. Good. 
Y. Good. 
Y. Good. 


Some of the chil- 
dren, particu- 
larly of the little 
girls, showed 
great smartness 
andintelligence. 



The time of the Tear, and the weather during which the examination 
absent from sickness — and has since died. 
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December ! 



Section. 


Atcki3 


Age. 


Y ears. 


Months. 


First, 






Second, 






Third, 






Fourth, 






Fifth, 






Sixth, 


6 


6 



n; Z u accidental, not general : as, during the winter 

the younger children, and the more delicate, cease to attend. They are 

° J 19 ■ S t t ; h j°i af f er seven y ears of a s e ' The average age 

of the children admitted during the year 1855, was four years. 



(AO 

AdmissionNote. day of ■ 



- National Model School, Marlborough-street,- 



n be admitted into this school, on the first Monday of 

* U te ” ° d0Ck ’ t0 admit “4 ‘hi 



Profit „ Model akd Tiuiniko Schools. 

Weekly Report. bunmanj of Reports for Week ending ,l a y of 



Number of pupils on the rolls, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 




Average attendance for the week, 


Total. 

. Boys. 

Girls, 
Infants. 




Number of applicant pupils. 


Total. 




. Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 






Number of applicants for re-admission, 


Total. 




« Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 






Number of admissions, 


Total. 




• Boys. 

Girls. 
Infants. 






Number dismissed, . t 


Total. 

• Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 




Payments for the week. 


Total. 

• Boys. 

Girls. 
Infants. 
Total. 
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a- of Paid Monitors* employed daring the Month of 



Central Model School. 

185 . 



189 

ArPENDix G. 

IV. General 



Names of Monitors. 


Year of 1 
Service. ■ 


Rato per 
Annum. 


Amount j 


Wo acknowledge to have received the 
sums set opposite to our Names. 






£ 


— 


_ 


!_ 





Central Model 
" Schools. 

Tier. Professor 
M'Uaidey. 

(CM . 

Form used in 
paying the 
Monitors. 



^Signature) 



— — Male Teacher. 
Female Teacher. 



I certify that the above return is just and true. 
A J ^ Signature) 



■ Professor. 



Pay 



Accountant. 

Secretary. 



Entered. 



* Tliis should be Pupil-teachers. 



Model School Department. 

Please to receive as under, for the week ending Saturday the 

Male school, .... 

Female school, .... 

Infant school, .... 



day of 



(DO 

Form sent with 
the money 
received from 
the Model 
Schools. 



Total, . £ 



Total, pounds shillings pence. 

Professor. 

Secretary. 

To the Accountant, 

Office of Education. 



National Model School. 



The m rents or miardians of are informed that, nnless lie is more atten- 

tive to’his lessens* at home, he will be suspended from further attendance at 
these schools. Ttnrhpr 



(Date.) 

(W Bead the rules of National Model Schools, in the admittance note, a copy 
of which the parents should keep for their guidance. 



(E.) 

First Notice to 
parents regard- 
ing preparation 
of lessons at 
home. 



Model School, Marlborough-street. 

’s attention since the last monthly examination, to his (or her) studies at 

home, has promoted him in class, from the to the place. is 

attached to his (or her) position. 



(F.) . 

Second Notice 
to parents 
regarding same. 



days absent during the month. 



Te icher. 



Date. 

p.S. i he parents are requested to acknowledge the receipt of this note. 
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Application for books, fyc., required in Model School , 

day of ,185 . 



[Here are to be placed 
the names of the books, 

• &c., published by the 

Rev. Professor Commissioners.] 
M'Cauley. 

(G.) 

Proposed form 
of application 
for books, &c. 

Amt. forward, £ 



[Here are to he placed 
the names of the books, 
&c. sanctioned by the 
Commissioners.] 



Total, f . 



Total, 



- pounds, 



hillings, - 



- Head Teacher. 

- Professor. 



<»:) 



First notice to The parents or guardians of - 



National Model Schools. 



informed that, unless his attendance 



- Teacher. 



are miormeu cj 

parents regard- he more regular, he will be dismissed from the school, 
mg attendance. 

(Date) 

Read -fifth and sixth rules of National Schools in the Admittance Note, a 
copy of which the parents should keep fox their guidance. 



Second notice 
regarding same. 



National Model Schools. 

, - — —Was discharged on last Saturday, for irregularity of attendance, 
havmg been days absent during last . 



(Date) 



Teacher. 



.(I.) 

Specimen page 
of Note-book. 



Model School. 

■ Draft of * — - — Division. 

Week ending day of- ; 185 



Class 

No. 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

JO 

11 

12 I 

13 I 

14 

,1S I 



Monday. 



Answeringin 



■Wednesday. 

> [Answering in j 



1 s 

Si § 

-3 I u 



Thursday. 

I Answering ii 



Friday. 



Answering in 



®T A, good : B, fair : C, tolerable : D, bad. 
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Pupil-teachers’ Eeport. 



Appendix G. 



"National School. 

Eeport for the week ending , 185 . 

Section (should he added). 

No. on rolls 

Admitted to Eemoved to 



Total on rolls, 
Discharged Eemoved from 





Eemaining on rolls, 
Payments, £ 
Pupils Discharged. 








Registers. 


Kamo. 


Cause. 









IV. General 
Report on the 
Training and 
Central Model 
Schools. 

Rev. Professor 
M'Gauley. 

(J.) , 

Pupil Teacher* 
■weekly report. 



Male Model School. (K.) 

. Time Table of 

General Time Table. Male School. 

H. M. h. M. 

From 9 0 till 10 0 Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry, at which lessons 
no children are required to attend, when parents or guar- 
dians object. 

„ 10 0 „ 11 0 Arithmetic, Algebra, Mensuration, &c — Tables. 

„ 11 0 ,, 11 40 Writing. 

,, 11 40 „ 12 0 Playground. 

„ 12 0 ,, 12 30 Spelling Lesson. 

„ 12 30 ,, 12 45 Grammar Lesson. 

„ 12 45 „ 1 0 Geography Lesson. 

„ 1 0 „ 1 30 Dictation. 

„ 1 30 „ 2 0 Playground. 

„ 2 0 „ 3 0 Keading, Explanations, «fec. 



Female Model School. 
General Time Table. 



Time Table of 
Female School. 



jPor First and Second Sections. 

H. M. H. M. , . , . .. 

From 9 30 till 10 0 Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry, at which no chil- 
dren are required to attend, when parents or guardians 
object. 

„ 10 0 ,, 10 45 Writing. 

„ 10 45 ,, 11 15 Spelling and Reading, with Geography, on alternate days. 

„ 11 15 ,, 12 0 Arithmetic. 

„ 12 0 „ 12 30 Play-ground. 

„ 12 30 „ 1 15 Heading. 

„ 1 15 ,, 1 45 Grammar and Geography. 

„ 1 45 ,, 3 0 Needlework and Singing. 

For Remaining Sections. 

From 9 30 till 10 0 Scripture Extracts and Sacred Poetry, at which no chil- 
dren are required to attend, when parents or guardians 
object. 

„ 10 0 ,, 10 45 Spelling, prefixes, affixes, roots. 

„ 10 45 „ 11 15 Writing. 

„ (10 45 „ 11 15 Monitresses instructed.) 

,, 11 15 „ 12 O Arithmetic. 

„ 12 0 „ 12 30 Play-ground. 

„ 12 SO „ 1 15 Heading. 

„ I 15 „ 1 45 Grammar and Geography. 

„ 1 45 „ 3 0 Needlework and SiDging. 
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IV. General Genera! Time Table. 

Report on the 

Training; and Pi. M. ^ n. M. 

Central Model From !) 0 till 10 0 School open: children deposit their clothes and breil 

Schools. placed in baskets at the respective class posts and im! 

— — ceed to the play ground. 

Rev. Prof ess°r ,, (o 0 „ 10 0 Monitors' class taught). 

M'Guitlcy. „ 10 0 „ 10 30 Children assemble in gallery for morning lesson. 

Time Table of » 10 30 „ 11 30 Reading— the elder children in classes, the yountrer in 

Infant School. galleries. J b u 



,, 1 1 30 ,, 12 0 March to playground for recreation. 

,, 12 u ,, 12 20 Writing lesson. 

,, 12 20 ,, 12 *10 Drawing. 

,, 12 40,, 1 10 March to gallery for mid-day lesson. 

»» 110,, 1 30 Lunch hour. 



,, 130,, 2 o Dismissed to play ground. 

„ 2 0 „ 3 0 In gallery, for afternoon lesson, or in circulating classe’ 

for picture or object lessons. " * 



(L.) 

Programme of 
Lessons. 



(M.) 
Subjects of 
Instruction for 
the Teachers in 
training. 



Lessons of Division, for week commencing of - 185 



Dav of the 
Week. 


Tables, &o. 


Geography. 


Spoiling. 


Grammar. 


Lessons. 


Mon. 


Page. 


Page. 


Pago. 


Page. 


Page. 


Wed. 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Thurs. 


Pago. 


Page, 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Frid. 


rage. 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Page. 



Note. Removals from class to class take place on Saturday, wLen 
pupils will be promoted, left stationary, or depressed, according to the 
nature of their answering in the above-named subjects. 



Teacher, 

Programme. — Education Office. 

Training Department. 

Subjects of Professor Sullivan’s Lectures and Examinations ("assisted 
by Mr. Ptintoul) v 



T,.]: me *hod ot teaching the alphabet — Lancaster's, Jacotot's, Wood’s, 

i uliins plans. 2. Improved method of teaching orf/ioyrap/iy— practical rules for 
"i i • IU0St approved method of teaching reading. — rules for reading. 

•4. iiest method lor teaching the meaning of words— roots and derivations — English 
grammar ani \ composition, 5. Easy lessons in reasoning or the elements of logic. 

. l-'xannuntinn in Lesson books , published by the Board. 7. Reviews of the 
different systems of popular education- Bell and Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Pel- 
Jenberg, &c. 8. Different methods of teaching— the intellectual— the monitorial— 
tne simultaneous— the elliptic or suggestive -the mixed or eclectic methods. 9. Re- 
viewsijf the prmcipal treatises on popular education, including^Mott's “ Teacher 
‘ s l e f- tHr * s < >r behind keeping (American writers). 10. Geography, and 
a r, kwiFI^Hv? A STlt0N ’?. MY - - 11 * The elements of political economy , taking 
A^bbuhqp Whatelys ‘ Easy Lessons on Money matters” as the basis: and 
• only on those topics which are plain, practical , and corrective of popular 
prejudices. 12. An outline of English Literature . and General History. 
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Subjects of Professor JPGuuley’s Lectures and Examinations (assisted 
by Mr. Sheehy) : — 

l. Arithmetic. 2. Algebra. 3. Geometry. 4. Trigonometry and surveying* 
5 . 'flic m ost useful and important principles connected with Mechanics, (i. 
Hydrostatics. 7. Pneumatics. 8. Optics. 9. The Steam Engine. 10. Elec- 
tricity, &.c. 11. Heat. 12. Chemistry, as applied to Agriculture and the Arts. 

Daily Occupation of tiie Teachers’ Time in the Lecture Rooms 
and Model Schools. 

Male Teachers in Training. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

n m. ii. m. 

10 o to 1 1 0 Rev. Professor M'Gaulet— Jfcecture. 

11 0 ,, 12 0 One-half with Mr. Rintoul, and the other with Mr. Sheehy. 

12 0 „ 12 30 Relaxation in play-ground. 

12 30,, 1 30 Dr. Sullivan— Lecture. 

1 30 ,, 2 0 Mr. Glover — Hullali’s system of singing. 

2 0,, 3 0 Class teaching under Mr. Rintoul and Mr. Sheehy ; a por- 

tion being in the male and infant Model Schools. 

3 0,, 4 0 Lecture on agriculture. 

Tuesdays. 

9 0 „ 10 0 Mr. Glover— Hullah’s system of singing. 

10 0 ,, 12 30 Religions instruction, under their respective clergy. 

12 30,, 1 0 Relaxation in play-ground. 

1 0 „ 2 0 Dr. Sullivan— Lecture. 

2 0 ,, 3 0 Rev. Professor M‘Gauley— L ecture. 

3 0 ,, 4 0 Lectures ou agriculture. 



Saturdays. 

10 0 „ 12 0 At the Farm, for practical instruction in agriculture, &c. 

12 0 „ 2 0 Practical surveying. 

2 0 „ 3 0 Horticulture. 

Male Special Class. 

The male special, or extra training class, consists of teachers who 
have been selected from the ordinary, or general class, for extra, or 
additional training. The senior division is occupied chiefly in the prac- 
tice of teaching in the Model schools. The occupation of the junior 
division is as follows : — 

Mondays , Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

H. M. H. M. 

9 30 to 10 30 Mr. Sheehy (Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays), and Mr. 
Rintoul (Wednesdays). 

10 30 „ 1 1 0 In male Model Schools. 

11 0 „ 12 0 Dr. Sullivan (on Mondays and Thursdays), and Rev. Pro- 

fessor M'Gauley (ou Wednesdays and Fridays). 

12 0 ,, 12 30 Play-ground, along with the general class. 

12 30 ,, 1 30 Mr. Rintoul and Mr. Sheehy alternately — For class teaching. 

1 30 ,, 2 0 Mr. Glover— Singing. 

2 0,, 3 0 The male and infant Model Schools. 

3 0 ,, 4 0 Drawing-class. 

Tuesdays. 

9 0 ,, 10 0 Mr. Glover— Singing. 

10 0 „ 12 30 Religious instruction, under their respective clergy. 

12 30 ,, 1 0 Relaxation, in play-ground. # 

1 o ,, 2 0 One-half with Mr. Sheehy, and the other with Rev. Professor 

M’Gauley, for examination, &c. ; or the entire with Mr. 
Sheer y. 

2 0 ,, 3 0 Male and infant Model Schools. 

3 0 „ 4 0 Drawing-class. 

Saturdays. 

The junior special class attend at GUasnevin for practical agriculture, 
on Saturdays, along with the general class. 

VOL. ii. o 
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Female Teachers in Training. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

S. M. 

10 30 Mr. Eintoul (Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays), anil Mr. 
Sheehy (on Wednesdays). 

11 0 Eelaxation in play-ground. 

12 0 Eev. Professor M'Gauley (Mondays and Thursdays), and Dr. 
Sullivan (Wednesdays and Fridays). 

1 0 Eelaxation in play-ground. 

2 0 Practice of teaching in female school. 

3 0 Part in female and infant school, and part in drawing class. 

4 0 Mr. Glover— Hullah’s system of singing. 

Tuesdays. 

10 0 ,, 1 0 Eeligious instruction, under their respective clergy. 

1 0 ,, 2 0 Mr. Rintoul — Practice of teaching. 

2 0 ,, 3 0 Drawing class. 

3 0 ,, 4 0 Mr. Glover — Singing. 

Saturdays. 

10 0 ,, 12 0 Female Model Schools. 

Female Special Class. 



H. M. ] 
9 30 to 

10 30 ,, 

11 0 ,, 

12 0 ,, 

1 0 ,, 

2 0 „ 

3 0 ,, 



The female special class attends a second course with the general 
class, and is afterwards employed in tlie practice of teaching, in the 
female and infant Model schools. 



The following will show how little time the teachers in training have 
to prepare for lectures, or to digest what they learn : — 

Occupation op Teachers’ Time before and after School Hours. 
George’s- street and Marlborough-street Establishments. 

h. M. H. M. 

6 Oto 7 0 Rise, wash, devotional exercises, making beds. 

7 0 „ 8 30 Study.* 

8 30 ,, 9 20 Breakfast. 

9 2u ,, 10 0 Walk to Model Schools, and recreation in play-ground. 

10 0 ,, 4 0 In Model Schools and lecture rooms. 

4 0 ,, 5 30 Dinner and recreation. 

5 30 ,, 8 45 Study.* 

8 45 ,, 9 30 Supper and relaxation. 

9 30 „ 10 0 Preparing for bed. 

The teachers in George’s-street establishment receive two hours’ in- 
struction in drawing, each week, in the evenings, from Mr. Smeethe. 

Glasnevin Establishment. 

h. M. H. M. 

6 0 to 7 0 Rise, wash, devotional exercises, making beds. 

7 0 ,, 7 30 Lecture on horticulture. 

7 30 „ 8 30 Study. 

8 30 „ 9 10 Breakfast. 

9 10 „ 10 0 Walk to Model Schools, and recreation in pi ay-ground. 

10 0,, 4 0 In Model Schools and lecture rooJ/is. 

4 0 „ 4 50 Return to Glasnevin. 

4 50 „ 6 0 Dinner and recreation. 

6 0 „ 8 45 Study. 

8 45 „ 9 30 Supper and relaxation. 

•' 9 30 ,, 10 0 Preparing for bed. 

On Saturdays, all the teachers are required to attend the Model 
Farm at Glasnevin, to receive instructions in the practice of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and land surveying. 

*Tlie teachers, while at study, to be under the superintendence of Mr. 
O'Sullivan, assisted by Mr. Finlay, and in the Glasnevin establishment under 

Mr. Larkin. 
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Female Training Establishment, Talbot-street. Appendix Of. 



uto *7 0 Rise,* wash, dress, devotional exercises, mate beds, sweep 
rooms, «frc., &c. 

7 0„ 8 0 Assemble in class-room for morning study, undc-r Mrs. Campbell 

" Assistant, preparatory to Professors’ lectures. 

8 0,, 9 30 Breakfast, and exercise in play- ground. 

9 30 3 0 Attending the Professors lectures, and m the female and 

’ ’ infont Model Schools for the practice of teaching. 

3 0 „ 4 0 Hullali’s system of vocal music, under Mr. Gloveii. 

4 o’, 5 30 Dinner, and relaxation in nlay-grouud. 

5 30 ,, 7 0 Dressmaking, under Mrs. Haddock. 

7 0 „ 7 30 Tea. , 

7 30 ,, 9 30 Study and preparation for lectures. 

On Saturdays, a portion of the class is engaged in various useful 
employments in household matters — cleansing, washing, ironing, &c- 
&c., in weekly succession ; in repairs of clothes, correspondence with 
parents, &c., &c, exclusive of two hours for exercise. 

Opportunities are afforded to all the teachers to receive religious in- 
struction from their respective pastors, and to attend their places of 
worship on Sundays. 

The teachers who reside in Great George’s-street, attend at Marl- 
borough-street in the evening, to learn drawing. The female teachers 
attend the drawing classes at two o’clock every day, along with the 
pupila of the Female Model school. 

The teachers in training are practised carefully in the art of teaching, 
in the Model schools, as the most important matter connected with 
their profession. Besides those specially preparing for the charge of 
Infant schools, the whole of the teachers, with the externs, attend the 
Infant school during a portion of their course. 



IV. General 
Report on the 
Training and 
Central Model 
Schools. 

Rev. Professor 
M'Uaulcy. 



Form of Ftecominendation to the Special Class. 



| 



T — iT , (N.) 

s "3 -2 F orm of recom- 
. = 5 - meudation to 

; J: | j £. | the Special 
5 si | Class. 



I 



Date, - 



- Inspector. 



Assistant or pupil teachers who have served their full time, and who are oi 
sufficient age (say at least 17), may he recommended for training vo. the general 
class ; and, if considered qualified, they will he drafted into the special class, as 
vacancies occur. 

Education Office, Training Department, 183 (0i) 

The teachers trained in the Model school of this institution are dirided into Circalarionnun- 
three classes : — 1st, the general, or ordinary class; 2nd, the special, or extra ing instructions 
training class; and 3rd, the candidate, or extern class. . , R* “°se 

1st. — The general, or ordinary class, is composed of teachers of national desire to be 
schools, who have been recommended by the district or head-inspectors as 
eligible candidates for training. [Assistant teachers, and pupil-teachers, who 
have served their full time, and who arc of sufficient age, are admissible to this 
class, if specially recommended hy the district or head-inspectors.] 

2nd The special, or extra training class, consists of teachers who nave been 

selected from the ordinary, or general class, for extra or additional training. 

This class is comparatively small (particularly the female special class, winch 
* From 1st October to 1st April they rise an hour later. 
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Appendix Oh is limited at present to fifteen members), and no candidates are admissible to it 
" — unless they have passed through the ordinary, or general class, that is, unless 

1\ . General they have attended: at least, one course of lectures in this institution. 

Uep.ort 011 j 3rd — The candidate, or extern class, is composed of a limited number of re- 

Ccnti'arModfil s P ectal>le ancl we51 informed young persons, who wish to qualify themselves to act 
Schools * as teat ‘ hev3 - The candidates admitted to this class are permitted to attend 
' without any charge, the lectures of the professors and the Model Schools with 
j; eVt Professor the ordinary teachers in training; and at the end of the course, thev nre 
M'Uauleu. examined and classed as teachers, according to their merits and qualifications. 

Admission to this class depends on the following conditions: 

1st.— The candidate must produce (as in the case of the other teachers in 
training) a certificate of moral character, from a clergyman of the religious deno- 
mination to which they belong. 

2nd.— It must be certified by an inspector, if they come from the country, 
or by the professors, if they reside in Dublin, that they are sujficientbj qualified, 
in a literary point of view, to benefit by the lectures. The lowest amount of qualifi’ 
cation is that which is required of the probationary, or lowest class of national 
school teachers, namely : — 

To read with correctness, ease, and intelligence, any passage selected in the 
first four lesson books. 

To write a bold, free hand, and exhibit a knowledge of the principles of pen- 
manship., and of the rules for teaching writing. 

To write from dictation, with correct spelling, any passage read slowly from 
the third lesson-book. 

. To be familiar with the principles of the elementary rules, and with propor- 
tion, and be able to work with facility, neatness, and accuracy, sums in these 
rules, and in commercial arithmetic. 

To parse any short, easy sentence in prose, and to exhibit an acquaintance 
with the elements of grammar. 

To be acquainted with the general outline of the great divisions of the globe. 

The female candidates will not be required to know commercial arithmetic. 

3rd.— If they have no relatives or friends in Dublin to reside with, they should 
be provided with the means of boarding and lodging themselves during the course 
of lectures, which continues for four months and a half. They should also be 
provided. with a small fund for the purpose of purchasing the necessary books 
and requisites. These will be supplied at the reduced prices charged to national 
schools. 

4th — -Application for permission to attend this class, should he made to the 
secretaries, in writing, at least a ircek before the commencement of the course. 
Tftere are two courses in each year — namely, the spring course, which commences 
m the first week of February; and the autumn course, which commences in the 
first week of August. Those courses, as has been said before, continue for about 
four months and a half. 

It should also be stated, that permission is given to teachers of schools not 
connected with the Board, to attend the Model schools as auditors or visitors, for 
any period that may suit their own convenience. To obtain this permission, an 
application should be made to the secretaries in writing. 

1 Secretaries. 



n . f?") , kiR. The Commissioners of National Education have, on the recommendation 

P rote , ssors > Placed you in the division of the class, which will 

formerly used -P 011 ,* 0 ~ — P er annum, commencing from You will keep in mind 

y ■ that this classification is merely provisional, nncl will he raised or depressed, 
according to your future conduct and qualification, and the circumstances of the 



- 185 



National Education office, Dublin, — — ..... 

- teacher of National School, having attended the ordinary 

.PPtnrps crivrm tn il - m • x *1,:. 



Register, No. 

„ (QO 

Certificate of 

classification ,, T L f‘ tLuer . 01 ; -National School, having attended the ordinary 

used at present. • ^ ec f urt js given to the teachers in the Training establishment of this 

institution, and, also, the Model schools for the practice of teaching, has, upon 

examination by the professors, been placed in the division of the 

ms8 ‘ By order of the Board, 

| Secretaries. 

A suitable modification of this is given to members of the extern class. 
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jf 0 . 2 . — Report on the Galway District Model School for the year IT. Reports on 

1853 , by H. W. Newell, Esq., ll.d., Head Inspector of National 

Schools. — . 

Cuhcutj. 

Cork, January, 185G. 

Gentlemen,— It was only on the 7th September last that I received 
instructions to take charge, as a temporary arrangement, of District 30, 
which includes in it the Galway District Model School. On the 27th 
of the same month I paid my first visit to the establishment, which 
had not been visited by a Head Inspector since some time in the year 
lbJ4. I spent two days in making myself acquainted with the details 
and internal economy of the school and house ; and on the 29th instant 
I transmitted to you a Report, in which I specified many defects in 
the building and in the management of the establishment, which called 
for the interference of the Commissioners. Owing to the season of the 
year it was not deemed advisable to commence any repairs of au ex- 
tensive character ; but such as were indispensable were completed 
shortly after my visit, while the promptest steps were taken to give 
effect to my recommendations on all the other heads. It is not neces- 
sary that I should again refer specifically to these heads. In this 
Report I shall, as briefly as possible, glance at the history of the 
school, and state the result of my recent examination of the several 
classes. 

This school opened on the 29tli July, 1852, since which date I 
believe only one annual report was furnished ; 1 may, however, state 
that since its opening it lias received from the people of Galway a 
steady and unbroken support. There were admitted within its walls 
from the date of its opening till the 31st December, 1855, 424 boys, 

1:81 girls, and 289 infants, making a total of nine hundred and 
ninety-four children, and the average daily attendance w'as 222. 

The total amount of school fees received for the same period was 
£448 7s. Gt /. 

The following Table shows a comparative view of the attendance at 
each department during the years 1854 and 1855 : — 



Higlic-it Average on 


Roll--. 


Average Daily Attendance.-. 


T.itnl 


Total 

Amount “f 
RcciuiaitcH 
Sold. 




4 1 

5 £ 


H 


’ 2 j « ’ £ 


A mount cf 
School Foes. 








! 


£ a. ( 1. 


£ s. d. 


1283 


65*4 8,9-0 


2S3*2 


loo o ars <»”*o aia-6 


123 7 <i 


l(j 13 0$ 


12«i*l 


67-0 84 0 




9o*5 57*9 67*6 221 2 


143 9 U 


18 14 10^ 



This Table shews that in both years the schools were attcnileil by 
very nearly equal numbers. In the boys’ school there was it ■'Rght 
decrease cf 4*5, while in the girls' school there was an increase of U 4, 
and the attendance in the infants’ remained very nearly the same. I n 
the boys’ school a daily average of 100 pupils throughout the year is 
as large as may be looked for, while the attendance of the infants must 
he admitted to be very high. In the girls school there should, 
perhaps, be a larger attendance; but there are several good convent 
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schools in Galway, and some of these are in the very neighbourhood 
of the Model School ; still, it is my belief that a larger attendance of 
girls could be secured. 

It will be observed that tbe school fees for the year 1855 are much 
greater in amount than for the year 1854. The fact is, that the schools 
have gradually ceased to be attended by tbe children of tbe poorer 
classes, who can receive education gratuitously at several other national 
schools, and are attended chiefly by the children of shopkeepers and of 
the middle classes. Of the 220 children whose names remained bona 
fide on the rolls on the 1st January, 1856, the annexed Table shows 
the number at each rate : — 





At at. 
per quarter. 


At 2s. 6 d. 
per quarter. 


At Id. 
per week. 


Total. 


Boys. 


25 


47 


22 


94 


Girls, 


14 


29 


13 


56 


Infants, 


8 


29 


33 


70 




— 


— 


— 





Total, 


47 


105 


68 


220 



And the following Table the number belonging to each religious 
denomination : — 



Protestants. Roman Catholics. Total. 



Boys, 


. 17 


77 


94 


Girls, 


6 


50 


56 


Infants, . 


. 15 


55 


70 


Total, 


. 38 


182 


220 



So far as I could learn there is no indisposition on tbe part of the 
parents of any religions persuasion to send tlieir children to this estab- 
lishment, while the clergymen of the respective churches visit it 
frequently. 

As the Commissioners directed me to hold a public examination 
of the pupils in attendance, I fixed for this purpose the earliest day 
that other engagements admitted ; hut even so, I was unable to invite 
the attendance of the public before the 6th November — a very incon- 
venient period of the year for any public exhibition. The examina- 
tion was to he continued throughout two days ; but on the first day 
the rain fell in such torrents that very few persons attended, and I did 
not proceed with the examination. On the 7th, however, the weather 
cleared up, and a very large and highly respectable audience of all 
persuasions, including several of the professors in the Queen’s College, 
attended. All seemed to approve of the day’s proceedings, and many 
expressed their admiration of the pupils’ intelligence and proficiency. 

The boys’ schoolroom was fitted up with a platform at one eud, and 
decorated with very fine geological, physiological, and other charts. 
There were models of steam-engines, and a large collection of philoso- 
phical apparatus, while the electric telegraph was practically explained 
and illustrated by sending messages from one part of the house to 
another. 

The examination commenced by the girls’ singing some pleasing 
songs, and the several classes were afterwards examined by Dr. Clarke, 
myself, and the teachers. The answering was generally admitted to 
he excellent; but that portion of the examination connected with the 
physical sciences naturally, from its experimental accompaniments, 
proved the most attractive. At the close of the proceedings I delivered 
certificates, accompanied with sums of money varying from Is. to 10s., 
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to the most deserving pupils. The total amount distributed was £15, 
which was disposed of in the following manner : — 



£ s. d. 

Boys’ Classes 4 19 0 

Natural Philosophy Class, . . . 1 10 0 

Girls' Classes, 4 19 6 

Infants’ Classes, . . • . 1 17 6 

Music Classes 0 14 0 

Needlework Classes, . . . .10 0 
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15 0 0 

The pupils entitled to prizes were selected previously, live days 
having been devoted to a minute and careful examination of the 
several classes by the District Inspector, Mr. Wilson, and myself. 
There were 96 boys, 58 girls, and 52 infants, or in all 206 pupils 
examined • of these, 24- boys, 25 girls, and 15 infants, or 64 in all, were 
awarded premiums. I purpose speaking of the answering in each 
department separately, and shall begin with the boys. 

Boys’ School. 

The Fifth Book of Lessons is not in use at present as a class-book, 
the pupils not having yet became masters of all the subjects treated in 
the Fourth Book. However, the subjects of most of the lessons in 
the Fifth Book are understood by the advanced boys, who compose 
the class of natural philosophy. Without setting forth formally and 
in detail the course of instruction given to each class, it may be briefly 
stated that there are taught in this school reading, writing, grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, book-keeping, Euclid, mensuration, algebra, 
sinking, and the elementary parts of the several branches of natural 
philosophy, which shall he more particularly referred to hereafter. 
The only branch recognized by the Commissioners, and not taught by 
this school, is linear drawing. I am, however, happy to say, that this 
subject is to he introduced early in April, by an order of the Board, 
under a skilful teacher. 

The following table will show the total number of questions asked 
of, and answered by, each class. 



Class. 


dumber Total 
of | number of 
Pupils , Questions 
in Class, asked. 

| 


j 

Total 
number of 
Questions 
answered. 


1 

Proportion' 
to 100. 


Remarks. 


Fourth (1st Div.), . 
Fourth (2nd Div.), . 
Third, 

Sequel, . 

Second (1st Div.), . 
Second (2nd Div.), . 


5 

7 

23 

16 

18 

27 


260 
322 
1,219 
■ 544 
680 
1,092 


342 

109 

397 

229 

427 

521 


54-6 
33*8 
32-6 
42-0 
62-8 
1 47-7 


Extra branches, 
as Music and 
Natural Philo- 
sophy, not re- 
ferred to in 
this table. 



Reading . — The reading was for the most part good, and the pro- 
nunciation of nearly all the pupils distinct and correct. The senior 
classes read fluently and intelligently, the junior correctly, and under- 
stood pretty well what they read — some of the hoys read short poems 
pleasingly. 

G-ranimar . — In very few cases did even the advanced boys answer 
cleverly in this important branch. Their knowledge was a rote know- 
ledge, most of the boys in the third and fourth classes being well 
acquainted with the text-book, but unable to parse a compound sen- 
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tence correctly. I was not at all satisfied with the proficiency in this 
subject. 

Dictation. — Of 12 in the fourth class, 8 wrote a long passage with 
more than average correctness. The errors, excluding 4 boys who 
had attended school irregularly, did Dot average 2 -h each. The subject 
receives due attention. 

Geography. — The course on which the advanced boys were prepared 
was rather limited, not extending in the Geography Generalized beyond 
the third chapter — in local geography the answering was fair. The 
strangers who heard the classes examined in this subject thought the 
answering excellent. 

Arithmetic. — The knowledge of the practice of arithmetic is above 
the average, and decidedly good. Judging from the results, the theory 
has not been carefully taught. 

Book-keeping is taught regularly, and its principles according to the 
Board’s treatise on the subject fairly known. 

Writing. — Of the junior classes middling ; of the third, fair in some 
cases, but in many wantiug care and proportion. Most of the fourth 
class boys write a bold round hand. 

Lesson Books. — The answering on the subject-matter of the Lesson 
Books was fair, and evidenced careful instruction. 

Euclid and Mensuration. — Five boys had read 3 hooks of Euclid and 
about 20 problems in mensuration — they answered creditably. The 

third class (23) had read 32 propositions in the First Book they 

answered poorly. 

Physical Science Class. — This may appear rather a high-sounding 
name to be applied to a number of boys, whose ages do not average 14 
years. I was myself quite prepared to find that they had learned 
little more than a smattering of the subjects taught to them under 
this head ; but I now believe that the principles of many of the sub- 
jects referred to in the attached syllabus can be readily understood by 
boys who cannot master subjects that form part of the daily business 
of the most elementary National Schools. I am satisfied that an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles of mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, and a popular knowledge of geology and inorganic chemis- 
try, can he as easily acquired as a knowledge of the solution of an 
algebraic equation, or the analysis of a passage in blank verse. The 
information that some of tlie boys in this class displayed was really 
surprising. It was not the result of mere cramming, but of patient and 
judicious teaching. I should, however, fear that with most teachers 
boys, having so little previous preparation, would not obtain so clear 
and rational a knowledge of these subjects, which were carefully taught 
in their true order and sequence. To Dr. Clarke’s well arranged course 
of lectures, illustrated at every step by experiments, were the results 
due. The head master, Mr. Moylan, and the assistant, Mr. Prentice, 
are capable of giving instruction in these subjects, so that there is a 
reasonable prospect of keeping up the class ; but the want of apparatus 
and appliances will confine the teaching of physical science almost 
exclusively to Model Schools, so that I do not expect to see the scheme 
carried out in any of the ordinary National Schools. 

* 

Girls’ School. 

The following table shows the answering of each class in numerical 
results : — 
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i Number 
of 

Class. j pupils 

'in Class. 

! 


Total 
Number of 
Questions 
asked. 

410 

473 

330 

812 

424 

360 


Total 

Number of 
Questions 
answered. 


District Model 

D ,. Schools. 

Proportion SuMECTS . 

*° WU - Gal, my. 


Fourth, . • . 5 

Third (1st Division), 1 1 
Third (2nd Division),; 11 
Sequel, . ... 14 

Second (1st Division), S 

Second (2nd Division) 9 


158 

174 

118 

479 

26*2 

198 


38-5 Grammar. 

3 6 8 Geography. 

35-7 Lesson Books. 
59 l> i Spelling Book. 
61-0 j Arithmetic. 

55' 1 



It may be set down that any thing under 40 per cent, of general 
answering is poor j above 40, fair ; and above 50, good. In such case the 
general answering of the senior classes in this school must be considered 
bad, and that of the junior, good. Such was the case. There were a 
few girls in the senior classes, who answered very well, but I speak of 
the general results in the Jive subjects mentioned in the last table. 

Reading. — True and intelligent ; quite satisfactory. The advanced 
girls read poetry with ease and expression. 

Grammar. — Answering very poor. With a few exceptions 1 can 
record nothing satisfactory of the advanced girls. The junior classes 
have made a good beginning. 

Dictation. — Average progress. About six of the advanced girls could 
write a difficult passage nearly correctly ; the rest, poorly. The sequel 
class acquitted itself well for its standing. 

Geography. — The proficiency in this branch was truly good. In© 
fourth class knew physical and mathematical geography very well, 

and all the classes knew local geography creditably. 

Arithmetic. — Answering of all the classes satisfactory. Practice 
worked readily by advanced girls. 

Writing Very well taught. Girls wrote a bold and a fine hand. 

Lesson Booh.— A good deal of pains seemed to have been bestowed 
in teaching the subjects in the class books, and with considerable 



success. . . . , t 

Needlework— There is no desire to learn any thing beyond- fancy 
work. I saw no plain work in hands. The head mistress assured me 
that she bad frequently spoken to the girls about the necessi y o 
learning plain needlework, but- in vain. I have given directions that 
it should be specially taught daily. . , . , 

Music.— In theory the girls are acquainted with the different kinds 
of time, the names and values of the notes, but only one or wo co 
attempt to read a passage at sight. Indeed I consider it hopeless to 
expect that the pupils of even a Model School will attain o su i « 
degree of proficiency as to enable them to read music. ne or wo 
in one hundred may learn to read music, but my expenence, an iat e 
devoted a good deal of attention to the subject, convinces me that such 
a knowledge of this science can only be attained by a \er\ ew. ie 
girls here sing very well in parts, and have learned many c eer u au 
instructive songs. Miss M'Cormac is very capable of eacnug 1 , 

and she has, I think, done so in the most useful manner. . 

In the hoys’ school this subject, owing to the absence of the assistant 
master in training, was not latterly attended to. 
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Inpants’ School. 

The children remain in this school until they can read the Sequel 
No. 1, Lesson Book, when they are removed to the boys’ or girls’ 
school. The answering of every class was most satisfactory, and the 
entire management of these young children reflects the greatest credit 
on Miss Heritage. Although the school is rather distant from parts of 
the town, the parents send their little ones from the most remote streets 
and almost in all seasons. The attendance is, under the circumstances' 
very large, and abundant evidence in itself of the condition of the 
school, for the parents belong to a class fully capable of appreciatin'* 
the advantages of a good school, as this decidedly is. 

The staff consists in the boys’ school of a head master, an assistant, 
and eight pupil-teachers. There is rather a difficulty in keeping up 
the number of pupil-teachers, as nearly all the National Schools in the 
County Galway are of such a very elementary character that lads with 
sufficient literary attainments for the office of pupil teacher cannot be 
found. I had to send the last four that were appointed from Cork and 
Kerry, in which counties there are many excellent schools. 

In the girls’ school there is a head mistress and eight paid monitresses ; 
and in the infants’, a mistress, an assistant, and two paid monitresses. 

In the girls’ school so many paid monitresses are not required, and I 
have already suggested that only six should be retained, and that the 
assistant teacher in the infants’ school should divide her time between 
it and the girls’ school in future. 

Having recently submitted to you, for the approbation of the Com- 
missioners, time and dietary tables, and various plans for the more 
efficient working of the establishment, I feel it is unnecessary to attach 
copies of such documents to this report. 

I have the honour to be, your very obedient servant, 

W. H. Newell, Head Inspector. 



Physical Science Class. — Syllabus of the Subjects on which the 
Pupils are prepared for Examination. 

Mechanics. 

Properties of Matter — Laws of motion. 

Mechanical Powers, or Elements of Machinery — Mode of calculating 
the power of each. 

Principles of this science applied to calculate the power and velocity 
of machinery, illustrated by models. 

Law of Palling Bodies — Principles of calculation illustrated by reason- 
ing, and by experiment with Atwood’s machine. 

Composition ana Resolution of Forces — Centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, as occasioning all curvilinear paths— Application— The centri- 
fugal force as a regulator of machinery in the governor of the steam 
engine. 

Contrivances for reversing, stopping, and altering the direction of 
motion. 

Centre of Gravity, its properties, line of direction ; necessity for a 
knowledge of its principles to various grades of sooiety. 
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Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics. Appesms G. 

Pressure of the air ; its cause, amount and method of measuring it. 

Barometers, uprighfcand circular, usually impeilect Cause ut impel Sc j, ou j s- 

fertion— Vernier, its nature and use. 

Elasticity of the air— Remarkable proof of— Altitude of mountains Galvay. 
measured bv barometer— Mode of calculation, with necessity for cor- 

* e Mode of measuring altitudes by the thermometer. 

Pumps of various kinds, explained by models and diagrams. 

Syphon Its utility — A remarkable proof of — Essential character ot a 

fluid — Cause of this jfact. 

Temperature of ebullition regulated by the pressure of the air— 

Cause of. . . , 

Recent practical applications of this science to art. ..... 
law of Hydrostatic Pressure : — Water Engines — mode of calculating 
thei mower. Water wheels— overshot, un dershot, and breast wheels— 
where respectively applicable ; mode of calculating their power. 

Bramah’s Press explained ; reaction wheels; importance of hydraulic 
power, particularly to Ireland. Pressure on canal hanks ; mode of cal- 
culating amount of; cause of terrific consequences when leakage from 
reservoirs is neglected ; mode of remedy. Law of floating bodies, with 
its application to the determination of the weight of floating timber, 
and the tonnage of boats. Hydrometers, their uses and detail of con- 
struction ; Fahrenheit’s and Nicholson’s. Various modes of determin- 
ing the specific gravity of liquids aud of solids. 

Optics. 

Nature of lidit : course, reflection, refraction ; compound nature of 
light, chemical action of the more refrangible rays, with the application 
of this fact to the theory of Photography, including the theory and 
practice of the Daguerreotype and Collodion processes; lenses, tlieir 
nature and use ; defects of (spherical and chromatic aberration V Lx- 
planation of that property of light on which the power of the pnsm j 
prove its compound nature depends — Simplest camera obscure; same 
with lens; latter the simplest imitation of the human eye-Strnc ure 
of the eye— Superiority of its lenses over those of artificial construction 
-Evidence of benevolent design-Defcets of vision-How remedied by 
leases— Microscope, simple and compound— How each is calculated— 
Telescope— Mode of calculation, and reason for the processes employed. 

Heat. 

Laws of Heat— Thermometers, as used in different countries— Mode 

of determining the corresponding indications of each. 

Evaporation— Its influence on temperature and cause ot— its ettects 
on iindrained land, and on the human body, when exposeu to air or 

^Ebullition — The cause of its occurrence in different liquids at different 
temperatures— The cause of its variation in the same liquid under dif- 
ferent circumstances— Practical application of this principle in determi- 
nation of altitudes, refining of sugar, preparation of medical extracts, <tc. 

Distillation— Its nature and cause— Defects of the ordinary form of 
still — Patent stills of Corty, Shear, and Coffey. 

The. Steam Engine. 

Its history, the successive improvements and modifications it has 
undergone, and the several parties by whom these were effected. M- 
tionary, locomotive, and marine engines. Method of computing tno 
power of each. 
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Frictional Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, and Terrestrial 
Magnetism. 

History of electricity — Theories of Du Faye and Franklin Expla- 

nation of the several parts of the electric machine — Discovery of the 
Leyden jar — Atmospheric electricity ; protection of building and 
ships from lightning, illustrated by experiment — Electrical induction— 
The Electrophorus explained. 

Galvanism, Ac., Ac. — Theories of Galvani, Volta, and the British 
philosophers — Various improvements in Voltaic batteries, from the pile 
of Volta to the batteries of Groves and Callan. The electrotype; its 
importance — Electro-Magnetism — Professor Oersted’s experiment In- 

duction of magnetism in soft iron illustrated — Application of electro- 
magnetism to the electric telegraph and electric clock — Thermo-Elec- 
tricity — Probable cause of terrestrial magnetism — Laws of ordinary 
magnetic phenomena — Decent experiments on the danger of iron ves- 
sels, owing to their action on the compass needle ; mode of remedying 
same ; probable cause of the loss of the Tayleur and other vessels. 



Chemistry, Mineralogy , and Metallurgy. 

Including its application to mineralogy and metallurgy, dyeing, 
bleaching, soap-making, glass-making, plating, gilding, silvering, tin- 
ning, distillation, pottery, tanning, manufacture of chemical salts and 
acids, testing of waters, marls, manures. Ac., qualitative, and principles' 
of quantitative analysis, general laws of the science, Ac., which maybe 
stated under the following heads : — 

The nature, number, and properties of each of the simple substances 
of which all known compounds are formed. 

The general laws of chemical union, as characterized by the resulting 
compounds. 

Laws of Combination, and their application to analysis. 

Common Air — Its importance to animal and vegetable life — Detection 
of impurities in — Chemical constitution of — Process of analysis of — 
Principles necessary to be attended to, in order to effect perfect venti- 
lation. 



Testing of water for the discovery of substances dangerous to health 
or injurious to manufacturing purposes, as lead, copper, iron, sulphur — 
Preparation of Sulphur from iron pyrites — Manufacture of carbonate of 
soua from common salt — Manufacture of magnesia from dolomite — 
Principles and practice of bleaching explained and exhibited— Qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis of limestone and marls— Qualitative 
analysis of ores and salts generally — Gilding by amalgamation, its evil 
ettects Gilding by electricity — Silvering of barometer and thermometer 
dials, Ac. — Plating, best description — Silvering by the electrotype 
action Pottery — Chlorine, as a disinfectant; its action on foul sewers 
and m febrile miasmata (animal emanations thrown off during fever and 
other contagious diseases)— Principles and practice of tanning. 

A knowledge of the external characters of all the more useful ores of 
each important metal, and of the relative value of each ; which know- 
edge, if generally possessed in Ireland, would prove of great national 
importance. Processes for the reduction of the various metals from the 
s ate of ore, particularly of iron, lead, copper, zinc, silver. The cause 
ot the cessation of iron manufacture in Ireland, and the question as to 
the probability of its partial restoration. Tests for the various metals, 
and the cause of action explained in each case. 
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Agricultural Chemistry. Appendix G. 

Nature of Soils — How formed — Substances used as food by plants — IV. Reports on 
Whence derived — Use of a rotation of crops — Manures specially suited Djgjg Model 
to particular soils and plants — Guano— Nature of— Cautious concerning ‘ 1 _!_ 

use Influence of climate on agriculture, as to temperature, drain- Gahcay. 

atre Ac. Combustion of the surface soil — Where allowable — Cautions 
as to preservation of the ashes — Nature of their contents — Difference 
between the constituents of the rocks which form each soil, as between 
a granite soil and one formed from syenite. Lime — various uses of — 
where applicable. . 

Drainage — Effects of — How proportion of lime in a sou may be 
found — How the relative amount of organic matter may be determined 
How the quantity of water the soil contains may be ascertained. 

Geology. 

Two great natural divisions of the earth’s crust — Order of the strati- 
fied rocks — Disposition in Ireland — Minerals contained in each — Influ- 
ence of geological science on agriculture, as to the nature of the soil 
derived from its position in the geological series, and from the known 
constituents of each rock — Great importance of a practical knowledge 
of each rock, and of its possible mineral contents — Great pecuniary 
losses resulting from ignorance of this science to proprietors and others 
who search for minerals, as coal, &c., where such could not exist. 

Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. 

This examination will commence with the great division of the or- 
ganized kingdoms, and enter into detail of the osseous, muscular, vas- 
cular, nervous, respiratory, and digestive systems of mammalia, parti- 
cularly of man ; and also in an elementary manner into the vascular, 
respiratory, and nervous systems of other animals : thus involving an 
amount of comparative anatomy most serviceable in illustrating the 
habits, forms, Ac., of animals both recent and extinct. It is also 
expected that the importance of an elementary knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, in connexion with exercise, diet, clothing, light, and 
ventilation, will appear manifest from the nature of the examination, 
and that the many instances of beneficent design jpointed out by the 
pupils as existing in animal structures will prove highly interesting. 

The answ T ers will be illustrated by experiments, models, diagrams, 
and actual calculations, according to the nature of the several subjects. 



No. 3 — Report on the Limerick District Model School, for the jear Limerick . 

1855, by W. H. Newell, Esq., ll.d., Head Inspector of National 

Schools. 

Gentlemen, — Although I have already reported that the Limerick 
District Model School opened on the 3rd of September last, and although 
no public examination of the pupils has yet been held, still I am 
anxious to lay before you, for the information of the Commissioners ot 
National Education, a brief statement of some particulars connected 
with the establishment, which are, I hope, calculated to satisfy them 
that this institution has opened under more favourable auspices, and 
with a more reasonable prospect of permanent success, than perhaps 
any Model School in Ireland. It cannot fail to he considered a grati- 
fying fact that in one of the most important cities in the kingdom the 
value of the education to be received at a National Model School is 
duly appreciated by the public of all classes and of all creeds. 
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There were present at the inauguration of the schools the Earl of 
D unraven, Lord Ivlonteagle, the Bishop of Limerick, the Rt. R ev 
Dr. Ryan, R. C. Bishop of Limerick ; Henry O’Shea, Esq., Mayor • 
Stephen De Yere, Esq., m.p. ; and Archdeacon Eeatinge. Several 
Members of the Board were in attendance, namely, the Marquess of Kil- 
dare, the Rt. Hon. A. M'Donnell, and R. Andrews, Esq., q.c., ll.d. 

Besides these distinguished and influential personages, there were 
present many of the leading gentry of Limerick and its vicinity, and 
several clergymen of the Established, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian 
Churches. 

The house, which is one of the best planned and built under the 
Board, is situated on the west side of the city, a most beautiful posi- 
tion, but one that is not, as regards the great bulk of the school-goin* 
population, central ; in every other respect the site is most eligible, 
while even in this particular, the infant school alone is likely to suffer, 
and it only in severe weather. The school-rooms are very commodious 
and furnished according to the most improved plans. There are two 
lecture rooms attached to the boys’ and two to the girls’ school-room, 
the whole affording accommodation for 200 boys aud 150 girls. The 
infants’ school-room is amply large for 100 children ; so that with judi- 
cious arrangements there is school accommodation for 450 children. 
It is not likely that the attendance will ever reach so high an average, 
but after the schools shall have become fnlly established, a daily average 
attendance of 300 pupils may be expected. 

There are wash, cloak, ami bonnet rooms, and play-grounds attached 
to each school, and in the last ones covered sheds to protect the chil- 
dren in wet weather. 

None of the teachers reside at the Model School, which is in charge 
of a caretaker, who, with his wife, are the only persons living on the 
premises. The head master and pupil-teachers live, for the present, in 
a house in the city, rented for the purpose, until the farm house at 
Mongret shall have been completed. 

As the schools have not been quite four months in operation, no public 
examination has as yet been held, so that I have nothing to record 
about the pupils’ proficiency. The majority of the boys and girls were 
found by the teachers to be very deficient in the most ordinary branches 
of English, hut particularly in grammar, in the principles of arithmetic, 
in composition, and in writing from dictation 3 the neglected state of 
their education afforded conclusive evidence that a first-class English 
school was badly required in Limerick. I do hope that the public 
examinations of 1856 will prove that the citizens have now such a school 
within their reach. 

I beg to attach a notice of the conditions upon which the publio were 
invited to support the schools. The Commissioners have not as vet 
completed their arrangements for opening the maritime school, and the 
time has not arrived for the attendance of Dr. Clarke ; with a view to 
securing for the pupils as much benefit as possible from that gentleman’s 
instructive lectures on the physical sciences, I ordered the head mas- 
ter to prepare his advanced boys in the lessons connected with natural 
philosophy, as given in the Fifth Book, published by the Board. There 
will be a larger class of boys ready for the proposed course of lectures 
at this school than will be found in any other District Model School 
in Ireland. 

. ^ j near drawing and. vocal music were introduced in the boys’ aud 
girls schools from the first, and in both subjects the pupils have made 
satisfactory progress. 
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The annexed table shows the attendance in each department for the Appendix g. 
four months during which the school has been in operation. IT . R ~ rts oa 

m T District Modal 

TABLE I. Schools. 



I Average Number on Rolls. Average Daily Attendance. 

1855 . 



Mouths. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. ! 


Infants. 


September, 


86-5 


63 5 


60- 


81-34 


5882 


53-65 


October, . 


1194 


92-8 


82-6 


96-85 


74-7 


57-03 


November, 


135-6 


104-08 


79-83 


99 64 


79-92 


48-64 


December, 


140-66 


103-8 


64-6 


97 ’38 


73-61 


24-94 


Total, 


282 73 


212-88 




Amount oi School Fees. 


Amount of Requisites sold. 


1855. 














Months. 


Boys. 


Gills. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 




ft. 


£ j. if 


£ s. d 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


September, 


17 11 4 13 3 8 


6 10 


5 11 11 


2 8 9 


0 5 5 


October, . 


5 18 2 


3 110 


2 7 8 


2 10 11 


1 0 10$ 


0 1 4 


November, 


4 116 


2 19 8 


1 2 9 


0 13 HO 4 4 


0 l 5 


December, 


9 5 


,720 


2 1 6 


3 12 7f 


0 9 6 


0 O 6 
















Total, 




£75 15 




£17 Y 0 S 


2. 

4 



In tlie girls’ and infants’ schools the attendance has been, to some 
extent, interfered with by the season of the }'ear ; but a considerable 
increase may be expected early in spring. The attendance at the boys’ 
school must, under all the circumstances, be deemed very satisfactory. 

Table II. shows the number of children according to their respective 
religious denominations, and affords a proof that United Education has 
had a most decided triumph in Limerick. 



Table II. 



1855. 

31st December. 


Roman i 
Catholics. 


1 

Established! Presby- 
Church. | terian. 

' 


Total. 


Bovs, . . . ! 


82 


44 ! 6 


132 


Girls, 


76 


12 | 5 


93 


Infants, 


37 


13 6 


56 


Total, 


j 195 


69 | 17 


281 



The children in attendance are taken from all classes in the commu- 
nity. The child of the private gentleman, of the shopkeeper, the 
artizan, and the labourer, may be seen in the same school-room, 
drinking in knowledge from the same fountains. As the strictest 
attention is paid to the morals and the habits of the boys, the rich need 
not fear any evil result from their children sitting on the same bench 
with those below them in station, while the latter must, from contact, 
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lose some of those prejudices which exist to such an extent between the 
two classes in Ireland, and must become impressed with a feelin**- of 
gratitude towards a Government that provides for them an education 
which is sought after by the wealthy. 

Table III. shows the rates of payment, and the number of pupils at 
each rate. 

Table HI. 



1855. 


i 

i At 5s. per 


, At 2s. V>d. 


1 

| At 1<Z. per 


Total. 


3 1st December. 


j Quarter. 


per Quarter 


! Week. 


Boys, 


7° 


51 


11 


132 


Girls, 

Infants, 


S3 


30 


10 


93 


12 


19 


25 


56 


Total, . 


135 | 


100 


46 


281 



On the 31st January there were 22 bond fide applicants for admission. 
Of these — 

12 were Roman Catholics. 

8 ,, Established Church. 

2 ,, Presbyterians. 



Total, . 22 

The staff of teachers consist of — 



In the Boys 1 School. 

A Head Master, . . .A Roman Catholic. 

An Assistant Master, . . Established Church. 

4 Pupil-Teachers, . . . Roman Catholics. 

1 Pupil-Teacher, . . . Presbyterian. 

In the Girls’ School. 

A Head Mistress, . . . Roman Catholic. 

An Assistant, .... Established Church. 
3 Paid Monitresses, . . . Roman Catholics. 

lPaid Monitress, . . . Presbyterian. 

Infants’ School. 

A Mistress, .... Presbyterian. 

1 Pupil-Teacher, .... Roman Catholic. 

1 Paid Monitress, . . . Roman Catholic. 



The whole staff appears most anxious to discharge their dnties 
zealously, and, so far as I can ascertain, the teachers have secured the 
confidence of the parents whose children are in attendance. It was 
very gratifying to me to observe that the parents inquired frequently 
into the working of the schools, and watched with more than ordinary 
care the progress of the classes. There is no surer incentive to the 
well-disposed teacher than the watchful eye of a parent, and there is 
no one whose approval should be more highly valued. 

1 1 do trust that the public will continue to visit these schools as 
hitherto, and that they will not fail, should they observe any ground 
for complaint, to represent it at the proper quarters. At the same 
time I do not apprehend any relaxation in the teachers’ efforts, but rather 
look forward to a further development of their energies to enable them 
to cope with the labour of instructing their advancing classes, and to 
meet the increasing educational requirements of a great and a prosperous 
mercantile community. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

_ W. H. Newell. 

January, 1856. . 
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Limerick District Model National Schools. Distriet^Model 

These schools will open towards the end of August next. There will School^ 
he in all four distinct schools ; a school for boys, for girls, for infants, 
and a maritime school. A large and able staff of teachers has been 

selected. Bcbool all the ordinary branches of English will be 

tan"ht, including geometry, algebra, book-keeping, and the various 
subjects so ably treited in the books published and sanctioned by the 
Board A series of lectures on natural philosophy and the applied 
sciences will, from time to time, he delivered by the lecturer appointed 
for this purpose. The school will be connected with the agricultural 
establishment at Mongret ; and, after the lapse of a short time, instruc- 
tion will be given in agriculture and horticulture. 

In the girls’ school, the usual branches of English which constitute 
a good and sound education for females will be carefully taught, and 
instruction will he given in all the departments of needlework, and in 
domestic economy and practical housekeeping. _ . . 

Linear drawing and music will form part of the instruction given in 

^TheTnfants’ school, will consist of children of both sexes under seven 
years of age, who will be taught to spell, read, and the elemental 
writing, preparatory to their admission to the boys and girls 

“in’other branches the instruction will be imparted chiefly from 
obiect lessons— all attempts to produce a premature development of the 
children’s powers will bo carefully avoided Much information wiU be 
conveyed through the medium of song. The children will be taught 
to assume gradually habits of order, and to acquire a taste for 

The maritime school has been specially established for the benefit 
of the city of Limerick, as one of the leading ports of Ireland. It is 
intended for the sons of sailors, and for sea-going lads, who wiU receive 
instruction in navigation, and in the use and handling of nautical 
instruments — steps may be taken for teaching practical seamanship, 
should the school meet with active support from the citizens. 

There will be an evening class for adult sailors. 

All these schools, although constituting one great establishment, are 
in every respect separate and distinct. The schoolrooms, lecture-rooms, 
and play-grounds are divided and. apart. . , • 

The/ will be open to the children of all religious denominations 
without any distinction, for the pmposes of secular ^trnetm^ ^hde 
provision will be made to secure to the children of each persuasion, 
under a teacher of their own faith, such special religious teaching as the 
parents and guardians may approve of. . . ... , 

P The establishment will open for the inspection of the public on and 
after the 10th. August, when all particulars as to the rates of payment 
and terms of admission can be had from the head master, who will 
attend daily from 10 till d o’clock. 



VOL. II. 
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Appendix G. No. 4. — Annual Repost on the Dunmanwat Dbteict Modei 
IV. Reports on National School, for the year 1855, by W. H. Newell, Esq., Heal 
District Model Inspector of National Schools. ^ 

— Gentlemen - , — I have the honour to submit for the consideration of 

Dunmammy. the - * Commissioners my Annual Eeport on the above-named school for 
the year 1855. During the twelve months just ended I visited this 
establishment six times, and devoted to its inspection and examination 
in all fourteen days. No week, however, elapsed without my bavin" 
received two or more communications relative to the schools. 3 

The house and premises are now, for the most part, in a very satis- 
factory condition, nearly all the required repairs having been completed- 
but as no additional accommodation has been provided, the pupils of 
the boys’ school have still to make use of the dining-hall as a class- 
room y while the only lecture-room that there is has to be used in turn 
by the boys and girls for collective teaching. 

The school-rooms having been recently cleaned up and painted, and 
supplied with a complete set of prints, similar to those now in use in 
all the Board’s Model Schools, present a very pleasing and attractive 
appearance. . The several apartments are neatly kept, and the discipline 
of the house is exceedingly creditable to the head teachers, who, behw 
husband and wife, live on the premises. 

The attendance of the pupils continues as large as in former years, 
although the number of boys attending daily in proportion to the 
number on the rolls, was not quite so high as in the year 1854. During 
the severe weather that prevailed in the early part of 1855, the average 
attendance of the boys fell down to 66. The head master could have 
kept the average attendance higher, by admitting more names ou the 
rolls, but there would not have been accommodation for the pupils so 
admitted in April, when the average reached 110. 

In the gjrls school the average attendance was somewhat smaller 
than in 1854, and for a similar reason. 

The following Table shows the attendance for each month of the 
year 1 855 : — 



Months. 


A range Number 
on Rolls. 


Arerago Daily 
Attendance. 


Amount of School Fees. 


Amount of Requisites 
Sold. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


January, 
February, 
March, . 
April, . 

May, . 
June, 

July, 

August, 
September, . 
October, 
November, 
December, 

Totals, . 


139*7 

135*8 

136*1 

140-8 

139-9 

141*1 

138-6 

137*7 

140*5 

137-6 

137*4 

141*0 


113-8 

112-8 

113-6 

119- 2 

120- 2 
118-8 
117*7 
117-6 

117- 8 

118- 3 
115*8 
118-0 


96*0 

66-3 

98-1 

110- 5 

111- 0 
105-0 

98-0 

98-0 

94*4 

108-0 

104-0 

102-0 


71*3 

54-4 

86-0 

99-8 

99-5 

93*0 

90-3 

81-4 

90-9 

97-4 

88-0 

76-6 


£ S. d. 

8 2 9 
3 3 3 
3 4 9 
6 30 2 
3 4 6 

3 15 0 

4 5 4 
6 1 1 
3 6 1 
6 8 5 
3 12 9 
2 13 5 


£ s. d. 
4 18 1 
2 14 5 
2 16 4 
4 8 7 

2 16 4 
2 11 0 

3 3 0 

3 13 3 
2 3 9 

4 6 3 
2 6 11 
1 16 10 


£ s. d. 

1 14 104 
0 10 2 
0 1*2 0 
0 12 34 

0 11 34 

1 7 64 
0 8 7 
0 15 44 
0 4 9 
0 17 10f 
0 12 54 
0 7 9 


£ s. d. 
0 9 U 
0 3 34 
0 6 9 
0 7 

0 11 14 

0 9 2 
0 7 G 
0 8 54 
0 6 114 
0 17 3 
0 8 114 
0 4 94 


255-8 


185-0 


92 0 3 


13 14 7 



The children belong to all classes in society, but chiefly to the shop- 
>epmg and farming classes, and both religious denominations, Pro- 
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testant and Romao Catholic, are fairly represented. There were on Appendix G-. 
the rolls on the 31st December, 1S55, 228 Roman Catholics and -i jy. Report, on 
Protestants and among the outstanding applicants are 8 Protestants District Model 
and 82 Roman Catholics. The strictest attention is paid to the reli- - d “ il>l1 - 
•fious instructiou of all tlie children, "who are separated daily for this ztunmanuray. 
purpose, and entrusted to teachers of their respective persuasions. The 
Roman Catholic children have the advantage of being catechized by 
their clergymen, as the Very Rev. John Hurley and his curates con- 
stantlv visit the establishment during the time of religious instruction. 

I regret to say, that the clergymen of the Established Clinrch never 
visit it. The Protestant parents, however, have implicit faith and 
confidence in the integrity and good faith of the teachers, of whom the 
two assistants are Protestants. 

The following table shows the number on the rolls at each rate on 
the 31st December, 1855: — 



At 5s. per 
j Quarter. 


At 2s. 6rf. i 
per Quarter 


At Id. per 
Week. 


Total. 


Boys, 


11 


53 


74 


138 


Girls, 


- 


39 


78 


117 


Total, . 


11 


92 


152 


255 



On the whole, the condition of this Model School as regards attend- 
ance and other circumstances must be admitted to be satisfactory. I 
find on reference to the Commissioners’ Report for the year 18o4, that 
the attendance was larger for that year than at any other District 
Model School in Ireland, the expenditure less, and the receipts from 
nil sources larger. Under the last head I include the sums received 
for farm produce, as the sums expended refer to both the literary and 
agricultural departments. The infants at other Model tech ool are ex- 
cluded from the first item of this calculation, as there is no infants 

school at Dnnmanway. . „ 

On the 11th October I held a public examination of the pupils, 
having spent four days previously along with Sub-Inspector MoUoy, 
to whose active co-operation I beg to bear testimony, in determining 
the merits of each child. A large and respectable audience attended 
to witness the proceedings, and all seemed satisfied with the result. 
The girls, as usual, sang several appropriate songs; hut there was no 
exhibition of drawings, as in 1S53, the Commissioners not having ap- 
pointed a drawing mister to succeed Mr. Patterson The singing was 
kept up by the female teachers in the girls’ school, but in the boys 
school the practice of singing was discontinued, as neither of the 
teachers could give instruction in music. However, this year singin^, 
is tau'dit to the boys, a new assistant master having been appointed. 

In the bovs’ school the result of my private examination was not 
quite so satisfactory as in 1854, but some of the classes had been a 
comparatively short time formed, and were in consequence not well 
prepared. These remarks refer entirely to the senior division of the 
school, as tlie answering of the junior classes was goo . . 

There were in all 127 hoys examined, of whom 19 were only in the 
First Book of Lessons, and will not be referred to in the annexed table, 
which shows the results numerically of the answering o oys in 

the branches specified. _ 

vol. n. 
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Tabie. 



Class. 


Number present. 


Total number of 
Questions asked. 


Total number 
answered. 


£ . 
3* 

o § 

s 

z 


j| 
» .= 

II 
< § 


% 

6-a 

p | 

if 

•tu 

W 


s I 

►4 


i . 

Is 

E 

Z 


Subjoots of Instruction referred to. 


Fourth, . 


iJ 


992 


295 


62 


18-5 


35*5 


10-5 


! 30-0 
1 


Etymology, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and Arithmetic. 


Third, 


25 


600 


152 


24 


6-8 


11-5 


1-0 


25-4 


SpelLing Hook, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and Arithmetic. 


Sequel, . 


25 


1,750 


567 


70 


22-6 


41-0 


11-0 


32-5 


Same. 


Second (Senior), 


19 


950 


544 


50 


28-6 


32-0 


25*0 


57-3 


Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, and Lesson Books. 


Second (Junior), 


23 


575 


242 


25 


10-5 


18-0 


5*0 


45*1 


1 Same. 
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The following remarks apply to the answering of the senior classes 
in each subject, not included in the above table. 

Beading . — The pupils with few exceptions read roughly, but seemed 
to understand what they read. The reading was true but not expres- 
sive. The pupils’ manner of speaking is rough and their pronunciation 
bad, which render the teaching of this branch a very troublesome one. 
There is no subject in which the boys make so little progress. 

Parsing. — The fourth class parsed syntactically very well, but the 
answering of the third class was decidedly bad. 

Writing . — Generally fair, careful, and of a good size. There were 
no copies decidedly excellent, but all were above the average, even in 
first class schools. 

Dictation. — To the fourth class I gave a rather difficult passage, 
but the results were very poor. The average number of misspelled 
words was nine, and only one boy had as few as two. The third 
class boys acquitted themselves badly in this subject, which is the 
severest test in all National Schools of the pupils’ attainments. 

Lesson Boohs . — The subject of the lessons, and the meanings of words, 
had evidently been carefuily explained. In this department there was 
a good deal of intelligence displayed. 

Algebra and Geometry . — The boys of the fourth class could solve 
simple equations fairly, and knew the first two books of Euclid pretty 
well. 



Agriculture. — This is an extra branch, and is only taught to such 
pupils as express a wish to learn it. These pupils are taken from all 
the classes, and vary in number from twenty to forty. They receive 
instruction for half an hour on every second day. A few are members 
of the industrial class, and have to work on the farm daily. Only the 
latter seemed to me to have acquired a really sound and practically 
useful knowledge of the subject. The agriculturist examined the 
pupils, both at the private and at the public examinations, and decided 
to whom premiums should he awarded. 

In the boys’ school the sum of £6 2s. 6 d. was awarded in premiums. 

The Girls’ School fully maintained its high character at this years 
examination. The following table shows the result numerically , under 
certain heads : — 
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|s \*4\ i % 
e i S- g>; 



Subjects of Instruction referred to. 



Fourth, . 


14 


1 

840, 


386 


60 


26-9 


43-0 

1 


19'oj 45‘7 


Third, . 


13 


546 


190 

| 


42 


146 


*25‘5 


8-5 34-8 


Sequel, 


20 


1,200 


493 


60 


24-6 


47-0^ 


12 0 41*0 


Second (Senior), 


27 


1,350 


720 


50 


26*6 


41*0 


14-0' 53-4 


Second (Junior), 


27 


675 


327 


25 


12-3 


20-0 


6 0. 48-5 



Etymology, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy. and Arithmetic. 
Spelling Book, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and Arithmetic. 
Same. 

Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithmetic. 

Same. 



In the classes included in this table, there were 101 girls present, Appendix a. 
but there were eight others in the First Lesson Book ; making in all py. Reports on 
109 o-irls District Model 

It S mnst be remembered, when contrasting the results in tlie foregoing Schoo ^_ 
table with those to be found in similar tables furnished by me, that the jjuuimnwjy. 
classes in this school are very large, and that as there are sure to he 
some badly prepared pupils, where there are many, the average results 
must be reduced. In such cases, although the numbers tell, so far as 
they "O the average condition of the class, they may seriously mislead 
one as to the real condition of the school. Many of the advanced girls 
were very well prepared, generally ; of these, three were fully as well 
qualified as some of the best second class teachers ; while at least nine 
others were, so far as literary attainments, qualified as probationers. 

Of the fourth class, the reading was ready, fluent, and in some cases, 
expressive. Several read poetry pleasingly. In dictation, the exercise 
(a decidedly difficult one) was good in four cases, and fair m seven. 

The parsing and general answering in grammar were excellent ; the 
knowledge of prefixes and affixes, and English etymologies, creditable ; 
and the answering in local and mathematical geography very superior. 

Writing is well taught. 

Of the third class it may be briefly stated, that tlie general answer- 
in- was fair ; and that of the junior classes good. The sum ot 
£S 17s 6 d was awarded in this school, in premiums ; making m all 
£15. Needlework is taught daily in all its branches ; but plain work 
is more particularly attended to than any other. This instruction, and 
the use of the Finchley Manual, as a class hook, constitute the indus- 
trial training of the girls. The assistant teacher, Mrs. M tnvern, is 
verv diligent in the discharge of her special duty as workmistress. 

Altogether, there are few girls’ schools in Ireland, if any, which have 
conferred more lasting advantages on the children who have attended 
them, than this school. Since its opening in 1S49, 4 < 1 girls, independent 
of the 122 now on the rolls, have received instruction within ito walls , 
and there are abundant evidences that the intellectual and moral 
condition of the rising generation, has been greatly elevated, while the 
material comfort of not a few have been increased, through means of 
employment as teachers and dressmakers, and in other ways. 1 
social position of several young women is, to my own knowledge, very 
different now from what it must have been, had not this school, or some 
similar one, been established. 
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The population of Dunmanway was in 1851 only 2,222 souls ; since 
then I doubt if any increase has taken place. In this small town there 
is a Model School for boys and girls; also an ordinary National School, 
attended by both sexes ; a Church Education School ; and four private 
schools. The number in attendance at these schools, while I write, is 
as follows : — 



District Model School, 
Ordinary National School, 
Church Education School, 

Private Schools, 



266 

185 

94 

545 

122 



Total, ... 667 

Admitting that one-third of these children belong to the rural popu- 
lation, there will remain 445, in round numbers, belonging to the town; 
which number would give, as nearly as possible, one in five of the 
population in actual attendance at school. Now it is acknowledged by 
the most eminent educationists, that a country having one in six of its 
people attending school must be considered so far in a satisfactory state; 
but it is a fact that iu Dunmanway, where one in five people attend 
school, fully one-third of the children of a school-going age attend no 
school whatever. 

The number of pupils who have passed through the boys’ school 
since 1S49 is 549, making a total of 1,020, which added to the numbers 
now on the rolls, would give 1,286 as the total number of children that 
have entered this school. 

No exertions are spared on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Murphy to 
stimulate the children to habits of application and industry ; the pupil 
teachers and paid monitresses, too, have discharged their duties faithfully, 
and proved useful auxiliaries to the responsible teachers. The general 
support that has been extended to the institution by the parents of all 
creeds and classes is a substantial proof that the labours and services 
of the whole staff have been duly appreciated. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Cork, 1S56. W. H. Newell. 



No. 5. — Report upon the Ballymena District Model School for the 

Year 1855, by Patrick Joseph Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector of 

National Schools. 

Belfast, 1S56. 

Gentlemen — I have the honour of submitting, for the information 
of the Commissioners, the following Report upon the Ballymena Dis- 
trict Model School for the year 1855. 

It affords me very great pleasure to be able to inform the Board that 
this school continues to maintain its high character and position, both 
as a first-class elementary school, and an institution for the training of 
pupil-teachers and monitresses. 

During the year 1855, as will be seen from the statistical tables which 
follow, the attendance at each of the three departments was better than 
in any former year ; and this increase has been quite remarkable in 
the case of the girls’ school. 

It was deemed advisable, on account of the high average attendance 
in the boys’ school, to appoint an assistant master, and the person 
selected for the office is, I am happy to say, giving every satisfaction. 
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Drawing .— Upon tlie appointment of the assistant master, a new Ajpesdix & - 
subiect was added to the course of studies in the boys’ and girls’ schools ; Iv Eeport j on 
]nd, so far, the proficiency of the pupils in this important branch is DUufct Model 

very satisfactory* . . 1 . 

In the course of the year I recommended that Dr. Clarke should be Ballymena. 
<=ent by the Commissioners to the Ballymena Model School to deliver a 
course of lectures in the physical sciences to the pupil teachers, senior 
pupils, and teachers. I looked upon the subjects embraced in Dr. 

Clarke’s series of lectures as being very much in accordance with the 
wants and tastes of the people of the town, and I knew that such in- 
struction would increase the efficiency, usefulness, and popularity of 
the schools. The Commissioners have approved of my suggestion, and 
in the course of the present year Dr. Clarke will commence his labours 
in the North . In the meantime the head master is preparing the senior 
pupils and the pupil-teachers, by a course of lessons in the elementary 
matters contained in the Fifth Book, so that the fullest advantage may 
he reaped from 3}r. Clarke’s instructions. 



The following Table (I.) shows the average number on rolls, the daily 
attendance, and the centesimal proportion of the latter to the former 
for the years ending December, 1852, 1853, 1851, and 1855 : — 



Table I. 



= 1 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


[1852, 


6S* 


50*4 


51*9 


Average Number on Rolls for Twelve j 1853, 


68*7 


48*6 


59-6 


Months ending December, . '{ 1854, 


79.8 


5S-7 


51 '3 


1)855, 


82- 


63-9 


60 '0 




52-5 


38-8 


39*6 


Average Number in Daily Attendance 1^3 


52-9 


35*6 


40-6 


for Twelve Months ending Decern- -j la5 . 


56-3 


32-1 


36-3 


ieb 1.1855, 


63’ 


506 


43-4 


[1852, 


77-2 


76-9 


| C3'6 


Centesimal Proportion of Average J 1853, 


76-9 


74-0 


| 51*3 


Attendance to Number on Bolls, 1854, 


70-7 






[1855, 


76-8 


„i 


60 ‘5 



By referring to my report upon the Coleraine fachool it will he per- 
ceived that the centesimal proportion of the average attendance to the 
nnmher on rolls, which is the expression of the regularity of the attend- 
ance of the pupils , was — for the boys, 61'8j the girls, /2‘5; the infants, 
54'8 : whilst in Ballymena it is — for the boys, 76‘S; the girls, /9’1 ; 
the infants, 60 '5. 

The regularity of the attendance at Ballymena is therefore very 
much better than at Coleraine. 



The next Table (II.) shows the number on the rolls jit the different 
rates of payment, in the last week of the years 1852, ’53, ’54, and 1855 : 



[Table II. 
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Table II. 



— 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


f 1852, 


10 


3 


1 


14 


Number paying at the Rate of 5s. per J 1853, 


10 


6 




16 


Quarter last week of December, ^ 1854, 


3 


1 




4 


[1855, 


5 


2 


- 


7 


f 1852, 


25 


21 ' 


15 


61 


Number paying at the Rate of 2s. 6d. J 1 853, 


25 


23 


12 


60 


per Quarter last week of December, 1 1854, 


12 


21 


12 


45 


[1855, 


33 


47 


13 


93 


[-1852, 


30 


16 


26 


72 


Number paying at the Rate of Is. lcZ. J 1853, 


39 


18 


24 


81 


per Quarter last week of December, j 1854, 


66 


22 


34 


122 


1.1855, 


55 


38 


36 


129 



When I took charge of this school last year I found that little more 
than a fourth of the children were paying beyond 1 d. a week; and on 
inquring into the circumstances of the parents, I learned that many of 
them were in a position to pay the higher rates ; and I accordingly 
issued instructions to the teachers to levy the proper fee, as authorized 
by the Board, upon all newly admitted children. A reference to Table 
II. will show a great improvement in this respect. At the end of 1854 
there were only four paying the 5s. rate; at the end of 1855 there were 
seven ; at the end of 1854 there were only forty-three paying at the 
rate of 2s. 6c?. ; and at the end of 1855 there were as many as ninety- 
three. 



The following Table (III.) shows the amount of school fees received, 
and the amount of school requisites sold in the years 1852, ’53, ’54, 
and 1855 : — 



Table III. 



— 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


r 1 852, 


28 


0 


2 


21 


19 


1 


15 


14 


8 


65 13 11 


Amount of School j 1853, 


27 


4 


2 


17 


2 


11 


17 


9 


10 


61 16 11 


Fees received in] 1854, 


24 


10 


11 


17 17 


0 


13 


1 


0 


55 8 11 


[l8 55, 


25 


18 


10 ; 


25 


2 


Oi 


14 


. 7 


0 


65 7 10| 


f 1852, 


9 


5 


10 ' 


4 


5 


9+ 


2 


10 


04 


16 1 8 


Amount of Requi-J 1853, 


9 


17 


3 


5 


6 


6* 


2 


8 


54 


17 12 2 


sites sold in j 1854, 


8 13 


2$ 


4 


18 


2 


0 


17 111 


14 9 4 


[1855, 


10 


13 


8 


6 


16 


5* 


1 


0 


6| 


18 10 8 



The next Table (IY.) shows the number on rolls in each class in the 
first week of 1855 ; the number admitted into each class during the 
year ; the number struck off ; and the number promoted from each 
class during the year ; also the number on rolls at the end of 1855 



[Table IV. 
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$ 


? 1 




s 












5 




J : 


0 


1 


















o 










a 


S- 1 ; 


is i 


S j 


s 


2 








CD 


ID 


Eh | 


J* 1 


- 




dumber on Rolls first week \ 


' Males, 

1 Females, 


7 ; 


20 ! 

15 j 


21 ! 
17 | 


18 

9 


6 : 
4 


5 | 


77 

45 


in 1855, . . J 


[ Infants, 


33 


6 


9 


- 




“ | 


48 


Admitted during the year j 




12 


34 S 


18 


19 


_ l 


9 i 


*92 


| Females, 


8 


40 


30 


13 


8 


- ! 


99 


1855, . . . 1 


[ Infants, 


7G 


! 3 


1 


- 


- 


“ j 


82 


Struck off during the year * 


r "Males, 

’ Females, 


12 

3 


I 25 
18 


17 

14 


19 

12 


3 

8 1 


4 


SO 

55 


1855, . . . | 


[ Infants, 


63 


' 6 


9 


- 


- 




78 


Removed during the year ^ 




6 


17 




16 


13 






| Females, 




14 


12 


6 


- 


- 


32 


1855, 


l Infants, 


16 


9 




- 


* 


- 


25 


Number on Rolls last week 


( Males, 


2 

4 


21 

22 


14 

35 


29 

16 


13 

10 


14 


93 

87 


ot 1855, 


( Infants, 


26 


13 


10 


- 


~ 


~ 


49 



IV. Reports oil 
District Model 
Schools. 

Ballymena,. 



It is very gratifying to observe the numbers of promotions from class 
to class, which tlie preceding table shows, and it is worth comparing 
these numbers with those given in a corresponding table in my report 
upon the Coleraine Model Schools. 



The following Table (V.) shows the rapid rate at which the pupils 
progress from class to class, and from subject to subject, in each of the 
three departments of the school : — 



Table V. — Time spent in each Class. 





Bovs. 

Mo. 


Girls. 
Mo. j 


Infants Aver- 
Mo. j age. 


Average No. of Months spent before promotion: — 
From First to Second Book, 


4-2 


7*0 


10*5 


7-2 


„ Second to Sequel, . 


5-8 


8*5 


8*6 


7*6 


„ Sequel to Third Book, 


7-9 


9-8 


— 


8*8 


„ Third to Fourth Book, 


10*0 


8-3 


— 


9T 


„ Fourth to Fifth Book, . 


7-3 


“ 




7*3 


Average, . 


70 


8*4 


9*5 


8-3 


„ Simple to Compound Rules, 


6*4 


12-6 


_ 


9*5 


„ Reduction to Proportion, 


4*7 


10*3 




7*5 


Average, . 


5*5 


11*4 


: “ 


8*5 



* These admissions include promotions and new admissions. 
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In the Coleraine school, the girls advance more rapidly than the 
hoys ; in this school the rate of progress is in favour of the hoys. 

The next Table (VI.) shows the average age of the children on rolls 
last week of December, 1855 : — 

Table VI. 

Average Age. 

Boys 11 -1 

Girls, . . . . .11-5 

Infants, 5*5 

It is curious to observe how much older the boys are in Ballymena 
Model School than in Coleraine ; in the latter school the average age 
is only 9'7 years, whereas in the former it is 11*1 years. The average 
age of the girls at Coleraine is a little higher than at Ballymena ; 
whilst in the latter school the infants are '7 of a year older than in the 
former. 

The next Table (VII.) shows the number of children at the different 
ages on rolls, last week of December, 1855 : — 



Table VII. — Age of Children on Bolls last week of December, 1855. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants 




Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants 


Under 4 Years, . 






4 


1 1 Years, 


20 


10 




4 Years, . 


_ 


- 


9 


12 „ . 


14 


16 


_ 


5 „ 


- 


- 


14 


13 „ . 


13 


7 


_ 


6 „ 


- 


- 


12 


14 „ . . 


9 


7 


_ 


7 „ . 


- 


6 


8 


15 „ . 


7 


4 


_ 


8 „ 


5 


7 


1 


16 „ . . 


1 


1 




9 „ 


8 


13 


1 


Above 16 Years, 


2 


2 


- 


10 „ 


14 


13 


- 











In the Coleraine school there were twice as many girls as boys over 
twelve years of age ; in this school there were half as many more boys 
than girls. 

The following Table (VIII.) shows the religious denominations of the 
children on rolls, last week of December, 1855 : — 



Table VIII. — Religious. Denominations of Children on Bolls last week 
of December, 1855. 





Boys, j 


Girls. 


Infants, i 


Total. 


Established Church, 


13 


14 


13 


40 


Roman Catholics, ... 


12 


13 


9 ! 


34 


Presbyterians, .... 

Other Dissenters, .... 


61 


53 


25 


139 


7 


6 


2 


15 


Total, 


93 


86 


49 


t 228 



To afford means of comparison between the state of the schools ia 
1855, in respect to the attendance of children of the different denomi- 
nations, and in former years, X give the following Table (IX.), which 
shows the number in the respective communions at the end of the years 
1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855 
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Estab- j 
lished 
Church. 


Roman i 
| Catholics, j 

1 ; 


Presby- 

terians. 


Other 

Denomi- 

nations. 


Total. 


f Bovs, 


13 


11 


34 


7 


65 


1852, l Girls, 


3 


11 


25 


1 


40 


( Infants, . 


13 


12 


17 


- 


42 


Total, 


29 


34 


76 


8 


147 


( Bovs, . • 1 


8 


9 


50 


7 


74 


1833, \ Girls, 


7 


7 


32 


1 


47 


( Infants, . 


12 


4 


20 




36 


Total, 


27 


20 


102 


8 


157 


( Bovs, . . j 


18 


20 


39 


4 


81 


1854, ] Girls, 


6 


6 


28 


4 1 


44 


( Infants, . 


8 


16 


21 


1 


46 


Total, . . 1 


32 


42 ! 


| 83 


9 


171 


( Boys, 


13 


12 


j 61 


7 


93 


1855, < Girls, 


14 


13 


53 


6 


86 


l Infants, . 


13 


9 


25 


2 


49 


Total, 


40 


| 34 


| 139 


15 


228 
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Table X. — Occupations of Parents and Rates of Payment. 



Occupation of 
Parent. 


Number of 
Children. 


Paying per 
Quarter. 


Occupation of 
Parent. 


Number of 
Children. 


Paying per 
Quarter. 


B*. 


2s. 6d. |li. Id 


5j. b». Gd. 




Bailiff, . 


2 




1 


1 


Mason, . 


2 


_ 


1 


1 


Baker, 


3 


_ 


- 


3 


Millwright, 


2 


1 


- 


1 


Blacksmith, 


2 


- 


1 


1 


Xailer, . 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Bleacher, . 


10 


1 


8 


1 


Private, . 


6 


- 


5 


1 


Butcher, . 


2 


_ 


- 


o 


Process-server. 


2 


- 


- 


2 


Cabinet-maker, 


2 


_ 


1 


1 


Publican, 


21 


- 


12 


9 


Car-driver, 


12 


_ 


1 


11 


Road-maker, . 


1 


_ 


- 


1 


Captain, . 


1 


_ 


1 


_ 


Saddler, . 


4 


- 


1 


3 


Carpenter, 


5 


- 


4 


1 


Sawyer, . 


4 


- 


- 


4 


Clerk, . 


4 


_ 


1 


3 


Servant, . 


6 


1 




3 


Coach-maker, . 


7 


. _ 


2 


5 


Sewer, . 


3 


- 


— 


3 


Cooper, . 


2 


_ 


1 


1 


Shopkeeper, . 


9 


~ 


6 


3 


Dealer, 


6 


_ 


3 


3 


Shoemaker, 


16 


- 


- 


16 


Draper, . 


3 


_ 


3 


- 


Smith, 


2 


- 


1 


1 


Engine-driver, . 


1 


_ 


1 


- 


Surveyor, 


1 


- 


1 


- 


Engine-maker, . 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Tailor, . 


2 


- 


2 


- 


farmer, . 


17 


2 


10 


5 


Teacher, . 


3 


1 


— 


2 


Gardener, 


4 




2 


2 


Town- constable, 


2 


- 


- 




Glazier, . 


f> 


_ 


o 


_ 


Watchmaker, . 


I 


- 


- 


i ; 


Grocer, . 


14 




13 


- 


Watchman, 


1 


- 


- 


i 


Head Constable, 


1 




1 


_ 


Weaver, . 


1 


- 


- 


i ; 


Housekeeper, . 


! 1 


_ 


_ 


1 


Weighmaster, . 


2 


- 


2 


- 


Labourer, 


i 26 


_ 


_ 


26 


Yarn-winder, . 


1 


— 


— 


i 


Lapper, . 


1 ° 


- 


3 


2 


Ho occupation, 


2 






2 
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Appendix G-. The Rev. R. W. Rowan has been most punctual in his attendance 
IV llTm-ts on U P 011 children of the Established Church j and the clergymen of 
Diitric? Model the Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches have also attended from 
Schools. time to time during religious instruction hours. No Roman Catholic 
Jiallj/~neaa clergyman attended during the year. 

The destination of those who left during the year 1S55 will be seen 
from the folio-wing Table : — 



Table XI. 



1 0 Boys and 7 



5 

12 

3 

11 

2 

3 

1 

1 

11 

53 

2 



2 

12 

7 

8 



1 

9 

23 

13 

1 

1 

1 

2 



Girls employed at home. 

„ apprenticed. 

„ removed to a distance. 

„ gone to other schools. 

,, sick. 

„ removed for irregular attendance. 

„ died. 

,, deficient in cleanliness. 

„ teaching. 

„ too distant in winter. 

„ cause of removal unknown. 

„ withdrawn for a time. 

„ gone to service. 

„ emigrated. 

„ unable to pay. 

„ removed to male or female departments. 



In my report upon the Coleraine Model School, I complain that so 
many children have left that school, the cause of whose departure was 
unknown to the teachers. I find I have the same occasion to complain 
here. A teacher ought to enter so heartily into the interest of his 
pupils, that every movement of each of them from the time that it 
conies under his charge until it leaves his school, and then, again, 
whilst the first effects of its education are being manifested in its 
conduct in the world, would Jbe known, and watched, and studied \ 
and a sensible teacher, from a course of observation of this kind, will 
often derive such practical hints as to the wisdom or defects of his 
operations, as will serve to guide him in forming and improving the 
habits and character of his pupils. 



Table XIII. gives the names of the Pupil-Teachers 



Name. 

! 


| Religious 
Age. i Denomi- 
1 nation. 


Parents’ or Pupils’ 
Occupation. 


Whoro educated. 




"William Thompson, . 
Thomas M ‘Intyre, . 
Hugh Trinlavery, 
William Patten, 
William Murray, 
Henry Moore, 
Thomas Davison, 
Prancis M ‘Garry, 
James Eccles, . 
Michael Doherty, 
John Griffith, . 

A. M'Giffin, 

James Barry, . 
James Chambers, 


18 | Pres. 
18$| Pres, 
lb | R. C. 
15i P. D. 

16 i E. C. 

17 | R. C. 

16 j Pres. 
15 J R. C. 
18i! Pres. 
17^' R. C. 
20 | R. C. 

18 j P.l). 
18 i Pres. 

17 jP.D. 


Parmer, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Smith, 

Parmer, 

J )itto, . 

Ditto, 

Schoolmaster, 

Baiiiif, 

Parmer, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


DoaghN.S., 
Broughshane N.S., . 
Collin N.S., ■ • 

Ardmillan N.S., 
Cavc-hilLN.S., 
Berry-street, Belfast, . 
Sey mour ’s-bridge N. S. , 
Iveraghrun N.S., 
Broughshane N.S., • 
Ballycregagli N.S., • 
Donegal • 

Windygap N.S., 
Ballycarry N.S., • 

Ballymena Dist. Mou., 
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Table XII. shows the classification of the pupils for the last week Appendix G. 



of December, 1S55 : — 

Subjects. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


IV. Reports on 
District Model 


Lesson Books. — F irst Book, . 


2 


4 


26 


Schools. 


Second Book, 


. 21 


22 


13 


Ballymena, 


Sequel, .... 
Third Book, 


. 14 


35 


10 


. 29 


16 


_ 




Fourth Book, 


. 13 


10 


_ 




Fifth Book, 


. 14 


_ 


_ 




Scripture Lessons, 


. 81 


41 


13 




Sacred Poetry, 


. 83 


30 


49 




Grammar — P arts of Speech only, 


. 35 


57 


44 




Parsing and Syntax, 


. 56 


26 


- 




Derivations, 

Composition, 


. 56 


4 


_ 




. 27 


6 


- 




Geography — L essons on Maps only, . 


. 37 


26 


38 




From Text Books — Local, 


. 29 


61 


9 




,, Mathematical, 


.. 27 


4 


_ 




„ and Physical, 


. 27 


- 


- 




Arithmetic. — T ables only. 


. 2 


_ 


49 




Simple Rules, . 


. 40 


46 


49 




Compound do., 


. 24 


16 


- 




Proportion and above, . 


. 27 


10 


- 




Mental, 


. 91 


87 


49 




“Writing On Slates only. 


. 5 


29 


33 




On Paper, 


. 88 


58 


16 




From Dictation, 


. 56 


25 


- 




Branches for Females. — Sewing, 


. 


25 


- 




Knitting, 


. 


3 


- 




Crochet, 


- 


20 


- 




Extra Branches — British Poets, 


. 27 


10 


- 




Mensuration, 


. 27 


- 


- 




Geometry, 


. 27 


- 


- 




Algebra, 
Book-keeping, . 


. 11 


— 


— 




. 19 


- 


- 




Reasoning, 


. 4 


- 


- 




Agriculture, 


. 27 


— 


- 




Music, 


. 80 


80 


49 




Drawing, 


. 32 


20 


- 





who have entered or left during the year 1855 



I Time of 

5 appointment. 


Time spent in 
training. 


Removal and cause. 






6 months, . 


Buckna N.S. 








Carclintv N.S. 






8 months, . 


Anne-strcet N. S., Newtownards. 






11 months, . 


Gone to business. 




Mav 7, 1855, 





Still in Establishment. 






— 


Ditto. 






8 months, . 


Gone to learn classics. 




June 4, 1855, 





Still in Establishment. 




Decern. 1, 1855, 





Ditto. 









Ditto. 




Feb. 15, 1854, 


12 months, . 


Time expired. 






Ditto, . 


Antrim Poor Law Union Is . S. 




Ditto, . 


Ditto, . 


Rat hm ore N.S. 




April 1, 1S53, 


24 months, . 


Enlisted. 
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Appendix G. Table XIV. gives a list of tbe Pupil-Teachers who were inmates of 



Iv. Reports on 
District Model 

Schools. N “"' 


| Ago 


Rellglou 

1 Detiom; 

nation. 


Former occupation o 
that of Paronts. 


Where educated. 


| 


Ballymena. 

George Dixon, 

William Craig, . 
William Henry Hanna, 
James M ‘Gregor, 
James Hughes, . 
Thomas H. Craig, 
William M. Cloy, 
Thomas Pattison, 
Patrick Carry, 
Matthew Lamont, 

John Smiley, 

James M'Nichol, 
Patrick M'Mullan, 
Denis M ‘Curdy, . 
JohnHewston, 

Andrew Esler, 

James Kenney, . 

John Rea, . 

Archibald Beattie, 
William Robert Ellison, 
J ohn Alexander, . 
George Murray, . 
William Millar, . 
Henry M ‘Neill, . 

Felix Reid, . . [ 

James M'Grattan, 
James Boyle, 

Robert Mayne, 
Alexander Bell, . 
Richard Doran, . 

J ames Chambers, 
William M‘Aleese, 
Samuel Speirs, . 

John Griffith, . ’ 

Thomas Percy, . 
Alexander M'Giffiu, . 
James Barry, 

Patrick Mulligan, 


37 

19 

17 

18 
19 
17 

17 
19 

18 
19 

19 

20 
18 
18 
18 

19 
18 

17 

20 

18 
16 
16 
18 
16 
19 
16 
16 
17 

17 

18 
16 
15 
19 
19 
18 
17 
17 
22 


E. C. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

E. C. 

R. C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

R. C. 

R. C. 

E. C. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

R. C. 

R. C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R. C. 

D. 

R. C. 
Pres. 
R. C. 
.Pres. 
D. 

Pres. 

r. c. 


Schoolmaster, . 
Parmer, . 
Schoolmaster, . 
Bleacher, . 
Schoolmaster, . 

Ditto, 

Farmer, 

Bridewell keeper 
Carpenter, 
Labourer, 
Parmer. . 
Schoolmaster, . 
Farmer, . 
Weaver, . 
Postmaster, 
Parmer, . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Labourer, 
Parmer, . 
Teacher, . 
Parmer, . 

Ditto, , 

Ditto, 

Pedler, 
Inn-keeper, 
Parmer, . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Shoemaker, 

Ditto, 

Parmer, . 
Bailiff, 
Inn-keeper, 
Parmer, . 

Ditto, 

Teacher, . 


Glenarm N.S., . 
Ballymena, 

Laymore N.S., . 
Bailyeaston N.S.. 
Culdaff, 

Carninney N.S., 
Glenarm N.S. , . 
Ballymena N.S., . 
Ditto, . 

Broughshane N.S., 
Craigy warren N.S., 
Lisnacreagh N.S., 
Seymour’s- bridge N.S 
Cushendall N.S., 
Malin N.S., 
Ballymena N.S., 
Cushendall N.S., 
Ballymena Model S., 
Broughshane N.S., 
Oldstoue N.S., . 
Ballymena Model S., 
Kamelton N.S., 
Ahoghill N.S., . 
Glenarm N.S., . 
Ditto, . 

Newtownards N.S., 
Freestone-quarry N.S 
Bailyeaston N.S., 
Upper Tannybrake, 
Glenavy N.S., . 

Ballymena Model S., 
Randalstown N.S., 
Bailyeaston N.S., 
Donegal N.S., . 

3allyclare N.S., . 
rV indy gap N.S., 
Ballycarry, 
Castletown N.S., 





Table XV. gives a list of tbe Monitresses who hare 



Name. 


Age. 


Religious 

Denomi- 

nations. 


Former occupation or 
that of Paronts. 


Where educated. 




Matilda Drummond, . 
Bridget Quig, 
Maryanne Quin, . 
Charlotte Douglas, 
Anna Sheil, 

Ellen O’Rawe, 
Margaret Anne Quate, 
Sarah Laverty, . 

J ane Brown, 

Charlotte M ‘Gregor, *. 
Rose M'Donald, . 
Maryanne Irwine, 
Matilda Hanna, . 
Maryanne Plynn, . 

Anna Hunter Kea, 


16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

15 

16 

15 
.19 
17 

14 

16 
17 

15 

16 


Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 


Schoolmaster, . 
Lapper, 
Pensioner, 
Police, 

Coast Guard, . 
Dealer, 

Tailor, 

Parmer, . 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Workman, 
Farmer, . 
Schoolmaster, . 
Coast Guard, . 
Schoolmaster, . 


Clinty N.S., . • 

Sheddings N.S., . 
Aboghile F.N.S., 
Ahogliile F.N.S., 
Glenarm F.N.S,, 
Randalstown, 
Sheddings N.S , . ■ 

Ballymena Dist. Mod. N.S., 
Clinty N.S. , 

Bally carton N.S., 
Ballymena Dist. Mod., 
Craigbilly N.S., . 
Ballymena N S., 
Garrinpoint, 

Milirow N.S., 
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the Institution from its opening, until the end of December, 1854 : — Appendix G. 





Date of 
entering. 


Time of 
training. 


] 

Cause of removal and destination. | 




Mar 23, 1849, 


12 months, . 


Clerk in Office, Marlborough-street. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Seymour’s-bridge N.S. 






19 months, . 


Course of training finished. 






6 months, . 


Died of fever. 




Dec. 15, 1849, 


5 months, 


Emigrated to United States. 






12 months, . 


Clerk in Office, Marlborough-st. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Millrow N.S. 




Ditto, 


9 months, . 


Ajipointed to Ballymena Workhouse N.S. 






Ditto, 


Dismissed for insubordination- 




June 24, 1850, 


12 months, . 


Appointed to AughenacleaghN.S. 




June 10, 1850, 


11 months, . 


Appointed to Moorfield N.S. 




Ditto, 


I month, 


Unfit to perform his duties from bad health. 




Sept. 1G, 1850, 


12 months, . 


Appointed to Magheralane N. S. 




Oct. 1, 1850, . 


11 months, . 


Appointed to Ivilmore N.S. 




Oct. 15, 1850, 


12 months, . 


Appointed to Templemoyle N.S. 




Jan. 1, 1851, . 


7 months, . 


Appointed to Carnlea N.S. 




Ditto, 


1 2 months, . 


Appointed to Knocknacuny N.S. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Monaghan N.S. 




July 21, 1851, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Rathmore N.S. 




Dec. 2, 1851, 


Ditto, 


Course finished. 




Dec. 8, 1851, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Parade N.S. 




Feb. 19, 1852, 


10 months, . 


Dismissed for insubordination. 




Mar. 1, 1852, 


12 months, . 


Appointed to May boy N.S. 




Marl, 1852, 


3 months, . 


Resigned. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 




Nov. 1, 1852, 


12 months, , 


Appointed to Parade N.S. 




Dec. 1, 1852, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Crumkill N. S. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Going to school to learn classics. 




Feb. 1, 1853, . 


6 months, . 


Appointed to Loughgill N.S. 




April 1, 1853, 


24 months, . 


Enlisted. 




April 4, 1853, 


12 months, . 


Money nick N.S. 




Nov. 14, 1853, 


10 months, . 


Emigrated to United States. 




Feb. 15, 1854, 


12 months, . 


Gone to training-class, Dublin. 






6 months, . 


Assistant in Whitehouse N.S. 




Ditto, 


12 months, . 


Appointed to Antrim Poor Law Union N.S. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Rathmore N.S. 




April 4, 1854, 


3 days, 


No cause assigned. 



IY. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Ballymena. 



entered tie Institution since its opening, in 1849 : — 



i 


Date of 
entering. 


Time of 
training. 


Cause of removal and destination. 


1 


June 1, 1849, 


36 months, . 


Appointed to Connor N.S. 








Course of training finished. 




Ditto, 


16 months, . 


Appointed to Carnlough F.N.S. 




Ditto, 


8 months, . 


Resigned. 




Mar. 1, 3850, 




Ditto. 




Aug. 1 , 1850, 




Gone to conduct a school at Ballinmoney. 




Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Appointed to Strabane N.S. 




July 1, 1850, 




Course of training completed. 


| 


Dec. 1, 1851, 




Still in the Establishment. 




July 1, 1852, 


27 months, . 


Gone to conduct Bally-carry N.S. 




June l, 1853, 





Still in the establishment. 




Jan. 1 , 1854, 




Ditto. 




Aug. 1 , 1854, 


15 months, . 


Got married. 




Jan. 1, 1855, 


1 4 months, . 


Resigned — leaving Ireland. 




Ditto, *• 


— 


Still in the establishment. 



[Distribution, Ac. 
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Appendix G-. Distribution of tlie Hours devoted to study by the Pupil-Teachers. — 
TTT “ — , Evening, from past 5 till £ past 7. 

IY. Renorts on ° * x 



District Model 
Schools. _ 

Day. 

Ballymena. 


H. M. H. M. 

5 30 to 5 50 


H. M. n. M. 

5 50 to 6 30 


H. M. H. M. 

6 30 to 7 0 


H. 31. H. 31. 

7 0 7 30 


Monday, . 


Penmanship. 


Geometry and 
Algebra. 
Master present. 


Lessons on 
Reasoning and 
Money Matters 
Master present. 


Book-keeping. 


Tuesday, . 


Elocution. 
Master present. 


Geometry and 
Mensuration. 
Master present. 


Grammar and 
Derivations. 


Arithmetic. 


Wednesday. 


Penmanship. 


Mechanics, &c. 
Master present. 


Geography 
Master present. 


Book-keeping. 
Master present. 


Thursday, . 


Geography. 


Geometry and 
Algebra. 


Lessons on 
Reasoning and 
Money Matters. 


Arithmetic. 
Master present. 


Friday, 


Penmanship. 


Mechanics and 
J Mensuration. 


Grammar and 
Derivations. 
Master present. 


Essay. 

Master present. 


Saturday, . 


Writing from 
Dictation. 
Master dictating. 


Agricultural 
Chemistry, 
Patterson’s 
Zoology, &c. 
Master present. 


Elocution. 
Spelling-book 
Superseded. 
Master present 


Geography. 
Master present. 



On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from k past 4 till | past5 
o’clock to ho devoted to miscellaneous reading in study, when not called Dj 
Mr. Given to other duties. 



Programme of subjects studied by Pupil-Teachers. 

Grammar. — Greater part of Sullivan’s. 

Etymology. — All the etymologies in Spelling Book. 

Spelling Book. — Almost all, except the synonyines. 

Descriptive Geography in the Lesson Books, and all the maps. 
Geography Genei'alized. — Eight chapters. 

History. — Historical sketches in Eiftli Book. ^ 

Natural History contained in Lesson Books; Patterson’s Classifica- 
tion, with some of his illustrations. .. 

Lesson Bools.— Second; Sequel ; Third ; Fourth (Mineral, Vegetable 
Animal Kingdoms, Descriptive Geography, Hebrew History, Stories, 
Poetry) ; Fifth (first nine lessons and Mechanics). 

Beading. — To read poetry with intelligence. 

Money Matters. — All. 

Logic. — First eight chapters. 

Arithmetic. — To Involution and Evolution. 

Algebra, — To Simple Equations. 
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Appendix G. 



IV. Reports on 
DistHct Model 



Mensuration. — Plane surfaces ; a few problems in solids. 

Geometry.— Two books. 

Ronk-keeviriQ ." — Four sots. ... « S’ 

Agricultural Class Book. -First four chapters, and selections from 

tbe re 5 t. • Ballymena. 

V ritino- dictation, composition, vocal music, and drawing. 

The statistical returns which I have given in tins report, will enable 
the Commissioners to see at a glance the prosperous state of the Bally- 
mena Model Schools. In my report for next year, I hope to be able 
to trivc a more detailed account of the working of each department of 
L%liool • and I also hope to be able to draw the attention of tie 
C mumpers to tbe feasibility of extending the usefulness of the 
institution, particularly in respect to the training of monitors ami 

conclusion, I feel very happy to he aide to report, that during 
the past year the teachers and all concerned in the working of the 
school, have discharged their respective duties faithfully, abl), aul 

SUC Thavethe honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Patrick Joseph Keenan, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 

Joint Report upon the Examination of the Children attending the Ballymena. 
Bali, them. District Model National School, for the year l<-55 
by Patrick JosErn Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector, and John 
Carlisle, Estp, District Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit, for the information of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, our report upon the examination of he 
pupils attending the Ballymena District Model National School, for tho 

' ./bw awarding Premiums.— As usual the 
pupils attending the different departments of this school 
to a lengthened and minute examination on the various branches w hich 
they had been studying throughout the year-embmeing 1 1 eouri ie of 
subjects tolerably extensive, as will be seen by a reference to he pio- 
grammes prepared by the teachers for their respective departments, 

copies of which are appeuded to this report. _ was 

Tl.is preliminary, and to a great extent private examina on was 
carried on during school hours daily, on tho 5th, Cth, i th, btb, 10tb, 

11th. and 12th December, 1S55, and on the 13th the public ■ 
tion was conducted in the infant schoolroom, as being woA teoMlemi 
convenient. On this ' occasion the clergymen, f au J> “ ,l . .f 
the pupils from the town and neighbourhood, interested ra the ^success 

and eitended usefulness of the school, were m attendance and, not 
withstanding the season and inclemency of the we , . , 

were quite as large as at any former period since the opening of the 

“‘ihe'arranuements for the examination of the different classes were 
somewhat different to that adopted under similar circu^ncffi on pre- 
vious occasions, inasmuch as the exercises were alums ‘ c ?“ 

ducted by the teachers themselves. The junior pupi ie of “P®*™ 

schools wore examined first in the subjects sclectc iy - 
acquirements and mental training. They all displayed a very fam 
amount of correct and useful information, eonsidermg tom opportnm 
ties ; and the recital of some school rhymes by tbe infants was in sty e 
and manner every thing that could be desired. 

YOL. II. 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [ 1855 . 

Tlie examination of the senior classes of boys and girls was carried 
on by Mr. Given and Mrs. Hopkins, who went through the duties pre- 
scribed for them upon the occasion very creditably and satisfactorily, 

The literary and scientific parts of the examination were occasionally 
varied by the senior classes singing those songs, duets, and rounds 
which they had prepared, and which are referred to in the programmes 
of subjects for examination already alluded to. We must here remark 
and we do so with pleasure, that the style and execution of the music 
were most admirable, and reflect the highest credit upon Miss Cosgrave 
and Mr. Given, to whom the superintendence of it has been intrusted. 
It has hitherto been looked upon as a voluntary exercise both by 
teachers and pupils, and as it is sustained and carried on through pure 
appreciation of the pleasure and improvement it affords, we are happy 
to say the exertions of all have been amply successful and praiseworthy. 

Premiums — During the past year the teachers have been particu- 
larly careful to keep an accurate record of the answering of each child 
at the repetitions which are held on Fridays from half-past ten till 
twelve o’clock. This record we have compared with the notes taken 
at the preliminary examination, and have found a remarkable coinci- 
dence in almost every point. So fairly, clearly, and concisely did these 
records appear to us to be drawn up, that we resolved to make them 
the basis on which the premiums should be awarded. We, therefore, 
laid down the following principles in adjudicating the rewards placed 
at our disposal by the Commissioners of National Education : — 

I. That no pupil shall receive a premium who has not been in at- 
tendance for three consecutive months previous to the examination. 

II. That no pupil who has been asked or has answered less than the 
average number of questions proposed to a class on any given subject, 
shall be entitled to a premium in that subject. 

III. That the value of the premiums shall be for the subjects for a 
fifth class, five shillings ; fourth class, four shillings ; third class, 
three shillings j sequel, two shillings and six pence ; second class, 
two shillings ; and first class, one shilling. 

IV. That no pupil shall receive premiums in money for more than 
two separate subjects, but bis superior answering on more shall be noted 
on his certificate, and be or she shall obtain a first class premium. 

V. That the premiums be divided into three classes : — 

1st class — For superior answering on three or more subjects. 

2nd „ „ two subjects. 

3rd „ „ one subject. 

In accordance with the above scheme wo distributed — 

6 first class premiums ) 

2 second „ v In the Boys’ School. 

14 third „ ) 

4 first class premiums j 
4 second „ i In the Girls* School. 

12 third „ J 

1 second class premium 1 T T * , , , 

8 third ( Infant 8 behoof. 

Making 10 first class, 7 second class, and 34 third class premiums, 
for 92 boys, 68 girls, and 43 infants. 

W e hope the method which we have adopted will have a good and 
salutary tendency on the pupils frequenting the school, in promoting 
regular and systematic preparation and punctual attendance, without 
which a teacher’s efforts are too often rendered unfruitful and unap- 
preciated. Indeed, to a great extent, it has already done so, for the 
attendance at the weekly repetitions is unusually regular and punctual. 
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I'l the male school Mr. Given originated and continues to carry out Appesdix G. 
a most systematic and suitable plan for increasing the efficiency of his IT . EeportJ on 
school, liy the adoption of monthly syllabuses of the course of instruc- District Model 
iion for each class, from the second upwards. Such a course tends to Schools, 
promote orderly habits of study, to arouse and stimulate the energies Ba „ a _ 
of the pupils ; for the lessons, as to their nature and length, are no 
longer an arbitrary matter, to he settled from day to day, but a well- 
devised regular method, by which each child must know the lessons 
and repetitions for a month ; and should he be compelled by family or 
other circumstances to remain at home for a day or a week, he has the 
means if he has the time for preparing the same lessons at home, that 
his schoolfellows do at school ; and he also knows, what is expected 
front him on his return if he desires to keep pace with liis class. . 

In conformity with this arrangement, Mr. Given has, from time to 
time, been giving instrnetions in objects of natural history and natural 
philosophy ; and at the examinations a senior class was examined on 
the theory of the steam engine, on which occasion the pupils acquitted 
themselves very satisfactorily. Some nice stanzas upon steam, written 
by Mr. Given, in addition to instructing the children, served to show 
how a thoughtful teacher may blend literature and science together, 
and make the study of the one favourable to the cultivation of the other. 

Stanzas on such subjects are desirable in another important respect, for 
they tend to lessen the grossness of mere utilitarian pursuits, and illus- 
trate how the rough things aud the useful things we hear of as only in 
the factory, on the railroad, or at the bottom of the mine, may still 
afford material for the refinements of poetry and the spirit of song. 

In the female school, Mrs. Hopkins, in addition to her other duties, 
continues to superintend, in a most satisfactory manner, the sewed and 
other work provided by tbo pupils; and the specimens, both plain and 
fancy, exhibited by the pupils on the day of examination, were alike 
creditable to themselves and their superintendent. This branch was 
undertaken by Mrs. Hopkins some months after her appointment here, 
on the removal of the workmistress ; and we are happy to add, that 
under her unremitting attention, the school has almost double the at- 
tendance it had at any period since its opening at this season of the year. 

Annexed are tubulated returns showing the proficiency of the pupils 
examined, and which will be found, on comparison, to contrast favour- 
ably with those of former years. 

A return is also annexed showing the style in which tlie teachers 
made out the results of the examinations held weekly, and noted by. 
them at the time, and to which we have referred in a previous part ol 
this report. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

Patrick Joseph Keenan, Head Inspector. 

John Carlisle, District Inspector. 

To the Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



VOL. II. 



[Ketoen. 

qZ 
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Return allowing the Proficiency of tlio Pupila in the various branches up»n which they were examined. 



answer satisfactorily on subjects of Lesson Books, 

„ tolerably, 

parse etymologically with tolerable accuracy, 

„ syntactically, and exhibit a fair knowledge of grammar 

„ ,, with tolerable accuracy, ....... 

write a sentence from dictation with readiness and correctness, . . . 

write the substance of a lesson, read twice, with tolerable accuracy of expression 

and grammatical construction, 

trace blank maps, and answer fairly on local geography, 

answer satisfactorily in mathematical and physical geography, .... 

write a good hand with ease and neatness of execution 

write and solve pretty correctly, from dictation, questions in Simple Rules, con- 
taining seven places of figures, 

solve questions in Compound litdos, Reduction, and Proportion, with tolerable 

„ ^ „ ,. ,. and above, . 

answer readily and pretty correctly in first ten rules of Mental Arithmetic, . 

work questions correctly iii Mensuration of Plane Superficies 

demonstrate either tho whole or portions of the First Book of Euclid, . 
answer satisfactorily on Algebra, ......... 
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Appendix G. 

Programme for Annual Examination. Male Department. Di!tric?Model 

Pint Class .— Lesson Books : to read, spell, and explain all First Sch "]^_ 
Book' Geography : outline ot tlie great natural divisions of the map u a iiy„ w ,. a . 
of the world? Arithmetic : to count correctly and intelligently up to 
10U ■ to read any number up to 100 ; to add mentally two or more 
di-its whose sum .shall not exceed 20 or 30. Grammar : to know the 
vowel sounds and stops. Natural history : to describe ill their own 
hm-un'-e, and point out the pictures of the animals mentioned in their 
lvsJrms” Miscellaneous : to name the days of the week, and the months 
and seasons of the year. Writing : to write on slates. 

Second Class (Junior Division) — Lesson Books : to read and explain 
thirty-five pages of Second Book, and all First Book. Grammar : to 
know the noun, article, verb, and adjective ; to name the syllables in 
a word Arithmetic : to read and set down any number of three places 
of figures : to be able to work on slates or black board simple questions 
in Addition and Subtraction ; to know the Addition and Subtraction 
tables and Multiplication table as far as 6 times. Geography : to 
know the outlines of the Map of the World. Writing : to write on 
paper : to repeat correctly and neatly such lessons as are in rhyme. 

1 Second Class (Senior Division). Arithmetic : in addition to above, 
to read and set down any number of four and five places. Multipli- 
cation table as far as 6 times.; to odd and subtract. Lesson Books . 
to read, spell, and explain eiglity-five pages, Second Book, contamm 
religions and moral lessons, fables, and natural history. o • 

m Sequel V cliss {Junior Division).— Lesson Books : to read, epell, and 
explain fifty pages, containing tlio history of Columbus, and of William 
Hutton, Sequd No. 2, and to answer simple questions on the select 
matter of Second Book ; to repeat the poetry in above lessons Gram 
mar : to select tbc article, noun, and verb from easy sentences : the r 
dailv lessons. Geography : map of the World and Europe. Arith- 
metfc : to read and set down any number of five or six P la “ 8 ^ 
to work questions in the three first rules ; to know the mult ntatfum 
and pence tables ; to write out from memory m proper order, the names 

of the months of the year. r TWL-« • 

Sequel Class (^Senior Division). -In addition to above i-Le on Book 
lo read, spell, and explain about 16+ pages. Natural histo^. to 
know and describe from the pictures, the birds cm, finned m the 
ornithology of Sequel, No. 2. Arithmetic : to read and set down any 
number of six and seven places of figures, to— • * 
personal pronoun, adjective, and adverb, from easy 1 

daily lessons. Arithmetic: to work questions in the four^mplc rules 
to Short Division ; to know the table of tune , o 
memory any part of the Multiplication i table ; to write out from 
memory in proper order, tlie names of the mont s y > 

the number of days in each. „ i 

Third Class (Junior Division ). — -Lesson Boohs : o j ^VjL ura l 
explain fifty pages of Third Book, containing man a * subiect 
history, and moral stories, and to answer questions on tho subject 
matter of Sequel No. 2, such as history of Columbus WiUi^ H^ton 
ornithology, V Natural history -. pictures m school *o iltotrate 
Natural history. Poetry to be committed to memory. ^ 

know the grammar lessons in Third Book ; to is 1 ‘ , . . 

of speech in their reading lessons, and give their e , use ^ j n 

know and be able to write down the characters 
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punctuation. Dictation : to write down easy sentences from dictation. 
Arithmetic : to read and set down six or seven places of figures ; a part 
in Simple Rules up to Short Division ; the other in Compound Rule* 
up to Compound Multiplication. Tables : all the more useful arith- 
metical tables. Mental arithmetic : first nine rules : Board’s Trea- 
tise. Spelling : Dr. Sullivan’s Spelling Book, Parti., “Words similar 
in sound, hut differing in spelling and signification ;” also, to spell the 
more difficult words in their lessons, or any sentence selected from them. 
Geography : to know the maps of the World, Europe, Ireland, and 
Asia. 

Third Glass (Senior Division, in addition). — Lesson Books : about 
105 pages, containing Scripture lessons and additional natural his- 
tory. Arithmetic : Compound Rules and Reduction of Money ; to read 
and set down eight or nine places of figures. Grammar : to know 
what is meant by accent and emphasis. Both divisions to write out 
from memory the time and money tables. 

Fourth Class (alone). — Lesson Books : to read and explain about 
fifty pages of Fourth Book, containing the three kingdoms of nature 
illustrated by pictures ; also, the greater part of Third Book, contain- 
ing Scripture history, natural history, manufactures, &c. Grammar : 
to parse common prose sentences in Fourth Book syntactically. Ety- 
mology: to know the prefixes, affixes, and roots, in their lessons. 
Geography: mathematical form and motions of the earth, physical; 
that contained in the Third Book; small Geography, maps of all the 
continents, and Ireland and England. Arithmetic : to know Propor- 
tion and Practice ; to know the theory processes of the foregoing rides; 
to kuow all the important tables, and to be able to write out from 
memory in a neat and correct form any one of them. Dictation : to 
write sentences from Fourth, or any sentences from Third Book, 
Mensuration : to know some of the definitions of geometry, and to 
draw on a slate any of the simple geometrical figures. 

Fifth Glass (alone) Junior Division. — Lesson Books : to read and 
'explain the first nine lessons in Fifth Book, on the rotundity of the 
earth, mountains, oceans, rivers, lakes, the atmosphere, winds, cur- 
rents, rains, dew, &c., also the lessons on the mechanical powers (illus- 
trated by diagrams) ; also those lately promoted from Fourth Class, to 
answer on the most important portions of the Fourth Book. Senior.— 
Geometry: two divisions — first, about thirty propositions in Book L; 
second, Books I. and II. Arithmetic : Proportion, Simple and Com- 
pound, Practice, Interest. Discount, Fractions. Grammar : to analyze 
and parse complex sentences. Etymologies : to know the prefixes, 
affixes, and roots in their lessons ; also to know the English etymo- 
logies in Sullivan’s Grammar, and the Latin and Greek roots in same. 
Dictation : to write sentences from Fifth, or any sentence from Fourth 
Book. Geography : greater part of Geography Generalized, chiefly 
mathematical and physical. Maps : same as Fourth Class. Agri- 
cultural. Class Book : selections from, relating to soils, . drainage, 
manures, &c. 

Fifth Class (Senior Division). — Algebra : two divisions ; first four 
rules, and Simple Equations.] Mensuration: two divisions; fh$t, 
Plane Surfaces to Polygons ; second, the remainder of Plane Surfaces. 
Logic : first six chapters of “ Easy Lessons.” 

Fourth and Fifth Classes (together). — Spelling Book Superseded: 
..Parts I., IV., and V., new edition; rules for spelling and English 
etymologies. Physical geography : to know causes of climates, winds, 
currents, tides, rains, &c,, (illustrated by diagrams).; the British 
.Empire. M eutal arithmetic ; greater part of Board’s Treatise. Zoology • 
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Cuvier’s and Patterson’s classifications, illustrated by the large new Appkotix G. 
diagrams of “ Tke Animal Kingdom at one view.” Composition : to IT _ Rcports on 
write out from memory tke substance of a fable or skort story read District Model 
twice ■ to know tke forms of epistolary correspondence, and kow to SchooU^ 
address, and subscribe, letters, Sec. Reading poetry : to read selections 
of poetrv from Fourth and Fifth Books. Steam engine : to know tke 
history and tkeory of tke steam engine, and to point out its parts 
(illustrated by diagrams'). 



Singing . — (Boys and Girls). 

■ Christmas Day, . . ■ Williem. 

The Wheel, .... Ditto. 

“ Sing for the Oak Tree,” . . Words by Mary Howitt. 

The Father’s Return. 

The Canadian Boat Song, . . Words by Moore. 

Birda . . . . . Words by Mary Howitt. 

The Savoyard’s Song. 

The Evening, . HuUaJi. 

Bounds “ Follow to the Playground.”— Words by the President 
Teacher. 

“ Hark ! tke Merry Model Bells 1” 

God save the Queen S 



Female School. 

Second Class. — Second Book : reading and explanation, from page 
31 to page 74. By rote — all the poetical pieces in Second Book. 
Spelling : the words which occur in lessons. Parts of speech : article, 
noun, verb, and adjective. Maps : the World and Europe. ^ Tables : 
Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, to 6 times. Slate arithmetic : 
[Notation and Numeration to hundreds, and addition of simple numbers. 
Mental arithmetic : first rule. Writing : short copies on paper and 

” Sequel Class.— Sequel, No. 2 : from page IS to page 63. Sequel, 
No. 1 : “The Peaches,” page 29 ; “Good Manners,” I. and II. part, page 
83: “The Lighthouse,” page 1 SI ; and “The Ligkthousernan’s Daughter, 
page 1S3. Spelling Book : Part I., and to page 26, for those less 
advanced. Grammar : article, noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, and 
preposition. Geography : preliminary definitions, from P a S e r'l 
page 29. Maps of Europe and Ireland, and general outline of Map oi 
the World. Tables : Multiplication, pence and shillings, blate arith- 
metic : first four simple rules. Mental arithmetic : first three rules. 

Third Class. — Lesson Book (Third). Natural history: “The Wolf, page 
30: “The Fox,” page 35 ; “The Lion,” page 39; “Anecdote oi a 
Lion,” page 42 ; “ The Deer,” page 45 ; “The Rein-Deer, page 53 ; 
“The Dog,” page 55; “The Tiger,” page 68. Manufactures: Glass, 
page 12 ; Silk, page 20 ; Paper, page 225 ; Salt, page 2 5b ; Pms, page 
262. Stories and Fables: “The Dog and his Relations page 23; 
“The Fox and the Goat,” page 37 ; “ The Stag Drinking, page 4 , 
“ The Lost Camel,” page 217 ; “How to make the best of it, page *3o. 
Scripture history: History of Joseph, from page b6 to page * 
Poetical pieces in Third Book : — “A Minute,’ page i 1 , he 
Gleaner,” page 38 ; “ The Better Land,” page 241 ; The Northern 

Seas,” page 224. Spelling Book : first and second part, and for lower 

division, or less advanced, to page 26. Grammar : from the beginning 
to page 59 (large print) ; and to page 43 for those lately promoted 
(largo print). Geography (small) : preliminary definitions, troin page 
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21 to page 32, with the counties and chief towns of Ireland, and the 
shires and chief towns of Scotland. Blank maps : Europe, Ireland 
and Scotlaud. Tables : Multiplication, Pence, Troy, Apothecaries, and 
Avoirdupois weight. Slate arithmetic. Mental arithmetic: first six 
rules ; compound* rules, and reduction of the above weights ; and for 
those lately promoted, Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication. 

Fourth Glass. — Lesson Book (Fourth). Natural history: “The Mineral 
and Vegetable Kingdom,” from page 2 to page 30. Geography, des- 
criptive : from page 52 to page 126. Scripture history : from page 
161 to page 179. Read and explain poetical pieces in Fourth Book. 
Book of Poetry: by rote— Vol. L, page 192, “ The Beacon ;” VoL II., 
page 95, “Christmas Morning;” Vol. II., page 511, “The Light of 
Home.” Spelling Book Superseded : Parts I., II., and III. ; rules for 
spelling ; (for higher division), English etymologies, Latin and Greek, 
prefixes, affixes, and Latin and Greek roots in Fourth Book. Grammar: 
rules of syntax for high division ; and from page 21 to page 5G for 
low division. Parsing : from Lesson Book, syntactically. Geography 
Generalized : first eight chapters (high division only), and two first 
chapters for those lately admitted. Geography, descriptive : all the 
outline maps. Slate arithmetic : Compound Rules, Reduction, and 
Simple Proportion. Mental arithmetic: first eight rules (high division), 
and six for those in low division, lately admitted. Tables : all in small 
Table Book. Dictation : from any of the Lesson Books, or composition, 
from Sequel or Third Book. 



Ballymena District Model Schools. 

Infant Department. 

Sequel Glass. — Lesson Books : reading, spelling, and explanation of 
107 pages of Sequel No. 1 ; stories, fables, and poetical pieces in Second 
Book. Writing : on paper. Geography : the World, Asia, Europe 
(outline), Ireland (outline). Tables : Multiplication to 12 times. 
Parts of speech : to tell the parts of speech of any simple senteuce. 
Slate arithmetic : Notation, five places of figures, and Addition; also 
to write out the Multiplication table. 

Second Class ( Third Section). — Lesson Books : reading, spelling, and 
explanation of S7 pages of Second Book. Writing : on paper. Geo- 
graphy : the World, Europe, Ireland. Tables : Multiplication, to G 
times. Parts of speech : the article, noun, and verb. Slate arith- 
metic : To read and set down three places of figures. Addition. 

Second Class {Second Section). — Lesson Books : reading, spelling, 
and explanation of thirty pages of Second Book. First section : — Lesson 
Books : reading, spelling, and explanation of fourteen pages of Second 
Book. For those two sections : — Writing: on slates and paper. Geogra- 
phy : the World, Europe. Tables : Multiplication, to 5 times. Parts 
of speech : the article, noun, and verb. Slate arithmetic : to read 
and set down three places of figures. 

First Class. — Lesson Books: first, second, and third sections of 
First Book, for the three classes. Writing : on slates. Geography : 
the World. Tables: Multiplication to 4 times, and adding to 20. 
Parts of speech : article and noun. 



[Tabus* 
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Ballymena National Model School— Female Depaiwmest.— (Specimen). 



Margaret M‘Ciiutock, 
Mary K Grca.-~ 



/a Montgomery, 
za Longulin, 



^tjnghes, . 



3 247/21G 
3 180/135" 
4; 78/39 



05-8 86/67 

76- 2 2-27/152 
67-2 237/131 
68 0, 267/182 

77- 2 128/87 
08-9 103/72 


116/77 

247/217 

224/139 

163/129 

124/107 


71-71 106/81 
34-4 70/44 
78-1 66/50 

59-5 8/4 

82-3, 38/31 
80-9, 30/20 


118/89 

70/49 

50/46 


36/31 

30/30 


79-oj 110/104 


■SB 



Is 



no ' ;n; 

"7" 

106/99 

131/118 



■ ■" s’ 

8 " Si 
30/49 
82/32 



32/82 

22/22 



892/374 3 

:;:S ■:? 

62 '63 



20/20 

1 192/17.' 
7 191/181 
!i:i <;;; 
88/79 



292/261 A 
34/34 ! 



237/137 
38/40 
”4 'S' I 
72/40 



78/46 , 
201/131 
2"7/134| 
200/39 1 
32/20 
62/82 
"i,; 74 



179/143' 
186/126 
214 '147 
46/27 

W/M 
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Appendix G. No. 6. Report upon tlie Coleraine District Model bcnooL for the 

„ r year 1 655, by Patrick Joseph Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector of 

DbtriSodd 1 National Schools. 

Schools. Belfast, 1850. 

Coleraine. Gextlemex I have the honour of submitting the following llcport 

upon the Coleraine District Model School, for the year 1855 

In the early part of last year it was reported to the Board that in 
many important respects ou'e of the departments of this school was in 
an unsatisfactory state; and in obedience to the instructions contained 
in a letter dated 3rd May, 1855. which I received from the Board, I 
made a careful examination of the school, and reported the result in 
my Special Report of the 15th June. In this report I entered very 
minutely into the whole state of the school, and proposed means to 
insure its permanent usefulness and efficiency. The Commissioners 
have my Report, I believe, still under consideration, and 1 shall, 
therefore, content myself on the present occasion by giving tho 
statistics of the institution for the past year. 

The following Table (I ) shows the Average Number on Rolls, Daily 
Attendance, and tlie Centesimal Proportion ot^the latter to the former 
for twelve months ending December, 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855 : 



Average Number on Rolls 
for 12 Months ending, 
with December, . 



1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 



Average Number in Daily f jg-g’ 
attendance for 12 Months/ 1354 ’ 
ending with December, . I 

Centesimal proportion off 1852, 
Average attendance to) 1853, 
No. on Rolls for ISMonths j 1854, 
ending with December, v.1855. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


77’5 


G2-8 


101-5 


68-4 


71-8 


55* 


Go -4 


66 3 


53-8 


48-4 


62-6 


55 5 


41-9 


42-7 


40-4 


48-1 


69*4 


77-1 


Cl -5 


80-5 


58-3 


77-0 


61-8 


72 *5 



Infants. 



50-6 


190-9 


50-9 


220’S 


48* 


174-8 


44-7 


17(3-4 


38-5 


140-7 


30-9 


1490 


27-5 


112-1 


24-5 


1130 


75-4 


GG 4 


Gl-5 


G7-8 


57'3 


64-4 


54-8 


63* 



In the boys’ school there were fewer than during any of tlie previous 
years ; the same was the case ill the infants’ school, whilst in the girls 
school the number was greater than in 1852 or ISoi, but a few less 
than in 1853. The centesimal proportion of tlie average attendance 
to the number on rolls is best in the girls’ school. 

The prevalence of cholera in the early part of the year baa, ot 
course, the effect of reducing tho attendance very considerably. 

The next Table (II.) shows the Number on Rolls at the dmerent 
Rates of Payment in tho last week of December,. 1S52, oi, oi, 
and 1S55. The remarkable feature in this Table is the disparity 
between the number paying the Higher rates in the girls’ and the boys 
■schools ; in the latter, and in the infants’ school, the tendency oi 
fees is downwards, whilst it is steadily improving every year in tlie 
.girls’ department. The following return refers to the last week: in 
December only. It is necessary to observe this, or there will appe 
.to he a discrepancy between Table II. and Table III-, which give 
the sum of the fees for the whale year. 
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Number paying at the rate of 5s. per I 1853, 
quarter the last week in December, h 1A>4, 

f 18521 

Number nt the rate of 2s. 6 </.per quar- J 1 853, 
ter in the last week of December, .1 18.54, 
IJS55, 
?1852, 

Number at the rate of 1 s. 1 A. per quar- ) 1853, 
ter in the last week of December, A 1854, 
VJ855, 



Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


1 

Infants. 


Total. 


13 


16 


- 


29 


J3 


13 




26 


C 


19 


- 


25 


9 


20 


_ 


29 


4G 


30 


13 


89 


39 


32 


1 7 


78 


29 


24 


j 4 


57 


28 


34 


! 2 


64 


46 


17 


26 


89 


26 


15 


, 46 


87 


25 


10 


38 


73 


33 


15 


36 


84 



Table III. shows the Amount of 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Totals. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


.f. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


25 


4 


1 


27 11 


10 


11 


13 


6 


64 


9 


5 


26 


11 


3 


36 1 


9 


8 


15 


6 


71 


8 


6 


26 


16 


4 


27 12 


0 


6 


13 


5 


61 


1 


9 


23 


8 


10 


27 8 


1 


6 


1 


5 


56 


18 


4 


8 


16 


6 £ 


5 12 


104 


0 


18 


4* 


15 


7 


94 


9 


19 


0 


8 0 


1 


0 


12 


64 


18 


11 


n 


7 


12 


3 


5 7 


11 


0 


15 


5} 


13 


15 


7* 


8 


6 


64 


6 3 


5 


0 


9 


nl 


14 


19 


n 



the Years, • | 1 85sl S3 810 IT 8 1 6 1 5 56 18 4 

Virsu B 16 61 5 12 10J 0 18 4i 15 7 94 

Amount of Rcqui- l ,g 5 g’ 9 19 o" 8 0 1 0 12 6A 18 11 7^ 

sites sold in the/ 7 12 3 5 7 11 0 15 54 13 15 71 

Years, . • (jaM, 8 6 61 6 3 a 0 9 11? 14 19 11 

The following Table (IY.) shows the Number on Rolls in each Class 
the first week of 1855 , the Number Admitted into each Glass during 
the year, the Number Struck Off, and the Number Promoted from 
each Class during the year ; also the Number on the Rolls at the 
p nd of 1855 : — 



Number on Nolls in first ^ 
week of 1855, . . | 

Number admitted during j 
the year 1855, . . ' 

Number struck off during 
the year 1855, 

Number promoted from 
each class in 1 855, 

Number on Nolls last 
•week of 1855, 



Males, 


_ I 


I 

3 


13 


is 


11 


15 ! 


60 


Females, 


_ ! 


4 


2 


13 


23 


u ! 


53 


Infants, 


29 j 


8 


5 


- 


- 


— 


42 




3 


13 


15 


36 


23 


14 


10(5 


Females, 




_ 


13 


42 


42 


10 


107 


Infants, 


51 


26 


* 


- 


- 


— 




Males, 


2 


9 


12 


23 


12 




65 


Females, 




4 


6 


30 


31 


11 


82 


1 Infants, 


32 


12 


7 




- 






Males, 


1 


2 


8 


11 


9 


- 


<11 


Females, 




- 


4 


5 


- 


- 


a? 


1 Infants, 
( Males, 


25 


9 

5 


8 


20 


15 


22 


70 


^ Females, 


j - 


- 


5 


20 


34 


10 


69 


( Infants, 


23 


13 


2 


- 


“ 


— 





* These admissions include promotions and new admissions. 
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The next Table (V.) shows the Average Time spent by the Pupils of 
the different schools in advancing from class to class, and from sub- 
ject to subject : — 



Time spent before promotion in 


Bovs. 


Girls. 


Intuits. 


Average. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


Weeks. 


First Class 


17- 




20- 


18-6 


Second Class, .... 


2815 


25-9 


28- 


27-4 


Sequel Class, .... 


51-5 


30-7 


- 


41-1 


Third Class, .... 


50' 


39-5 


- 


44-7 


Fourth Class, .... 


43-5 


51*5 




47-5 


Averages, .... 


38T 


33-3 


24* 


35’8 


Arithmetic : 










Simple Rules, .... 


97- 


30-7 




_ 


Compound Rules, 


50- 


395 


- 




Reduction, .... 


40- 


31* 


“ 




Averages for Arithmetic, 


62-3 


337 




- 



It will be perceived by the preceding Table that the rate of progress 
exhibited by the girls is, on the average, much higher than that of the 
boys. 



Table VI. shows the Average Age of Children on Poolls in the last 
week of December, 1855. 



Boys, 

Girls, 



Average Age. Average Ag«. 

. 9-7 Infants, . . . . 4‘8 

. 12 -2 General Average, . 9* 



The high average of the girls’ ages, particularly as compared with 
the boys’, cannot but be regarded as a most interesting fact. It argues 
very strongly that when parents have a really good education at baud 
for their children, they are not slow to embrace it. It is to he remem- 
bered that \2’2 years is the average age, and not the maximum. 



Table VII. shows the Number of Children at different Ages on Rolls in 
the last week of December, 1855. 



| 

! Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Under 4 Years, 










2 


2 


4 Years old, 






_ 


_ 


20 


20 


5 „ 






_ 


_ 


10 


10 


6 „ 






_ 




8 


8 


7 „ 






1 


*2 


2 


5 


8 „ 






8 


2 


_ 


10 


9 „ 






14 


4 


_ 


18 


10 „ 






9 


7 


_ 


16 


11 






6 


7 


_ 


13 


12 „ 






10 


7 


_ 


17 


13. 






3 


7 


_ 


10 


14 „ 






3 


9 


_ 


12 


15 „ 






3 


1 


_ 


4 


10 






2 


3 


_ 


5 


Above 36 Years, 






1 


4 




5 



* The Infants do not learn higher than Simple Rules. 
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Whilst thero were only twelve over twelve years of age in the Appendix G. 
boys’ school, this table shows that there were exactly twice that mini- IV> Ke orts oa 
ber in the girls’ school. In the infants’ school it is remarkable that District Model 
there were more under than over five years of age. Schools. 

Coleraine. 

Table YIII. shows the Religious Denomination of the Children on 
Rolls for the last week of December, 1855. 



Religious Denomination. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


j Infants. 


Total. 


Established Church, . . j 


10 


0 


1 

1 4 


23 


Roman Catholics, . . j 


11 


13 


I 12 1 


36 


Presbyterians, . . j 


« 


41 


20 


108 


Other Dissenters, . . j 


2 


6 


2 ! 


10 


Totals, 


; 70 

1 


69 


| 3S 


177 



I regret to have to inform the Board that there were only two visits 
paid by any clergymen during the time of religious instruction during 
tbe whole of the year 1855. Of course the religious teaching was con- 
ducted by the teachers in the absence of the clergymen. 



Table IX. shows the Number on Rolls of the several Religious 
Denominations at the close of each of the years mentioned. 



Religious Denominations. 



, . 


Estab- 

lished 

Church. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Presby- 

terians. 


Other 

Denomi- 

nations. 


Totals. 


f Males, 


12 


14 


09 


2 


97 ■ 


1852. < Females, . 


13 


19 


29 


2 


63 


1 Infants, . 


8 


9 


21 


1 


39 


Total, . 


33 


42 


119 


5 


199 


( Males, 


13 


15 


50 


_ 


78 


1853, < Females, . 


11 


12 


35 


2 


60 


( Infants, . 


12 


9 


31 


1 


53 


Total, . 


36 


36 


116 


3 


191 


( Males, 


8 


13 


36 


3 


60 


1854, ^ Females, . 


9 


15 


25 


4 


53 


( Infants, . 


8 


10 


21 


3 


42 


Total, . 


25 


38 


82 


10 


155 


f Males, 


10 


11 


47 


2 


70 


1855, 1 Females, . 


9 


13 


41 


6 


69 


( Infants, . 


4 


12 


20 


2 


38 


Total, . 


23 


36 


108 


8 


177 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 



Appendix G. 

IV. Reports on 
District Model 
•Schools. 

Coleraine. 



Table 



X shows the Occupation of the Parents of the Children, and 
the Bates of Payment for 31st December, 1855. 







Quarterly. 


■ 


Numbers. 


5s. 


2s. 6c 1. 


Is. Id. 


Labourers, 

Servants, . 

Farmers, . 

^Mechanics, 

Shopkeepers, 

Clerks and Public Officers, 
Other Occupations, 

Private Persons, . 


12 

6 

58 

32 

33 
19 
12 

5 


16 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 


4 

30 

12 

16 

2 


12 

2 

12 

18 

12 

13 

11 

4 


Total, 


177 


29 


64 


84 



Table XI. shows the Destination of the Boys and Girls who left 
during the Year 1855. 



Destination. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Another School, 

Not known, . 

Became Teachers, 
Bad Health, . 
Apprenticed, 
Servants, . 

Emigrated, . 
Employed at home, . 
Left town, • 

To Infant School, 
Left for Winter, 


7 

20 

3 

16 

3 

3 

13 


2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

2 

32 

3 

l 

24 


9 

24 

4 

19 

13 

3 

2 

45 

3 

1 

24 


Totals, . 


65 


82 


147 



The large number whose destination is not known-twenty in the 
hojs' school and four in the girls’-shows that the -^jons between W 
teacbersand thepupilsaronotas ultimate as they ought. It ■aee cUray 
no thing but creditable to find that nearly onc-tlnrd of the ch.ldan 
who left 'the boys’ school, went off so unceremoniously , as to lea h 
master in h-uorai.ee of tlio cause of their leaving and, on U'C it 
Chit looks very strange that so many ^ 

the average for the whole year was only about 40, w ithout m i / , 
search of any kind having been made as to the cause of their 
or in respect to their destination. 



[Table XII. 
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Table XII. shows the Classification of the Pupils at the end of the App endix G. 

Year 1855. — - 



Subjects. 



I Boys | Girls | 



| Book I., ■. 

1 1 „ n.,. • 

jS j Sequel, 
p j Book III., 

II » IT "' • 

l „ V., . . 

Scripture Lessons, 
Sacred Poetry, . 

. f Parts of Speech only, 

| I Parsing anil Syntax, 

| 'j Derivations, 

*3 ^Composition, . 

£ f Lessons on Maps only 

jr ] „ • f Local, . 

t, "S b -g I 

c | 2.3 s Matliemntica 

C5 L & Physica 

f Tables only, 

■J Simple Rules, . 

~ Compound do., . 

S j Proportion, 

j Practice, Interest, &c 
Mental, 



- • 23 

- | 13 
5 j 2 

20 i - 

34 ; - 

10 I - 



33 
37 j 44 
57 I 54 
54 



- ! 33 
20 ’ 

44 | 

23 

i 15 

34 ' 

10 



70 i 44 



tb fOn Slates only, . 
■j* -l „ Paper, 
p: {.From Dictation, 



"Sewing, . 
Knitting, 

N etting, 
Embroider}-, . 
Straw Platting, 
t. Cutting Out, . 

"British Poets, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry, 
Algebra, . 

Book- keeping, 

Trigonometry, 

Reasoning, 

Agriculture, 

Navigation, 

Music, 

Drawing, . 



IY. Reports c 
" District Model 
Schools. 

" Coleraine. 



- i 24 

60 1 - 



60 33 



Table XIII.— Showing the names, tfc., of Pupil-Teachers who left 
during the year 1855. 



i 

Narno. 


Age. 


Religious 

Denominations. 


; F ormer 
1 Employment.! 
t or that of j 
! their Parents.) 


Where Educated. 


William Doherty, . 


17 


Homan Catholic, 


i 

j Farmer, . 


Bacan FT.S. 


Samuel Hoed, 


18 


EstablishedCliurch , 


1 Same, 


Lisnatunny. 


Edward Greenlees, 


23 


Presbyterian, 


Labourer, 


Ballycraigcv. 


Samuel Boyd, . ; 


19 


Presbyterian, 


1 

1 Farmer, . 

1 


ColeraineModel 

i 


Name. 


Whan 

| Appointed. 


Time of j 
Training. | 


Time of leaving, and destination. 


William Doherty, . 


May 9, 1855, 


1 Year, . 


May 10.1S35, Biiaincss'sliop). 


Samuil Hood, 


Dec. 


5,1854, 


1 Year, . 


Dec. 12, 1S.55, Teacher. 


Edward Greenlees, 


Dec. 6, 1854, 


, 10 Months,! 


OctoliorS, 1855, same. 


Samuel Boyd, 


Dec.l 1,1854 


j 10 Months,; 


October 3, 1855, same. 



VOL. II. 
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Appendix G. 

IV. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Coleraine. 



Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 

Table XIV. shows the Names, &c., of all the Pupil- 



Name. 


Age. 


Boligion. 


Former Employment, 
that of Parents. 


John Boyd, 


19 


Presbyterian, 


Farmer, 


Robert Hickeson, 


17 


Ditto, 


Teacher, 


James O’Kane, . 


17 


Roman Catholic, 


Pensioner, 


Arthur Wylie, 


16 


Established Church, . 


Teacher, 


Hugh Doherty, . 


17 


Roman Catholic, 


Farmer, 


John Kirkpatrick, 


22 


Dissenter, . 


Ditto, 


Charles M ‘David, 


IS 


Roman Catholic, 


Ditto, 


William Craig, . 


17 


Presbyterian, 


3.)itto, 


John Aikeu, 


17 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Edward Sheils, . 


Hi 


Roman Catholic, 


Teacher, 


Thomas M'Kay, . 


18 


Established Church, . 


Labourer, 


William Burns, . 


19 


Presbyterian, 


Farmer, 


Robert Cunningham, . 


16 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


George M * Murray, 


17 


Established Church, . 


Ditto, 


Peter Harbison, . 


18 


Presbyterian, 


Ditto, 


Samson M‘ Cotter, 


17 


Roman Catholic, 


Carpenter, 


John Boyle, 


16 


Ditto, 


Teacher, 


James Clarke, . 


17 


Presbyterian, 


Grocer, 


John Boyd Greaves, . 


15 


Established Church, . 


Dealer, 


Thomas Muirhead, 


16 


Ditto, 


Farmer, 


John Anderson, . 


19 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Daniel M‘Vicker, 


19 


Roman Catholic, 


Cooper, 


Thomas Scott, 


18 


Established Church, . 


Shoemaker, . 


William John Adams, . 


17 


Presbyterian, 


Labourer, 


Gage Boyd, 


18 


Ditto, 


Farmer, 


Henry M'Allister, 


16 


Roman Catholic, 


Teacher, 


Thomas Connor, . 


17 


Established Church, . 


Carpenter, 


Samuel Boner, 


IS 


Presbyterian, 


Farmer, 


George Starkey, . 


16 


Roman Catholic, 


Coast Guard, . 


James M‘Clelbmd, 


18 


Presbyterian, 


Farmer, 


William Doherty, 


18 


Roman Catholic, 


Ditto, 


Samuel Hood, 


18 


Established Church, . 


Ditto, 


Edward Greenlees, 


23 


Presbyterian, 


Ditto, 


Samuel Boyd, 


19 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Robert Hunter, . 


19 


Established Church, . 


Labourer, 


James M*Kenna, . 


16 


Roman Catholic, 


Farmer, 



Table XV. — Showing the Names, &c., of all Monitresses 



Name. 


Age. 


Boligion. 


Occupation of Parents. 




Bridget Griffith, 


17 


Roman Catholic, 


Master of Fisheries. 




Mary Caldwell, 


15 


Presbyterian, . 


Grocer, .... 




Marvanne Clarke, . 


16 


Ditto, 


Teacher of N.S., . 




Eliza Wylie, . 


18 


Established Church, 


Teacher, 




Sarah Dornan, . 


13 


Roman Catholic, 


Builder, 




Jane Loughrey, 


15 


Ditto, 


Shoukeeper, . 




Marvanne McAllister, 


15 


Ditto, 


Teacher, 




Martha Kenedv, 


14 


Presbyterian, . 


Foundery Owner, . 




Eliza Dugan, . 


15 


Established Church, 


Shopkeeper and Farmer, 




Sarah Cowan, . 


16 


Presbyterian, . 


Stationer and Farmer, . 




Sarah Hannan, 


14 


Roman Catholic, 


Farmer, 




Ellen Hickeson, 


18 


Presbyterian, . 


Teacher, 




Fanny D. Taylor, 


16 


Dissenter, 


Matron of Workho. Hosp. 




Isabella Adams, 


16 


Presbvterian, . 


Farmer, 




Bessie M'Gran, 


16 


Roman Catholic, 


Carpenter, 




Rose A. Hannan, 


14 


Ditto, 


Farmer, 




Susan Sheil, 


18 


Ditto, 


Teacher, 
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Teachers who entered the School up to 31st December, 1S55. 



Wliero Educated. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Timo nf 
Training. 




June 1, 1850, 


10 months, : 


Ballinteer N-S , 


Ditto, 


13 months, ; 


! Crana Hill N.S., 


Ditto, 


2 1 months, • 


! Tullybane N.S., 


Ditto, 


9 months, ! 


i Coleraine Model, 


Oct. 1, 1850, 


Ditto, 




Jan. 1, 1851, 


12 months, | 


Not known, 


Ditto, 


2 } months, | 


Granabv N.S. . . 


Ditto, 


13 months, I 


Coleraine Model, 


April 1, 1851, 


14 months, ! 




Ditto, 


10 months, | 


Rallvwall C.E.S., 


June t, 1851, 


lli mouths, 


Sew Crom N.S., 


Julv 1, 1851, 


144 months, 


Killeague, . 


Ditto, 


12 months, 


Carradonn, 


Sept. 1, 1851, 


Ditto, 


Ballymena Model, 


March 1, 1852, 


10 months. 


Droghead, . 


Ditto, 


11 months, 


Lettevkennv, 


Ditto, 


12 months, 


Coleraine Model, 


Oct. 1, 1852, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


1 h months, 


Ballvrattan, 


Ditto, 


6 months, 




Ditto, 


12 months, 




March 1, 1853, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 




Jail. 1, 1853, 


C months, 




Feb. l, 1653, 


12 months, 


Hallvmonev, 


March 1, 1853, 


2 months, j 


Kilrea, 


Dec. 1, 1653, 


12 months, 


Sewbro wnly, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Bally ucan, 


Ditto, 


•J month, 


j Coleraine Model, 


Oct. 1, 1853, 


12 months, 


1 Bacan, 


May 1, 1S54, 


Ditto, 


Lisnatuunev, 


Dec. 1, 1654, 


Ditto, 


Bullveraig, 


Ditto, 


10 months, 


Coleraine Model, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


I Teiuplepatrick, . 


Feb. 1, 1855, 


- 


; Katliciinn, . 


Ditto, 
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I July 26, 1851, Ditto. 

Aug. 24. 185(>, Constabulary. 

| March 4, 1851, Teacher. 

June 23, 1851, Ditto. 
January 1 , 1852, Ditto. 

March 17, 1851, Ditto. 
February", 1852, Ditto. 

'2, 1852, Ditto. 

Feb. 18, 1852, Ditto. 

May 25, 1852, Ditto. 

Sept. II, 1852 , Ditto. 

July 31, 1852, Fanning. 
September 11, 1852, Teacher. 
January 4, 1853, Ditio. 

February 2 , 1853, Ditto. 

March 2, 1653, Not known. 
October 1, 1653, Teacher. 
Dec. 17, 1S53, To business. 
April 18, 1853, Dismissed. 
October 1, 1853, Teacher. 
March 13, 1854, Ditto. 
March 15, 1854, Ditto. 

Julv 2 , 1853, Ditto. 

Feb. 14, 1854, Ditto. 

May 26, 1853, Absconded. 
December 9, 1854, Teacher. 

Ditto, Ditto. 

December 16, 1853, Farmer. 
October 1, 1854, Teacher. 
May 10, 1855, Business. 
December 1 2, 1 855, Teacher. 
October 8 , 1 855, Ditto. 

October 3, 1855, Ditto. 

Still in School. 

Ditto. 



who served in this School up to 31st December, lboJ. 



| V, ’litre Educated. | 


Date of ! 

Appointment. I 


Length of , 
Training. 1 


! Coleraine Academy 


June 1, 1850, 


1 month, j 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


24 years, j 


Kiltvveety N.S., . 


Oct. 1, I860, 


14 years, i 


C’lougheorr N.S., 


Ditto, 


24 years, 


Coleraine Academy 


I Ditto, 


3 months, 1 


Ivillowen-st. N.S., ! 


! Feb. 1, 1851, 


7 months, | 


Ditto, 


! Sept. 1. 1851, 


24 years, j 


Coleraine Model, . 


j Jan. 1, 1852, 


44 years, 1 


Ditto, 


March 1, 1852, 


4 years. 


' Coleraine Academy 


May l, 1852, 


31 years, 


! liandalstown N.S., 


June 1, 1852, 


14 years, 


Coleraine Model, . 


Nov. 1, 1852, 


7 months, 


Ditto, 


Oct. 1, 1853, 


- 


Ditto, 


Sept. 1, 1853, 


- 


Portaferry, 


Oct. 1, 1854, 


7 months, 


liandalstown, 


June 1, 1854, 




Coleraine Model, . 


July 1, 1854, 


1 



VOL. II. 



Date of Leaving, anil Destination. 



July 10, 1850, Convent. 
September 29, 1852, Teaclior. 
December 31, 1852, Ditto. 
February 29, 1652, Ditto. 
Jan. 31, 1851, Employed at Lome. 
August 19, 185i, Teacher. 
June 29, 1654, Ditto. 

Feb. 29, 1856, No occupation. 

Ditto, Sick. 

August 1, 1853, Shopgirl. 
August 31, 1853, Teacher. 
June 13, 1853, Ditto. 

Still in School. 

Ditto. 

May 31, 1654, No occupation. 
Still in School. 

Ditto. 



It 2 
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Appendix G-. 

IY. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Coleraine. 



Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 



Tlie following is the Pupii^Teachers’ Time Talle, Summer Half Tear. 



Hour. 


Employment of Time. 


54 o’clock, 

H. M. n. M. 

5 30 to 6 30, 


To rise. The bell to be rung by one of the Pupil-Teachers : 
this office to be taken in turn. 

Dressing, devotions, ablutions, making their beds, &c. 


6 30 to 6 35, 


To present themselves in Pupil-Teachers’ study, and read 
out their names in the book kept by the Resident 
Master for that purpose. 


6 35 to 7 0, 


; Filling the cistern with water, for the supply of the foun- 
| tains, &c. ; cleaning their shoes, &c. 


7 0 to 8 0, 


In study, preparing the lessons they will be called upon 
to teach during the day, and to write out copies for 
their respective writing lessons. 


8 0 to S 20, 


Relaxation in the yard. 


8 20 to 9 0, 


Dusting with cloths the several school-rooms, desks, forms, 
doors, mouldings, &c. 


9 0 to 9 30, 


Breakfast. 


9 30 to 10 0, 


Scholars admitted to the play-ground. 


10 0 to 3 0, 


In the School, teaching, &c. 


3 0 to 3 25, 


Making pens for the scholars for following days; venti- 
lating the school-rooms, by opening the doors ; watering 
the floors preparatory' to sweeping; pumping water 
into the cistern. 


3 25 to 3 35, 


Washing hands, and preparing for dinner. 


3- 35 to 4 1 5, 


Dinner. 


4 15 to 4 30, 


Sweeping floors of school-rooms. 


4 30 to 5 30, 


On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, walking or out- 
door exercise, if the weather permit, if not in study ; 
and on the remaining week-days in study ; if on the 
others they have been prevented from going out, and 
the weather be line, walking or working on the ground. 


5 30 to 7 30, j 


Study. 


7 30 to 8 0, 


Relaxation. 


8 0 to 8 30, 


Supper. 


8 30 to 9 15, 


Music and Study. 


9 15 to 9 30, 


Preparing for bed, and at 9 40 lights extinguished in Hie 
dormitory. 
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The following 13 the Paid Jlonitresses’ Time Table for Morning 
Class 



Dave. 


Subject. 


Time. 

Min. 


Subject. 


Time. 

Min. 


Teacher. 


Monday, . 
Tuesday. . 
"Wednesday, 
Thursday, . 

Friday, 
Saturday, . 


Derivations, 

Reading, . 
Derivations, 
Geography and Spell- 
ing Booli Superseded, 

Needlework from lialf- 
Repetition from half- 


JO 

no 

10 

20 

past 

past 


Arithmetic, 

Subject and Method 
of Teaching, . 
Grammar, 

Writing from Dic- 
tation, . 

eight to half-past nine, 
eight to half-past nine, 


50 

HO 

50 

40 

A.M., 

A.M., 


Mrs. Campbell. 

Miss Bryan. 
Mrs. Campbell. 

Miss Bryan. 
MissHunsou. 
Miss Bryan and 
Mrs. Campbell, 
alternately. 



Appendix G. 

IV. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Coleraine. 



Paid Monitp.esses’ Programme, for 1855. 

Reading. — Introductory part of Sullivan’s Class Book. The practice 
of reading in prose and verse, in the various Lesson. Books, and in 
“ the Selections from the British Poets.” 

Spelling-Book Superseded. — All the Buies of Spelling — Englisli 
Etymologies — Difficult and Irregular "Words — Verbal Distinctions — 
Synonymes — Proverbs with application, and writing from dictation. 

Lesson Books. — The entire of Second Book, Sequel, No. 2, and Third 
Books — Greater part of Fourth — Fifth Book to the thirtieth page, 
together with its historical sections. 

Geography Generalized. — The first ten chapters. 

Maps — Of the World, Europe, Ireland, America, Africa, aud Pales- 
tine. 

Slate Arithmetic. — To the end of Practice, and a portion of Interest. 
Mental Arithmetic. — All the Buies in the small Arithmetic. 
Grammar. — The whole of the Text Book, also the principles of 
Orthoepy. 

Writing. — A copy each day, &e. 

Composition. — An essay each fortnight on any given subject, as 
“Mental Cultivation” “Bodily Exercise.” 

Parsing. — The poetry of Third Book. This sometimes alternates 
with paraphrasing, or construing sentences. 

The preceding Tables and documents will afford the Commissioners 
a very accurate view of the state of the Coleraine School, in many 
most important particulars. 

The question of in creasing the usefulness of the Model Schools is one 
to which I shall take the liberty of addressing myself in my Report 
for next year. I believe that we bave great educational resources in 
those noble institutions, and that the most valuable, the most fruitful, 
and the most comprehensive of them remain still undeveloped. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

Patrick Joseph Keek an. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin. 

Joint Report for tlie year 1855, upon the Examination of the Pupils 
attending the Coleraine District Model Schools, by Patrick Josepii 
Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector, and B. Robinson, Esq., District In- 
spector. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to submit to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Commissioners of National Education, the following 
Report upon the examination held by us, at the Coleraine District 
Model School, in the month of December, 1855. 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 

Object of Examination . — The special object of the examination was 
to test the progress of the pupils tor the year just ended ; and the 
opportunity presented by the examination was favourable to an expo- 
sition of the organization and system of teaching pursued in the School 
to the parents of the children and to those of the locality who were 
interested in National Education. 

Examination, Public and Private. — There were two parts in the 
examination — the public and private; the object of the latter being to 
enable us, when free from interruption and distraction, to ascertain 
minutely the acquirements of each child in the subjects set forth in the 
programme or course of study ; and of the former, to exhibit to the 
public, in as concise a form as possible, the results of our examination. 

In using the word private, we beg to remove any misconception 
that may be attached to it ; at both examinations the public had full 
liberty of attending, but believing it to be the interest of all parties, it 
was judged expedient that they should be invited to but one. 

Private Examination. — The private examination continued from the 
3rd to the 8th inclusive, from 10 to 4 o’clock each day without inter- 
mission; but even so long a time as this was found inadequate, and 
some days had afterwards to be given to its completion. During this 
time, each child in the male, female, and infant departments, was fully 
examined on all the subjects contained in the school programmes. 
These programmes ivere drawn up by tlie several teachers, under our 
supervision. A copy of each is given in the Appendix. 

General Remits of Private Examination. — Before entering into the 
details of this examination, it will be necessary to state, for the infor- 
mation of the Board, that the arrangement of tlie children in classes is 
somewhat different from that adopted in Ordinary National Schools. 
In tlie male department, the following are the classes arranged in the 
order of their seniority : First and Second Drafts of Fifth Book ; 
Fourth Book ; First and Second Drafts of Third Book ; Sequel No. 2, 
and No. 1 ; and lastly, consisting of very young children, the Second 
Book. In the female department there is a somewhat different arrange- 
ment introduced, as the above was found to he inapplicable to it. The 
classes in tlie order of their seniority, are, Fifth Book ; First, Second, 
and Third Drafts of Fourth Book ; First and Second Drafts of Third 
Book ; Sequel No. 2, and No. I. In this school the children seldom 
commence their education, so that the lowest class is Sequel No. 1. 

These classes, in both schools, are again arranged for the purpose of 
gallery instruction into divisions. In the male department, the divi- 
sions are, senior, middle, and junior ; the first embracing both drafts of 
Fifth Book ; the second, the entire of Fourth and Third Books ; and 
the last, the remaining classes. In the female department, on the 
other hand, there are only two divisions, the senior, embracing Fifth 
and Fourth Books, and the junior the others. The infant department 
consists of Sequel Book class, first and second drafts of Second Book, 
and First Book. 

The results of the private examination will be seen from the Tabular 
Reports we give in the following pages, and the statements which 
accompany them. 

Boys’ School. 

Junior Division. — The reading of this division was, in the lower 
classes, without fluency, and only partially correct. Much attention 
is still required to this important part of education. Spelling was of an 
average fairness. Grammar was but little known, and Geography was 
confined to an imperfect idea of the outlines of the Map of the World. 
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Middle Division. — Reading , while it exhibited a slight advance as Appendix G. 
compared with the junior division, was still deficient in ease and IYt Reports on 
expression ; the most obvious defect was, however, reading without District: Model 
appearing to understand the subject-matter of the lessons. Spelling Scho ols. 
was fair ; Grammar and Geography slightly better than in the lower Coleraine. 
classes. In grammar the children should have been accustomed to 
.r}ve reasons for their answers, and their intellect should have been 
cultivated as well as their memory. Many of them answered questions 
contained in the text-books, with considerable fluency, but were totally 
uuable to answer analogous questions not contained in their ordinary 
lessons. The answering in arithmetic was pretty fair in itself, but for 
children of a Model School much below what we had a right to expect. 

Senior Division. — Reading was characterized by fluency, and by a 
fair amount of expression, but in this, also, there is much room for 
improvement. The answering in grammar was tolerable ; in spelling , 
fair ; iu arithmetic , only middling ; in extra branches, very slight, and 
in geography unsatisfactory. Geography is taught on a bad system. 

The rote system is still pursued. 

The condition of the school in each class, and on each subject, will he 
more accurately and minutely seen from the accompanying Table, in 
which we have embodied the statistics of our examination. 



Table showing the Per Cent, of Questions answered, to number asked. 





Classes. 




Second. 


Sequel 
No. 1. 


Sequel 
No. 2. 


Second 

of 

Third. 


First 

of Fourth. 
Third, j 


Second 

of 

Fifth. 


First 

of 

Fifth. 


Ave- 

rage. 


Reading, 

Spelling Book, 
Grammar, . 
Dictation, . 
Geography, 
Arithmetic, 

Tables, 

Lesson Books, 
Etymology, 
Geometry, . 
Algebra, 

Money Matters, , 
Reasoning, . 
Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, 
Agriculture, . 

Poetry, 


C 3 

15 

15 

25 

10 

10 

5 


Cl 

22 

24 

34 

34 

40 

18 

10 


B» 

25 

33 

30 

20 

27 

36 

12 


B 3 

26 

20 

33 

30 

35 

28 

29 


C 1 * 

24 

36 

33 

30 

3G 

42 

28 


B 3 

36 

14 

30 

23 

50 

30 

48 

2G 


B 1 * 

33 

38 

33 

18 

16 

50 

30 

33 

38 

15 

43 

10 


B 1 

33 

56 

40 

23 

22 

63 

40 

33 

29 

8 

19 

17 

86 

43 


27 

30 
32 
23 

28 
35 
25 

31 
22 

11*5 

9*5 

8*5 

64*5 

26*5 


Average, 


11-4 


2G* 


26*1 


j 28*5 

1 


32-7 


32* 


22- 


32- 


| 26- 



Girls’ School. 

Junior Division.— Reading was fair, the pronunciation correct, and 
the tone of the voice good. Some attention to the junior elasses is 
required, in which the reading was more or less hesitating. Spelling, 
satisfactory; grammar, tolerable; geography , indifferent; arithmetic , 
fair. Needlework is conducted with great care, and embraces prin- 
cipally the simpler portions of plain and fancy work ; the pupils exe- 
cute the pieces with considerable skill and neatness. 
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Appendix G. Senior Division.— Reading, superior in every way, the meaning of 
IV. Reports on cac]l passage was well expressed, while the tone of voice was sweet 
District Model and pleasing. Spelling, very good j in the science of grammar there 
bchooK ' ffaa considerable quickness j but the parsing and analyzatiou of seu- 
Colemina. tenoes f ' ere somewhat below the average. Geography, fair ; arithmetic 

only middling— tho rudiments of this require attention. The needle- 
work of this division showed that superior skill which might he 
expected from the excellence apparent in the lower classes. It embraced 
the principal portions of female apparel, together with the higher 
branches of fancy-work. New kinds of fancy-work have been recently 
introduced, but too recently to be included in the examination. 1 
For a full and complete analysis of our examination wo bee to refer 
you to this table: — s 



Table II — Showing the per centage of questions answered out of the 
number proposed. 



Class. 


ti 

£ 


E ^ 
'mb 


g 

= 

S 

i 

o 


■cl. 


i 


Arithmetic. 




' » 
I 

•3 


Etymology, 


4 

31 

£ <i 


]_ 


|| 


t g 

54 


Sequel. No. 1, . 
Sequel, No. 2, . 
SecondDivision of Third 
First of Third, . 
TliirdDivision of Fourth 
Second Div. of Fourth, 
FirstDivisionof Fourth, 
Fifth, . . . | 


Bs 
B 3 
As 
B 1 

ll 

A 3 
A i 


38* 

57* 

55- 

SI- 

46* 

66* 

70* 

53* 


24 
38 
3.9 
44 
36 
27 
S3 

25 


23 

35 

51 

50 

35 

GO 

66 

53 


20 

35 

50 

40 

45 

50 

50 

70 


40- 

ei- 

52* 

52* 

35* 

40* 

35' 

15* 


36 

C6 

82 

60 

liO 

82 

80 

82 


33 

15 

24 

18 

21 

14 

50 

50 


46 

45 

40 

50 

50 


i 

66 

33 

35 

60 


5t) 

77 

73 

100 

90 


20 

20 

46 

35 


45* 

44- 
50*4 

45- 3 
49* 
46* 

57-8 

54* 


General Average, . j 


— Tj 


54*5 


36 


44 


45 


41-2 


71 


28 j 46 


45 


80 


30 


48* 



The writing in both male and female departments was very fair. 



Infants’ School. 

The general answering of the pupils of this school was yery satis- 
factory, considering their ages. Their discipline and moral training 
■were excellent. In singing the school rhymes, and performing the 
other ordinary exercises peculiar to such a department, they displayed 
general quickness and taste. 



The accompanying table exhibits the results of 



our examination 



Classes. 


to 

G 

V 

« 


fcp 

so 1 


Gram mar. 

• 


Geography. 


Arithmetic. 


Si 

I 

! 5 


Second Division of Second, 


C"- 1 


27- 


ir>* 


16- 


40* 


27*5 


First Division of Second, 


c 1 ! 


43* • 


50* 


33* 


28* 




Sequel, 


A»j 


40* 


33* 




11* 


21* 


Averages, 


- 1 


36*6 j 

j 


33* j 

! 


16*3 | 


26*6 


29* 



Bt, B2 



t>q A ", — FT -* “.r*'v — ““‘guure on.iii.Au icuumy are, A 1 , A-, A a ; 

; Cb C-_, C-; Ai being the highest and C 3 the lowest degree of 
id the mtermernato lpttoro Txoinrr in mi. i.±: 



it It ■ » iuyucsb auu vj * xne lowest degree oi 

excellence, and the intermediate letters being in accordance with their relative 
positions. 

Public Examination . — This was held in the infant school, on tho 
10th of December. 

Being anxious to haye the affairs of this institution as widely known 
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as possible in its surrounding neighbourhood, -we invited, during the 
previous week, the attendance of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, who 
were interested in the cause of education ; together with the attend- 
ance of the parents of the pupils enrolled on the school books. 

In addition to these, the usual invitations, we requested the attend- 
ance of all the National Teachers who could conveniently come on the 
day of examination, deeming it most desirable that they should witness 
the general arrangements of the schools, the order and answering of 
the pupils, together with the style of examination adopted by the 
teachers. Hitherto it has not been considered expedient (or, perhaps, 
it has not been thought of) to issue such invitations, hut we have 
formed the highest idea of the advantages of such a course. It is 
impossible to overestimate the good results that are likely to arise from 
au occasional visit to a Model School upon such an occasion. 

We are happy to state that the attendance was very large and influ- 
ential. Many of the most respectable inhabitants of the town and vici- 
nity attended, although much personal inconvenience must have been 
felt from the season. We have determined for the future to hold the 
examinations earlier in the year, that those who feel an interest in this 
Model School may attend without being exposed to the inclemency of 
a winter’s day. The neighbouring teachers came iu great numbers, and 
appeared to take great interest in the proceedings. 

The following were among the visiters : — Lady Emily and Miss 
Richardson, Somerset House ; Miss Barklie, Mullamorc ; Revs. W. 
M‘Clure, Derry ; J. Canning, J. M ; Donnell, Coleraine ; J. Simpson, 
Portrush ; J. Martin, Camus j and J . Huston, D.D.,Macosquin ; Alexander 
Barklie, Esq., Mullamore ; J. J. M'Aldin, Esq., m.d., Coleraine; 
Baptist Scott, Esq., Enniskillen ; W. Cain, Esq., m.d., Coleraine, <fcc. 

On the day of examination there were in the Boys’ School seventy- 
four on rolls ; and of these, fifty-six were present. In the Girls’ School, 
seventy-one were on rolls, and seventy present ; while in the infant 
school, thirty were present out of thirty-eight on rolls. There were, 
therefore, one hundred and fifty-sir children, more or less, fully exam- 
ined in presence of the numerous visiters on this day. 

The National Anthem having been chanted, the business of the day 
commenced by the examination of the junior division of girls on read- 
ing, sacred poetry, grammar, geography, arithmetic, and spelling. The 
answering surpassed that of the private examination, being quick, 
generally accurate, and intellectual. 

Next succeeded the examination of the junior division of the Boys’ 
School, on the same subjects. The answering was generally fair, parti- 
cularly in spelling. The children seemed to want the quickness and 
energy exhibited by the girls. 

The most interesting feature of the day — the examination of the 
infants — next succeeded. It was conducted, with very happy results, 
by Miss Bryan, principal mistress of this school. 

The young creatures exhibited an amount of perception and judg- 
ment which, when we take their average age into account, was very 
gratifying. Among other songs, they sang t: God save the Queen,” 
‘‘God bless our Native Land,” with taste and expression. 

The senior division of the Girls’ School was examined on grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, poetry, writing from dictation, and domestic 
economy. 

Their answering on all the subjects was satisfactory; but on domestic 
management and writing from dictation, it was of a superior kind. . In 
the latter, the spelling was not only unusually correct, but the writing 
was neatly and carefully executed, 
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The general intelligence exhibited by this division, even on subjects 
and in positions -which must have been new to most of the girls was 
very gratifying, and frequently noticed by the visiters. ’ 

The day’s proceedings terminated by the examination of the remain- 
ing classes of boys in the higher branches of their studies. The 
answering was tolerably animated and correct. 

We believe that, on the whole, the public examinations were 
unusually successful, and that the visitors were well pleased with 
the appearance and order of the children. 

Premiums . — The Commissioners placed at our disposal the usual sum 
of £10, to distribute in premiums among the most deserving children 
of the three schools, in order to mark their approbation of good 
answering, good attendance, exemplary conduct, and general attention 
to school duties. 

In addition to this, we gave to each child selected for a premium on 
any subject, a certificate of merit, printed on parchment. A copy of 
this certificate is attached. See Appendix. 

These certificates were of three classes, first, second, and third. 
Pupils entitled to three distinct premiums received a first class certifi- 
cate of merit, in addition to the money to which they were entitled: 
if they answered well on two subjects only, they received a certificate 
of the second class ; and if on one only, of the third class. 

The money was distributed somewhat differently; no child, no 
matter what its answering, could receive money for more than two 
subjects ; the ranh of the certificate given was held a proper compen- 
sation for the additional superior answering. A child, therefore, hold- 
ing a second class certificate might receive, and generally did, the same 
sum as one holding a first class ; but the distinction of each was 
known, however, to be essentially different. 

The general arrangements by which we proposed to distribute the 
£10 among the several classes will be seen from tlic following Tables 

Male School. 



Subjects. 


Fifth Class. 


FourtliClass- 


Third Class. 


Sequel, 
2£ Class. 


Second, 




£ 


5 . 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Lessons, 


0 


5 


0 


O 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


o 


0 


Grammar, 
Geography, . 


0 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


3 


U 


0 


2 


6 








0 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


Arithmetic, . 


0 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


o 


0 


Dictation, 


0 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 




_ 






_ 






_ 




Spelling, 


0 


4 


0 


O 


3 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


6 


Composition, . 


0 


5 


0 










- 






“ 






- 




Totals, . 


1 


14 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


14 


6 


0 


12 


0 


0 


7 


0 



Extras. 



Writing, 

Attendance, 

Higher branches of Mathematics, 



£ s. d. 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 



Total, 



. 0 15 0 



Total amount of premiums in Male School, thirty=£5 6s. 
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IY. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Coleraine. 



£ s» (l 

Writing, one premium, . • .040 

Attendance, ., . • .040 

Work, four at 3s. . . • .0120 



Total Extra, . .10 0 

Total of premiums in Girls’ School is therefore twenty-seven, and 
amount £4 Is. 



Infant School. 



Subjects. 


j Sequel Clas3. 


Second Class. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Lessons, 


0 I 6 


0 1 0 


Geography, 


0 1 6 


; 0 10 


Spellins:, . 


0 1 0 


0 3 0 


Tables, 


0 1 G 


! o l o 


Total, 


0 G 0 

1 


o 

O 



Extras. 

Attendance, two premiums, at Is. Gd. each, 
Total, therefore, in Infant School ten premiums: 
Summary 

Male School— Thirty premiums, value, . 

Female School — Twenty-seven premiums, value, 
Infant School — Ten premiums, value, . 

Total, 



£ ft. d. 
0 3 0 

:13s. 



£ s. 
. 5 6 
. 4 1 
. 0 13 



. 10 0 



d. 

0 

0 

0 



0 



We give this arrangement in full, owing to the peculiar principle 
which exists in its construction, viz., the amount of the premium in 
shillings corresponds with the name of the class, except in spelling, and 
for it the value in any class is ecjual in shillings to the name of the class 
heiow it. 
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Appe.'.-dix G. The above are the general arrangements wo proposed following b>t 
IV. imports on from several reasons, principally, however, from bad answering ohsobk 
D istrict Model snbjects, rendering it impossible to give preminms for them, we were 
Schools. obliged to alter the details. 

fMcmkZ The following Tables show the amount of premiums given in earl 
class, and for each subject. How far the distribution differs from th 
above scheme may be also seen, as the statistics are arranged on a 
similar plan. 



Male School. 



Subjects. 


Fifth 

Class. 


Fourth Third 

Class. Class. 


Sequel 

Class. 


Secoud 

Class. 


Total. 




£ *. 


d.\ 


£ s. d £ 


S. 


d J 


£ 


s. 


1 

d.\ 


£ s. d\ 


£ i. i 


Lessons, . 


Nil. 




0 4 0 0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


«i 


Nil. j 


0 9 0 


Grammar, 


0 5 


()! 


Nil. 0 


3 


0 


0 


9 


8 




0 10 t 


Geography, 


0 5 


0 


o 

© 


3 


0 


0 


2 


G| 


Nil. 


0 14 8 


Arithmetic, 


Nil. 




Nil. 0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


61 


Nil. 


0 5 8 


Dictation, 


0 5 


0 


Nil. 


- 






_ 




_ 


0 5 C 


Composition, . 


Nil. 




- 


- 






- 




_ 




Spelling, . 


0 4 


(J 


0 3 0 0 


2 


6 


0 


2 


0 


Nil. 


0 12 O 


"Writing, . 


- 




- 


- 






- 




_ 


0 5 0 


Extra Branches, 


- 




- 


- 












0 5 0 


Attendance, 


- 




- 


- 






- 






0 5 0 


Totals, . j 


0 19 


6j 

j 


0 11 O 1 0 
1 


14 


6| 


0 


12 


0 


- 


3 12 8 



Gibls’ School. 



Subjects. 


Fifth 

Class. 


Fourth 

ClasB. 


Third Class. 


Sequel. 


2nd 

Class. 


Totals. 




£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. 


£ s. d. 


Lessons, 


0 5 


0 4 


0 3 0 


NU. 


Nil. 


0 12 0 


Grammar, 


Nil. 


0 4 


0 3 0 


0 2 6 


_ 


0 9 6 


Geography, . 


0 5 


0 4 


0 3 0 


0 2 6 


Nil. 


0 14 6 


Arithmetic, . 


0 5 


0 4 


0 3 0 


0 2 6 


Nil. 


0 14 C 


Dictation, 


0 .5 


0 4 


_ 


_ 


_ 


0 9 0 


Composition, 


0 5 


- 


_ 


— 


_ 


0 5 0 


Spelling, 


0 4 


0 3 


0 2 6 


0 2 0 


Nil. 


0 11 6 


Extras. 














Writing, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




0 5 0 


Attendance, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0 5 0 


Female 














Industry. 














General Neat- 














ness, &c.. 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


0 5 0 


Plain Work, 


__ 


_ 




_ • 


_ 


0 5 0 


Netting, 


_ 


_ 


_ ' 


_ 


_ 


0 5 0 


Crochet, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


0 3 6 


Berlin Work, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


0 2 0 


Other kinds, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0 2 6 


Totals, 


1 9 


1 3 


0 14 6 


0 9 6 


NIL 


5 9 6 



3 $|| 
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Infants’ School. 



Subjects. 


Sequel Clasa. 


Second Class. 


Totals. 




<£ s. (I. 


£ s. d. 




Lesson Books, . 


0 2 6 


0 16 


0 4 0 


Geography, 


Nil. 


0 1 6 


0 1 6 


Spelling, . 


0 2 6 


0 1 6 


0 4 0 


Tables, . 


0 2 6 


0 1 6 


0 4 0 


Attendance, 


Two premi umsof2s.6d. 


0 5 0 


Totals, 


0 7 6 


0 6 0 


0 18 6 



N.B. — Where the word “ail” occurs, the answering has been so bad 
as to oblige us to refuse a premium to all the children in the class. Wo 
regret that it occurs so frequently. 

We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient Servants, 

Patbick Joseph Keenan, Head Inspector. 

R. Robinson, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 



Appendix. 

Programme of Christmas Examination of 1855. — No. 1. Girls. 

Sequel, Wo. 1. — Spelling : first class of words. Grammar : to be 
able to distinguish the noun, article, and adjective. Geography : to 
know the position of the principal countries. Arithmetic : Addition 
and Subtraction. Tables : Addition and Subtraction, with half of Mul- 
tiplication table. Poetry : “ The Ant and the Grasshopper.” Lesson 
Books : first thirty-two pages. 

tiequel Class, No. 2 — Spelliug: first class of words, with the 
sentences for dictation. Grammar : to be able to distinguish the nouD, 
article, adjective, and verb. Geography : to know the position of the 
principal countries, rivers, lakes, &c. Arithmetic : Simple Subtraction. 
Tables : to know the Multiplication table. Lesson Books : from page 
18 to 35, and from 56 to 59, and also from 89 to 126. Needlework : 
a specimen of all each girl can do. Poetry : u The Coot seated on its 
Nest, and floated down the River in a Storm.” 

Third Class, No. 2. — Spelling : first two classes of words, and the 
words at the beginning of the lessons in the Third Book, to page 140. 
Grammar : from the beginning to page 40 (large type). Geography : 
the definitions. Maps: tl#e World and Ireland. Arithmetic: the 
simple rules. Tables : Multiplication table. Needlework : a specimen 
of all each girl can do. Lesson Books : — Sequel, No. 2, from page 131 
to 162 ; Third Book, from page 30 to 47 ; Poetry, “ Against Pride in 
Clothes,'’ “ The Gleaner,” and “ A Hebrew Melody.” 

Third Class, No. 1 — Spelling : the first three classes of words, and 
the rules for spelling. Grammar: from the beginning to page 48 
(large type only). Derivations : all the prefixes and affixes ; also first 
six. columns of Latin roots. Geography : the definitions (small treatise). 
Maps; the World, Europe, and Ireland. Arithmetic: the simple rules, 
with Compound Addition, and Subtraction. Mental arithmetic : first 
two rules. Tables : Multiplication and Pence tables. Composition : 
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an essay on a simple subject. Parsing : any simple prose sentence in 
lesson first. Lesson Books: — Sequel, No. 2, from page 131 to 190 ; 
Third Book, from page 73 to 116. Needlework: a specimen of all 
each girl can do. Poetry: “A Hebrew Melody,” “Spread of the 
Gospel,” and “ Heaven, or the Better Land.” 

Fourth Class , Wo. 3. — Spelling: first five classes of words ; first 
eight columns of difficult words, page 122 ; all the rules for spelling, 
with exceptions. Grammar : first fifty pages, and eight rules of Syntax. 
Parsing : “ Blessed bo thy Name for ever.” Derivations : the prefixes, 
affixes, and Latin roots, as laid down in Spelling Book. Geography: 
first two chapters of Geography Generalized. Maps : the World, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Arithmetic : Reduction of Money, Troy, Apothe- 
caries, and Avoirdupois weight. Mental arithmetic: first eight rule-? 
in small treatise. Tables : to the end of Avoirdupois weight. Compo- 
sition : an essay on a given subject. Household work : to the end of 
the rules given for the prevention of accidents by fire. Lesson Books: 
Third Book, lessons 41, 42, 43, 53, 45, 4/ , 4S, 50, 51 ; Fourth Book, 
to page 14. Needlework : a specimen of all each girl can do. Poetry : 
“ On Cruelty to Animals,' 5 and “ The Heavenly Best.” 

Fourth Class, Wo. 2. — Spelling : the five classes of words ; first eight 
columns of difficult words, page 1 22 ; all the rules for spelling, with 
exceptions. Grammar : first sixty-one pages, and ten rules of Syntax. 
Parsing : “ Blessed he thy Name for ever.” Derivations : the prefixes, 
affixes, and Latin roots, as laid down in Spelling Book. Geography: 
first three chapters of Geography Generalized. Maps: the World, 
Europe, and Ireland. Arithmetic : Reduction of Weights and Measures. 
Mental arithmetic : the first ten rules in small treatise. Tables : the 
ordinary weights and measures. Composition : an essay on a given 
subject. Household work : to the end of the rules given for the pre- 
vention of accidents by fire. Lesson Books : — Third Book, lessous 3. 
S, 59, 68, 78, 87, and 90 ; Fourth Book, the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. Needlework : a specimen of all each girl can do. Poetry: 
“ A Fable,” “ The Day of Rest,” and “ Christ's Second Coming.” 

Fourth Class , Wo. 1. — Spelling: the five classes of words ; first 
twelve columns of difficult words, page 122; and all the rules for 
spelling, including exceptions and notes. Grammar : from the begin- 
ning to the conjugation of verbs, and the first twelve rules of Syntax. 
Parsing : poetical piece, “ Omnipresence of God.” Derivations : the 
prefixes, affixes, and Latin roots, as laid down in Spelling Book Super- 
seded. Geography : first three chapters of Geography Generalize*!. 
Maps : the World, Europe, England, and Ireland. Arithmetic : Simple 
Proportion. Mental arithmetic : the first ten rules in small treaty. 
Tables : Multiplication and Pence tables, with the ordinary weigh:? 
and measures. Composition: same as Fifth Class, but the subject 
given will not he so difficult. Household work : at least to the end d 
the rules given for the prevention of accidents by lire. Lesson Books : 
Fourth Book, sections 1 and 2, with section 3, to page 173. Needle- 
work : a specimen of all each girl can do. Poetry : “ Omnipresence ot 
God,” “ A Bird’s Nest,” “Voyage Round the World,” and “ What h 
T ime;” Selections from British Poets, Vol. II., “The Prisoner to a 
llohin who came to his Window,” page 312, and “The Wounded 
Eagle,” page 323. 

Fifth Class. — Spelling : the five classes of words ; nil the aitncuL 
words, with meanings, page 122 ; all the rules for spelling, and etymo- 
logy, from page 143 to page 203. Grammar : all the grammar, except 
prosody. Derivations : all included in Grammar and Spelling-boot- 
Geography : first six chapters of Geography Generalized. Maps : the 
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World, Europe, United States, England, Ireland, and Scotland. Aritli- Appendix G. 
metic: to the end of Vulgar Fractions; also Addition of Decimals. IV R^ rts oa 
Mental arithmetic : all the rules in the small treatise. Tables : all the DistriSodeT 
Table Book. Parsing : any sentence chosen by Inspector, from Schools, 
page 93 to page 110, of Literary Class Book. Composition : an essay Cdcmtif 
on a given subject, written at home. Household work: to page 
twenty-six. Needlework : a specimen of all each girl can do. Lesson 
Books : — Fifth Book, General view of the globe, Mountains, the Ocean, 

Springs, rivers, and lakes ; Changes in the surface of the earth ; the 
Atmosphere, the Winds, Aqueous vapours ; Fourth Book, Vegetable 
Kingdom, seven first lessons ; Girls’ Book — nutmeg tree, mahogany tree, 
tea tree, coffee tree, and sugar cane. Poetry : “ Benefits of Affliction,” 
page 273, Vol. I. (Southey); “Real Nobility,” page 226, Vol. I. 

(Bryden) ; “ God the Author of Nature” (Cowper) ; “ A Child’s first 
impression of a Star,” Vol. I., page 327 (N. P. Willis) ; “Toa Seagull,” 

Vol. II., page 324 (Gerald Griffin); “ The Days of Creation,” Vol. I., 
page 170. 



No. 2. Boss. 

Second Class. — Reading : Second Book, first four lessons of Section 
II. Spelling : -words throughout those lessons. Tables : Multiplication 
table. Maps : Map of the World. 

First Sequel Class. — Reading : Sequel, Part I. Spelling Book : 
first class. Grammar: to distinguish article, adjective, noun, and verb. 
Geography : great divisions of land, and leading boundaries of each. 
Dictation : words of their Spelling Book. Arithmetic : Notation and 
Numeration — two periods — Addition, Multiplication table. 

Second Sequel Class. — Reading : Sequel, Part II., from page 55 to 
63. Spelling Book : first class. Grammar : to distinguish parts of 
speech. Geography : great divisions, with mountain ranges. Dicta- 
tion : an easy sentence of first class. Arithmetic : Notation and 
Numeration — three periods — Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication 
— Multiplication and money tables. 

Third Class {lower division). — Reading : Third Book, geographical 
lessons. Spelling Book : first and second classes. Grammar : to parse 
an easy sentence. Geography: Mathematical, form of the earth ; local, 
maps of the countries of their Reading Lessons. Dictation : sentences 
for dictation of first and second class of words, in Spelling Book. 
Arithmetic: simple rules. Tables: Multiplication, money, and weights. 
Mental Arithmetic : first rule. 

Third Class {higher division). — Reading : Third Book, lessons on 
Scripture history. Spelling Book : first three classes. Grammar : to 
parse an easy sentence. Geography : same as lower division. Arith- 
metic : slate, Compound Rules ; mental, first three rules. Tables : 
Multiplication, money, and weights. Dictation : sentences for dicta- 
tion of first three classes of the Spelling Book. 

Fourth Class. — Reading : Fourth Book, geographical pieces on Asia. 
Spelling Book : first four classes. Grammar : to parse any easy 
sentence, and apply some of the Rules of Syntax. Geography : Mathe- 
matical, form and motions of the earth ; local ; the countries of their 
Reading Lessons. Arithmetic : slate, Proportion, Practice, and Frac- 
tious ; mental, first eight rules. Tables : money, weights, and mea- 
sures. Dictation : sentences for dictation of first four classes of Spell- 
ing Book. 

Fifth Class {lower division ). — Reading : Fifth Book ; lessons on 
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physical geography; biographical sketch of Chaucer, and selections 
from ditto. Spelling Book : first five classes and rules of spelling. 
Geography : mathematical, all; local, maps of great divisions and of 
British isles. Dictation : any sentence read twice over. Arithmetic: 
slate, mercantile; mental, first sixteen rules. Money matters: all. 
Reasoning : first eight lessons. Book-keeping : first four sets. Algebra: 
to simple equations. Mensuration : superficies. Geometry : first 
book. Agricultural Class Book : first part. 

Fifth Class {higher division ) — Reading : Fiftli Book, mechanics ; 
biographical sketches, &c., the same as lower division. Spelling Book : 
first five classes, rules of spelling and English etymologies. _ Geography: 
same as lower division. Dictation : same as lower division. Arith- 
metic : same as lower division. Money matters: all. Reasoning: 
same as lower division. Book-keeping : same as lower division. 
Algebra: simple equations. Mensuration: superficies. Geometry: 
first two books. Agricultural Class Book : first part. 



No. 3. Infant School. 

Class, Sequel, Wo. 2. — Reading, and subject-matter and spelling to the 
50th page. Grammar: to distinguish parts of speech. Geography: 
Maps of the World, Europe, Ireland. Arithmetic : half of multiplica- 
tiou table, pence table.; to read ancl set down any number of four 
places of figures. 

2nd Rook Class.— Reading, and answer simple questions on the 
subjects of the lessons to the end of the 3rd section. Grammar: to 
distinguish the noun, adjective, and verb. Geography -. The World 
and Ireland. Arithmetic : Multiplication table to four times ; answer 
simple questions in pence table ; to read and set down any number of 
three places of figures. 

Isi Rook Class {first division). — To read and spell to the end of the 
2nd section, and understand the meaning of words. Geography: the 
Map of the World. Grammar: noun, adjective, and verb. Arith- 
metic : to add, mentally, any two or more numbers. 

Gallery Instruction. — General questions on natural history. Object 
lessons on birds — Condor, Ostrich; The Whale, Camel, Hare, Elephant. 
Sacred and descriptive poetry. A little elementary knowledge of form. 



Coleraine District Model School. — Certificate of Merit and 
Award of Premium. 



At the Public Examination held on the 

was awarded a _ Class Premium by 

the Commissioners of National Education for superior answering in 
, and general attention to SchuoL business during the year. 



By desire of the Commissioners of National Education, 

. — — Head Inspector. 



- District Inspector. 
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lf 0 , 7 . — Joist Report for the Year 1S55, upon the Examination of Appendix G. 
the Pupils attending the Newrt District Model National School, iv Reports 0Q 
by James Patten, Esq., m.d., m.r.i.a., Head Inspector, and Alex. District Model 
John Simpson, Esq., District Inspector. Scho ols. 

Ncwry, 7 tli September, 1855. * euf n(- 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to state, for the information of the 
Commissioners, that on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 4th and 5th inst., 
we held, in the District Model School here, the annual examinations 
of the pupils — males, females, and infants, numbering over 200 — the 
result of which has been in the highest degree satisfactory. 

A week previously we issued notices to the clergy and others, 
informing them of the approaching examination, and in consequence 
a very large and respectable audience attended to witness the proceed- 
ings, 'with which they expressed themselves gratified. Among those 
present were the Right Rev. Bishop Leahy, Coadjutor to the Right 
Rev. Bishop Blake, the latter, from infirmity, being unable to attend ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Dromore, the Rev. Messrs. Alexander, 

Dodd. O’Brien. Lindsay, Brennan, Patterson, Blake, O’Hagan, Murphy, 

Hughes, and several others, amply representing the different religious 
denominations in the town and neighbourhood. Mrs. Close, of Drum- 
banaglier ; Captain and Mrs. M'Keuzie, 59th Regiment ; Mrs. Fivey and 
party, Rostrevor; Isaac Corry, j.p. and d.l. ; Samuel Parsons, J.r.; 

Doctors Morrisson and Starkey, Mrs. Doctor Molloy, the Misses 
Denvir, M. Denvir, Esq., solicitor, James M. D’Arcy, Esq., Herr 
Wagner, J. M. Magee, Esq., solicitor, Mr. and the Misses Murphy. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bovle, J. Lupton, and A. Small, Esqrs., and upwards of 100 
others, relatives of the pupils. 

We instituted during the fortnight preceding a most searching exa- 
mination into the state of the different classes, and had a list of the 
most meritorious pupils drawn up, to whom, at the close of the second 
day, premiums, amounting to over ten pounds, and certificates were 
distributed. During this" preliminary examination we were able to 
ascertain accurately the proficiency of each pupil, and have to bear 
testimony to the steady progress effected in every department. 

The public examinations commenced each day at eleven o’clock, and 
were continued until nearly four — the ordinary classes being exercised 
principally by the pupil-teachers and paid monitresses, thus exhibiting 
to the public the. teaehiug power in daily use, and the examination in 
physical science being conducted by Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Brady, the 
head master. The answering on every branch was highly satisfactory. 

Dr. Clarke examined very minutely, for a portion of eacli day, the 
class studying physical and applied science, ami the readiness with 
which solutions were given to very abstruse but practical questions 
seemed to please and astonish many ot the audience, while the various 
tests and experiments given in illustration interested all. A pro- 
gramme "was circulated through the room, and the subjects selected by 
the audience were <rone into as far as possible, while almost every sub- 
ject contained in the syllabus was touched on, and many of the pupils 
exhibited intimate knowledge of all examined on. The application of 
“ science” to agriculture and the arts, formed a particularly interesting 
portion of this examination. 

If any proof were necessary of the practicability of uniting a higher 
class of education with that ordinarily imparted in model schools, we 
respectfully submit that this institution supplies it. But a year has 
elapsed since the important branch — physical science — was eografted 
here by Dr. Clarke ; under his directions, in his absence, the class 
VOL. II. s 
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■was carefully attended to by Mr. Brady ; and now we have before us 
the pleasing fact of some thirty youths grounded in its principles, and 
trained to trace effects to tlieir causes, to see in every atom of matter 
subject for contemplation and reflection, and in the various pursuits of 
life to bring to bear the knowledge now acquired, whilst in all the 
ordinary branches of their education, satisfactory progress has been 
made. Besides these direct advantages, the pupil-teachers who are 
under training to become schoolmasters, have been so u initiated” that 
they will not fail to pursue the study of natural science, and impart to 
their pupils in turn, when appointed to schools, that information which 
has been to them so interesting. 

We would earnestly press on the Commissioners to still further 
popularise this model school by securing the services of a classical 
master; arranging that each pupil attending him, able to pay ten 
shillings per quarter, shall do so, but that a few of the poorer hoys who 
may exhibit superior talent and general merit shall procure free admis- 
sion, and that, if possible, one or two scholarships in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, shall be open to such free pupils for competition, thus affording 
to humble worth an opportunity of advancement. 

In the girls’ school-room many very well executed specimens of chalk 
and pencil drawing were suspended, and quantities of plain and fancy 
work of various descriptions covered the tables — the former executed by 
the mixed class of boys and girls. 

We regret to have to state that in vocal music we could have no 
satisfactory exhibition, as neither teacher is competent to conduct 
effectively the singing class ; to remedy this defect we would recom- 
mend the appointment of a local music master, there being a person 
very well suited resident in Newry. 

Allow us, in conclusion, again to press on the Commissioners’ atten- 
tion the absolute necessity which exists for the appointment of an 
assistant, in the male department at least, as each year’s experience 
more fully convinces us that, for the proper training of the young 
teachers, as well as for the still more effective working of the entire 
establishment, such a person is indispensable. 

We have the honour to be your most obedient servants, 

James Batten, Head Inspector. 

Alex. John Simpson, District Inspector. 



The Secretaries, &c. 



No. 8. — Report upon the Clonmel District Model National School, 
for the year 1855, by Timothi Sheahan, Esq., a.m., t.g.d., Head 
Inspector of National Schools. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, this my report upon the Clonmel District Model 
Stttool, for the year 1855. 

In my last report I found it necessary to call attention to the 
serious inconvenience the teachers of the male and female depart- 
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meats lnd to complain of for the want of due accommodation, and the Appendix G. 
necessity of attaching suitable and convenient class-rooms to each of r , " 
these departments. . District Model 

Now that the character of the instruction imparted is every day ini- Schools, 
proving', and the attendance increasing in proportion as the institu- cionmeT~ 
tion gains upon public confidence, the remedying of a defect so press- 
ing will, it is to be hoped, be a mere question of time with the Com- 
missioners. It would be very desirable, indeed, if the importance of 
detaching the female department from that of the males, as is the case 
in the Kilkenny aud Waterford Schools, were kept in view, whenever 
the contemplated additions and alterations shall be under considera- 
tion. 

The field attached to the play-ground has been this year taken from 
the head master, and laid down with grass seeds. As soon as the 
enlargement of the building-3 takes place, additions can be made from 
this to the present play-ground, which, being encroached upon by the 
new erections, will become too confined. At present there is only a 
narrow' yard for the infants to play in, and the space attached to the 
female school is scarcely suitable for the purpose intended. 

Attendance . — In Appendix [A] there is given a return of the at- 
tendance for each month of this year. From this you will perceive 
that for the first three months the attendance was unusually low in 
all the schools, but more so in the girls’ and infants’ schools than in 
i the boys’. This was owing to the very severe weather, and to the 
window’s of the school-rooms being broken and admitting the rain 
very freely, aud the delays involved in getting in new sashes instead 
of the inferior ones that had been before in use. For the sum- 
mer months, and during the harvest — even on till Christmas — the 
attendance in each school was as high as the accommodation would 
warrant. The following table shows the average number on the 
rolls, and present in each school, during this and the preceding 
year : — 



School. 


1854. ! 


1855. 


Daily Average. 


Daily Average. 


On Roll. 


Present 


Present 

to 100 
on Roll. 


On Roll. 


: j 

Present; 

i 


Present 
to 100 
on RoU. 


Bovs, 


117 


96 


82 


109 


S3 


78 


Girls, 


71 


53 : 


74 


90 


70 


77'7 


Infants, . 


62 


39 j 

i 


75 


62 


47 


75-5 


Total, 


240 


189 


77 , 


261 


200 


77 



This return exhibits an increase in the totals of the daily averages 
for this year. In the female school the increase has been consider- 
able ; in the infant department it has not been equally high ■ while 
the falling off in the male school can be accounted for by the with- 
drawal of seven pupils who were sent to a classical school, and four 
who entered the Board’s service — one as ordinary teacher, and three 
as pupil-teachers. On the whole, whether we consider the numbers 
that were under instruction in the three departments, the character of 
the instruction itself, or the teachers’ success in communicating it, 
there is every reason to be pleased with what has been done hero 
during this year. 

VOL. II, s 2 
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Religious Denominations . — From the following return of the religious 
denominations it will he seen that, in the boys’ school, twenty per 
cent, of the pupils are Protestants ; in the girls’, sixteen ; and in the 
infants, twenty-two. No change has been made in the arrangements 
for giving religious instruction. The Commissioners’ rules are, on this 
point, strictly adhered to ; aud I am happy to say, not a single instance 
of complaint arising from the mixture of the different persuasions, either 
during the hours of study or those set apart for recreation, has been 
brought under my notice during the entire year. 

Social position of Parents . — On looking at the return of the occupa- 
tions of the parents of the 25(5 children on the rolls on the 31st De- 
cember, 1855 (Appendix B), two very important matters suggest them- 
selves for our consideration. Taking into account the population of 
Clonmel, we have the humbler and the middle classes of society fairly 
represented here. We have also a fair representation of the different 
persuasions to which these classes respectively belong. 

How, then, it may naturally be asked, does it come to pass that 
here, and only here, and in like institutions, we find the long-desired 
union of different parties, between whom, even still, so many dis- 
uniting influences are so actively working, and who cannot even yet, no 
matter how well disposed, thoroughly rid themselves of those mutual 
prejudices which had their first existence in times difierent from the 
present, hut which require still further time and a more enlarged moral 
development for their utter aud entire extinction 1 It appears to iue 
that the cause may he simply traced to the concern generally felt hy 
parents to secure for their children the host education that their means 
and opportunities can reach ; and that because they have a con- 
fidence in these schools, as being the best that offer for their purpose, 
they avail themselves of them, notwithstanding the early prejudices 
above alluded to, and their conventional impressions in favour of classi- 
fication and social distinction. But we cannot in these model schools 
meet all the requirements of the middle classes, as regards the edu- 
cation of their children. Classics are not taught them here, and with- 
out a knowledge of classics they are, no matter how talented and in- 
dustrious, virtually excluded from the colleges and universities, the 
learned professions, and the appointments, both in the civil and the mili- 
tary service, now disposed of hy competitive examination. These 
posts of emolument and distinction are anxiously sought after hy can- 
didates from the different colleges and universities throughout the 
country. They are admitted by all to be fair objects of ambition for 
educated students of all persuasions. The preparatory as well as the 
special instruction required by candidates is attended with expense, 
which parents of independent means only would he in a position to 
incur. Now, we have no schools at Clonmel, and like towns through 
the country, at which persons of moderate means could get their 
children well grounded in such a knowledge of classics as would quality 
them for entrance into some one of the colleges or universities, where 
they would receive such instruction as would enable them to contend 
for these prizes against the sons of those in more favourable circum- 
stances. This want has been long felt here, and expression has been 
given to the feeling on more than one occasion, at the public exa- 
mination of these schools ; and resolutions were unanimously passed, 
requesting the Head and District Inspectors to lay before the Com- 
missioners the wishes of the meeting on the question. For a time a 
hope was entertained that the application would not he altogether 
unattended with success, owing, probably, to the parties not being 
aware of the difficulties that interposed. The Committee of the 
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chanics’ Institute, at length, tired of tlie delay, and despairing of see- App endix G. 
in£r, at least for some time, classical instruction introduced into the Re p 0rtg on 
Model School, made a united effort to introduce it into the school District Model 
attached to the institute. The preliminaries were all arranged, and Schools^ 
there was a fair prospect of ample funds to secure and continue the 
services of a well-qualified classical master ; but, unfortunately, the 
teacher selected by the Committee happened to be of a different per- 
suasion from that of many, if not most of the parents, whose children 
were expected to attend his instruction ; and this, as but too often 
happens, led to a division, which was followed by the removal of many 
of the pupils ; and ultimately, only a few remaining to join the class, 
the whole thing fell to the ground. 

I have alluded to and dwelt upon this case for the purpose of 
showing the great difficulty in establishing a respectable mixed school 
bv private agencies and resources. Sooner or later, it is sure to assume 
undenominational character; and then, losing the joint support which 
is essential to its existence, it quickly follows the fate of those that pre- 
ceded it. 

These observations apply chiefly to day schools of a mixed character 
in such towns as Clonmel and Kilkenny, where the middle classes are 
pretty fairly mixed, and they go to prove the necessity of establishing 
for these classes, with the public aid, schools of a higher order than 
the National Schools, but on the same principle. . 

Extent of Instruction. — In the subjoined joint report, which has 
been carefully prepared by Mr. MacCreanor, the District Inspector, the 
classification and proficiency of the pupils in each of the three de- 
partments, and in the different branches, are given in detail. 

There was no public examination this year, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the late period to which the general examinations were un- 
avoidably deferred. Besides, before the preparatory examinations 
were brought to a close, I became indisposed ; so that the winding up 
of the entire business, and the determining of the premiums, devolved, 
in a great measure, on Mr. MacCreanor — a duty which he discharged 
with alacrity, ability, and judgment. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Timothy Sheahan, a.m., Head Inspector. 

I 

Joint Keport of Timothy Sheahan, Esq., a.m., t.c.h., Head In- 
spector, and Edward MacCreanor, Esq., District Inspector, upon 
the Annual Examination of the Clonmel District Model 
National School, held in December, 1855. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to snbmit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, our report of the examinations held by us in the 
Clonmel District Model Schools, for the year 1S55. 

These examinations were commenced on the 3rd and concluded on 

the 10th December. 

I 

Classification and Proficiency at the end of the Year. 

Infants’ School. 

Classification. [ Proficiency. 

Book I., . . . 49 1 Able to read and spell in Sections 

II. and III. of Book I., . . 24 

Book II.. ... 6 Able to read & spell fairly in Book II., 10 

Sequel, . . . 7 ti *> Sequel, 2 
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Infants’ School — continued • 



Clonmel. 



Classification. 

Parts of speech, . . 22 



Lessons at maps, . . 62 



Arithmetical tables, . 40 
Simple rules, . . 22 



Mental or oral arithmetic, 62 
Writing on slates, . .30 

,, paper, . .16 

„ from dictation, 8 
Sewing, . . .10 

Singing, . . 02 



Proficiency. 

Able to point out vowels, diphthongs, 

&c., 20 

Able to point out nouns, articles, 
adjectives, verbs, adverbs ; and 
detine words, syllables, &c., . 12 

Acquainted with leading definitions 
and outlines of the Map of the 
World, ._ . . . .16 

Acquainted -with outlines and prin- 
cipal divisions of Europe and 

Ireland, 8 

Acquainted with tables fairly, 20 

„ „ addition and sub- 
traction, 9 

Acquainted with multiplication and 
division, 4 

Able to write in large-hand, . .15 



The pupils were generally well instructed in the subjects taught on 
the gallery — Natural history, geography, recitation of poetry, and 
singing. 



Girls’ School. 



Classification. 
Book IE., ... 
Sequel, .... 

Book EX, 

n IY-, . . - 

Parts of speech only, 

Parsing and Syntax, 
Derivations, . 

Composition, . 



Lessons at maps only, 



Local geography, . 

From books and maps, 
mathematical and phy- 
sical, .... 
Simple rules of arithmetic, 

Compound „ 



34 

23 

23 

10 

34 

56 

33 

10 



34 



56 



33 

34 

23 



Proficiency. 

Able to read Book II., fairly 

„ „ and Sequel 

correctly, 

Able to read Book III., and higher 
Books, with ease and expression, 
Acquainted with parts of speech, 
&c., &c., in easy sentences, 

Able to parse syntactically, . 
Acquainted with prefixes, affixes, 
and leading roots of words, 

Able to write sentences from dic- 
tation with tolerable accuracy, 
Able to write sentences' from dic- 
tation with ease and correctness, 
Acquainted with geographical defi- 
nitions, and leading outlines of 
the Maps of "World and Ireland, 
Acquainted with the above, and all 
the Continents and British Isles, 
Mathematical and physical, with 
Maps of Palestine and Ancient 
World, . . . . . 

Well acquainted with simple rules 
and first principles of arithmetic, 
Well acquainted with compound 
rules, .... * 



. 16 
. 36 
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Classification and Proficiency - — continued. 



Girls’ School — continued . 



Classification. 
Proportion, . • ■ 

Advanced rules of arith- 
metic, • i • 

Mental arithmetic, 
Writing on paper, . 

Writing from dictation, 
British Poets, . 

Singing, ■ 

Drawing, 

Sewing, - 
Knitting, 

Embroider}', . 

Cutting out, . 



Proficiency. 

Well acquainted with proportion 
and the higher rules, . 

Able to write fairly, . • 

„ a neat and stylish 
hand, 



Sewi™ 8 ’. "• "• 60 ] The specimens of both plain and fancy 

Knittinn- . . .10! needlework were numerous, and very 

Embroiders' ’. ’ 30 ! creditable both to teacher and pupils. 

Cutting out’ . • . 10 i They were much admired during the 

j year by ladies who visited the estab- 
lishment. 

Reading writing, and mental arithmetic in this department gene- 
rally >rood. Grammar, geography, and writing from dictation, very 
fair m junior classes, and good in part of senior classes. _ Arithmetic, 
generally fair ; and reading, with recitation from the “ Literary Class 
Book” and “ Selections from the British Poets,” very respectable. \ ocal 
music and drawing very satisfactory, for the time devoted to them. 



Classification. 

Book I., 

„ n., ... 

Sequel, . 

BookUL, 

„ IV., . ■ ■ 

., V., . .. . 

British Poets and Literary 
Class Book, 

Parts of speech, 

Parsing syntactically, &c., 



Derivations, . 



Composition, 



Lessons at maps only, 
Local geography, from 
books and maps, 
Mathematical and physical, 



Bovs’ School. 



24 Able to read Book II. tolerably, . 40 . 
12 „ „ and Sequel 

fairly, . . • . .20 

47 Able to read Book HI., and higher, 

10 with ease and expression, . . 24 

5 

15 , 

39 Acquainted with parts of speech, 

&c. f &c., in easy sentences, . 30 
62 Able to parse syntactically, . .41 

„ „ and ac- 

countforfiguresofspeech, &e., &e., 11 

62 

Acquainted with Spelling Book Su- 
perseded, generally, . • . * 

15 Able to write sentences from dic- 
tation with tolerable accuracy, _ • 42 
Able to write sentences from dic- 
tation with case and correctness, 1 3 
27 Acquainted with geographical defi- 
nitions and leading outlines of the 
74 Maps of World and Ireland. . 40 
62 Acquainted with geographical defi- 
nitions and leading outlines of the 
Maps of all the Continents, 
British Isles, &e., &c., . • 30 

General course, • _ * • .18 

Problems on terrestrial glolres, . 4 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [ 1855 . 

Classification and Proficiency — continued. 



Boys’ Sciiool — continued. 



Classification. 




Proficiency. 


Simple rules of arithmetic, 


24 


Fairly acquainted with first prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and simple 
rules, ..... 


Compound rales and re- 




Fairly acquainted with compound 


duction, 


12 


rules and reduction, . 


Proportion, and higher 




Fairly acquainted with proportion, 


rules, . 


62 


practice, &c 

Fairly acquainted with general 
course of arithmetic, . 


Mental arithmetic, . 


98 




Writing on paper, . 


101 


Able to write fairly, 

, , with ease and freedom, 


Writing from dictation, . 


74 




Bookkeeping, . 


15 


Bookkeeping, tolerably, 
„ _ fairly, . 


Mensuration, . 


26 


Mensuration, tolerably well, . 
„ very fairly, 


Geometry, 


26 


Algebra, 


26 




Seasoning, 


15 


Reasoning (1st part), tolerably, 
„ „ very well, 


Vocal music, . 


101 


Drawing, 


39 




Physical Science, 


26 





72 

58 



32 



20 

46 

10 

8 

7 

10 

9 



6 

9 



In geometry, to tlie end of tlie Fourth Book, and in algebra, to tie 
end of Simple Equations, tlie answering was, generally, very fair. 



Though the proficiency in the different subjects made by the junior 
classes was only of a medium character, it should be borne in mind 
that the pupils of those classes were very young, only a short time jn 
attendance, and very deficient at entrance. In the middle and senior 
classes, — in reading, grammar, geography, and arithmetic, — the profi- 
ciency was pretty satisfactory, whilst that of a few was most creditable. 
Writing, spelling, and writing from dictation, did not receive the 
amount of attention that their importance had demanded. In reading, 
history, and the extra branches, the character of the answering wa3 
creditable. 



Physical, Science . — The pupils of the Fourth and Fifth Classes were 
closely — in parts, minutely- — examined on mechanics, hydrostatics, pneu- 
matics, electricity, galvanism, the properties of heat and the steam- 
engine ; also on the introductory parts of chemistry and geology. We 
are aware they were also prepared on optics, electro-magnetism, and 
natural history, but we bad not sufficient time to devote to the exami- 
nation of these subjects. Of those examined, the answering of seventy 
per cent, was most creditable alike to the teachers and pupils. 

Promotions . — The following table shows the number of promotions, 
from lower to higher classes, which were made in each school during 
the year : — • 
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From Book X. to Book U., • • • 


Boys. 


Girls. Infants. 
8 


,, Book II. to Sequel, 


. 19 


13 


„ Sequel to Book III., 


. 29 


13 


„ Book III. to Book IV., 


7 


2 — 


„ Book IV. to Book V., . 


3 


- 


Total Promotions, 


. 58 


15 21 



Appendix G. 

TV. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Clonmel . 



The small number (if promotions shown for the female school might 
lead a person to suppose that there was very little progress in that 
department during the year; hut the contrary is the case. At the 
beginning of tlio year— just after the appointment of the present 
zealous and energetic teacher, Miss Jones — it was found that the pu- 
pils were too highly classed, and they were consequently depressed. 
lluriu 0, the year they were prepared for their former classes, and fifteen 
were promoted another additional step. 



List of Pupils who obtained Premiums for distinguished answering at 
the Annual Examination. 



Infants’ Department. 

Second (lowest) Section of Booh I .— John Doghertv, Joseph Woods, 
and Margaret Casey, first rank premium ; John Whitston, Mary Cal- 
laghan, and William White, second rank premium. 

Third Section of Boole I . — Mary Bradford, Margaret Cooney, Patrick 
Carroll, Patrick Callaghan, Rose M'Caffrey, and Eliza Keunedy. 

Second Boole.— Hoc Guiton, first rank premium ; Mary Carroll and 
Alexander Milne, second rank premium. 

Sequel Class — Susan Graham, Rose Casey, Charles Horr.gan, hrst 
rank ; Eliza Orr, Maria M'Caffrey, second rank ; Robert Milne and 
Margaret Orr, third rank. 



Girls’ Department. 

Fourth Class .— Honoria Cooney, solus; Honoria M'Grath, Kate 
Bradford, Mary Orr, and Ellen Cullen, first rank ; Anne Maher, Ellen 
Carroll, Jane Groves, and Honoria Butler, second rank. 

Third Class — Senior Division— Ellen Mason, Agnes Shir ey, Bridget 
Jennings, first rank ; Eliza Harrigan and Margaret Cunningham, second 

111 Junior Division.— Mary Ahearne, Adelaide Clarke, Kate Butler, and 
Marianne Davy, first rank ; Mary Carroll, Mary E. Butler, Alicia 
Coonev, and Fanny Davy, second rank. _ , ^ „ 

Sequel Class .— Senior Division — Jane Corbett and Johanna Eutler, 
first rank; Johanna Butler, Maria Shirley, and Mary Dunne, second 

Junior Division.— Mary Guiton and Anne Butler, first rank ; Mary- 
anne Darney, Kate Carey, and Johanna Kearney, second rank; Anne 
Anthony, Bridget Cooney, and Mary Carey, third rank. 

Second Boole — Senior Division— Grace Orr, Mary Cleary, Ann Car- 
roll, Agnes Groves, and Alicia Power, first rank ; Maria Shea, Ellen Shea, 
Mary O’Brien, Rebecca Graham, Anne Daly, and Mary Anne Cooney, 

Junior' Division.— Honoria Mann, Jane Kirk Maryanne Doolan, 
■Johanna Byrnes, and Jane Shanahan, first rank ; Maryanne Kennedy, 
Honoria Butler, Bridget Carroll, and Mary Dunphy, second rank. 
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Needlework . — Bridget Backet, Helen Sargint, Agnes Mann, and 
Mary Halley. 

Drawing. — Mary Orr, Jane Groves, and Kate Bradford. 

Boys’ School. 

Fourth and Fifth Classes. — Jolin Carroll, solus; William Hickey, 
John Horrigan, George Birnie, and Robert Slattery, first rank; Alfred 
Quinn, William Carroll, Edward Homey, and Michael Burke, second 
rank. 

Third Class. — Senior Division — William Prendergast, solus ; James 
Power, Edward O’Donnell, and Thomas Horrigan, first rank ; Richard 
Costen, Joseph Atkinson, Patrick Halley, Richard Casey, and William 
Murphy, second rank ; Michael O’Brien, David Orr, Michael O’Brien, 
George Duncan, Thomas Murphy, Martin Mulligan, James Halley, and 
Charles Quinn, third rank. 

Third Class. — Junior Division — Owen Davy, William White, and 
Patrick Donnelly, first rank; George Fetherston, William Hunt, Wil- 
liam Flinn, and John Donnelly, second rank ; Edward Hewetson, 
Joseph Burke, John Oneill, and William Hyde, third rank. 

Sequel Class. — Patrick Murphy and Stephen Ahearne, first rank; 
John O’Brien, William Lacy, and Michael O’Brien, second rank; 
Thomas Brambley, Edward Case}’, and John Slattery, third rank. 

Second Book Class. — William Dogherty, solus ; Thaddeus Dee, and 
John Heal, first rank ; Michael Butler, Thomas Dee, John Dee, Patrick 
Corcoran, J ohn Hickey, and Thomas Moore, second rank. 

. Drawing. — John Halloran, "William Hickey, John Horrigan, and 
Oliver Latham. 

Good Conduct and Attention. — Richard Corcoran and Patrick Burke. 

Numbee and Value of Premiums 

In Boys’ School, 57 Premiums, value, 

In Girls’ „ 59 „ „ 

In Infants’ „ 23 „ „ 

Total amount, . . . £15 0 0 

There were four “ solus ” premiums for remarkably good answering, 
and in these cases special certificates were given ; and a half sovereign 
and crown pieces were substituted for gold and silver medals. A 
quantity of confections was distributed in the infants’ department, 
■which caused much pleasurable excitement among the joyous little 
banqueters. 

The following form of certificate, on parchment, was given with 
each premium : — 

“ Clonmel National Model Schools. 

“ The Commissioners of National Education, have awarded this Certifi- 
cate to , in testimony of distinguished answering in 

Class, at the Public Examination held in these Schools, in December, 1855, 
by the Head Inspector and Inspector of the District. 

“ (Signed,) “ Timothy Sheahan, Head Inspector. 

“ Edw. MacCkeanok, District Inspector.” 

Distribution of Time. — Religious instruction has been given during 
the year, as usual, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs- 
days, from ten till half-past ten o’clock ; and on Fridays, from ten till 
eleven o’clock. Secular instruction is given in all the departments, 



£ s. d. 

7 10 0 
5 13 0 
1 17 0 
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from lialf-past ten till three o’clock ; and the division of time is almost App endi x G. 
the same as that shown by last year’s report. The principal change IV Reports on 
is that lessons prepared at home are now said before ten o’clock ; so District Model 
that above half an hour has been added to the time for secular instruc- Seho oIs - 
tion, which is an important advantage. Clonmel. 

Drawing. — The present skilful and punctual master, Mr. Healy, 
opened his classes in this establishment late in October, 1854. For 
the want of suitable materials and accommodation, he was able to 
effect almost nothing until the commencement of 1855. During the 
year the attendance averaged fifty males, and sixty females. The 
system pursued commences with “Free-hand Outline Drawing from 
Copies ” first, with “ Linear Geometry,” in due course, as a collateral 
study. “Linear Perspective” and “Model Drawing” are next taken 
up in this course, aud “ Architectural Drawing” follows, after due 
preparation on the principles of projection, &e. 

To seven pupils of this school one prizo each was awarded by the 
Department of Science and Art — a specimen from each having been 
sent to the competitive exhibitions, of specimens from all the schools 
of art in Great Britain and Ireland, held in “ Gore House,” London, in 
November last. To one of these seven was awarded a premium, which, 
for a school in its first year, was very creditable, when it is considered 
that only fifty such premiums were awarded to all the public schools in 
the British isles. 

For the names of those that obtained the prizes, see the Premium 
List. The exhibition premium was awarded to John Halloran. 

Vocal Music. — This humanizing and delightful branch of education 
has been maintained during the year by Mr. Joseph Boyd, the assistant 
master, and Miss Jones, mistress of the girls’ school, with surprising 
effect, though only about an hour and a-lialf each week could he spared 
to it from The other business. The pupils have been taught to sing, 
with great ease and correctness, a very extensive collection of the most 
admired songs. Much more time and special instruction would, how- 
ever, be required to enable them to read of music, aud sing at sight. 

Teachers, &c. 

Boys' School Mr. Terence Smyth is still resident master and prin- 

cipal of the boys’ school. He has conducted the business during the 
year with his accustomed zeal and efficiency, and continued the instruc- 
tion and experiments in physical science with great credit to himself 
and advantage to this establishment. The assistant teacher, Mr. J oseph 
Boyd, has also given great satisfaction by his regularity, efficiency, and 
strict attention to the business of his office. 

Girls’ School. — During the past year the business of this department 
has been conducted, with very great ability, by Miss M. A. Jones. 

She has given great satisfaction to all concerned with the schools ; 
and we are aware that the very considerable increase of attendance at 
her school is principally owing to the high estimation in which she is 
so justly held by the parents of her pupils and the public. 

Infants’ School . — In the infants’ school a change of teachers took 
place in August last, when the late very satisfactory teacher, Miss E. J. 
Dennistoun, was appointed principal of the girls’ department of the 
Waterford District Model National School. The present teacher. Miss 
M. MTvinstry, seems calculated to support the high character which 
has marked the progress of this school. 

During the past year the x»upil-teachers and paid monitors and ruoni- 
tresses have given general satisfaction. Since the opening of this school 
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in 1849, the number of pupil-teachers appointed is 53. Of these, 30 are 
Rational Teachers, and, I understand, 10 of them are in First Class- 
there are 7 still in the house ; and of the remaining 16, 7 obtained 
respectable clerkships, 4 emigrated, and the rest are at business. 

Only two paid monitors have been appointed : one of them has 
gone as apprentice to a cabinet-maker ; the other is still in the school. 

The number of paid monitresses appointed, from the opening of the 
school, amounts to 30; of these, S are still in the school. Of the 23 
who have left, the destinations are : Rational Teachers, 8; nuns 2- 
governess, 1 ; emigrated, 4 ; dead, 1 ; business, 1 ; and domestic 
duties, 6. 

The female department has also been attended by 10 candidate 
teachers, of whom 10 are now teachers of Rational Schools, 3 married 
1 dead, and 2 still attending. 

From the above it may be seen that this establishment has afforded 
a training to 101 young persons, above half of which number are now 
teachers. 

# Opinions of Visitors. — On the 21st of August last the schools were 
visited by two of the Commissioners of National Education, tbe Mar- 
quess of Kildare and Dr. Andrews. His Lordship left the following 
entry on tbe Visitors’ Book: — “I am extremely pleased with the 
schools and the appearance of the children.” 

During the year the schools have been frequently visited by the 
clergy and gentry of Clonmel and the neighbourhood, who invariably 
expressed themselves highly pleased with the schools and their manage- 
ment. Amongst others, O. Bianconi, Esq., Dr. Phelan, and W. H. 
Deane, Esq., c.e., have written flattering observations. The Rev. 
T. D. .tAtkinson, Vicar of Ragsley, Staffordshire ; Rev. W. Ewing, 
Vicar of Donegal; and Rev. John MacKcown, Presbyterian Minister, 
Waterford, have expressed themselves as pleased and delighted with 
the state of these schools. 

On the 10th of October, J. A. Roebuck, Esq., m.p., with Mrs. Roebuck 
and party from Lady Osborne s, visited and heard classes examined in 
each of the schools. When leaving, he wrote the following: — “ I have 
been exceedingly pleased with all I have seen, and am sure that Ireland 
must benefit by this system of education.” 

Conclusion. On Saturday, tbe 22nd of December, the teachers and 
pupils were all collected into the boys’ school-room, where the District 
Inspector having addressed them in terms of congratulation on the 
business of the past year, tbe late examinations, the premiums, and 
the approaching vacation, the following pieces were sung in full 
chorus: — “Emma Snow,” “Chairs to mend,” “Rouse, brothers, rouse,” 
The cot where I was born,” “Come away,” “Long may life,” “Old 
folks at borne, ’ “ Ear, far upon tbe sea,” “ Come ye into the summer 
woods,” “The kine,” “Vesper Hymn,” “Christmas Day,” “The Sham- 
rock,” “Canadian Boat Song,” and “The Rational Anthem.” 

. -After this the vacation was announced, when the joyful party cheered 
right . heartily, and separated with many expressions and marks of 
affection. 

We have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Timothy Sheahan, Head Inspector. 
Edw. MacOreanor, District Inspector. 

Tbe Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 
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Appendix A. 

Ayebage Attendance of Chiidken during year 1855. 



Boys. | 


Girls. 


Iatotm Ip t ,| 

1 on Roll. | 

l i 

i l 


Arj»?e! p „ sent . j 
i on Roll, j 



A"^! Present. 



96 i 79 
108 | 82 

123 ' 106 

124 | 100 

134 ! 102 



62 | 76 

70 j 69 



Summary. 



Average Boys, 
v Girls, 

„ Infants, 



On Roll. Present. 

. 109 83 



Occupation of Paeents of 256 Ohideben on Roll, 31st December, 18oo. 

Occupation. ( Bov, 



Pensioner, ■ ! 

- Poor Scholar, • 

1 Tanner, . * j 

1 Steward, . ■ • 

_ Schoolmaster, . 

6 Saddler, . • j 

- Servant, . ♦ j 

2 Labourer,. • 

- Private, • • ; 

1 Tobacconist, . ; 

- Tailor, • • ■ 

1 "Watchman, 

_ Woodrunger, . j 

_ Medical Doctor,. > 

_ Miller, • • : 

8 Orphan, . • j 

5 Cutler, • • i 

1 Publican, . • j 

Jailor, 



. 111! 93 ! 62 
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Aipendix G. Pbosbamme. — Boys’ School, 18,55, 

iy* Reports on Second Boole.— Reading: prepared for examination to pace 150 
District Jldel Spelling: spelling of words in Lessons. Knew points in reading 
c ooj^ vowels, number of syllables in a word. Grammar: a little Grammar— 

Clonmel. Article, Noun, Adjective, and most knew the verb in a sentence 

Arithmetic: Notation and Numeration to nine places. Tables: nearly 
all knew Multiplication and Pence Tables; also easy sums in' Simple 
Rules, to Multiplication. Geography : a slight acquaintance with Maps 
of World and General Outline ; also meaning of Terms. Writing: all 
write on paper ; some commencing round and small hand. Natural 
History: knew a little of Vertebrated Sheet; also acquainted with 
most of the prints and general classification. 

Sequel, No. 1. — Reading : prepared for examination to pace ISO. 
Spelling of words in Lessons, and in Spelling Book Superseded! 
Grammar: Article, Noun, Adjective, Verb ; nearly all familiar with all 
the Parts of Speech occurring in their Lessons. Geography: familiarwith 
Map of World, and definition of Terms. Arithmetic : Simple Rules to 
Long Division, and alittle of Compound Rules. Tables: Notatiouaud 
Numeration to nine places. Multiplication and Pence Tables; also 
Tables of Time and Weight. Writing: all write round and small hand. 
Natural History: Vertebrated Sheet and classification. 

Sequel, No. 2. — Reading and Lesson Books: prepared for examination 
to page 137. Spelling: words in Lessons and First Part of Spelling 
Boole. Grammar: nearly all quite familiar with Parts of Speech as 
they occur in Lessons, and knew to the Verb in Sullivan’s Grammar. 
Geography: Map of World, Europe, &o. Arithmetic: Simple and 
Compound Rules to Reduction, Notation, and Numeration to many 
places of figures. Writing : all writing small baud. Natural History : 
Vertebrated and Invertebrated Sheet, “ Prints,” and classification. 

Third Book, 1st and 2nd divisions or drafts. — Reading and Lessons : 
prepared for examination to page 100. Grammar: Parsing easy sen- 
tences, with Syntax, as they occur in Lessons. Knew large type in 
Sullivan’s Grammar — a little Derivation and knowledge of Prefixes, 
Affixes, &c. Spelling : First and Second Parts of Spelling Book, 
Rules of Spelling, &c. Writing: all write small hand on paper. 
Arithmetic and Tables : Simple and Compound Rules and Reduction, 
and most of Simple Proportion ; familiar with all the useful Tables. 
Geography: Maps of World and Great Divisions; also England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. History: Historical Sketch of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Natural History: familiar with Patterson’s Sheets and Sub- 
divisions. Physiology : a knowledge of the diagrams in Animal 
Physiology. Steam Engine : knew several parts of Steam Engine. 

Third Book, 3rd and ith,or highest divisions. — Reading and Lesson 
Books : prepared for examination on whole of Third Book. Spelling 
and Derivation: First Four Parts of Spelling Book, Rules of Spelling, 
Prefixes and Affixes, most of Latin and Greek Roots. Grammar: 
Parsing of Simple and Compound Easy Sentences ; knew nearly all of 
Sullivan’s Grammar, both large and small type. Writing: all write 
mnall band neatly. Geography : Map of World and Great Divisions, 
British Islands, Palestine, and Maps of Ancient World. History: 
Historical Sketch of Great Britain and Ireland, and Sketch of Ancient 
History. Arithmetic : Proportion to Practice, also Square Root, and a 
little ol Decimals. Mensuration and Geometry; most of Plane Super- 
ficies, I irst Book of Euclid. Natural History : familiar with Patter- 
son s Sheets and Glassification. Animal Physiology : knew very well 
the Diagrams of Animal Physiology. Physical Science : Mechanical 
Powers, Heat, Thermometer, Steam Engine, a little Chemistry and 
Geology, and a knowledge of J ohnson’a Sheets on Natural Philosophy. 
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Fourth and Fifth Hook dosses.— Beading and Lesson Books : pre- Appendix G. 
mred for examination on whole of Fourth Book, and First and Second IT . Reports on 
and Third Sections of Fifth Book. Spelling Book : Rules of Spelling ; District Model 
Prefixes Affixes, and Roots ; most of difficult words and irregularities mtioon,- 
in Spellin''. Grammar: Parsing in Poetry and Prose, also entire of 
Sullivan's” Grammar, including portions on Figures and Rhetoric. 

Geo"raphy : whole of Maps in School, first ten chapters of Geography 
Generalized Historv : Sketch of Ancient and Modern History as 
-iven in Lesson Books. Arithmetic: knew to Exchange, besides 
Stmare and Cube Preots. Algebra: to Simple Equations, a few knew 
Quadratics. Euclid: to end of Fourth Book and a few m Sixth 
Book. Mensuration : a knowledge of Superficies and a little of Solids. 

Writing : write a good business hand. Book-keeping : First Four 
Sets of Book-keeping. Reasoning : to end of Ninth Lesson^ Physio- 
Iojjy • quite familiar with whole of diagrams. Physical bcience : .a 
fair knowledge of Chemistry, and an acquaintance with many experi- 
ments and tests ; knew History and Diagrams of Steam Engine, Heat, 
a little of Geology, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, also Me- 
chanics, and Mechanical Powers, &c. 

Destination of Ninety-six Pupils who left, permanently, Boys’ School, 
during 1855, and cause of leaving. 

Employed at home, . * ^ 

Apprenticed, .••••'*, 

Appointed Schoolmaster, . • • • . 

Ill health, _ • • • * * j 

Got situation as Clerk, _ 

Went to learn classics, . ■ • 7 

Left neighbourhood, • ■ • • ns 

Went to other Schools, * ’ ’ * ' 6 

Distance and journey, • • • * „ 

Appointed Pupil-Teachers, ** 

Emigrated, . 



Destination of Sixtt-six Pdpils who left, permanently 
School, during 1855. 

Employed at home, . * 

Apprenticed, 

HI health, • • • * ° 

Left town, - 

Gone to other schools, • * 

Distance, _ *' ' ' ' ’ 

Paid Monitresses, • 

Appointed Teacher, . 

Appointed Assistant-Teacher, • 

Business, . 



Destination of Fiett-seven Pupils who left, permanently 
School, during 1850. 

Emigrated, , 

Ill health, ••**'*] 
Distance, .•***][ 
Boys’ School, - * * 

Girls’ School, ••**** 

Another School, • 

At home, .••***. 
Left town, • 
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Return of School Requisites. Sold to Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ School 
during year 1855. 



















— 





Months. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 




d. 


January, 


0 


11 


m 


0 


9 


Oi 


0 


0 


10 


Eebruary, . 


0 


13 


9i 


0 


6 


10 


0 


3 


4 


March, 


0 


15 


2i 


0 


12 


2 


0 


1 


84 


April, ■ 


1 


8 


«+ 


<0 


14 


2 


0 


2 


2* 


May, . 
June, . 


1 

2 


9 

19 


5* 

74 


0 

1 


12 

o 


94 

9 


0 

0 


i 

4 


8* 

34 

64 


July, . 


0 


19 


104 


0 


10 


104 


0 


0, 


August, 


0 


5 


3 


0 


5 


11 


0 


4 


94 


September, . 


0 


19 


0 


0 


12 


11 


0 


3 


3* 

4 1 - 


October, 


1 


0 


4J 


0 


4 


14 


0 


4 


November, . 


0 


18 


34 


0 


8 


5 


0 


2 


14 


December, . 


0 


14 


0* 


0 


3 


7 


0 


1 


54 


Total, 


12 


15 


5 


6 


4 


4 


1 


12 


0 



. Return of School Rees Received in Clonmel Model School during 
year 1855, for each month, for Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ Schools. ° 



Months. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 




£ 


s. 


(l. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s' 


d. 


January, 


2 


1 


4 


1 


18 


G 


0 


14 


10 


February, . 


4 


5 


9 


1 


11 


8 


0 


9 


1 


March, 


3 


16 


3 


2 


4 


10 


1 


14 


10 


April, . 


3 


4 


6 


‘2 


1 


7 


1 


1 


6 


May, . 


4 


1 


11 


2 


13 




1 


2 


1 


June, 


3 


15 


3 


3 


8 


6 


2 


1 


2 


July, . 


1 


14 


4 


2 


7 


l 


1 


1 


0 


August, 


1 


13 


6 


0 


16 


2 


1 


17 


7 


September, . 


4 


8 


6 


2 


9 


1 


1 


9 


11 


October, 


2 


9 


8 


3 


6 


3 


0 


17 


5 


November, . 


2 


10 


9 


1 


6 


6 


1 


1 


8 


December, . 


1 


18 


1 


1 


G 


2 


0 


10 


6 


Total, 


35 


19 


10 


25 


9 


11 


14 


1 


7 



■Aihy. No. 9. — Report upon the Athy District Model Rational School, 

for the year 1855, by Timothy Sheahan, Esq., a.h., t.c.d., Head 
Inspector of National Schools. 

Kilkenny, 3,0th June, 1856. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, this my Report upon the Athy District Model 
School for the year 1855. 

Here, as in the case of the Clonmel Model School, the necessity of 
enlarging the building, in order to afford adequate accommodation for 
the increased attendance, is the first thing I ieel myself called upon to 
bring under the notice of the Commissioners. 

The duty is the more gratifying in this instance, inasmuch as the 
average attendance, which, at the close of this year, amounted to 
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e i<: li tv-four boys, forty-six girls, anil forty-nine infants, did not exceed Appendix G. 
forty-nine boys, twenty girls, and eleven infants, for the last five IV R^" rtS6a 
months of 1852, in which year these schools first came into operation. District Model 
In the subjoined table is given a return of the average attendance Schools, 
in the different schools for each year since their opening: — Ath 





40 


70 


SO 


84 




. 20 


28 


37 


40 




11 


2.5 


43 


49 


Total. 


. SO 


132 


100 


179 


rerage for 


this year 


higher 


in all 


the si 



Hoys, 

Girls, 

Infants, 



this would be considerably higher .still, but for the low attendance, for 
the first three months, owing to the extreme severity of the weather. 

In the Appendix (A) there is given a return of the attendance for 
each month. * On referring to it you will find the average attendance 
for the first quarter was only seventy-four boys, thirty-three girls, and 
twenty-eight infants, whilst that for the quarter ended 31st December, 
was ninety-six boys, sixtv-one girls, and sixty-three infants. From 
that time up to the present, I am happy to say, the attendance has con- 
tinued to increase ; the average for the first week of this month being 
145 bo vs, ninety-seven girls, and seventy-eight infants. 

This’ attendance furnishes at once the clearest evidence of the suc- 
cess of these schools, and of the absolute necessity of such an enlarge- 
ment of the buildings as would afford a suitable room for the Infant 
School, and provide convenient class-rooms fur the male and female 
departments. 

At present the male teacher is obliged to convert the dining-hall 
into a class-room ; and, as to the inlants — their room being only twenty- 
seven feet by nineteen feet — they are stowed away in the cloak-room, 
and along the corridor. 

When wc consider the circumstances under which these schools were 
first opened, we must be the more struck with their present prosperous 
condition, and the more disposed to look upon it as a palpable proof of 
the soundness of the principle on which our Model Schools are estab- 



lished. 

They opened with an attendance of thirteen boys, one girl, and one 
infant, though all the preparatory arrangements which the importance 
of the occasion should suggest, with a view to secure public attention 
and confidence, had been judiciously carried out by a most efficient 
Head-Inspector, Mr. Butler, to whom the Commissioners very wisely 
intrusted so important a duty. Advertisements announcing the opening 
appeared in the local papers, and circulars to the same effect were 
extensivelv distributed in the town and neighbourhood. 

Before the public bad an opportunity of witnessing their successful 
working, there was exhibited on their part little or no concern about 
scndingtlieir children to them. ]S r ei tlier the architectural beauties of the 
buildings, nor the spacious and well-appointed halls, had attractions for 
them ; and they were as little moved by the characters of the highly- 
qualified teachers that had been carefully selected by the Commissioners 
to take charge of the different departments. These teachers, however, 
kept on discharging their respective duties by the few, as though they 
had crowded rooms. Their method of teacning, and the progress of their 
pupils, as well as the character of the instruction, soon caught the 
attention of the better-informed, who lost no time in securing for their 
own children the advantages which they saw derived by others, from 

VOL. II. T 
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their attendance at these schools. Amongst the first to enter their 
children as pupils were two Protestant clergymen, wlio had beeu 
previously rather opposed to the National Board. 

The excellence of the system of teaching pursued in the three 
schools, and its results, as exhibited in the proficiency of the various 
classes, appeared manifest at the public examination held on the 14th 
December, 1854, in presence of a large and highly respectable 
assemblage. 

The hold then gained on the public confidence was strengthened still 
farther by the results of the examination held this year ; and it is to 
the effect produced on the minds of the parents by these two exhibi- 
tions that we should ascribe the crowded attendance which I have 
now the satisfaction of calling attention to in this Report. 

These results, so creditable to the efficiency and united exertions of 
the three head teachers, are given in detail in the subjoined Report of 
the Public Examinations, which has been prepared by Mr. Molloy, 
District Inspector, who alone had the arduous duty of conducting 
them, owing to my unavoidable absence from indisposition. 

I may here be permitted to bring under the favourable notice of the 
Commissioners the important services rendered by Mr. Molloy towards 
placing these schools in their present very efficient state. When he 
got charge of them in May, 1854, a laxity of discipline prevailed 
through the establishment; and, besides, the staff of pupil-teachers and 
monitors was neither complete nor efficient. These delects, which had 
very naturally arisen from the unavoidable absence of the superin- 
tending care of a Local Inspector, for several months previous, very 
seriously marred the exertions of the head teachers, who were then as 
zealous and active in the discharge of their duties as they' have been 
at any period up to the present time. Owing, however, to his vigilance 
and judicious arrangements, these defects gradually disappeared, order 
and discipline were restored, and the Commissioners’ rules respecting 
the appointments and duties of the monitors and pupil-teachers were 
strictly observed. . 

In the subjoined Appendix will be found returns of the religions 
denominations of the pupils on the rolls at the end of the year, also 
of the fees received from the pupils, and of the amount received for 
requisites sold to the pupils at reduced rates. 

In the Boys’ School, twenty-six per cent, of the pupils are Pro- 
testants ; in the Girls’ School, seventeen per cent. ; and in the Infants 
School, thirty-six per cent. 

The return of school fees shows the receipts of the three schools for 
this year to be £ 70 13s., while the amount received in the previous 
year was only £55 5s. Id. 

It will also be seen that the amount received for school requisites 
exceeds that of the previous year; — the total amount for this year being 
£11 14s. od., while that for the previous year was only £9 Is. 9a. 

Erom the returns giving the occupation of the parents of the pupils, 
and the religious denomination of the children, it will be seen that the 
different classes, from the highest to the lowest of the community, 
as well as the different religious persuasions, are here very fairly 
represented. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Timothy Sheahan, Plead Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 
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Joist Report for the Tear 1855, on the Annual Public Examination 

of tlie Pupils of the Athy District Model National School, by 

Timothy Sheahan, Esq., A.M., Head Inspector, and John Mollot, 

Esq., District Inspector. 

Athy, 30th January, 1856. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit, for tlie information of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, our Joint Pteport upon tlie Annual 
Examinations of the pupils attending the Athy District Model School. 

For several days previous to the 19th December, the day appointed 
for the Public Examinations, we were occupied in ascertaining the pro- 
liciency of the pupils in the three departments. 

The examination of the classes was lengthened and minute, so as to 
afford us an opportunity of testing the merits of eatdi pupil, and to 
select for the premiums granted by the Commissioners the most, in- 
dustrious, diligent, and deserving. 

Each class was examined in presence of the pupil-teacher or monitor 
in charge, in order to afford these young persons an opportunity of ob- 
serving the method we adopted, the subjects in which the pupils* 
answering was deficient, and those in which their correct replies gave 
evidence of their own diligence, and tlie care and attention of their 
teachers. 

As on similar occasions heretofore, the parents of the children, the 
gentry of the vicinity, and the friends of education in general, were 
invited by advertisement and circulars to attend the Public Examina- 
tion; and though tlie day was unfavourable, being stormy and wet, a 
very large number of these classes were present, and appeared much 
interested in the answering of the pupils. 

The teachers of the several departments examined the classes on 
the subjects stated in the programme, as taught ; thereby affording 
the public then present ail opportunity of observing the amount of 
instruction conveyed, and their method of imparting it. 

We shall now give, in as concise a form as possible, our opinion of 
the proficiency attained in the three Schools. 

Beys Fourth Class . — There were twenty-two present, tlie majority 
of whom were promoted into this class, or had come from other schools 
during the year ; average age thirteen years and six months. 

Heading . — Of the twenty-two present five read with care and intel- 
ligence, though not w T ith due expression. In parsing they exhibited a 
good knowledge of etymology, hut were not intimately acquainted 
with syntactical parsing. Several answered respectably in the theory 
of arithmetic, and worked questions correctly and with dispatch. The 
dictation exercise was well executed except by a few. In mensuration 
the answering was very creditable, and some of the pupils acquired a 
very accurate knowledge of half the first book of geometry, to which 
they had been introduced only a short time before. 

Pour boys answered seventy-five per cent, of the questions asked on all 
subjects ; two, sixty-four per cent. ; five answered fifty ; and five others 
but thirty-five per cent. 

ThirdClass . — The senior division of this class consisted of fourteen 
boys ; average age twelve years andsix months. They read with correct- 
ness and intelligence. The viva, vocc spelling was not good, though 
several of them had acquired an accurate knowledge of the rules of 
orthography. Only four could parse syntactically ; the others readily 
referred the words of an ordinary sentence to the respective parts of 
speech. The answering in geography and blank maps wa3 tolerable ; 
and some wrote a good hand. 
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There were nine present in the junior division ; average a«-e eleven 
years. These read with some ease and intelligence ; their viva voce 
spelling was very fair ; parsing only middling, and the answering in 
geography and blank maps of an average character. They had au 
accurate knowledge of notation and the simple rules, but all were unable 
to work a question in compound subtraction. 

Junior Claves — The answering of these classes was by no means 
so satisfactory as we could wish. The teaching power, which the head 
master had at his disposal during the year was not adequate to the 
wants of this large section of the school. This fully accounts for the 
great deficiency (comparatively speaking) which we regretted to find 
in these classes. As arrangements have been recently made, with a 
view to secure a constant supply of pupil-teachcrs to this, and similar 
establishments, in future, we hope to be able to report more favourably 
of these classes next year. 

Girls’ School. 

Fourth Class . — Present nine; average age thirteen years and nine 
months. The reading of these girls was very satisfactory. They had 
a very accurate knowledge of the Spelling-Book Superseded and of the 
text books on grammar and geography. Although the dictation exer- 
cise was very difficult, four o± the pupils made but two mistakes each, 
and three others had, each, three errors. Their answering in arithmetic 
was very creditable, being most accurate so far as it went. Except in 
this last branch, these pupils were subjected to the same examination as 
Third Class Schoolmistresses. They wrote neatly and with freedom. 

Third Class . — In this class there were ten girls, whose average ase 
was twelve years and nine months. They all read with ease and intel- 
ligence : the spelling was very correct. Six of them could parse a 
plain sentence without any mistake, and the rest were quite equal to 
etymological parsing. Their knowledge of the portions of the Spelling- 
Book, Grammar, and Geography, stated on the programme, and of 
Blank Maps, was most accurate. In the dictation exercise three were 
correct, and of three others the greatest number of mistakes in the 
exercise were three. They were thoroughly conversant with notation, 
and most of them could work the third case of compound division — 
the divisor containing a fraction. The writing was good. 

Sequel Class . — Fourteen present, all of whom were able to read their 
Lesson-Books fluently. As they are all required to get rote lessons 
in the spelling-book, and in grammar and geography, we examined them 
on these subjects ; and so far as it went, their knowledge was fully as 
accurate as that ot the advanced classes. Eleven of them wrote from 
dictation very well, and worked questions in the compound rules, 
correctly. 

Junior Classes . — The children in these classes, too, gave us much 
satisfaction — their general answering was most intelligent, and several 
of them were able 10 set down a number of seven places, and write 
a sentence dictated from their own lesson-hook, quite correctly* 

In all its departments this school was highly creditable to the prin- 
cipal teacher, Mrs. Reilly. 

Infants School .- — As the apartment in which the Infant School is 
held does not afiord sufficient accommodation for the pupils, their 
teachers having marched them into the Female School, examined them 
in reading, spelling, geography, natural history, &c. The answering, 
in presence of the large and respectable audience assembled on this 
occasion, as well as at the private examination previously, was satis- 
factory-giving most convincing proof of the great care and ability 
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displayed by Miss Palmer and lier assistants in the training of the lar^e Appendix* g. 

number of children in attendance. _ 

The Agriculturist having examined some members of his class in the dT«c?mS“ 
practice ami theory of agriculture, and the National Anthem having Schools. 

been sung, the Rev. Thomas Jameson was called to tho chair. The • 

Kev. J. Hall then proposed, and Dr. Ferris seconded the adoption ni S ' 
the following report : — 



"We. the parents of the pupils and the friends of popular education, he- to 
cvprc.stiiO pleasureivo have had in attending the public examination of 'the 
Athy District Model Rational (schools. The way in which the examinations 
have been conducted is, we thinlc, highly creditable to the inspectors and 
teneners; while the appearance, attention, and answering of the pupils have 
afforded us nmen satisfaction. 1 1 

‘•The schools, we have reason to believe, are in a prosperous state: and when 
we take into account the superior accommodation afforded, tiie character of the 
instruction imparted, the attention paid to the children, and the increase in 
their numbers, we cannot but consider these schools deserving of support, and 
calculated to serve the end for which they were intended. 

“We would embrace this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to his Grace 
the Duke of Leinster for the very commodious site granted for this institution— 
to the Commissioners of Education, for tiie comfortable manner in which they 
have furnished it — to the inspectors, for the courtesy with which they have 
carried out their instructions — and to the teachers, for the kindness with which 
they tempered their authority, paying respect to the tender years and relirrioui 
tenets of their pupils.” ' 6 

We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

Timothy Sheahan, Head Inspector. 

John Molloy, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries. Education Office. 
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Athy District Model School. 



Daily Average. 





lB.ii 


1855. 




Bovs. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


| 

Infants. 


January, . 


G5 


18 




70 


36 




February, . 


S3 


33 


30*5 




26 


IS 


March, 


70 


36 


39-3 


S7 




39 


Apnl, 


64 


32 


33*3 


70 


34 


41 


May, .... 


SO 


39 


393 


93 


52 




.Tune, .... 


88 


40 


35*5 


90 


55 


5S 


July, .... 


82 


43 


41 


98 


52 


57 


August, 


75 


32 


40 


61 


32 


45 


September, . 


80 


38 


43 


78 


48 


05 


October, . 


7R 


45 


46 


88 


55 


68 


November, . 


86 


40 


46 


96 


60 


59 


December, . 


93 


49 


45 


104 


69 


63 


Total, 


953 


451 


455 


1,011 


556 


593 


Average, . 


79-4 

! 


37-7 


37*9 


84-5 


46*3 


49*4 
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Sale of Requisites. 



A thy. 



Months. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


January, 


0 


13 


d. 

24 


£ 

0 


1 


d. 

101 


£ 

0 


1 


d. 


£ 

0 


16 


d. 


February, 


0 


11 


T~ 


O 


1 


9 


0 


0 


6 


0 






March, .... 
April, .... 


0 

0 


10 

S 


7 

0 


0 

0 


G 

5 


o 

o 


0 

0 


1 

1 


8 

41 


0 

0 


18 

14 


5 


May, .... 


0 


12 


9 


0 


6 


10 


0 


1 


7^ 


1 






June, .... 


1 


3 


n 


0 


15 




0 


3 


r 


0 






July, .... 


0 


4 


6 


0 


6 


6 


0 


2 


5 


0 


13 

0 




August 


0 


] 


24 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


84 


o 




September, . 


0 


16 


3 


0 


5 


41 


0 


3 


s" 


1 






October, 


0 


11 


9 


0 


3 


H 


0 


1 


01 








November, 


0 


12 


9 


0 


G 


9 


0 


2 


&" 








December, 


1 


2 


10£ 


0 


4 


8 


0 


1 


4 


1 


6 


101 


Total, . . j 


7 


8 


7 


3 


4 


61 


1 


1 


1 


11 


H 


n 



Destination of Pupils whose names were permanently removed from 
Roll of Boys’ School in 1855. 

Finished, and employed with his father as builder, &c. 

„ employed at home fanning, 

„ _ gone to a Classical School, 

Apprenticed to a printer, 

„ to other trades, 

Gone to business, 

Enlisted, 

Employed at home, 

Gone to other schools, 

Left town, 

Returned to England, ..... 

Withdrawn, the friends with whom they boarded having 
left the town, . . 

Cause of removal unknown, 



I 

5 
I 
1 

6 
3 
3 

10 



Total, 



Occupation of Parents of Boys on Eoll, 31st December, 1855. 



Clergymen. 

Gentlemen, . 

Shopkeepers and persons in 
business, . 

Manager of Coke Works, 
Contractor, . 

Farmers, 

Watch-makers, 

Land Stewards, 



19 
1 
1 

21 
2 
2 

Classification of Bovs on 



First Book of Lessons, 
Second „ 

Sequel, . 

Third Book of Lessons, 
Fourth „ 

Grammar — Elements, 

„ Syntax, 
Geography — Maps, . 

„ Text Books, local, 



5 

32 

43 

27 

27 

70 

26 

61 

53 



Mathemat. 20 



Mechanics and tradesmen, 
Pensioners, . 

Petty public offices, 

Dealers and Lodging-house 
keepers, .... 

Servants 

Carmen, labourers, &c. . 

Total, . 

Roll, 31st December, 1855. 

Tables 

Simple Rules, . 

Compound Rules, &c. 
Proportion, 

Practice, Interest, &c. 

Mental Arithmetic, . 
Geometry, 

Mensuration, . 

Book-keeping, . 

Writing from Dictation, . 



22 

6 



4 

39 



134 



21 

56 

10 

16 

31 

47 

13 

10 

13 

52 
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Month*. 




1S54. 






IS55. 


District Model 
Schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infant.. 




x- r 

£ s. u. 


£ r. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ /. d. 


£ x. d. 




Januarv, . 


3 5 7 


0 11 10 


0 7« 


2 7 1 


1 11 6 


on s 


February, . 


2 3 10 


1 3 2 


0 16 2 


3 5 10 


0 7 2 


1 10 7 


March, 


8 9 3 


0 11 8 


1 .5 4 


3 0 5 


1 4 6 


0 11 0 


April, 


2 3 11 


0 12 1 


0 14 9 


4 i j; 


1 1 0 


1 14 0 


May, 


.3 5 10 


3 11 0 


1 4 0 


3 16 7 


1 6 2 


l ll in 




8 1 0 


O If! 2 


0 12 7 


2 12 11 


1 9 6 


1 2 9 


July, 


li u 


0 10 10 


1 4 3 


2 11 9 


1 7 9 


2 h 3 


August, . 


1 14 0 


0 10 6“ 


0 12 10 


2 16 8 


0 12 4 


0 16 4 


September, 


3 10 10 


1 5 0 


1 10 1 


s i B 


1 ! 4 


1 13 6 


October, . 


2 10 *2 


0 18 9 


1 7 10 


8 7 1 


1 14 8 


2 1 10 


November, 


3 15 11 


0 15 0 


0 14 3 


3 8 9 


1 19 7 


1 9 9 


December, 


i 12 10 


0 15 0 


0 18 8 


2 5 5 


3 9 1 


0 16 11 


Total, 


33 15 5 


10 1 9 


11 8 5 


36 18 8 


17 4 7 


16 10 2 



Religious Denomination of Children on Rolls, 31st December, 1S55. 





Bovs. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Established Church, 


. 25 


14 


23 


62 


Roman Catholic, . 


. 99 


78 


63 


240 


Presbyterian, 


. . 3 


2 


1 


6 


Dissenters, . 


. . 7 




- 


7 


Total, 


. 134 


94 


87 


315 


On the Rolls, 


31st December, 1855. 






Bovs. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


At 5s. per quarter, 


. 19 


2 


3 


24 


„ 2s. 6d. per quarter, . 


. 35 


28 


16 


79 


„ 1 d. per week, . 


. 80 


64 


68 


212 


Total, 


. 134 


94 


87 


315 



Boys’ School. 

Programme of Examination, December, 1855. 

First Book — Lesson Book to the end of Second Section. Writing : 
elements. Arithmetic : commencing tables. Geography : some ac- 
quaintance with Map of Ireland. 

Second Booh ( second division). — Lesson Book to page 30. Writing : 
paper, large hand. Arithmetic : Simple Addition. Geography : Map 
of Ireland. 

Second Booh (first division). — Lesson Book to page 103. Writing : 
paper, large hand. Arithmetic : can read and write numbers expressed 
by four figures ; know Simple Addition, and Multiplication Table to 
eight times. Geography : Map of Ireland. Grammar : Noun and 
Adjective. 

Sequel, A T o. 1.— Lesson Book to page 169. Writing : large and 
round hand. Arithmetic : Simple Rules to Short Division, included ; 
Multiplication and Pence Table. Geography : definitions ; Map of the 
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World. Grammar : can define the Parts of Speech, and point outmost 
of them. Spelling Book Superseded, to page 24. 

Sequel, Fo. 2. — Lesson Book to page 74. Writing: round and 
small hand. Arithmetic: Simple Rules; Pence Table; Table of 
Avoirdupois, Troy, and Apothecaries’ Weight. Geography : Europe 
and Ireland. Grammar : Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, and Verb. 
Spelling Book Superseded, to page 30. 

Third Bool: (second division). — Lesson Book to page 48. Writing 
round and small hand. Arithmetic : Compound Rules and Reduction! 
Grammar : Etymological parsing. Geography : Maps of the World 
and Europe. 

Third Booh ( first division). — Lesson Book to page 156. Writing: 
dictation. Arithmetic: some in Proportion and Practice; the others 
in Compound Rules and Reduction. Grammar: Etymological parsing 
rnles for spelling. Geography : the World, Europe, and Ireland. ° 
Fourth Booh. — Lesson Book to page 230. Writing : dictation. 
Arithmetic: Simple and Compound Proportion ; Practice to Interests 
Mental. Grammar: Syntactical parsing; rules for spelling ; Prefixes, 
Affixes, and few Roots. Geography (local) : great divisions of the 
Earth, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Palestine. Mathematical and 
Physical : Geography Generali zed to page 24. Book-keeping:, three sets. 
Mensuration: to the Circle. Geometry: 18th Proposition of First Book. 

John Walsh, Teacher. 



Infants’ School. 

Occupation of Children’s Parents. 



Clergyman, 
Shopkeeper, 
Merchant, 
Agent, . 
Parmer, . 
Contractor, 
Painter, . 
Mason, . 
Smith, . 



Classific. 



Pensioner, 

Policeman, 

Soldier, . 

Labourer, 

Carpenter, 

Butcher, 

Letter Carrier, 



Total on Rolls, 



ation of Children. 



Senior Classes . — Arithmetic : Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
on slates. Junior Classes . — Four first Rules, by help of Arithmeticon. 
All learn Multiplication, Pence, and Shilling Tables. Geography : 
Maps^ of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Ireland, 
Reading, Spelling, and explanation of Lessons. Natural History: 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms. Grammar: Tbe Parts of 
Speech. Singing : ,c God Save the Queen,” “ Hark the Lark,” “Now 
is the Month of Maying,” “ Come and see how happily,” “ Long may 
life and health be spared us,” “ Try, try again,” “Time Table,” “The 
Clock, “ See our oars.” Songs, with Manual Exercises. 

Harriet Palmer, Teacher. 



Girls’ School. 

Pupil* left during the year 1855, — 34. Of these — 

3 are apprenticed to drapers. 

7 have removed to other places. 

3 have removed in consequence of sore eyes. 

4 have gone to the Convent School ; and I cannot assign 

any cause for the removal of the others. 
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Classification of Ninety 

First Book, ... .9 

Second Book, . . . -31 

Sequel, . . ■ ■ -22 

Third Book, . • • -15 

Fourth Book, . . . .17 

Parts of Speech, . . .62 

Pursing and Syntax, . . .32 

Maps only, . ■ • -40 

Descriptive Geography, . . 37 

Mathematical Geography, . .17 

Derivations, . . • - 32 

Arithmetical Tables, . . .40 

Simple Rules, . . . . 55 

Compound Rules and Reduction, 32 



of National Education in Ireland. 



-four Pupils on Rolls, 31st December, IS 55. 



Proportion and Above, 
Interest and Practice, 
Mental Arithmetic, . 
Writing on Slates, 
Writing on Paper, 
Writing from Dictation, 
Singing, . 

Sewing. 

Knitting. . 

Straw Platting. . 

Fancy Work, . 
Embroidery, 

Cutting Out. 
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94 

30 Athv. 

04 

04 

94 

Ofi 

12 

1 



Occupation of Parents of Xinets-four Pupils on the 
31st December, ls55. 


School Rolls 


Occupation of 


No. of 


Occupation of 


No. of 


Parents. 


Pupils. 


Parents. 


Pupils. 


Gentleman, 


. 4 


Carpenter, . 


. . 5 


Innkeeper, 


. *2 


Shoemaker, 


. 4 


Shopkeeper, _ 
Merchant Tailor, 


6 


Mason, 


. 1 


. . 2 


Dealer, 


. 6 


Tailor, 


. 5 


Clerk, 


. 1 


Steward, . 


. 3 


Policeman, . 


. 1 


Agent, 


. 2 


Butcher, 


2 


Architect, . 


2 


Barrack- Serj eant, 


. I 


Teacher, 


. 1 


Jobber, 


. 1 


Agrieulturist, 


. 1 


Pensioner, . 


. 4 


Brazier, 


2 


Farmer, 


. 9 


Process Server, . 
Smith, 


. . 2 Labourer, . 

. . 5 

Suejects Taught. 


. 22 



Fourth Class. — Fourth Book to page 34, also the lessons on the 
British Islands. Grammar : to the Interjection, also the Rules of Syn- 
tax, Syntactical Parsing, Prefixes, Affixes, ami Derivation. Spelling: 
of the three first classes of words as given in Spelling Book, and Rules 
of Spelling. Geography : Maps of the World, four Continents, Ireland, 
and England. Arithmetic : to Reduction, inclusive, Mental Arithmetic. 
Writing from Dictation. Geography Generalized : three first chapters. 
Latin Roots. 

Third Class.— Third Book to page 14G. Grammar : to the Moods 
of Verbs, Rules of Syntax as far as Rule XIII.. Etymological and 
Syntactical Parsing, Prefixes and Affixes, Latin Roots. Spelling Book 
to page 36, and Rules of Spelling. Geography : Maps of the \\ orld, 
Europe, Asia, and Ireland. Arithmetic : some to the end of Compound 
Division, others in the Simple Rules ; Mental. W riting from Dictation. 

Sequel, No. 2.— Sequel Book. Grammar: to the end of Case ; Ety- 
mological Parsing. Spelling Book to page 36, first four Rules of 
Spelling. Geography : Maps of the World, Europe, and Ireland. 
Arithmetic : Simple and Compound Rules ; Mental. 

Sequel, No. 1.— Sequel Book : Grammar : to the end of Gender; Ety- 
mological Parsing. * Spelling Book to page 31. Geography : Maps of 
the World, Emope, Asia, and Ireland. Arithmetic : Simple and Com- 
pound Rules, Mental. 

Second Class.— Second Book to page 85. Spelling Book to page 31. 
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Parts of Speech. Haps of the World, 

‘2nd Division of Second Class — Second Book to page 25. Definition 
of Grammar and Geography. Arithmetic : Addition, Tables 
First Class.— Tn-st Book to page 28. Definitions of Grammar and 
Geography. Arithmetic : Addition, Tables. 

Ashe Reilly, Teacher. 
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“*"*• No - 10 .— Report upon the Kilkenhy District Model Ninoxit 
School, by Timothy Sheahah, Esq., a.m„ i.c.d., Head Inspector 
ot .National Schools. r 

September, 1855. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners, this my first Report upon the Kilkenny District Model 
School, which came into operation on the 2 Oth November, 1854. 

&chool-honse and Premises — The establishment, which comprises 
Male,. Female, and Infant Departments, is built after the Gothic style. 
The situation is most favourable, being- quite close to, or rather within 
the city on the road leading to Callan,and immediately adjoining the 
grounds attached to the Club-House. 

The entire space, including buildings and play -grounds, is somewhat 
more than an acre in extent, and is enclosed from the public road by a 
handsome iron palisade, between which and the front of the buildings 
there is a tastefully laid down pleasure-ground. The design of the 
school exhibits a vast improvement on what is to be seen in the Athv 
or Clonmel Schools, the three departments being quite independent of 
one another, and provided with ample accommodation for the in- 
struction of the various classes after the system approved of for District 
Model Schools. 

School-rooms. At the right of the hall as you enter the building, 
a corridor leads to the boys’ school-room, and the class-rooms attached 
to it while at the left it leads to the Demale and the Infant Schools, 
ihe boys room is lorty-two feet by twenty-eight, and twenty-five feet 
liign, the two class-rooms attached being each twenty-four feet by 
eig teen. Presses for books are made in tbe side walls, and the fit- 
tings-up generally, as well as the arrangement of the furniture, are 
ate the plan pursued in the Athy Schools. 

e girls school-room is thirty-nine feet by twenty-eight, and 
twenty-five feet high, at the end of which, and communicating directly 
with it, are two class-rooms, each twenty-four feet by eighteen, and 
twenty-five feet high. These class-rooms, as well as those attached 
to tiie Roys School, are provided with galleries for the purpose of 
collective instruction. * r 

The Infant School is twenty-eight feet square and twenty-five feet 
a ^ d projided with a gallery and all the other appliances that are 
quire 01 e effective management of this most interesting depart- 
i • ? i ° ea fk ® c k°. 0 ^ * s attached a suitable play-ground, carefully 
- an< ^ affording sufficient room for tbo pupils to exercise in 
during the tune set apart for recreation. 

r ?.°™ 3 se . fc a P arfc for school purposes, there is a separate 
p en or 1 e lgious instruction, as well as an office for the inspectors. 
Over thes 0 rooms, and m the front of the building, is an upper story, in 
2l c } there ls , a slttin g-room for the female teachers, together with a 
licTim r T nt ^ 0r person who has charge of the estab- 

Jifiiunent, No accommodation is provided here, as in the other Model 
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Schools, for the head master and pupil-teachers, as it is intended that Appendix G. 
they shall reside in the biiildings to be erected on the Boards Model Iy jj~ rtg on 
Farm at Birch field, about a mile from the city. . ^ < District Model 

Teachers. — Mr. John Casey, the headmaster, previous to his ap- Schools, 
pointment to this office, had charge of the Tipperary National School, KUke ~ 
which l ie conducted for many years with great ability and success. He ' 

was amongst the first promoted on the recommendation of the Head 
and District Inspectors to the First Division of the First Class. His 
character as a zealous and efficient instructor, as well as his great suc- 
cess in preparing young teachers, marked him out very early as a per- 
son sure to receive in due time promotion under the Board. 

In the appointment of Miss Margaret Ryan to the office of mistress 
in the Girls’ School, the Commissioners have been equally fortunate. 

She had. for many years previously, conducted the Templemcrc 
Female National School, and. like the head master, obtained very 
early promotion to the First Division of the First Class. Her claim 
to the office, which she now fills, on the grounds of merit, had 
been long recognised by the several Head Inspectors that visited her 
school. Many of her pupils have entered the Board’s service, of whom 
several have risen to the rank of First-Class Teachers. 

One of these, Miss Jones, is at present mistress of the Clonmel Female 



Model School. 

The important charge of the Infant School has been intrusted to 
Miss Entwistle, who had been previously employed in the Girls' 
department attached to the West Dublin Model School. She had been 
educated at the Dublin Central Model School, where she entered as an 
infant pupil •, and here I feel much pleasure in stating, that the rare 
abilities exhibited by her in maintaining so largely attended a school, 
under very unfavourable circumstances, is highly creditable to the in- 
struction and training which she there received. __ 

Pupil- Teachers and Paid Moniiresses. —There was a difficulty at first 
in procuring qualified subjects to recommend for the offices of pupil- 
teachers and paid monitresses, and we were, accordingly, obliged to 
make a few appointments of monitors in both scuoois, which the 
exigencies of the case alone could warrant. This difficulty, howe\er, 
was soon got over, for the character of the head teachers soon induced 
parties from a distance to present themselves as candidates, chiefly 
with a view to their own improvement, from tne instruction they were 
likely to receive in the institution. At the close of the year we had 
the satisfaction to see all the vacancies filled up by persons of good 
promise and likely to continue iu the Board s service. 1 heir names 
and the dates of their respective appointments, »fcc., are given in the 
Appendix. 

Opening of the Schools .— The schools, as I have already stated, were 
opened for the reception of pupils on the 20th November, \S5i. I 
had been mvself occupied the whole of the previous week with the 
public examination of the Clonmel Model School; but Mr. M’Greedv, 
Head Inspector, who was kindly sent down by the Commissioners to 
give such assistance in making“preliminary arrangements as his long 
experience in the establishing and working of District Model schools 
rendered him well qualified to afford, attended at the School with the 
District Inspector, Mr. H . P. Clarke, to receive applications from parties 
that might have pupils to enter, and examine any candidates that might 
present themselves for the office of pupil-teacher or paid monitress. 

The Resident Commissioner, the Right Honourable Alexander 
McDonnell, accompanied by the Architect, Mr. Darley, honoured us 
with his presence on this occasion ; and after a close inspection of 
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ArptsnixG. fte buildings and an examination of the arrangements that had 

IV. Reports on Dlac ^ e ^ or ^be future working of the schools, expressed his cqt5cifor.f 
District Model at every thing he had seen. 1 satisfaction 

Sohoot, Attendance .-Though the opening of the schools on this <l av lad 

been advertised in the local papers, and brought under the notice of the 
public, still more ..by placards posted through the town and neighbour 
hood, yet the attendance on the day of the opening was limit?. 
|urteen in the Boys’ School, four in the Girls’, and four in the 

. W , e T e , re n °‘ alt , 0 = et ' ier ““Prepared for this, knowing that a"e„ 
des had been employed to prejudice the public mind "against the 
schools. We knew at the same time that the teachers” and the 
system pursued by them in their schools, ouly required to be known 
in order to remove any unfavourable impressions that had been made 
this opinion was strengthened by the gradual increase in the attend- 
ance from the very commencement, which at the close of the vrai- 
amounted to thirty-seven males, ten females, and five infants The 

DwZto ISM tllC HUraLei ' °“ ^ ro1 ' 3 f ° r th ° ™ k en<1 “ 1 31s ‘ 



Males, 

Female?, 

Infants, 



. 131 
. 96 
. 73 



Total, . ,3io 

In Appendix (2) is given a return of the average number on rolls, 
sch fff 7 atte " da " ce tor each 1 also the amount received from 

duced rates and th ° SU “ recelve<1 for requisites sold to pupils at re- 

«nfT!tf~ Th 1 ara r t0f fecs P aW by the pupils this year was 
r,, V 1 ;/’ namely,— front the boys, £49 Os. iff. ; from the girls. 
.Add 3s. 6d. ; and from the infants, £18 17s id 
the pupils on the rolls for the' 
were paying as follows ; — 



At 5s. per quarter, 

„ 2s. fit?, per quarter, 
i> !</. per week, 

Total, 



Bovs. 

34 



128 



ending 31st December, 1855, 


Girls. Infants. 


Total. 


74 8 


56 


42 29 


128 


30 36 


703 


86 73 


287 


i for requisites sold at reduced 



School Requisites . — The amount re 
rates was ,£19 12s. 

ar^imilnr + arrangements for religious instruction 

to «- 

wligioM ° IaSSed “ S f ° !l0WS ' aocoriii ”S to their 



Homan Catholics, 
Established Church, 
Presbyterians, . 
Methodists, 



Boys. Girls. Infants. Total. 
100 92 67 268 

IS 3 o 23 

3 - - 3 

4 116 



Total, .131 93 73 300 

ooraS? ^ arents • 1“ Appendix (3) is given a return of the 

whilst this oh G 7 * ke P“P*t s in each of the three schools; 

ows that the different classes are more or less represented, 
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it vet exhibits a larger attendance of pupils of the middle or higher Appendix a. 
classes than is usually met with in National Schools. Iv Eep0I t, 0R 

I'xt^nt of Instruction . — The best idea of the extent and charactered District Moiiel 
the instruction imparted can he formed from the subjoined report of Schools, 
the annual examinations of tiro schools, which has been very care- K ;i ieiMi! , 
full v drawn up by >Ir. Bradford. District Inspector, as owing to my 
labouring under indisposition at the time selected for the examinations, 
the entire weight of that duty devolved upon him. This, however, he 
fredv undertook and executed with judgment ami ability. 

Visitors. In Appendix (4) are given, as extracted from the “ Visitors’ 

Observation Book,” copies of a few out of the many entries left by 
visitors iu the course of the year, expressive of their opinions rcspect- 
i n „ the establishment and the general working of the schools. The 
favourable testimony- of all these parties, some of whom are amongst tho 
highest iu the land' is highly creditable to the exertions of the different 
teachers, and cannot fail' to he read with pleasure Iv every person 
who is truly concerned for the spread of the National system through- 
out the country. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

' Timothy Sheahan, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &e. 

I’.Fi’OP.T for the year 1855, upon the General Examination of the 

PcriLS of the "Kilkenny Distkict Model National School, by 

John BnADioan, Esq., District Inspector. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, the following Deport upon the General Examina- 
tion of the pupils of tho Kilkenny District Model School, for the year 
1855. 

The children on the roll a 
December 22nd, 1855 : — 

Learning First Book, 

„ Second Book, 



Bays. 



. 51 

Sequel to Second Book, . 29 

Third Book. . .28 

Selections from British Poets, 23 
Sacred Poetry, . . - 

Elements of Grammar, 

Parsing and Syntax, 

Derivation and Etymology, 
Composition, 

Elements of Geography, 

Local and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy, . • 

Mathematical and Physical 
Geography, 

Simple Rules of Arithmetic, 
Compound ,, 

Proportion, and above, 

Mental Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry. 

HuUah’s Vocal Music, 
Drawing, . 

Writing on Slate3, 
n on Paper, 

„ from Dictation, 



103 

28 

23 

. 23 

85 

23 
74 
29 
28 
108 

19 
9 

131 
57 

20 
108 
108 



in the 


■week endin; 


Girls. 


Infant*. 


27 


65 


41 


S 


13 


- 


15 

or: 


- 


-SU 


73 


63 


73 


28 

15 


- 


15 

48 


73 


48 


- 


15 


_ 


70 


73 


.26 


- 


_ 


— 


28 


73 


96 


73 


56 




_ 


20 


90 


- 


96 


26 
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As tllls school was opened in November, 1854, and the attend™, 

I V. Reports on '’ er y sma11 m 4ll e part of 1855, it was thought better to defer rtl 
District Model first public examination until 1856. But in the meantime the 
Sd.o„ls_ TO e carefully examined in every subject laid down for them aLfS 
Kilkenny. answering accurately recorded. This examination lasted ’five davo 
The Infant School was examined December 17tb : the Female on tL 
18th and 19th ; and the Male School on the 20th and 21st of com, 
month. dme 



Programmes are subjoined, which give the subjects in which each 
school was prepared ; and in the examination not one of these subiwt. 
was omitted. J 



The examination lasted six hours and a-lialf each day. 

Infant Department — This is conducted by Miss Frances Entwistle 
bhe opened the school in November, 1854, with only four scholars' 
but such has been her attention and success that the attendance in the 
examination week was seventy-three. 



Number op Pupils examined, and Number who answered SATIS- 
FACTORILY. 



No. 

Examined, 

44 
44 



7 

7 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 



Able to read monosyllables well, 

» s P<dl the monosyllables which are to be 
found in their reading lessons, 

„ explain do., .... 

„ read fairly in Second Book, 

„ explain lessons in do., 

>> distinguish noun, verb, and adjective, 

„ answer fairly on Maps of World and Europe, 
» answer well in multiplication, pence, and 
time table, .... 

>» work sums in first four rules, 

„ write easy sentences in dictation, . 

n write fairly on slates, . 



ERED SATIS- 


No. 


Proportion 
per Cent. 


28 


63-0 


32 


72-7 


36 


8 1-3 


5 


71*4 


7 


100 


30 


60 


34 


63 


28 


56 


10 


20 


20 


40 


20 


40 



Department .— Miss Margaret Ryan has been the teacher of this 
■' rom first. She has displayed great ability and judgment 
in i s management, and has been most successful in every respect. 



In umber of Pupils examined, and Number who answered satis- 
factorily. 



No. 

Examined. 



26 

26 

41 

41 

9 

5 

67 

14 

55 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 



Able to read the First Book with tolerable accuracy, 
it read ditto with ease and correctness, 
t , read Second. Book with tolerable accuracy, 
» read ditto with ease and correctness, 
it read Sequel with ease and correctness, 

it read Third Book with, ease and correctness, 

i, distinguish parts of speech, , 

i> parse syntactically, " 

” write a sentence from dictation with toler- 

able accuracy, 
n write fairly, 

„ write a good hand with ease and freedom, . 
„ answer fairly on Map of World, 

” answer fairly on Mathematical and Physical 

Geography, . 

work a sum correctly in first four rules. ! 



N Proportion 
‘ per Cent. 



IS 


50 


18 


50 


15 


36-5 


26 


63-4 


9 


100 


5 


100 


54 


80-5 


12 


85'7 


33 


00 


40 


50 


14 


17-5 


63 


85 


5 


625 


54 


67-5 
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No. 

Examined. 

$0 Able to work a sum correctly in Compound Rules, 
gO „ work a sum correctly in Proportion and 

higher Rules, .... 
gO „ answer fairly in Spelling-Book Superseded, 

gO „ answer fairly in Natural History, . 



v. Proportion APPENDIX G. 

* per Cent. 

i ) ii-o IV. Reports on 

District Model 
. Schools. 

■> 

22 275 Kilkenny. 

li 17'U 



Boys’ Department. — Mr. John Casey has been in charge since the 
school opened, and spares no exertion in the performance of his duty. 
H ; s acquirements in every branch of learning required in suck schools 
are well known. Mr. James M'Alroy, the assistant, was appointed 
May, 1855 ; he also instructs in drawing. 



NuMEEtt of Pupils examined, and N ember who answeeed satis- 
factorily. 



No. 

Examined. 



24 

24 

43 

48 

27 

4S 

27 



75 

75 

75 

75 

43 

25 

25 

75 

50 

15 

y 



Able to read First Book with tolerable accuracy, . 
„ read ditto with ease and accuracy, . 

„ read Second B ook and Sequel with tolerable 
accuracy, ..... 
„ read ditto with ease and accuracy. . 

„ read Third Book with ease and intelligence, 
„ distinguish parts of speech, 

,, parse syntactically, .... 

,, answer fairly in Local Geography, 

5i answer in Mathematical and Physical Geo- 
graphy, . 

., write from dictation with tolerable accuracy, 

„ write with readiness and accuracy, . 

„ write fairly, . 

,, write a good hand with c-ase and neatness, . 
„ work a sum iu Simple Rules of Arithmetic, 
„ work a sum in Compound Rules, . 

„ work a sum in Proportion and above, 

„ work a sum fairly in Mental Arithmetic, . 

„ answer fairly in Spelling-Book Superseded, 

., answer fairly in Mensuration of Superficies, 

demonstrate First Book of Euclid, . 



No. 


Proportion 
per Cent. 


7 


29*1 


y 


333 


9 


18*75 


16 


33-3 


10 


37 


36 


75 


14 


61-8 


50 


666 


14 


51-8 


30 


40 


30 


36 

40 


25 


33 


32 


66-0 


12 


48 


13 


52 


30 


43 


27 


54 


7 


46-6 


G 


66-6 



Answering of Pupils . — The answering was generally good, as those 
tables will show, and the subjects appear to have been very carefully 
studied ; in particular, geography, grammar, arithmetic, both mental 
and on slates and spelling, particularly^ from dictation, were the sub- 
jects in which the pupils, both male and female, answered best. 

Male Depaiiiiwit.—The classes in the male school are those able to 
read Board’s First, Second, Sequel, and Third Books of Lessons. As 
yet the school is too new (particularly to most of the boys) to make it 
expedient to go into Fourth Book, it being the aim of tnis establishment 
not to make a great show to the public but to teach the scholars 
thoroughly and soundly. Mensuration, geometry, aud vocal music, 
have been prepared and were examined on. 

Drawino- has only lately been introduced as a branch of education here. 

Female °Depaiiment~Oi course there is a difference in the course 
of instruction here and in the boys school. Some branches suited to 
boys have been omitted, and others, peculiar to female instruction, in- 
troduced ; but in the main part of the course the two schools have the 
same subjects. The reading in this school is particularly good, aud 
reflects the highest praise on the teacher. The junior classes answered 
most satisfactorily, respect being had to their age and length of attend- 
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auce here. It appears most probable that the answerin'* hereafter of 
those scholars who commenced with Miss Kvan, will be tar superior to 
any thing yet shown in this school. 1 * 

Infant Department. — This school contains children learning Fir.st 
and Second Book. Those who are able to read more advanced books 
are removed into the girls’ or boys* school. The singing and knmv 
le<lge_ in geography and natural history, joined to the quickness anil 
intelligence displayed in answering questions in arithmetical tables 
and on the arithmeticon, have made this room one of the show places 
in Kilkenny to which the citizens bring strangers. Visitors seem pat 
ticularly pleased when the children sing the following songs IV 
Trades,” “ The IV hale,” “We are all Weaving,” “ The Bees,” “Pleasant 
Day,” and the National Anthem. 

The proficiency in each school, as noted in the different tables is 
most gratifying, particularly when it is considered that most of the 
scholars have been less than nine months in attendance, the schools 
having a very small number on the rolls for many months after their 
opening. On the 25th of January, 185G, the pupils were collected into 
one room, where a respectable assemblage of persons, friendly to this 
establishment were collected, and the Head and District Inspector proi 
ceeded to distribute the certificates and premiums. The Head Inspector 
delivered a short address on the good these schools had already pro- 
duced in Kilkenny, and the great advantages they were calculated to 
confer hereafter. He then called forward each of the successful candi- 
dates, class by class, taking them in the order of their merit, and pre- 
sented each the sum of money awarded, and a certificate of merit, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

Kilkenny National Model School. 

The Commissioners of National Education have awarded this certificate in 
testimony of distinguished in Class 

in subject of , at a Public Examination held in these Schools, 

1S5 , by the Head Inspector and the Inspector of the District, 
who, m token thereof, have hereunto affixed them hands and seals. 

Model Schools, Kilkenny, 

Held Inspector. 

District Inspector. 

The rank of the premiums in each case was determined by the rela- 
tive number ol good marks for answering in all the subjects learned; 
and, at the same time, an allowance was made for the regularity of the 
attendance and the good conduct of the pupil for the time spent in the 
school. The number of premiums in each class was, of course, deter- 
mined by the number of pupils forming that class. At the sane time, 
premiums for proficiency in vocal music, were allotted, as Mr. George 
"Washington (who so diligently and successfully instructs in that branch) 
had, on the 20th and 21st December, closely and individually examined 
the pupils in singing and in the theory of music. 

# ^ke sum of <£10, granted by the Commissioners for premiums, was 
distributed. With the money the pupils bought what books were 
chosen by their parents, and in those books the certificate of merit 
(given above) was inserted. 

On the day of distributing the premiums several pieces of vocal 
music were sufig by the pupils, directed by Mr. Washington, which, 
joined to the great pleasure evinced by the pupils, appeared to afford 
the greatest gratification to the parents and others who were present, 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John Bradford, District Inspector. 
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Programme of Subjects for Examination in the Male Department of ArpEsmi <5. 
the Kilkenny District Model School, December 1, 1S55. IV _ 5 “^, on 

District Model 

First Book ( first division). — Heading : to read, spell, and explain tlie Kcfao ols - 
first sixteen pages of First Book. Grammar: can point out the vowels Kilkenny. 
and consonants contained, in any of the words, and the nouns occurring 
in lessons, and know the punctuation marks. Geography : know a 
few simple definitions, and can point out the continents and oceans on 
the Map of the World. Arithmetic : can make the digits, and enume- 
rate two places of figures. 

First Book ( second division). — Reading : read, spell, and explain up 
to page 20. Grammar : know something of the noun and adjective. 

Arithmetic : can work simple sums in Addition, enumerate four places 
of figures, and tables to six times. Geography : outlines of Map of the 
World. 

First Book ( third division). — Reading: read, spell, and explain to 
the 27th Lesson in Third Section. Grammar : know something of the 
noun and adjective. Arithmetic : tables with pence to seven times ; 
can work simple sums in Addition, and enumerate four places of 
figures. Geography : outlines of Maps of the World and Ireland. 

Second Book (first division j. — Reading : read, spell, and explain up 
to page 03. Grammar : large type in Sullivan’s Grammar up to the 
adjective. Geography: Maps of the World and Ireland. Arithmetic: 
know Addition and Subtraction ; Multiplication Table, with pence, to 
ten times. Spelling : write sentences dictated from Second Book up 
to page 63. 

Second Book (second division). — Reading : read, spell, and explain to 
page 95. Grammar : large type of Sullivan’s Grammar to the adjec- 
tive. Geography : outlines of Maps of the World, England, and 
Ireland. Arithmetic : Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, with 
symbols and technical terms j money tables. Spelling : write sen- 
tences dictated from Second Book to page 95. 

Second Book {third division). — Reading: read, spell, and explain 
Second Book to page 114. Grammar : large type of Sullivan’s Gram- 
mar to the pronoun. Geography: outlines of Maps of the World, 

Scotland, and Ireland. Arithmetic : Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation; all the symbols and technical language connected with these 
rules ; money tables. Spelling: can write from dictation any sentence 
of Second Book up to page 114. 

Sequel , No. 1. — Reading: read, spell, and explain Sequel, No. 1, up 
to page 181. Grammar : Sullivan’s Grammar, large type, to the verb. 

Arithmetic : Simple Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Short Divi- 
sion, money tables. Geography : Maps of the W orhl, Scotland, Ireland, 
and England. Spelling : first class of words in Spelling Book Super- 
seded ; can write from dictation any sentence in Sequel, No. 1, up to 
page 181. 

Sequel , No. 2. — Reading : read, spell, aud explain the whole of 
Sequel, No. 2. Grammar: large and small type in Sullivans Gram- 
mar as far as the verb. Geography : outlines of Maps of the W orld, 

Europe, and British Islands. Arithmetic : Simple and Compound 
Rules, Reduction, and Proportion. Spelling: Spelling Book Super- 
seded, first and second classes of words ; first and second rules of 
spelling. 

Third Book (first division).— Reading : read, spell, and explain 
Third Book of Lessons to the end of Scripture History. Grammar: 
large and small type of Sullivan’s Grammar as far as the verb, and 
parse easy sentences. Geography: outlines of Maps of the World, 

VOL. II. P 
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Europe, and tire British Islands. Arithmetic : from the commence- 
ment of Thomson’s Arithmetic to the end of Simple Proportion 
Spelling : first and second classes of words in Spelling Book Smier' 
seded, and first and second rnles of spelling. ' 

Third Booh (second division ).— Beading : can read, spell, and 
the whole of Third lesson Book. Grammar : Sullivan’s Grammar 
large and small type and foot notes to page 80 , and parse poetry’ 
Arithmetic : from the commencement of Thomson’s Treatise to the end 
of Decimal Fractions. Spelling : first, second, third, and fourth classes 
of words in Spelling Book Superseded, and all the rules of spelling 
Geography Generalized : Mathematical Geography, four chapters' 
Local Geography, from definitions np to France. Mensuration: from 
commencement np to finding the area of triangle. 

John Casey, Head Master. 



Time Table of Pupil-Teachees’ and Paid Monitoks’ Study, used in 
Kilkenny District Model School, December 31 , 1855 . 



Morning Study — Assistant Master present. 



Days. 


Time. 


7 to 7.20. 


7.20 to 7.40. 


7.40 to 8. 


8 to 8.30. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, . 
Friday, 
Saturday, . 


Local 

Geography. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Spelling 

Superseded. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dictation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Reading in Lesson 
Books. 

Reading in Literary 
Class Book. 
Reading in British 
Poets. 

Reading in Lesson 
Books. 

Reading in Literary 
Class Book. 
Reading in British 
Poets. 



Etenino Study— Head Master present. 



Days. 


Time. 


6 to 6.30. 


6.30 to 7. 


7 to 7.30. 


7.30 to 8. 


Monday, . 
Tuesday, . 
Wadi; a.3 day, 
Thursday, . 
Friday, 
Saturday, . 


Arithmetic. 

Do. 

Mensuration. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 


Grammar. 

Parsing. 

Derivation. 

Arithmetic. 

Derivation. 


Reasoning. 

Reasoning. 

Algebra. 

Geography, 
Math, and P'hys. 
•Parsing. 


Geography, 
Math, and Phya. 
Do. 

Geometry. 

Grammar. 

Writing. 










— 
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Time Table of Kilkenny District Model National School. 

General or combined ordinary instruction begins at half-past ten, 
and closes at three o’clock, on the following days : — Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and at one o'clock on Saturday. 
Drawing classes from three to four o’clock on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 

Occupation of School Time. 



Tiiuo. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Sequel. 


Third Class. 


Fourth Class. 


144 to 11 


Read in ir. 


Taiks. 


Tasks. 


Tasks. 


Tasks. 


ir to 114 


Writing. 


iViitius. 


Writing. 


W ritiajr. 


"\\ riting. 


11 A to 12 


Reading, 


Heading. 


Reading. 


Dictation. 


Reading. 


12* to 131 


Plav. 


Plav. 


Plav. 


Plav. 


Play. 


121 to 128 
123 tu l| 


Singing. 


Singing. 

Geography. 


Singing. 


Singing. 


binging. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Reading. 


Geography. 


l j to 2 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic and 
Mensuration. 


2 to 2 1 


Grammar 

Reading. 


Grammar 

Reading. 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


2;] to 3 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Geography. 


Geometry. 



Religious instruction, which consists in catechetical instruction and 
religious reading, begins, on Monday, Tuesday, TV eduesdav, and Satur- 
day at ten, and ends at half-past ten o’clock ; and on Friday, from ten 
to eleven o’clock. 



Programme of the Subjects in which the Pupils of the Girls’ School 
are prepared for Examination. 

Third Class Spelling : first, second, third, fourth, and fifth classes, 

Rules of Spelling, difficult words from the 122nd to the 130th page. 
English Etymologies from ITSth to 192nd page j Prefixes and Affixes 
from 143rd to 132nd page. To write from dictation sentences read 
from Third or any of the lower Books. Grammar : Dr. Sullivan’s 
Grammar, from the 20th page to the end of Syntax, including every 
note ; to Parse Syntactically any sentence in prose or easy poetry. 
Geography : four first chapters in Geography Generalized j Chapter on 
Deserts ; Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Ireland. 
Natural History : Birds and Mammalia in Sequel. No.. 2, and in 
Patterson’s First Steps to Zoology ; Patterson’s Zoological Chart : 
Yertebrated Animals. Arithmetic : first four Rules, with Definition and 
Reason of the Rules, as given in the Board’s large Treatise ; Compound 
Rules and Reduction, with Multiplication and Compound Tables. 

Sequel Class.— First, second, third, and fourth classes of Spelling 
Book Superseded, with Rules for Spelling. To write any sentence from 
Sequel or any of the lower Books. Grammar: Dr. Sullivan's Grammar, 
from the 20th to the 77th page ; to parse easy sentences in prose. 
Geography : first chapter of Geography Generalized, Maps of the 
World, Europe, and Ireland. Arithmetic : first four Rnles, with Defi- 
nitions, as given in the Board’s Treatise, Notation, and Numeration, 
Multiplication Tables, and Pence Tables. Natural History : Patterson's 
First Steps to Zoology ; Patterson’s Chart on Vertebrate Animals. 

Second Class ( First Division).— Spelling : Class, First and Second, 
first Rule of Spelling in Spelling Book Superseded; can write any sen- 
tence read from Second Book, to the end of page 107. Grammar : can refer 
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App endi x G. words of Lesson to Parts of Speech, to the end of page 49 in Sullivan’s 
IV. Reports on Grammar ; can compare adjectives and decline pronouns. Geography • 
District Model Maps of the World and Ireland. Arithmetic: can read anh write 
Seho ols - numbers expressed by nine digits, and can add, with great rapiditv 

Kilkenny. twelve lines of addends, understanding Simple and Local Value, Multi- 
plication Tables. 

Second Class (Second Division ). — Spelling : Classes, Pirst and Second 
can write any sentence read from Second Book to the end of pao-e 83* 
Grammar : to the end of 42nd page ; can point out the noun, verb and 
adjective in their lessons. Geography: the outlines of the Map of 
the World, with the principal countries ; the zones, and the productions 
by which they are characterized. Arithmetic : can write quantities 
expressed by six digits, and add, with great facility, ten lines of ad- 
dends ; Multiplication Tables to 12 times. Natural History: the 
Chart on Invertebrate Animals. 

Second Class (Third Division ). — Spelling : Class, Pirst, in Spelling 
Book Superseded ; the words in Second Book to the end of the 51st 
page ; can write from dictation any sentence read from Second Book 
to the 40th page. Grammar : the large print to the end of the noun ; 
can point out the noun, verb, and adjective in lessons. Geography: 
Map of the World, know the outlines and zones, the countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia, with their chief towns, and the principal circles on the 
Globe. Arithmetic : can write quantities expressed by four digits and 
add six lines of addends; Tables to the end of 12 times. Zoology: 
Chart of Invertebrate Animals, with their divisions, &c. Reading and 
explanation to the end of 51st page. 

First Class (First Division ). — Spelling : Pirst four pages in Spelling 
Book Superseded ; spelling of words in Pirst Book ; can write any 
sentence from dictation in Pirst Book. Grammar : The nouns in 
lessons. Geography : Map of the World, outlines, zones, principal 
countries, with the capitals, in Europe and Asia. Arithmetic: Can 
write quantities expressed by four digits, and add four lines of addends. 
Zoology : Chart of Invertebrate Animals. 

First Class ( Second Division). — Spelling : Pirst five columns in 
Spelling Book Superseded ; Pirst Book to the end of page 27 ; can 
write sentences read from Pirst Book to the end of the 27th page. 
Grammar : nouns, adjectives, and verbs in First Book. Geography : 
Map of the World, outlines, zones, and countries. Arithmetic : write 
quantities expressed by three digits and add four lines of addends. 
Natural History : Invertebrate Animal’s Chart. 

Course of Instruction for Monitresses. 

Morning from 9 to 10 o'clock, taught by Miss Entwisile. 
Mondays and Thursdays, . . Spelling, Dictation, Roots, Prefixes, and 

. Affixes. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, . . Grammar and Lesson Books. 

W ednesdays and Saturdays, . Descriptive Geography. 

Evening Class taught by Miss Ryan. 

Mondays and Thursdays, . . Principles of Pronunciation and Aritli- 

. metic. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, . . Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

Wednesday, .... Literary Class Book and Reading. 
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I 

Time. | 


First Book, j 


Second Book. 


Sequel. 


Third Book. 


Fourth Book. 


10.4 to 11 | 


Lessons pre- 


Lessons pro- | 


Reading. 


Writing on j 


Writing on 


pared at home. 


pared at liome.j 


paper. 


paper. 


11 toll.} 


Dictation. 


Reading. ; 


Lessons pre- 
pared at home. 


Lessons pre- ] 
Spared at home. 


Lessons pre- 
pared at home. 


114 to 12 


Reading. 


\\ riting. 


Writing. 


Dictation. ; 


Dictation. 


12' to 124 


Writing. 


Dictation. 


Dictation. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


12} to 12-45 


! Mental Aritli- 


Mental Arith- 


Mental Aritli- 


Mental Arith- 


Mental Arith- 




metic. 


metic. 


metic. 


metic. 


metic. 


12-45 to 1 


PLav. 


Plav. 


Plav. 


Plav. 


Plav. 


1 to li 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


Singing. 


Singing. i 


Singing. 


14 to 2 


Singing* 


Singing. 


Needlework. 


Needlework. 


Grammar. 


2' to 24 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


Needlework. 


24 to 3 


Needlework. 


Needlework. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 



IV. Report on 
District Model 
Schools. 

K illicit n if. 



Saturday. 



Time. 


First Book. 


Second Book. 


Sequel. 


Third Book. 


Fourth Book. 


104 to 114 

11} to 12' 
12 to 1 


Reading. 
Singing. 
30m. Geogra- 
phy. 

30m. Natural 
History. 


Reading. 
Singing, 
30m. Geogra- 
phy. 

30m. Natural 

History. 


Reading. 

Singing. 

Drawing. 


Reading. 

Singing. 

Drawing. 


Reading. 

Singing. 

Drawing. 



Geography is taught on Mondays, "Wednesdays, and Fridays, instead 
of dictation. 

Drawing from 3 to 4 o’clock on Tuesdays and Thursdays ; Satur- 
days from 12 to 1 o’clock. 

Religious Instructions from 10 to 104 o’clock on every day but 
Saturday, on -which day religious instructions continue till 11 o’clock. 

Programme for the Infant School. 

First Class ( First Division). — Heading and Spelling, with explana- 
tions, First and Second Sections of First Book. Geography: Outlines 
of Map of the World. Arithmetic : repeat and sing Arithmetical 
Tables, and learn Addition with arithmeticon. Repeat names of 
seasons and days of the week, also Simple Poetry. 

First Class ( Second Division). — Reading and Spelling, with explana- 
tions, Third Section of First Book. Grammar : name Parts of Speech, 
and point out nouu and adjective. Geography : Outlines of W orld, 
and Countries of Europe. Arithmetic : Tables, as far as four times, 
Addition on black board. Writing : any of the sentences in Second 
Section of First Book. 

Second Class . — Reading and Spelling, with explanations, as far as 
page 40 in Second Book. Grammar: point out noun and adjective 
as they occur in their lessons. Geography : Maps of World and 
Europe. Arithmetic : Tables, as far as six times, Addition on slates, 
also Pence Table and Table of Time. Writing: names of seasons and 
days of the week, any of the sentences in Third Section of First 
Book, together with simple numbers on slates. 

All the classes receive gallery lessons on natural history, objects, and 
geometrical figures, varying their lessons by songs, accompanied with 
manual exercises. 
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[1855. 


J. r . 1VCJJ.I1 D MU 

District Model Time. 

Schools. 


Monday. 


Tuesday, j 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Saturday. 


Kilkenny. 10 to 10J 


Religious 

Instruction. 


Religious 

Instruction. 


Religious 

Instruction. 


Religious 
Instruction . \ 


Religious 

Instruction. 


Religions 

Instruction 


10J toll 


Sacred 

Poetry. 


Sacred 

Poetry. 


Sacred 

Poetry. 


Sacred 

Poetry. 


Religious 

Instruction. 


Sacred 

Poetry. 

Reading. 


11 to 11*40 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. | 


Reading. : 


11*40 to 12 


Tables, and 
Rolls called. 


Tables, and 
Rolls called. 


Tables, and 
Rolls called. 


Tables, and 
Rolls called. 


Tables, and ; 
Rolls called. 


Tables, and 
RollscalieiL 


12 to 12A 


Relaxation. 


Relaxation. 


Relaxation. 


Relaxation. 


Relaxation. 


School 

dismissed. 


12i to 1 


"Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 




1 to 1£ 


Lunch. 


Lunch. 


Lunch. 


Lunch. | 


Lunch. 


— 


1* 2* 


March, 
Singing, and 
Gallery 
Lesson. 


March, 
Singing, and 
Gallery 
Lesson. 


March, 
Singing, and 
Gallery 
Lesson. 


March, 
Singing, and: 
Gallery 
Lesson. 


March, 
Singing, and; 
Gallery 
Lesson." 


- 


2* to n 


Natural 
History in 
Circulating 
Classes. 


Grammar. 


Geometrical 

Figures. 


Geography. 


Arithmetic. 




2*} to 3 


General 
Lesson read 
and school 
dismissed. 


General 
Lesson read . 
and school 
dismissed. 

| 


General 
Lesson read 
and school 
dismissed. 


General 
Lesson read 
and school 
dismissed. 


General 
Lesson read 
and school 
dismissed. 





Observations extracted from “ Visitors' Observation Book/’ 1855. 

February 26. — Sir John Power. — Much pleased — the children clean, 
and the school most orderly. 

March 23. — Robert O’Callaghan, d.d. — Inspected the three schools, 
and was much pleased with the whole appearance of the schools and 
of the children. Every department seemed to be conducted in the 
most satisfactory manner, which must ultimately command a more 
extensive appreciation of this establishment than it has yet obtained. 

April 10. — Rev. John O’Regan. — Much pleased with the state of 
the house. 

July 6. — William C. Gorman, Clerk. — Visited the several schools, 
and was much pleased with the answering and intelligence of the 
children. 

July 25 . — Rev. P. J. Kavanagh has visited this establishment and 
was much pleased indeed with the proficiency of the children in their 
various classes, particularly in the department of the singing classes, 
which delighted me much. 

August 15. — Kildare (Marquess of). — I am much pleased with the 
cleanliness and general state of the buildings. 

# Henry George Hughes, Lower Pitz william-street, Dublin. — I am 
highly gratified with the state and condition of the establishment. 

W. Neilson Hancock, 74, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin. — I am 
much pleased with the completeness of the arrangements and the state 
of the buildings — it being a holiday there was no opportunity of seeing 
the children. 

August 22. — Thomas Dawson, Clerk. — Visited, and was much 
pleased with the answering of all the classes, and the untiring exer- 
tions of the teachers. 
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August 23. — John Nasli, W. M. — The examination of the children App endix G. 
gave me much satisfaction, and convinced me of the efficiency of the jy Reports on 
system. District Model 

August 29. — Thomas White, Clerk, Powerstown Glebe. — What I L _L_ 
have seen in my short visit to this school highly pleased me. The Kilker.ni/. 
teachers must he very efficient. 

August 29. — Rev. R. Doyle, p.p. — Must express the very satisfactory 
manner in which the children answered the various questions, and the 
admirable training of the infants in particular. 

August 30. — Bryant Burgess, M.A., Buckingham. — Much gratified 
at the state of the infant school. 

September 5 . — Alex. Luke, Free Church, Broxburn, Scotland. — 

Greatly pleased with all I have seen and heard. 

November 2. — Sir W. M. Napier. — Very much gratified with all I 
have to-day seen in this valuable institution. 

November 5 . — Colonel and Lady L. Tiglie. — Heard a class examined, 
and were much pleased with the answering and intelligence displayed 
by the hoys. 



Appendix C. 



Male Department. — Occupation of Parents, December 31st, 1855. 



Occupation 

Publican, 

Servant, 

Dealer, 

Clerk, 

Shopkeeper, 

Farmer, 

Carpenter, 

Tinman, . 

Baker, 

Horse-trainer, . 
Smith, 

Car-driver, 

Hostler, 

Shoemaker, 

Labourer, . 
Basketmaker, 
Harnessmaker, . 
Planter, . . 

Town Serjeant, . 
Gardener, . 



No. 

8 

4 
8 
7 
9 

10 

5 
1 

4 

0 

5 
5 

1 
7 

16 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



Occupation. 
Butcher, . 

Porter, 

Embroidery, 

Policeman, 

Dressmaker, 

Excise Officer, . 

Saddler, - 
Steward, . 

Architect, . 

Apothecary, 

Billiardroom Keeper, 
Teacher, . 

Watchmaker, . 
Confectioner, . _ . 

Manager of Provincial Bank 
Hotel-keeper, . 
Veterinary Surgeon, . 
Painter, . 

Gaoler, 



No. 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



[Girls’ Department. 
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Girls’ Department. — Occupation of Parents of Pupils on School- 
Rolls, 12tk December, 1855. 



Occupation. 




No. 


Occupation. 


No. 


Alderman, . 






L 


Laundress, . 


4 


Baker, 






1 


Labourer, . 


. H 


Bootmaker, 






5 


Pensioner, . 


1 


Carrier, 






4 


Postmaster, 


1 


Car-owner, 






1 


Police officer, 


. l 


Carpenter, 






2 


Painter, 


. o 


Clerk, 






6 


Scrivener, . 


. 1 


Cook, 






1 


Paper Stainer, . 


3 


Cooper, 






2 


Soldier, 


1 


Confectioner, 






1 


Steward, 


i 2 


Cutler, . 






2 


Surgeon (V.), . 


, o 


Dairy-woman, . 






1 


Surveyor, . 


3 


Dealer, 






7 


Shopkeeper, 


. 6 


Engineer (Royal), 






1 


Teacher, 


1 


Farmer, 






10 


Tailor, 


1 


Gardener, . 






2 


Waiter, 


1 


Grocer, 






2 


Chandler, . 


1 


Herd, 






1 






Jeweller, . 






1 


Total, 


. 96 






Aoes of Pupils. 




Years. 






No. 


Yeare. 


No, 


7 . 






_ 


15 ... 


. 4 


8 . 






13 


16 ... 


. 5 


9 . 






20 


17 


. 2 


10 . 






9 


18 


. 3 


11 . 






12 


19 ... 


. 1 


12 . 






12 


20 ... 


. 1 


13 . 






8 







14 . 






5 




96 



Infant Department — Occupation of Parents of Pupils on Rolls 
31st December, 1855. 



Occupation. No. 

Butcher, .... 2 

Baker, .... 2 

Confectioner, ... I 

Cutler, .... 1 

Cabinetmaker, ... 2 

Coni Factor, ... 4 

Dealer, .... 2 

Dressmaker, ... 3 

Engineer, .... 3 

Farmer, .... 2 

Groom, .... 3 

Grocer, .... 2 

Hotel-keeper, ... 6 



Occupation. No. 

Lemonade Manufacturer, . 1 

Labourer, . . .10 

Nailer, .... 2 

Printer, .... 3 

Publican, .... 6 

Saddler, .... 2 

Tailor, .... 7 

Watchmaker, . . . 1 

Woollen Draper, . • 4 

Policeman, . . • 4 



Total, 



[Retces. 
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Appendix G. 

IV. Reports on 
District Model 
Schools. 

Kilkenny. 



List of Pupil Teachers and Paid Monitors in Kilkenny District 
Model School. 



1 William Brennan, . 

2 Thomas M'Ardle, . 

3 John Murtagh, 



4 | John Thompson, . 



5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 

11 

12 



George Maxwell, . 
Michael Kothe, 
Thomas Lennon, . 
Michael O'Donnell, 
Michael Murphy, . 
William Hanrahan, 
Denis O’Sullivan, . 
Patrick O’Sullivan, 



Dato 

of 

j Entrance. 


Age 

at 

Entrance 


Religion. 


Office. 


| 20-11-54 


16 


E.C. 


Paid Monitor. 


' 20-11-54 


17 


R.C. 


Paid Monitor. 


1-2-55 


15 


R.C. 


Paid Monitor until 
1-10-55, and P u . 
pil Teacher since 
1—10-55. 


1 17-3-55 


16 


E.C. 


Paid Monitor until 
23-10-55, and Pu- 
pil Teacher siuce 
1-12-55. 


1-2-55 


16 


E.C. 


Paid Monitor. 


1-7-55 


14 


E.C. 


Paid Monitor. 


! 1-7-55 


14 


E.C. 


Paid Monitor. 


l 1-10-55 


17 


E.C. 


Pupil Teacher. 


1-11-55 


17 


E.C. 


Pupil Teacher. 


1-11-55 


17 


E.C. 


Pupil Teacher. 


1-12-55 


17 


E.C. 


Pupil Teacher. 


1-12-55 


17 


E.C. 


Pupil Teacher. 



List of Paid Monitresses in Kilkenny District Model School. 



No. 


Name. 


Date 

of 

Entrance. 


Ago 

at 

Entrance 


Religion. 


Office. 


1 


Ellen Kelly, . 


1-12-54 


16 


E.C. 




2 


Kate Wright, 


1-12-54 


17 


E.C. 




3 


Julia Maher, . 


1-12-54 


18 


E.C. 




4 


Alicia Fleming, 


1-12-S4 


18 


R.C. 




5 


Lllen Murtagh, 


12-12-54 


25 


E.C. 




6 


Maria Purcell, 


1-6-55 


16 


E.C. 




7 


Bridget Bourke, . 


1-6-55 


16 


R.C. 




8 


Rosanna Entwistle, 


1-10-55 


14 


E.C. 




9 


Eliza Flood, . 


1-10-55 


16 


E.C. 




10 


Dora Dwane, 


1-11-55 


18 


E.C. 




11 


Eliza Shiel, . 


1-11-55 


18 


R.C. 


Paid Monitress. 



* Left 8th September, 1865. Appointed Assistant at Portlaw National School, 
t Keaignea31st December, 1855. Pupil at the Marlborough-street School. 
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Reports of District Inspectors on Industrial National Schools 
No. 1. Dundalk Industrial National School, 

„ 2. St. Vincent's, „ 

3. RrEDEEICK-STREET, „ 



Pigo 

. 301 
. 302 
. 303 



„ 4. Careickmacross, „ 

., 5. New Rosa, „ 

„ 6. Ballymena, „ 

„ 7. Bantey, » 

„ 8. Charleyille, „ 

„ 9. Kanturk, a 

„ 10. Boneraile, u 

„ 11. Mallow, » 

„ 12. Rermoy, » 



. 306 
. 30S 
. 311 
. 312. 
. 314 
. 314 
. 315 
. 316 
. 316 
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Reports 
of District 



Reports of District Inspectors on Industrial Schools, inspectors on 

Industrial 

ISo. 1 .— Special Report of F. F. O’Carroll, Esq., on the Dundalk ' 
Industrial Rational School. 



Dundalk. 



Drogheda, January 31, 1856. 

Gestlemex, — I visited on the 24th of January the Dundalk Indus- 
trial School. I found only eight pupils in attendance— four engaged 
at stamped muslin embroidery, three at plain work, and one at gni- 

p ” Attendance . — There are only twenty-four names on the rolls. The 
average daily attendance, for the year ending 1 So 5 was twenty, and 
the burliest number on the rolls for the same period was thirty-four. 
Altogether fifty-two pupils are entered on the register as having been 
in attendance during a part of the past year, but some remained only 
a short time. The sewing hours are from lialf-past ten to twelve, and 
from half-past twelve to three, on all week days except Friday, on 
which day the industrial school closes at a quarter past two. 

Literary Instruction .— Only four of the twenty-four on the rolls 
receive literary instruction, and the time devoted to it is one hour, 
or occasionally an hour and fifteen minutes. During that space those 
four girls attend in the junior school, and they are entered on its senior 
roll. The degree of proficiency attained within a period so short, 
and at irregular intervals, can he hut slight. . 

Sources of Industry for School Girls in locality .^ There is no factory 
in Dundalk. Stamped muslin embroidery, shirt and collar making, 
are the chief sources of industry for girls not engaged as servants. There 
are three offices for muslin embroidery in the town, but it is not now 
remunerative as heretofore, and workers of this class are now com- 

^An English merchant gives employment, as I am informed, to about 
100 girls in this town and its suburbs, in collar and shirt making. One 
of the "iris told me that he allows only 3d. per dozen for stitching 
collars, 'and that a very good hand could only stitch two dozen in a 
day. But he has now introduced a machine for stitching, which in 
one hour can produce as much work as six girls could in the same 

tm l'armm/s.—£76 8s. Id. was received for tlie work done in the 
school during the past year. The best girls can earn at plain 
week ; at the guipure, from 4s. to 5s. per week ; and at stamp e rim 
from Is. to 2s 6d. Beginners earn only 6d. a-weekat this latter 
branch, and the best workers not above is., for which they n 
work all day and part of tlieniglit. . , 

The twenty-four pupils now on the roll are thus ^ibutcd-seven 
at stamped muslin, six at guipure, eleven at P lam 
earned about £0 10s. for guipure in 1864 ; and the only five girl 
worked at it ini 855 earned from £5 to £6 each. 

Comparison with former Years. -This school was estal dished m Feb- 
ruarv 1850 The average daily attendance during that year was , 
She earnings v^r; small, from the close of that year to the .d* 
of 1855 the state of the school will appear from the following table . 
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Dundalk. 



Average Attendance and Receipts from 1851 to 1855. 



Year. ^ 


Average 

Atteudaiice. 


Receipts. 


Nature of the Work. 


1851 


27 


£ s. d. 

29 19 7 , 


Chiefly tambour work. 


1852 


32 


34 7 11 


1853 


30 


72 4 10£ 


Guipure, chiefly. 


1854 | 


36 


59 15 11 


Plain work, guipure muslin. 


1855 ' 


20 


76 8 7 


Plain work, chiefly shirt-making. 



Advantages to the locality are evident. Here is a very fine room 
well lighted and fitted up with every convenience, a comfortable fire* 
religious instruction daily, at stated times — a sister always in attend- 
ance ; literary instruction, if required ; hut I am sorry to see those 
advantages neglected, and the attendance so small. However, there is 
a prospect of improvement. The Community have a contract for the 
supply of 150 shirts per month to the militia depot. The contract 
commences on the 1st of February, and is to continue for twelve 
months. The shirts are made of plain calico ; a girl could easilv 
work one in a day, and thus earn 2s. 6d. per week. 

This contract will, probably, greatly increase the industrial roll. 

Exclusive of the Hoard’s grant, this school receives no support except 
what is paid for the work. 

No materials have been hitherto purchased except thread, buttons, 
and the muslin for the guipure. There is no account of this expendi- 
ture i probably about £4 for the year 1855. 

The accounts have not been kept with the accuracy required. The 
register is not balanced, and the dates of leaving have been only occa- 
sionally marked. The four girls who receive literary instruction are 
entered both on the literary and industrial rolls ; hut in future they 
are to be entered on the industrial only. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

F. F. O’ Carroll, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 



St. Vincent s. No. g. — Speoial Report of Robert Potterton, Esq., on the Sr. Yi.v- 
cent’s Industrial National School. 

Louglirea, February 14, 1856. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the annual report on the Industrial 
Department of St. Vincent’s National School for the past year. 

On the day of inspection for this purpose, the 7th instant, there 
were present in the school 142. Only eleven of these belonged to the 
department in question. 

Embroidery on muslin and some plain work are the only industrial 
branches taught. 

Reading, writing from dictation, arithmetic, and tables, form the 
literary instruction — which occupies two hours daily ; and in each of 
these branches fully third-class proficiency was exhibited by all, and 
higher by some. 

There is no other source of industrial engagement in the locality 
during the comparatively idle seasons for agricultural employment for 
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females ; which latter employment being more remunerative, reduces, Appendix H. 
when plenty, the attendance at school. Reports""* 

It appears that the rates of payment for embroidery have declined 0 f 'District 
during the past year, while those for plain work have not varied ; and Inspectors on 
as the former class of work is more generally pursued, there has been a Schools! 1 * 
proportionate decrease in the amount of earning this year as compared — i— 

with last. &t - IwcckU. 

The average daily attendance for school at large for past year 
was 143 ; that of those attending industrial department not ascertain- 
able, special records not having been kept ; but the highest number in 
this department, present on any one day, was eighteen. 

The total amount of earning, in the way of embroidery, was =£20 ; 
that for plain work, not ascertainable, having been executed on private 
orders, and no account having been kept. 

From this cause, also, the average earning of each worker is not 
known ; hut 3s. per week was the highest realized by any worker in 
the past year. 

The materials for embroidery were supplied by Messrs. S. It. and T. 

Brown, of Glasgow ; those for plain work, exclusively by the parties 
giving the orders ; and hence, no outlay in this respect was incurred. 

On the whole, the working of the department in question proved 
so generally unsatisfactory during the year just passed, that it is in 
contemplation to discontinue altogether its operation as a distinct 
department. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

R. Potteeton, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin. 



No. 3. — Special Report of James Patterson, Esq., on the Frederick- Frederieh-st. 
street Industrial National School. 

Belfast, March 24, 1856. 

Gentlemen, — In conformity with the instructions communicated in 
your circulars of the ISth January and 4th February last, on the mode 
of reporting on industrial schools, I make the following report on the 
only school of the kind in this district. 

The Frederick-street Female Industrial National School continues 
to he conducted under the management of a Committee of ladies, and 
to confer the benefits of instruction, food, and clothing, on a large 
number of destitute children, of various religious denominations. The 
number of children on the rolls on the 31st of December, 1S55, was 
eighty-one, viz. : — of the Established Church, thirty-three ; Roman 
Catholics, twenty-one j and Presbyterians, twenty-seven. The aver- 
age daily attendance for the year was seventy-eight ; and the total 
number of children who had attended any portion of the year, 140. 

The industrial instruction consists in needlework, washing, and 
doing up clothes, house-cleaning, and cooking. All kinds of plain needle- 
work, knitting, darning, and crochet work, are taught with great 
success. 

The literary instruction consists of reading, English grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and writing. The proficiency of the children in 
reading and writing is very fair, less attention is given to grammar 
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and geography, which appear to he considered as of little use for 
children of the class received into this school ; and I am sorry to add 
that in the admittedly important branch of arithmetic, little progress 
has been made. 

The Committee, in their last report, published for the years 1854-55 

state that “ the routine of school avocations is as follows : The 

children assemble at eight in the morning. Those children appointed 
to do the work of the house are to come an hour earlier. Half an 
hour is given for washing, changing the clothes, combing the hair • 
at half- past eight a hymn is sung, and a Scripture lesson given ; break- 
fast at nine ; playground till ten ; from ten till two in school ; dinner 
and play from two till three ; school resumed at three, and continued 
till dusk in winter, and six in summer/’ 

Fosecular literary instruction isgiven on Saturdays, the children bein* 
occupied on that day in mending their clothes. On each of the other five 
days, throe hours and a-half are devoted to secular literary instruction 
and two hours and a-half in summer, and nearly two hours in winter to 
needlework. 

Beligious instruction is given from half-past eight to nine o’clock 
on each of the six days (Saturday excepted, in winter only), and from 
ten till eleven o’clock on Saturday. 

When admission is sought for a child, the rules of the school are read 
to the parent or guardian applying, and no deviation from these rules 
is allowed. They require punctuality of attendance, either at. eight or 
ten o’clock in the morning, and participation in all the subsequent 
business of the school, neatness of person, care of the school dress— 
which is given or lent to the pupils — and general good conduct. When 
the children assemble at eight o’clock they repair to the wash-room to 
wash themselves, if they have not done so before coming to school, and 
to put on each a clean outer dress belonging to the school, which is worn 
only in it. The Committee consider this attention to personal neat- 
ness so important a part of the school discipline that they admit no 
child to breakfast who has not attended to it. But to accommodate 
those whose parents may object to their receiving the religious iustruc- 
tion, which follows the dressing and precedes the breakfast, such are 
permitted to come to school at ten o’clock, when the secular instruc- 
tion commences. These would not receive the breakfast, hut would 
participate in all the advantages afforded by the school after ten 
o’clock, viz., secular, literary, and industrial education, dinner, 
bread for supper, and under garments, which the children are allowed 
to wear at home as well as at school. It has been frequently an- 
nounced to the school, that any child xnay come at ten o’clock instead 
of coming at eight o’clock, if her parents or guardian disapproves of 
her attending the religious instruction ; but, in point of fact, although 
the gate is kept open until eleven, no one has ever availed herself of 
that permission, except one child who did so for a few days only, and 
then resumed her former practice of coming at eight o’clock, at which 
hour she continues to attend. A lady of the Committee called ou this 
child's parent, in consequence, and ascertained that it was her wish 
that her child should attend at eight o’clock. 

Attendance before eleven o’clock on Saturday is not compulsory. 

Breakfast takes place at nine, and dinner at two o’clock. The 
only religious exercises then, are grace before and after meat, repeated 
aloud by one of the pupils, according to the following formula : — “The 
Lord make us truly thankful for what we are about to receive” (or “for 
what we have received”). 

W hen any child has been a month in regular attendance at the school, 
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slit- is lent :t set of under garments, to wear at home as well as at AmeshixH. 
school, while she continues to be a pupil. 5s o distinction on account Rei>o “J” 
of creed is made ; the only condition being a month’s regular attend- o/iSiet 
ance. Attendance on the religious instruction is nut required in order Inspectors on 
to entitle a pupil to this benefit. Clothes arc presented at Christ- 
mas, unconditionally, and on occasion of each pupil’s departure from ’ “ 
the school, after regular attendance at secular instruction for two years Frederkk-st 
— no ceremony or formality accompanying the presentation, except 
advice as to good conduct, and, occasionally, the gift of a Bible in the 
Authorized version, if the child be a Protestant, or in the Douav ver- 
sion, if she be a Roman Catholic. 

The advantages to the locality of the establishment of this school 
consists in the support, and the moral, literary, and industrial educa- 
tion — go far as it goes — of a number of children, who would otherwise 
lie begging, thieving, or in the workhouse ; and these advantages 
vary little from year to year. It does not appear to have any con- 
siderable direct influence on the trade or manufactures of the town, its 
design being rather to promote morality, intelligence, and industry in 
a class not generally characterized by those qualities, than to prepare 
the children for any other specific employment than domestic service 
or their own household affairs. The chief and very abundant sources of 
industry in Belfast for such young people are, the spinning mills, 
domestic service, and muslin sewing ; and it is known that about a 
fourth part of the pupils who leave this school in the course of the 
year, go, in nearly equal proportions, to the mills or to service : of 
another fourth, whose destination cannot he so easily traced, the ma- 
jority probably support themselves by muslin sewing ; about a sixth 
are kept away by illness ; some others go to warehouses some to help 
at home : some remove from Belfast ; a very small proportion return to 
begging, or go to the workhouse. 

Inasmuch as the work done by the children in the school is chiefly 
making and mending the clothes they wear, no comparison can be 
instituted between its value and the remuneration they would receive 
in mills, in service, or from the sewed muslin manufacturers. Little 
of the work done in the school brings any pecuniary return to it. At 
a bazaar, held this year (1855), £26 was received for gentlemen’s 
shirts and baby linen, the work of the pupils, and specially done for 
that occasion, under the direction of an extra teacher, engaged tem- 
porarily for the business of preparing marketable work for the ba- 
zaar. I cannot ascertain the separate cost of the materials of which 
this work was made. 

The accounts of the industrial school, and those of the infant 
school, which is under the same management, are not kept separately. 

The income of both, for the year ended the 21st March, 1S55, the date 
of the last financial statement, amounted to .£87 6 Os. Ohd., from the 
following sources, viz. - 

£ s. d. 

Annual subscriptions collected by the ladies, 2 So 18 2 
Donations, . . . . . 113 2 JO 

Bequests, . . . . . 115 0 0 

Proceeds of bazaar, . . . 285 14 10& 

Sale of pigs, . . . .830 

Salaries from Commissioners of Education, (»(> 1 1 8 

Grant of books from Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, . . . . I 18 0 

Total, . . S76 S Oi 

TOL. II. X 
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Of this sum, about £50, including £37 10s. of the salaries from tk 
Commissioners of Education, is the share of the infant school ™ 
The total expenditure during the year, on food, clothing fet 
salaries, wages, school requisites, repairs, &c., appears to have lJf„’ 
£565 3s. 11 1<7., including about £50 on the infant school. ° 

1 am, Gentleineu, your obedient servant, 

James Patterson, District Inspector. 
The Secretaries, Education Office. 



N °' 4’' — 1 SfECLiL Report for 1S55 of Samuel An.ua, Esq., on tie 
Carrickmacross Central Industrial National School and its 
seven District or Branch Schools. 



Bailiehorough, 31st March, ISoli. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following as my Special Report 
for the year 1855, on the Carrickmaeross Central Industrial National 
School, and the seven District or Branch Schools, in the Barony of 
Barney, connected with it. 

I. The different kinds of needle-work taught in the several schools 
during the year, by whom taught, and the time, daily, devoted to such 
industrial instruction, are given in the following tabulated summary:— 



School. 





Timo 




Brandies Taught. 


daily, 

Saturday 

cxeoptcu. 


Teacher. 



Central 

School, 



Branch 

School, 



Carrickmaeross, 

Drumlusty, 
Ballymacknej’, 
Blacks tail', 
Ashburton, 
Broomfield, 



Lace-making (guipure and ap- 
plique), muslin, embroidery, 
plain sewing, knitting, and de- 
signing, . .... 

Lace-making as above, plain sew- 
ing, and knitting, , 
Lace-making as above, plain sew- 
■ ifig, and knitting, ... 
Lace-making, muslin, embroidery, 
plain sewing, and knitting, “ . 
Muslin, embroider}’, plain sewing, 
and knitting, , 

Muslin embroidery, and plain sow- 



Aghnafarcan, 

Ivednaminsba, 



; mg, . . . . » 

Musiin embroidery, plain sewing, 
and knitting, ; . \ 

Lace-making, plain sewing, and 
knitting, , . . . 



10 to 3 

11 „ 1 
12 „ 2 
11 „ 1 
u„n 
12 „ 2 
12 „ 2 
12 „ 2 



Principal 

Teacher. 

Workmisirwi. 



II. It will be seen from the preceding table that, in each case, 
literary and industrial instruction are given at the same time, in the 
different schools, — in the central, by the principal teacher and a literary 
assistant ; in the others, by the master ancl a workni is tress, each being in 
charge of his or her own department. Miss Hamilton, now the literary 
teacher in the Central School, receives. from the Marquess of Bath 
per annum, iu addition to her salary from the Board, the amount of which 
is regulated by her classification ; she is at present in the probationary 
class, the salary attached to which is £12 per annum. Her total 
income from the school, therefore, is ,£24 a-year. The course of literary 
instruction given is in every way similar to that adopted in ordinary 
National Schools, but much more limited in extent. The books used, 
also, are the same, viz. : those issued by the Commissioners. The 
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proficiency of tlie pupils in literary subjects is very limited. This, Appexmx II. 

however, is not to be wondered at when the class of persons attending Re 

the school, and the object they have in view in joining it. are taken DiSct** 

into consideration. Many of them are young ivunu-n whose educat ion Inspectors on 

has been neglected, and who now feel ashamed to be classed with 

children, and to join them in their literary lessons. It is often with 

difficulty they are induced to partake of literary instruction at all. CarrM-maertus 

They attend the school chiefly, if not solely, for the purpose of acquiring 

the means of earning a livelihood. 



The industrial teacher of the Central School (Mrs. Campbell), receives 
£10 as an annual subscription from the Marquess of Bath, in addition to 
her salary from the Board, which is now £-iU per annum. Her income, 
therefore, from the school alone, is £50 a-year. Each workmisiress in 
the branch schools receives an annual subscription of £-1 from the same 
source, in addition to her salary (£8;, from the Board ; making £12 
per annum as the amount of remuneration received by each for her 
services in the school. As the time of the workmistressc.s, however, is 
not wholly taken up by their duties in the schools, they have opportu- 
nities of considerably increasing their earnings by dress-making and 
the like, at home. 

It is only since the 1st of November last, that the industrial and 
literary departments of the school have been under separate teachers. 
Up to that date the entire teaching devolved on Miss Hamilton. As 
her duties now are confined to the instruction of the girls in the ordi- 
nary branches of reading, writing, arithmetic, See., a greater degree of 
proficiency in literary subjects is to be looked for, and I believe will 
be the result. 

III. The introduction of needle- work (and of lace-making in par- 
ticular), through the agency of this school, has undoubtedly done much 
good fur the female portion of the lower classes in the locality. Many 
young women are now, and have been for a considerable time, earning 
respectable wages by this means, and that too in a way much more 
agreeable to them than any other employment they could obtain would 
he. The amount of good, however, derived from this and other like 
institutions, is not to bo measured solely by the actual receipts, in 
money, of the pupils. I believe, on good authority, and from personal 
observation, that the condition of the female peasantry within reach of 
the school and its “branches' 5 has. since their establishment, and by 
means of them, been very much ameliorated. No doubt, the condition 
of the country generally, has materially improved within the last few 
years, and the parties referred to may, independently of the school or 
its advantages, have shared in the general advancement : still they 
cannot but be the better for the instruction they have received. 

I am sorry to say the attendance of females at the central school is 
not now so iarge as it has been. There are several causes for this, the 
chief of which I believe to be the recent opening of another similar 
school in the town. 

I) . I have not been able to procure sufficient data to enable me to 
institute a comparison of the former with the present rates of earning 
ot the pupils iu each department. I am informed that good work (lace), 
is now paid for at a higher rate than formerly ; the manager is of 
opinion that the value of the work performed is, on the whole, on the 

iucrease. 

^ . The only other source of employment in the locality for persons 
of a school-going age is field work. The rate of wages for this kind of 
’work is higher, I should say, on an average , than can bo earned as 
needle-work ; but females who have thoroughly learned lace-making 
tol. u. 
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Appendix H. or embroidery, and Lave devoted themselves to the work, are able to 

_ . earn much more than persons of the same age and sex employed as 

District farm labourers. 

Inspectors on VI. The following summary is made out for the year ended 31st 
School? 1 December last ; and in it I have endeavoured to state the chief points 
e ° ° 3 ‘ of a statistical nature, with regard to which the Commissioners may 
Carrickmacross desire to be informed. 
and Branch 

Schools. Summary of Industrial Schools in District ID, for the year 1855. 



No. in District. 1 


£ 

JS 

i 

& 

l 


School. 


Average 

Attendance. 


Number who 
attended 
any time during 
thu year ladd. 


Stun 

received in 
each 

school for 
work 
in 1855. 


Average 
amount 
received by 
each 
pupil. 


Highest 
amount 
received 
by one 


Snm laid 
out in 
mrchasirg 
material. 








M. 


V. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


ii 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ i. 


J. 


£ s. tl. 


1 


.5617 



































29 


29 


— 


113 


113 


1 03 18 0 


3 9 3 


11 4 


0 


12 11 6 


2 


5113 




24 


14 


38 


112 


96 


208 


66 12 2 


4 8 9 


10 0 


0 


5 0 10 


3 


5501 


liallymacknev, . 


•>_> 


38 


40 


9(5 


84 


180 


52 19 7 


3 2 4 


13 4 


3 


3 10 G 


4 


5502 




25 


15 


40 


126 


59 


185 


18 0 0 


1 16 0 


4 0 


0 


l 2 0 


5 


5499 


Ashburton, 


22 


14 


36 


74 


35 


109 


3(5 13 2 


4 110 


5 0 


0 


0 4 0 


6 


5114 




22 


14 


3(5 


56 


42 


98 


16 9 4 


1 5 4 


2 0 


0 


— 


7 


5500 


Aghnafarcan, . 


24 


It) 


40 


88 


75 


163 


29 8 4 


2 8 11/ 


3 0 


0 


0 7 4 


8 


5498 


Kednaminsha, . 


37 


82 


69 


54 


67 


121 

. 


22 7 6 


2 0 6 


6 0 


0 


0 16 0 



I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 



Samuel Adair, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



New Rots. No. 5. — Special Report of Henry Peter Clarke, Esq., on the 
New Ross Industrial National School. 

Wexford, April, 1850. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit my Report for the year 1855, on the 
New Ross Female Industrial School, county Wexford. 

The school is a department of the New Ross Female National School 
uuder the care of a Community of Nuns of the Carmelite order. It has 
been in operation since the year 1847 ; but no aid in addition to the 
usual per centage allowed by the Commissioners to the literary school 
on the average daily attendance of pupils was granted to it until 
August, 1854, when a sum of £10 annually was voted towards paying 
a teacher of needle-work. This young person has proved very useful 
in superintending the workers and in other duties, but the needle-work 
being of a very superior description can be taught in point of fact only 
by some of the nuns, who devote their whole time to it. These ladies 
have a particular taste for it, and have evidently spent many years in 
practising the various sorts made iu the school. These are, in the order 
of the quantities made of each, muslin embroidery, guipure, lace, 
crochet, point lace of the old Spanish sort, and ornamental knitting. 

No aid is received from the locality by subscriptions or otherwise. 
All the money paid to the workers is the produce of the sale ot their 
own work. , 

Some few of the youngest workers, (twenty-five), and who are on 
beginning to learn, attend the literary school for about an hour ani 
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a-lialf daily, ami are tauglit reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but as Arrnxnix if. 
they become skilful at the work and earn some money by it, their whole R ^ o{ 
attention is given to it, they are most unwilling to devote any time to District 
the literary school ; much persuasion is necessary to induce them to Inspectors oa 
attend it. Hence, when they do attend, as may be easily conceived, Schools!* 
they learn little or nothing. I do not think that any progress in __ -1— 

literary instruction worthy of mention is made by the workers. But A>?e 
it is to be borne in mind that they are of the poorest class, much poorer 
than those who attend the literary school with regularity ; and their 
chief object is to earn some money, generally to assist their parents in 
the support of their families. 

The school is open from 19 to 3 o’clock on live days of the week j but 
it is chiefly for teaching, not for practmng the work. A large portion of it 
is made* bv the workers at their own homes. These call at the school but 
once a- week to return the pieces and receive payment, or occasionally to 
get instruction about some difficulty they may have experienced in their 
progress. Many reside in the country, some at a distance of seven miles. 

The chief advantage to the locality arising from the school is, that 
it affords remunerative employment to a large number of females who 
would otherwise be without any. There is no other extensive source 
of industry in the town for females of any age. There are no factories ; 
but this school may be really considered a peculiar sort of factory, 
where the managers, seeking no pecuniary profit for themselves, give 
all to the workers. There is another school of the sort in New Ross, 
held in the Protestant parochial school-house, and which also employs 
a large number of females, effecting a great deal of good in this way ; 
but I did not visit it as it is not subject to the inspection of the Board. 

It is under the patronage of Mrs. Tottenham. 

The rates of earning have certainly not declined within the year, 
but have on the contrary rather advanced, chiefly owing to improved 
proficiency in making guipure lace. The making of point lace was 
begun in December last, and some progress has been made in it. An 
industrious girl, attentive to the work, will earu 3.?. 6d. a-week, at the 
end of six months. The highest amount earned by any is fid. 
a-week, and the payments vary from this downwards to id. earned by 
beginners : who are, however, those who give sometime to the literary 
school. A large portion of the work is of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, and brings a very high price. Thus, ladies’ collars worked here 
are sold for 25s. each ; this is the highest price for these, and they are 
at all lower prices down to Gd. 

The following are the numbers of pupils who practised the different 
sorts of work during the year : — 



Muslin Embroider}', 


. 180 


Crochet, , . - • 


. 72 


Guipure Lace, 


25 


Point Lace, 


. IS 


Ornamental Knitting, 


10 


Total, . 


. 305 



I would estimate the average number either learning the work or 
practising it iu the school or at their own homes, at 270. 

The total amount of money received for work during the year and 
paid to the workers, was £408 13s. 7-id. 

The weekly wages earned by those who have attained a tolerably 
good proficiency, appears to amount on an average to 4s. a-week. 

There has been no expenditure worth noting by the managers for 
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the purchase of materials during the year. Those -who work muslin- 
embroidery require only a small hoop ancl needle, which costs about a 
penny, and which they procure themselves. Messrs. M'Donald and Go 
supply the muslin, stamped with patterns, and the thread. ThVv also 
make very liberal advances of money, in order that the girls may' re- 
ceive immediate payment on finishing their work. How small ha* 
been the cost of the thread required for the lace maybe estimated froai 
the fact, that three halfpence worth will make a piece of work that will 
often sell for ten shillings. There is even sometimes not more than 
two pence worth in a piece that sells for twenty-two shillings. This 
is the finest thread of flax, and the most expensive. Accordingly we 
may conclude that £2 will be sometimes sufficient to buy thread 5 for 
£160 worth of lace, when worked by a very skilful person. The cot- 
ton thread used for the muslin-embroidery' is cheaper, and is supplied 
without charge by the Messrs. McDonald, but it is returned to them in 
the work. 

The work is sent in parcels to agents in Cork and Dublin, and also 
to Australia and America. 

Much of it, perhaps the larger portion, being executed, not in the 
school, but at the homes of the workers, as already stated, the average 
daily attendance at the school would not afford any ground for juddD* 
of its efficiency, or of the number who derive advantage from it. And 
as this is the case, no class-rolls have been kept as in the Literary 
School. Por the same reason the numbers present have not been 
noted daily. Indeed it would not serve any useful purpose to keep 
accounts of attendance here to the same extent as in the Literary 
School; and I <lo not think the aid given by the Hoard— £10 a-year— 
would at all compensate for the time this would necessarily occupy. 

The number employed on an averago during the year I have given 
at 270. I fonnd 101 in attendance the day uf my visit. Their ages 
vary from fourteen to twenty-four years ; but those who work at their 
own homes are of all ages up to sixty. 

The accounts kept consist of a list of the names of the workers and 
the sums paid for the work. These particulars afford sufficient data 
for arriving at a correct general conclusion regarding the efficiency and 
results of the school. The^ managers must necessarily keep the latter, 
to settle tlieir accounts with tlie commercial firm who advance the 
money necessary to pay for the work in cash when finished. Any 
more complicated system of accounts would occupy time which could 
be evidently much better employed in instructing and superintending 
the workers ; neither would the small aid given by the Board be suffi- 
cient to remunerate a ]>erson for keeping such accounts alone, I can- 
not, therefore, concur in opinion with some gentlemen who have 
inspected Industrial Schools, and who think it desirable that a new 
lonu of register should be drawn up and kept in them, showing the 
attainments of the pupils on entering, their progress, the description 
and number of pieces of work, how disposed of, aud at what remunera- 
tion, A c. , &c. Ou the contrary, it seems to me very easy to ascertain 
all that is necessary under the present system from the data already 
mentioned, with a few additional inquiries. 

Heitlier do I consider that any enlarged system of aid from the 
Board should be afforded to the Industrial Schools. The instruction 
in nearly all is given by nnns, who do not require or seek more than 
is necessary to pay an assistant-teacher, who al ways acts in a subordi- 
nate capacity, aud generally earns some thing herself by work. What 
is required is a sum of money in hand to pay those employed in cash 
when the work is done, and of course it is not the office of the Board 
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to advance this. It is best obtained by an arrangement between the 
local managers and commercial firms who find it their interest to ad- 
vance it. If they do not find it their interest to do so, the unavoidable 
conclusion is, that the work is not worth it. Where this happens, 
either the school is not efficient, or there is not a market for the work. 

The New Ross School appears to me most successful ; and no pains 
are spared in instructing the workers and procuring profitable sales. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Henry P. Clarke. 



No. g. — Special Reform of John - Carlisle, Esq., upon Ballymena 
Female Industrial National School. 

Ballymena, 2nd April, 1850. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I beg leave to 
submit the following Report upon the Ballymena Female Industrial 
National School, for the year ended 31st December. 1855. 

The school is intended to supply a course of training in literary and 
industrial branches to that portion of the community who are generally 
unable to' pay for it, and who are likely, in afterlife, to be engaged in 
some useful industrial occupation. 

Great interest was taken and exertions used in the maintenance and 
development of the institution during and for some time subsequent to 
the famine. The consequence was, that a fund was accumulated suffi- 
cient to meet the expenditure for the last four years, without additional 
local subscriptions. The annual expenditure is about £50, exclusive 
of the aid granted hy the Commissioners of National Education. 

The pupils are carefully trained iu plain sewing in all its branches, 
and knitting — these being considered more essential and useful for the 
class of pupils attending the school than any other. 

The literary instruction embraces those subjects specified in “School 
Programme” from first to third classes inclusive, and the proficiency 
attained by the pupils in those branches is very satisfactory, consider- 
ing their age, irregular attendance, and previous training. The literary 
instruction for the junior classes is carried on from ten till twelve, and 
from half-past two till four o’clock ; and for the senior classes from ten 
till eleven, and from half-past two till four o’clock on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

The literary and industrial instruction ceases at half-past two on 
Friday and one o’clock on Saturday. From eleven till two o’clock the 
industrial work is superintended by a workmistress, aided by the 
literary teacher. 

When the school was established one of the rules was, that no pupils 
under seven years of age would be admitted ; but, for the last three 
years, it was found that applications for admission from a senior class 
of children had almost ceased, and the Committee therefore enrolled 
such as offered, in order that they might render the establishment as 
useful as circumstances would permit. More than one-third of the 
pupils in attendance are under seven years of age, and from such a 
class no remunerative work could be expected. 

Fifteen pupils have been in pretty regularattendance throughout the 
year, and the proceeds of tlieir work is valued at £2 Ss. ■id., which 
i sum will be required to pay for the needles, thread, and thimbles, pur- 
chased for the use of the children attending the school. 

In fact, the profits arising from pupils’ work for the year have no 
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money value, ami are only to bo estimated by the advantages conferred 
in training pupils to useful employment. 

It is possible a different class of children might seek admission, and 
a larger amount of work be executed, if they received remuneration 
commensurate with the value of their labour ; hilt, owing to the diffi- 
culty of providing and disposing of such work, the Committee have not 
ventured on any definite arrangements. As an industrial school there- 
fore, this has been on the decline, which can only he accounted for 
from the fact of pupils, who are able to earn from 6(7. to 4s. or 5s. per 
week, will not attend school when employment can he procured. 

The principal occupations for young persons of a school-going a*e 
in this locality are, sewed muslin work and winding yarn for the 
“linen manufacturers.” 

Of the pupils on rolls at present, there are — 

1 9 the children of Labourers. 

2 „ Smiths. 

2 „ Pedlars. 

3 „ Butchers. 

3 ,, Servant s. 

3 ,, Plasterers. 

23 Orphans. 

I. The average age of the pupils is 8*4. 

II. The average daily attendance for the year, 36. 

III. The average number on rolls for the year, 58. 

IV. The total number of children who attended for any time 
during twelve months, 92. 

"V . The total amount received for work done during the year 
may he said to be iu7. 

VI. The pupils receive no wages for their work — only their din- 
ner daily. 

\ II. No money was expended in the purchase of materials during 
the year. The materials required for making up any articles of cloth- 
ing are provided by the persons who give the order for the work. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John Carlisle, District Inspector. 



No. 7 . — Special Report of Michael Hickey, Esq., on the Bantry 
Industrial National School. 

Bantry, 6th October, 1S56. 

Gentlemen, — Pursuant to your letter of instructions, I take leave 
to submit my first Report on the Bantry Pernale Industrial National 
Sehool. . This being the first Special Report on this institution, I 
deemed it expedient to defer my Report as long as possible, and to 
pay several visits to the school, with the view of affording time for the 
more lull development of the industrial and literary arrangements of 
the establishment, and of being able to satisfy myself more completely 
as to its efficiency and utility. 

This school has been established, in the course of the j'ear 1855, by 
the Very Rev. George Sheehan, p.p. of Bantry, for the purpose of 
affording to the destitute female jmuth of the parish industrial instruc- 
tion and remunerating employment. The success attending this 
benevolent effort will appear by the steady increase of the sums of 
money paid out to the children since the commencement of operations, 
which are as follows: — 1555, June, as per invoice, £2 9s. 6(7. j July 
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£3 ]^ 6 ._ : August, .£4 15s. 2d. ; September, £5 13s. 04dL; 

vember, .£7 13s. &irf. ; December, ±12 17s. Did 1850— February, B rM 
±12 13s. 4 d.\ March, ±14 3s. Sd. ; May, ±3 5s. 5-1 -i. ; .Tune, of District 
±12 19s. Oil ; July, £13 Its. 4 U . ; August, .£11 4s. id. ; making a Inspector! . 

total sum of £110 10a. 8<f. School" 1 

This school communicates conveniently with the Bantry Female — 
Sational School, thereby affording an opportunity to the adult learners Bactry. 
to devote some time to literary instruction, as required by the rule of 
the Commissioners. The arrangement is, that these young persons 
attend to their work from ten to half-past two o’cluck, when they 
adjourn to the literary school for literary instruction, making way fur 
such of the ordinary school pupils as wish to attend to work. 

The only description of work attended to is embroidery or sewed 
muslin work. The manager of the school has engaged to make up fur 
the teacher, including the salary paid by the Board of £8, an annual 
salary of £26. To meet this engagement, and to make the establish- 
ment", as far as possible, self-supporting, he, at the beginning, caused a 
penny in the shilling to he deducted from the payments. The present 
arrangement is, that each pupil pays a penny per week. Ilow far 
this arrangement will go to realize Mr. Sheehan's views has not yet 
been ascertained. There is no hope of any other local support for the 

The average number on the books of the Industrial School for the 
last twelve months is 102, and the average daily attendance for the 
same period is 49. The number on the rolls of the morning class is 
50, the average attendance of whom is not kept distinctly from the 
other pupils. 

I have confined my literary examination to those pupils who arc not 
enrolled in the books of the literary National School, as the latter are 
always examined in the ordinary examinations ; and I have found the 
spelling and reading in First, Second, and First and k econa fcequel 
Books, tolerably good ; and some little progress has been made in 
writin"- on slates. No progress has been made in other respects. 

It is° most probable that those fifty young persons would pass on to 
maturity without acquiring any idea of even the lowest elements of 
education, were it not for the establishment of this Industrial School. 

It will appear, by the account of receipts above given, that the 
advantages of the establishment are steadily increasing. 

There is not any- other source of industrial occupation for children 
in this locality, except such assistance as they can render their parents 
at the busy seasons of the year in farming operations. 

There is no other industrial National school m this district. A 
tabular view of the school statistics I here subjoin . 



Number of Schools in district, . 

Average daily attendance for twelve months, 
Number on books for twelve months, . 

Amount received for twelve months, . 
Average amount per Child, • • 

Highest amount received by any Child, 



1 

49 
. 141 

£ s. d. 
93 15 7 
0 13 3 
5 0 0 



The materials for the work are supplied by McDonald and Co. 
Glasgow, through Mr. Bitchie, of Dublin. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Michael Hickey, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 
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Appendix H. Boa. 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12.— Report of Thomas O’Lougelin Esq T)ia 
p„„,. trict Inspector, on tlieOHARLEViLLE, Kanturk, Doneraile Mallow 

and Fermoy Industrial Schools, for tlie year 1855. ’ 

Mallow, 1S5S. 

. Gentlemen,— I bog to submit, for the information of the Commis 
s.oners, the subjoined Report for the year 1855, upon the Industrial 
Schools of Oharleville, Kanturk, Doneraile, Mallow, and Fermoy 
Charleville.— The industrial arrangements of this school are not 
very precise. About thirty minutes daily, made up of the scattered 
intervals between the classes, must appear an insufficient time for the 
instruction of the literary pupils iu needlework ; more, however cannot 
be spared from the four hours during which the school is open for 
general business. The school time is evidently, therefore, too short, 
l ive hours, at least, ought to be given daily to combined instruction* 
the literary and industrial department would then be inclusive of one 
another. They are now exclusive ; for as there are some »irls who 
are allowed to give little or no time to needlework, so ..there are others 
who give little or none to intellectual training. There must however 
be a middle class in the locality, who might be inclined both to earn and 
learn. Such I would wish to see ofteuer in the schools. At the same 
time it is right to state that the present arrangements are not without 
at least one advantage— they secure to each department the special 
object for which it was established, viz,, literary proficiency or pecu- 
niary gain. The former I have reported more than once : the latter 
is best represented by the tabular details which I have placed below 
under the head of “ General Statistics,” The arrangements are, more- 
over, made to suit local circumstances. In only one other place that I 
am acquainted with does the hedge school nuisance so extensively 
prevail. Here, however, it has diverged into a sort of mischievous 
novelty— into the establishment of sewing departments. The induce- 
ments ostentatiously held out by these schools could, it seems, only be 
counteracted by allowing the National pupils to devote their whole 
school time to one or other of the departments, which, as I have stated 
above, has for the most part been done. 

Turning to the work executed, I find it to be of a very superior 
order, though not varied in kind. The principal— I might almost say 
e only— kind is a sort of guipure, in which collars, sleeves, jabots, or 
habits, and such like, are made. 

Kanturk. The history of this school is peculiar. Some years ago, 
when the pauper population began to abandon the grim hospitality of 
the workhouses, and to betake, themselves to old haunts and pursuits, 
p t0 the Eon,an CatkoUc pastor of Kanturk, the Very Eev. 

. D. (J Began, v.f., that the industrial education which many of the 
younger females had received might be made . the , means of a better 
seli-support than could be gained by the drudgery of the fields. 

ccordingly, such of them as were of good character and willing to 
work were drafted to a place temporarily provided for them. Subse- 
quently, when their numbers had increased* they were, amalgamated 
with the pupils at the National School, and. allowed to partake of the 
i erary education there afforded. A classroom, however, was given 
em to work in ; so that, though forming a part, they were yet distinct 
rom the mam body of the pupils. , But as their numbers went on in-, 
creasmg, it soon became again evident that further accommodation. 
d louid be provided. The manager, therefore, applied for and received 
rom the (Guardians of the, union a building which had previously been 
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used as an auxiliary workhouse, hut which was then unoccupied. Into Appendix H. 
this he gathered the pupils — some as interns, and some as externs — ReTVirt9 
nnd placed them under the care of a competent workmistress, whose of District 
duty it was to instruct them not merely in industrial pursuits, hut in Inspectors on 
the' elements of a literary education. The interns he boarded and gJJSET 

lodired in the establishment, under the supervision of the teacher, for a _ 

weekly sum regulated by him, hut in no case exceeding the actual Kauturk. 
outlay for very plain hut wholesome food. In an institution, however, 
which owed its origin to benevolence, and whose aim and object was 
charity, many must necessarily have been taken in who could earn 
only a moiety of the required weekly charge. The deficiency in all 
such cases was supplied from the pocket of the manager, and from 
such other sources as he could make available. The externs, on the 
other hand, whose friends or parents lived in or near the town, were 
merely day pupils, who received their education gratis,. and who drew 
and took home weekly the full amount of their earnings. As might 
be expected in an establishment where the means of support was the 
object directly and constantly aimed at, literary instruction was not 
very eagerly sought after by many of the pupils ; yet I cannot say that 
it was neglected ; on the contrary, I was agreeably surprised to find 
among them a degree of proficiency far beyond what the short time 
given to books, kc. (then an hour and a-lialf, now two hours daily) 
would have led me to expect, and a degree of intelligence equally at 
variance with their former habits and training. 

In 1854 the Commissioners, recognizing the value of the institution, 
made a grant of £10 per annum towards the payment of the teacher’s 
salary — a sum which, I need not say, goes a short way, indeed, in 
meeting the expenses on that head, and which consequently leaves a 
very heavy item to be defrayed from the Rev. Mr. O’Regan s resources. 

The anomaly, however, in the whole matter is this: the house in 
which the Industrial Department is carried on is at some distance from 
the ordinary National school; the internal arrangements of the one, 
even as far as literary business is concerned, have nothing whatever to 
do with those of the other; in fact, the two establishments are as dis- 
tinct as if they were an hundred miles asunder, yet they are treated as 
one, the Industrial School being considered merely a department of the 
National. Many inconveniences result from such an arrangement, par- 
ticularly where the inspection is concerned. To remove them, as well as 
to put the Commissioners in a position to grant a more liberal support, 

I have recommended the manager to erect it into a separate school, 
and to apply for a grant accordingly. When the Industrial Depart- 
ment was carried on in the same house with the literary, the two were 
necessarily interwoven; but when the increasing numbers, rendered a 
second house necessary. I see no reason why a second and independent 
school was not established, the more so as there is and was an attend- 
ance which would warrant a salary not to one teacher only, but to two 
in each. 

Doneraile. — Tbo only material change in the arrangements of this DoneraiU. 
school is a slight extension of the time for the literary instruction of 
the pupils, in accordance with the rule of the Commissioners on the 
point. In all other respects the establishment is conducted in the same 
way and with the same satisfactory results as when last reported on 
by my predecessor in that part of the district. I may remark, how- 
ever, that in the early part of this year the Board made a grant of £10 
per annum towards the payment of the workmistress* salary. 

The kinds of work are varied and exceedingly beautiful. Muslin, 
embroidery, crochet, wool-work, and feather-flower-making, are the 
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H - principal in the fancy department ; while among the plain-work pupils 
every appropriate article of dress is found. The manufacture of feather 
flowers is the most novel and remunerative species of work, and is a 

a striking instance of the value of labour in converting things apparently 
worthless into articles of cost and beauty. " ^ 

. Mallow . — To this school also, during the current year, the Commis- 
sioners have made an annual grant ; but, in consideration of several 
important circumstances in the case, have extended it to £ 15 . The 
manager is thus enabled to keep two lay workmistresses — one to super- 
intend the lace-making department, the other the embroidery. The 
latter, moreover, acts as his agent in the selection of such work as 
is suited to the proficiency of the pupils, whereby tbe usual incon- 
venience of having tine work spoiled l)}' unskilled workers, or time 
and mouey lost by the employment of skilful hands on coarse work is 
avoided. 

Lace-making and embroidery are, as may be inferred from the above 
the principal kinds of work which are executed in the school. Plain 
work, not being so remunerative, is not attended to by the poorer 
children. 

The regulation of the Commissioners, which requires that two hours 
daily be devoted to literary business, has been rather ingeniously met 
in this school. Finding that to insist on the grown girls giving up so 
large a portion of their time would be to drive them away altogether, 
it occurred to the manager that a compromise could he made, which 
would effect all the good intended by the Commissioners, and would at 
the same time satisfy the pupils. Accordingly, it was tried whether 
certain branches of literary instruction, such as tables, mental arithme- 
tic, the principles of grammar, and such other subjects as do not require 
the immediate use of a book, could not be taught concurrently with 
work. The experiment was completely successful ; for the operation 
of the hands being entirely mechanical, and requiring little or no atten- 
tion, the mind w as found to he entirely free to consider any subject 
brought before it. Half an hour, therefore, of the required time is 
thus spent each day; the remaining hour and a-half being given unre- 
servedly to such branches of literary instruction as require undivided 
attention. 

F ermoy . — The Industrial Department still continues to be carried on 
in the same room with the literary ; but it is in contemplation to pro- 
vide a separate apartment, which shall he wholty given up to the 
work -girls. The changes that have been made'in the business arrange- 
ments of the establishment since the date of my last Report are not 
such as to call for any special notice. The most important is an 
increase of time for the work- girls’ literary education. It is not, 
however, in all cases that any, much less than two hours’ literary in- 
struction, is accepted by the pupils ■ hut wherever it has been found 
necessary to derogate from the general rule, the names of the girls 
not receiving any literary instruction are not taken account of in the 
hooks. 

The kinds of work are varied. Crochet, Limerick lace, bead-work, 
and plain work are the principal ; hut a great readiness is always 
shown by the conductors of the school in turning the whims of fashion 
to a good purpose. No sooner, therefore, has the unsettled genius of 
their worldly sisters invented any elegant absurdity in dress, than 
busy hands are at work in making the most of the short-lived caprice. 
Variations of, rather than actual substitution for, the above are, 
therefore, constantly turning up. And few places are there in which 
the poor require the same inducements to honest labour ; for, it must 
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b’ admitted, tli nt a garrison town, witli ail the licentiousness vliicli A-rwanra H. 
nsuallv characterizes 'it, is not favourable either to industry or virtue. E 
A refuse therefore, such as this, where a good example may stimulate „f District 
both, is one of the chief blessings which charity creates, and the Board teg,™ on 

of Education fosters. Schools. 

General Statistics .— In submitting the subjoined tabulated summary, 

T betr it to bo understood that the numbers are not in all cases strictly fggff . 
accurate ; but they are as nearly so as can be where particular accounts - 
have not always been kept: — 





Charlevillo. 


Kanturk. 


Doneraile. J 


Mallow. | 
! 


Fermny. 


Total number of Pupils who 
have been in school for any 
period of tha year 1855, . 
Total number of Industrial 












226 


320 


637 


- 


335 


Pupils who have been in 
school for any period dur- 


130 


156 


196 


120 


235 


ing the year, . 

Average number of Indus- 












Trial Pupils on rolls during 
the year, . • • 


120 


120 


173 


70 


220 


Average number of Indus- 












trial Pupils in attendance 


100 


72 


130 


40 


120 


during the year, 






£ s. d. 


£ 5. d. 


£ j. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ , t 


Total amount received for 
wort during the year, 
Highest sum earned by any 


426 19 91 


576 0 0 

i 


123 IS 1 


' No return. 

1 


50 1 1 

| 


Pupil during the year, 
per week, . 
Average earnings of each 
Pupil, . • • 


0 8 0 


! 0 4 0 


0 4 6 


,070 


|050 


4 5 4 


| 8 0 0 


I 0 19 OJi “ 


; 0 3 4 


Amount expended m pur- 
chasing materials, . 


No return 


1 None. 


9 0 0 


j None. 


1 15 0 0 



The money returns given above cannot ue uu>eu “ u 
of the usefulness of the school ; for whereas nianufactures have e tab. 
lished local agencies, the children generally only attend the hat onri 
school for the purpose of leemuny how to execute the work In some 
cases they procure the material from the local agent, and work it up in 
Sf«S P When this happens, it makes the average ™ appea 
much less than it actually is, inasmuch as the pupil appear. ion 
of the school, but is paid for her work by the agent from whom she 
received it, and not through the conductors of the school. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, yonr obedient servant, 

Thomas O’Loughlin, 

District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Edncation. 
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No. 1. Report of T. Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., Inspector 

of Agricultural Schools, 321 



„ 2. Report of J. Donaght, Esq., Sub-Inspector of 

Agricultural Schools, 3S0 

„ 3. Report of M. Brogan, Esq., Sub* Inspector of Agri- 
cultural Schools, 410 



II. — Appendix to the foregoing : — 

No. 1. Return of the Amount expended on, and Receipts 
from produce of, the Agricultural Schools, under 
the exclusive management of the Commissioners, 

during the year, 1855, 

„ 2. Statistics of Agricultural Schools, 

1. Model Agricultural Schools — 

а. Under the exclusive management of the 

Commissioners, .... 

б. Under local management, . 

2. Ordinary Agricultural Schools, . 

3. Workhouse Agricultural Schools, 

„ 3. Return showing the Occupation, <tc., of the young 
men educated at the Albert Agricultural Train- 
ing Institution, from 1st January, 1847, to 31st 
December, 1855, . * 

„ i. Prospectus of the Albert Agricultural Training 

Institution, 

,, 5. Form of Application for Admission into the Albert 

Agricultural Training Institution, . 

„ 6. Programme of Examination of Candidates for 
Admission into the Albert Agricultural Training 

Institution, 

7. Prospectus of the Model Agricultural Schools, . 
„ 8. Form of Application for Admission of Pupils into 
Model Agricultural Schools, .... 
9. Directions for making application for Aid towards 
the establishment of Ordinary Agricultural 
Schools, . • * • * * 

„ 10. Circular— Forms of Annual Agricultural Returns, 
&c., 
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APPENDIX I. Appendix I. 

I. Reports oa 

t Reports oh Agricultural Schools, for tbe year 1855. Agricultural 

Schools. 

1. Report of T. Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., Inspector of Agricultural Schools. ^ K J^ ar : c! . 

Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, 

Glasnevin. 

ci \ school which trains minds, not for literary leisure, but for the active and 
business pursuits of life, must be regarded as one of the most valuable institu- 
tions in the community. „ . 

« brand! of art or business will be found to afford greater scope for the 
application of such an education than agriculture.” — Column. 

Gentle men, — It is a source of great pleasure to mo that I am able 
to inform you that the Agricultural branch of the system of National 
Education in Ireland, has made steady and satisfactory progress during 
the year 1855. , . _ , „ .. , 

The following table shows the number of Agricultural National 
Schools in the years 1852, 1853, 1854, and lfc55: — 



Number of Agricultural National Schools in each Tear. 



Y ear. 


t 

Model. j 


Ordinary. 


Sole I'd 
Gardens. 


Workhouse. 


Total. 


1852, 


27 


39 


3 


23 


92 


1853, 


33 


43 


3 


50 


129 


1854, 


35 


47 


3 


70 


155 


1855, 


37 


4G 


3 


79 


165 



It appears from the foregoing table that there lias been an increase 
on tbe year of ten Agricultural Schools. «, . . 

The following is a summary of the numbers of Agricultural tochools 
in each province and county of Ireland, on the 31st December, 
and the class to which they belong . — 





Counties. 


Model. 


Agricultural 

ScllAt.il 

Urdumy. 


cllCMils. 

Work- 
( house. 


Total. 


1 


Antrim, 




3 




3 




(3 


12 


o 


Armagh, 




1 




1 




* 




3 


Cavan, . 




1 




- 








4 


Donegal, 








o 




• 




5 


Down, . 








. 


• 


“ 




r> 


Fermanagh, . 




1 








• 




7 


Londonderry, 




1 




- 


• 


- 


6 


g 




. 














9 


Tyrone, 




1 




3 










Total in Ulster, 




12 




10 




15 


43 



VOL. II. 
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Asricultobal Schools in 


Irelanc 


— continued. 




I. Reports on 
















Agricultural 








Agricultural Schools. 




















Dr.KirJcpairich. 






Model. 


Ordinary. 


School 

Gardens. 


Work- 

house. 


Total. 




10 


Clare, .... 


2 


3 




5 


10 




11 


Cork, .... 


4 


4 




8 


16 




12 


Kerry, .... 








4 


4 




13“ 


Limerick, 


3 


1 




2 


6 




14 

155 


Tipperary, 
"Waterford, . 


3 

1 


f 




8 

3 


11 

5 






Total in Munster, . 


13 


9 




30 


52 




16 


Carlow, 




1 






1 




17 


Dublin, 


f 




2 


3 


6 




J8 


Kildare, 


1 


1 




2 


4 




19 


Kilkenny, 


3 


5 




2 


10 




20 


King’s, 

Loutli, .... 


1 






1 


2 




21 


1 








1 




22 


Longford, 




1 




• 3 


4 




23 


Meath, .... 




3 




5 


8 




24 


Queen’s, 








1 


1 




25 


Westmeath, . 








1 


4 




26 


Wexford, 




3 




2 


2 




27 


Wicklow, 




1 






1 






Total in Leinster, . 


7 


15 


2 


20 


44 




28 


Galway, 


4 






5 


9 




29 


Leitrim, 


1 






2 


3 




30 


Mayo, .... 




1 




4 


5 




31 


Roscommon, . 




3 


1 


3 


7 




32 


Sligo, .... 




2 






2 






Total in Connaught, 


5 | 6 


1 


14 


26 






Grand Total, . 


37 


46 


3 


79 


165 



Tabular Returns of tlie Model National Agricultural Schools in con- 
nexion with tlie Board, on the 31st December, 1855 : — 

No. 1.— Twenty Model Agricultural Schools under the exclusive 
management of the Commissioners. 



County. 


In full operation. 


In partial 
operation. 


Building. 


Antrim, . 


Ballymoney, 


Belfast, 




Cavan, 
Donegal, - 


Bailieboro’, 




Templedouglas. 


Monaghan, 


Bath, 






Cork, 

” 


Dunmanway, 
Glandore, . 
Tarrahy, . 


Munster, 




Limerick, 


Tervoe, 

Mt. Trenchard, . 


, 




‘Limerick, . 
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County. 


In full operation. 


In partial 
operation. 


Building. 


Tipperary, 


Kyle Park, 
Derrycastle, 








Gormanstown, . 






Dublin, . 


Albert(Glasnevin) 






Kildare, . 


Athy, 






Kilkenny, 


Woodstock, 




Kilkenny. 


Leitrim, . 


Leitrim, 






. 


Total, IS. 


Total, 3. 


Total, 2. 



I. Reports on 

Agricultural 

Schools. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick. 



No. -2.— Seventeen Model Agricultural Schools under the manage- 
ment of Local Patrons. 



Antrim, . 


Larne, 

Maxkethill, 






Armagh, . 
Donegal, . 




Dunlewey.* 


Fermanagh, 


Garrick, 






Londonderry, . 


Templemoyle, . 




* 


Monaghan, 


Drumhilla, 






Tyrone, . 


Loughash, . 






Clare, 


Sallybank, . 






Cahersherkin, 






"Waterford, 


Gloungarragh, . 






Kilkenny, 


Piltown, . 






King’s, 


Italian, 






Louth, 


Dromiskin, 






Galway, . 


Loughrea, . 
Ballmakill, 


! 






Castleliacket, 






” 


Esker, 

Total, . 16 


. 


Total, 1. 



These tables show, that ol the luoaei Agricultural 
were in operation, three in partial operation, and three in progress o 



erection. 



rection. „ , , , . , 

Of the Workhouse National Agricultural Schools there has been an 
increase of nine during the year 1855. The total number, as shown 
by the following table, is seventy-nine, of which fifteen are m Ulster, 
thirty in Munster, twenty in Leinster, and fourteen in Connaught. 

The following table shows the number of Workhouse Agricultural 
Schools in the years 1853, 1854, and 1855 : 



1 | Antrim, 

2 j Down, 

3 | Londonderry, 

4 

5 



Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 



Total in Ulster, 



No. in 
operation 
on 31st 
December, 
1853. 


No. in 
operation 
on 31it 
December, 
1»54. 


No. in 
operation 
on 31st 
December, 
1855. 


6 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


•2 


3 


4 


4 




1 


1 


13 


15 


15 



* The building of this scho*l is completed, but the Teachers have not yet been appointed. 

vol. n. Y z 
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ArpEKDix I. Workhouse Agricultural Schools in 1853, 1S54, and 1855— con. 


I. Reports on 

Agricultural 

Schools. 

Dr.Kiripatrich, 


Count r. 


No. in 
operation 
on 31st 
December, 
1853. 


No. in 
operation 
on 31st 
December, 
1854. 


No. in 
operation 
on 31st 
December, 
1855. 


6 


Clare, ...... 


1 


4 




7 


Cork, 


5 


8 


8 


8 


Kerry, 


3 


3 


4 


9 


Limerick, 


3 


2 


2 


10 


Tipperary, 


7 


7 


8 


11 


Waterford, 


2 


3 


3 




Total in Munster, . 


21 


27 


30 


12 


Dublin, 


2 


3 


3 


13 


Kildare, 


2 


2 


2 


14 


Kilkenny, 


3 


2 


2 


15 


Ivina’s, 


1 


1 


1 


16 


Longford, 




1 


3 


17 


Meath, 




5 


5 


18 


Queen's, 


i 


1 


1 


19 


Westmeath, 






1 


20 


Wexford, 


i 


2 


2 




Total in Leinster, . 


10 


17 


20 


21 


Galwav, ...... 


9. 


4 




22 


Leitrim, 




1 


2 


23 


Mayo, 


3 


5 


4 


24 


Roscommon, 


1 


1 


3 




Total in Connaught, 


6 


11 


14 




Grand Total, 


50 


70 


79 



Whilst announcing the gratifying fact that agricultural education is 
steadily advancing, it is also most pleasing to be able to testify, from 
personal observation, during my tours of inspection in the several pro- 
vinces, that the general aspect of the country exhibits features of 
very marked improvement. To use the language of the illustrious 
and philanthropic Vehrli, on the state of Switzerland, “ Pauperism is 
diminishing; the prudential habits of the people are rapidly improv- 
ing ; their tastes are rising ; they are beginning to dress better and 
better ; to build better houses ; to furnish them better ; to lay by more 
against bad times ; and, in a word, to become more intelligent, civil- 
ized, independent, and happy.' 5 I fondly hope and believe that Yehrli’a 
strongly expressed opinion, based upon his close observation and ex- 
tensive experience, “ that the more intelligent a people are, thomoro 
prosperous and virtuous they will inevitably he,*’ will be fully verified 
by the improved condition of the rural population of this country, who 
are now enjoying the benefits of a system of secular and moral educa- 
tion, the excellence of which cannot be surpassed, if indeed equalled, 
in any portion of the United Kingdom. To this system of literary in- 
struction, which is, no doubt, materially aiding in elevating the cha- 
racter of the people, is supplemented sound training in scientific ami 
practical agriculture, which lias been pronounced by numerous persons 
who have visited the Albert Institution, and the other National agri- 
cultural schools, and who, from tlicir extensive scientific and practical 
knowledge, were eminently qualified to judge, one of the most effectual 
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measures for promoting tlie welfare of the industrial classes throughout Afpemux I. 
this country. And, as bearing upon this important subject, I would L RcpOTt><m 
be" to direct attention to the following extract from the valuable report Agricultural 
0 n° the working of the Mount Trencliard National Agricultural School, Schools^ 
which has been most kindly and obligingly transmitted to me by Dr . K i r i J «t r ;d. 
Loril Monteagle, whose long and ahlo advocacy of all measures tending 
to advance the interests of this country, greatly enhance the value of 
Ms remarks. “The benefits,” says liis lordship, “of eombiningliterat-y 
and industrial training, which the higher state of commercial activity 
in England affords means of giving, by instruction in various trades 
and handicrafts — the benefits of which union are daily more justly ap- 
preciated— are secured in Ireland through instruction in agriculture, 
the only branch of industry arailable for such purposes in our rural 
districts In these cases, if farm labour is not introduced, wo industry 
uiatenr can be practically inculcated .” The want of this, combined 
literary and agricultural instruction was long felt, and the necessity 
for such a system was frequently impressed upon the attention of the 
legislature, and of the Commissioners of National Edncation. Coun- 
sellor D’ Alton, than whom, it is well known, no one possesses a more 
extensive or a more accurate knowledge of Irish affairs, in lus e\ i- 
ilence before the Parliamentary Committee on Education in Ireland, 
in 1835, thus replied to a question put to him, regarding the connect- 
iu"- of a system of agricultural instruction with the ordinary literary- 

schools : “ I think agricultural instructionshould be transfused through. 

every vein and artery of the system. I would have it in the pans.i 
schools, and in the provincial schools on a larger scales anil vvomd 
recommend that each should have, as far as possible, a tract of land 
for practical instruction in agriculture.” In the year 1 s39, tv llliani 
Shaman Crawford, Esq., who, it is unnecessary for me to remark, is 
thoroughly conversant with tlie true condition and great wants of Ire- 
land, thus expressed himself upon this important point lho next 
object I shall notice is the agricultural edncation of the people, ine 
principles of agriculture should be a leading feature of instruction in 
every school supported by the State ; and model farms should u : far 
as possible, be connected with schools, m order to show tlie pract ca 
operation of the science ; because, no matter how good the instruction 
nothing but practical exemplification will induce a population to adopt 
new systems. I have understood that it was the intention of the 
National Board of Edncation to arrange a system of this kind an 
trust that sufficient means will be supplied to them m P & 
for this most useful purpose. 1 ’* In giving expression 0 * 

Crawford, I need scarcely say, was actuated 
and patriotic motives, whilst he shows that he a< ‘ •- 

the economical aspect of the question. In the ig hpfore 

dence on the Occupation of Land in Ireland, wine ^ 

LordBevon’s Commission, issued in 1843, it is stated, that on the sab 
ject of agricultural edncation, “there was no diffe cnee of opmion 
amongst the witnesses as to the advantages to be er <- „ j- 

tensive establishment of agricultural schools thronghont Irelan • 
might adduce numerous quotations from mflaen ia j * . ? i 

cultural periodicals, to show how widely and deeply the feel ng had 
taken root in this country, that the establmhment of 
which the rural population might receive thai i < . J 

which it was generally believed would promote le pro ^ 

of Ireland; but I consider that the 

article “On the importance of Agricultural and Industrial Education, 

* ' ‘ Defence of the Small Farmers of Ireland."— p. u 1 . 
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Appendix t which appeared ia the Irish Journal of Agriculture and IndiaUv » 
I. Reports on 1°47, will be quite sufficient : — yi 18 

Agricultural £1 T T . , . . 

Schools. ‘ Ireland, instruction must precede improvement : that is if it ,„n- 

vrahed that the improvement of the country should he for the advantsS?* 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, inhabitants— a postulate, as we believe, we are safe in assumine w .kK 
place under discussion. The corner-stone of whatever social edifice iT*,”? 
erected or presented in Ireland must be the practical iustruction of the nZu 
we therefore behove that we require the aid of the Board of EdSS 
more than the Hoard of W orlca ; and we further believe, that for everv thiffiw 
that any plan of practical instruction could cost in Ireland, there 
rqiaid to the State tenfold the sum, in smaller charges for extra police, 

offences, and special commission trials y ^ 4afla ® 

For a long time the chief business of Ireland, as a country, will be asricitaJ 
and the practical education foe which we now bpecully seek is hS 
cultobal education. Every National school in Ireland should be an aramf 
tural school, if situatedin a rural district ; and an industrial school whStK 
ated in a large town. 'Even schoolmaster in Ireland, everv functionary of ettmv 
Uon, should be impressed with, and inculcate the one idea, that the aatwrmeofM 
societu is absence of practical knowledge ; and that the remedy which is forth** 
apply, consists m practical education, and the formation OJ business habits - 



The readers of this report do not require to be told that this counter 
which is blessed with a fertile soil and a genial climate, was ftr ' i 
very long time afflicted with sad wretchedness and misery; or tha4 
in the year 1846 a fearful crisis took place, when famine, with its ap- 
palling concomitants — disease and death— devastated the land, m 
lamentable condition of the country was attributable to numerous causes, 
but one of the chief and most prominent was the state of ignorance 
of the great mass of the people ; and ignorance, it must be confessed 
is invariably the parent of indolence and vice. A great portion of 
the wretched poverty, which, unfortunately, was of annual occurrenol 
in Ireland, and made “the condition of her peasantry the opprobrrai 
or the empire,” arose from the ignorance and consequent prejudices of 
the rural population, who mainly depended for existence on the potate 
crop. It was at this period that such questions as the following occupied 
public attention. “ Oan nothing, then, be done ? Are our peasanirj 
to be starved down to the level of our present resources, and then « g f»w 
to plant potatoes and live by con-acre — to subsist on the lowest food— 
to. live in the worst cabins ; and to pay in rent the utmost amount Out 
can be drained from them, and yet leave enough to support existesteal 

• • • ■ • Are a U- our former habits to be resumed, until son® 

other failure of the potato crop brings with it a recurrence of the put- 
sent calamity ? Or are we to seize the present opportunity for kfc 
proveraent; and, taught by the dear-bought experience of the paut 
year, to reconstruct society on a sounder basis ?” To such momentoiB 
questions it was correctly answered, “ This is the time for improvement 

* * * • • Education must be more extensively diffused ; jtrijt 

merely by the knowledge of letters, but that religious and moral std- 
ture which may better enable us to perform the duties of our statical 
and that . industrial iustruction which will make every man more sidl- 
fulin his particular brauch of business. Especially do <mr fmnen 
need instruction ” * And again, “the Education Commission irnghtfifi 
its station most usefully, by establishing numerous agricultural school 
and by bringing forward well-qualified young men to assist the Coveta- 
ment and land proprietors, as directors of works; surveyors,- steward 



* ^ ese extracts are taken from a valuable work, entitled “ The C 
ana Fr aspects of Ireland," by Jonathan Pirn. Mr. Pirn is a 
member of the Society of Friends, whose labours for every philantSro 
benevolmt object are so well known, and whose Charitable exertions dte 
period of the famine must ever be held in grateful remembrance! 
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and even as agents, for which offices the properly qualified men are L 

now rarely to he found.” I. Report* on 

With the view of meeting the wishes of the public so generally Agricultural 

and as above, emphatically expressed, the Commissioners of National 

Education, in their Eourteenth Annual Report, state, — “ We have had DrJKirkpatrkk. 

under consideration the propriety of adopting measnres for the exten- 
sion of agricultural instruction in connexion with our National schools, 
and of increasing our grants towards their establishment and support. 

XJpon this subject we received, towards the close of the year, a letter 
from Lord Monteagle. This document, of which we highly approve, 
and which we have republished in the Appendix, contains vanons sug- 
gestions for the establishment and government of agricultural schools. 

We have resolved to embody many of those suggestions in our plan for 
diffusing more widely the benefits of agricultural instruction. 

As this important letter, to which reference is made by the Commis- 
sioners, was the result of a visit with which his lordship honoured the 
Larne National Agricultural Sohool, which had gamed considerable 
notoriety by a public examination of some of the pupils in Glasgow, 
during the meeting of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land in that city, in the year 1844, 1 think it may be interatmg.to 
again submit to you an account of the proceedings connected with 
that examination, and also the letter which was addressed to his Graoe 
the Duke of Leinster by Lord Monteagle. The following statement is 
taken from a report on the establishment of an agricultural school, m 
connexion with the “ Carlow Protestant Orphan Society, who deputed 
Messrs. Fishhoume and Jackson to inquire into, and report upon the 
subject : — . . 

.. x doubt having arisen as to the practicability of imparting instruction in 
chemical agriculture with a general course of English educationjthm the 
Emited period in which the children of 

sisting their families, a request was made by the ^S^^^ AgncdhOTlSo- 
cirty of Scotland, that a class of ton 

should attend the great meeting of the Hig^d Gla^on toe 9th 

of August last, in consequence of which the Secreta^, Dr. , 

compared by the master and five of the pupils, attend The 
quiry were— 1st. Was it possible to give young boys, before * 

knowledge of agriculture which would be useful to them m afterfife. -nd. 

agricultural instruction could be given without mterfenngwith 
theordinarvmourse of education, or without erecting some new mjchmery or 
^'^““toftime would be necessary for tola 
The following was the result of the examination as reported Dr. Kirkpatack 

having first stated, that not more than one hour a day was 
theoretical and practical agricnltnrMhe greater portion of the .tay bang ™ 
ployed in acquiring toe ordinary branches of education, five oftoe toys were 
then tatroduced to the meeting, with their reader ; they 
of the peasantry, being clothed m homely hAb^en^andJhe y appatrto to 
be from twelve to fourteen or fifteen years of age. iney were exammeu, m 
the first instance, by Mr. Gibson, Inspert or ofSc^m 

and arithmetic, whose judicious ‘“^“V^tocn^SSbf 

feS and by several able and exp£ 
riSced farmers on toe practical departaente rf^^^ 

the meetmg quit® by i proper system of train- 
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Appesdix I. son, SirJl. Houston, Col. Lindsay, Principal Macfarltuie, Professor Tnlim™ , 
T n ZZi 'ETO'-al gentlemen connected with the Cliemie.il Association ' The 
I. Reports on nn Agricultural Education appointed at the meeting of the Highland c^ ! tee 

tSSu W tone, to thl W testimonial ItS 

thus express themselves ‘ We cannot but attach value to this document „ 

Xir.Kirkmtnck. accoullt 01 tho opinion it expresses ot so many experienced and intdltoS 
persons as to its being practicable to impart to young hoys much ncricu S 
instruction which will be useful to them in ufterii'e ; as toils Sggact S 
to impart it in the existing schools, and without interfering with Tile course 
education there; and as to its being desirable to introduce such instruction into 
the parish anti other elementary schools in Scotland. ' ” 



mount irencfiard, Fovnes, 

„ »r tx T -r 23nl September, 1847. 

Mr Dear Dure of Leinster.— In returning to Ireland a few weeks since 
1 went round by Larne, in the county of Antrim, for the purpose o p visitin* 
the agricultural school there, which had been so much noticed in some of the 
evidence taken before Lord Devon’s committee. I was well recompensed fur 
my trouble. I have seldom seen so much good so simply and so effectually done 
or at so small an expense. It is on these grounds that t think it a model capable 
of being imitated m other parts of Ireland. The entire cost, including the 
building of three large schools— one for males, one for females, and one for in 
hints — a farm-house and offices, and fifty guineas paid for tenant-right, did not 
amount to £1,000 ; and the subscription for its annual support was under £30 
I he quantity of land, which was found quite sufficient for the whole svstem of 
instruction, was hut four acres, Irish ; and for this, a rent of five guineas an 
acre was paid. On this little spot I saw three cows kept in excellent order fin 
house j, and two calves reared. The land was all in one fence, but worked in a 
five-shift course. I think the wheat was the finest I have seen, and the roots 
were very good. But the instruction given by the excellent master, Donaghv, 
was the best feature of the whole. The answering in agriculture and agricul- 
tural chemistry, which had merited and received the approval of the Highland 
hociety of Scotland, was not better, so far as I could pretend to judge, than 
the general instruction, in letters. Donnghy had. a manuscript in prepara- 
tion for agricultural teaching in schools, which, I think, both the Coramb- 
look^after ^'^ ucatl0u aiH ^ ^ ie -Agricultural Society might most advantageously 



“ But the piain object of my writing to you is, very earnestly to urge the ex- 
pediency of doing a little more in the way of agriculture than lias been as vet un- 
dertaken in Marl borough-street. The ad dition to N ational schools o fa little four- 
acre rurm, as at Larne, might he easily managed in many places ; and, in ray 
mind, would be productive of incalculable benefits, And the addition to your 
admirable stock of books of some elementary treatises oil husbandry would surely 
be no difficult task. 

“I heard in Dublin that the Commissioners were not unlikely to name 
. onngliy to succeed Skilling at Glnsncvin, I shall grieve for Larne, but re- 
duce lor v our establishment. But if you are enabled, as I hope you will be, 
to establish your 'District .Model Schools, and to attach a little experimental farm 
*} n “ Ioor Law Act of last session can be carried out, by having 
united places for education for the pauper children, resting on agricultural 
teaching as its basis, I am convinced you will find it necessary to add to your 
present system ot inspection a special agricultural inspection without which 
the schools will not prosper. 

“ Excuse this long note; but I have the subject so much at heart, and see 
around me such frequent evidence of the want of some vis matrix, such as I 
nave described, that 1 could not restrain my pen. That pen shall not, however, 
cairy me further, at the present, than to assure you, my dear Duke of Leinster, 
how very truly and faithfully I am yours, 



“Monteagle.” 



Suggestions for the Establishment and Government of Agricultural 

Schools. 

“In the present alarming and calamitous state of Ireland, and with the 
any causes of anxiety for the future which are crowding around us, the pros- 
perity and extension of our National schools is, to me, the inost hopeful inei- 
ent in the condition of the country. The new and educated generation will, 
i reel confident, be unmeasurably superior in morals, in regard for social duties, 
ana in their intellectual acquirements, to those who have preceded them. The 
inference, both m manners and appearance, between the young, in villages 
wnere good National schools have been supported, and the inhabitants of less 
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favoured districts, must strike even the least attentive observers. It is with a Appendix I. 

full conviction of these results, and with a most grateful feeling of respect for 

the distinguished and excellent men to whom the public owe so much for their *• K e F°’ ts ° n 
conduct as Commissioners of Education, that I venture to call attention to one Agricultural 
brunch of the great system which they direct and control, and which scents to 
me capable of a wider extension, and of more practical usefulness. Dr yiriarfj&k 

“ I a lude to the system of agricultural instruction. It is wholly unnecessary * ^ 

to dwell on the importance of this branch, hut I may be allowed to observe, in 
passing, that what before the blight of the potato crop was a matter of undeni- 
able usefulness, is now, by this casualty, made a matter of indispensable ne- 
cessity. We are called upon in some districts, under the peiwltti of famine, to 
teach our people modes of cultivating better crops ; and even in the less afflicted 
districts, if property is to be continued as such, by yielding any surplus produce, 
this requires more skill and knowledge than the Irish peasant as yet possesses. 

“The obvious advantage of agricultural knowledge has been so often, and so 
very recently admitted by the Commissioners (see Eleventh lteport, § 8, p. 2G2), 
that further observations’ from me are unnecessary. 

“ Although it is uncalled for to argue on the usefulness of agricultural edu- 
cation, it is not unfitting to consider the best mode of promoting it, anil re- 
moving the obstacles which at present retard its progress. This subject has 
been forced on mv attention, not only by my knowledge of the present condition 
and wants of Ireland, but by my inspection of the school at Larne, conducted 
under the guidance of Dr. Kirkpatrick, by a most able teacher. Mr. Donaghy. 

The first head of observation has shown me what is required ; the second, what 
mav be effected, and by wliat means. 

*§ 1. I am sorry to observe that a deficiency ofthe annual vote has hitherto re- 



June, ] b4<», that the subject of agricultural instruction is proposed to be con- 
nected with these Model schools. Yet it is obvious that an example may here 
best be set, and practical instruction given. These schools will be more directly 
under the control and management of the Commissioners, than such as are built 
and supported by ordinary patrons. The teachers will be of a higher class, 
and it will be much easier to erect houses for hoarders (the richer farmers sons), 
whose annual payments will go far to reduce the expenses of the establishment. 

I should, therefore, most earnestly submit for consideration the propriety ot 
ingrafting ou eacli of these intended model schools an agricultural system ot 
teaching. If the country gentlemen and landed proprietors were invited to 
contribute towards an object of such importance to themselves, aim were per- 
mitted to nominate scholars in proportion to their contributions, I feel little 
doubt that private funds would be forthcoming in aid of the public vote, me 
farmers would also, in many cases, pay gladly for the education of their sons, 
as has been proved to some degree by the class of pupils educated at Terapiemoyle. 

o. The legislature has most wisely encouraged a connexion between the 
workhouse schools and the National system ; and it appears (Thirteenth lie* 
port, p. 341) that ninety-nine unions out of 130 are already i>kced under the 
Board * About one-half of the inmates in the workhouses consist of children. 
This fact is deserving of the greatest consideration. The number pf children 
is a rapidly increasing number, and, if unchecked, they will, year by * 
cupy a larger space of workhouse, accommodation, and thus gradually lessen, 
and ultimately engross that which has been relied on as the 
destitution. Nor is this all ; not only trill the workhouse test bo thus lost, but 
the children so brought up from infancy in the workhouses will te rtnikred in 
compent to the struggles, the trials, and rough industry of the world at l,tr t e. 
For what pursuit will a being he fitted who lias been brought up for sixtetn or 
eighteen wears in a workhouse ? Looking hack to the Si 

the endowed boarding schools, the foundling hospitals, Mid f 
nature, we must conclude that children reared in the artificial system of a ^es- 

tablishment will, whether male or female, be unable to stand the ™sa udes or 
to withstand the temptations of ordinary life. It has sometluOT hMil suggrated 
that these children would furnish subjects for migration ; bu^Mttght up as 
paupers in the ordinary workhouses, how will they meet rthel hardship of the 
backwoods of Canada, or the labours of the bush m Ausma ' . r* 

as unfitted for the colonies as for home, and vice and „^«^The nr(«nt 
them. It may have been from a conviction “ f 

system of workhouse education that the § 24 of the 10 V ’ * 1 

By this Act, § 21, provision is made for the union for educational purposes ot 

x new importance to this branch of Poor Law a4- 



* The legislation of the last Session has given 
ministration. 
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Appendix I. the North and South Dublin ‘Workhouses, and a power is given to purchase 

twenty-five statute acres of land, and to erect thereon schools for the pauper 

I. Reports on children of both unions. This principle is extended by § 24, to all Ireland 

Agricultural though the enactments are not very complete. The eifect of this statute and 

Schools. its object seem to bo to provide industrial tanning for pauper children ; anil the 

n _ — . , extent of land permitted to be acquired marks the proposed application of this 

Ur Kirkpatrick, instruction to agriculture. I cannot but hope that this intention will be real- 
ized, and tills without delay. _ Supposing every three unions to he consolidated 
for education, and each district to be provided with an agricultural school we 
might hope to see from forty to fifty great establishments of this kind created 
and scattered over the face of Ireland, and an industrial education offered at 
once to 50,000 or OO.OOO children. These schools would naturally fall under 
the management of the Board of Education. These children would no longer 
be the miserable, inexperienced, useless beings which workhouse education ea.i 
hardly fail to form, but would constitute a class eagerly sought for as farm ser- 
vants, agricultural stewards, or fur similar offices. If they went to the colonies 
they would be equally useful there, and would give a new spring of induslrv to 
our most distant possessions. 

“§3. Great and manifest as are the advantages attendant on the two steps I 
have described, I admit that they are still insufficient. On the principles alreadv 
laid down by the Commissioners, it may be assumed that the State should, as 
far as pos.-ible, encourage agricultural instruction, and the annexation of agri- 
cultural schools and gardens to the National schools. Many causes, some of 
them capable of removal, have hitherto impeded this important object. I 
think the annual reports of the Commissioners, if more distinct, full, ami 
explanatory, on the subject of agricultural schools, might be made more useful. 
The schools already in operation should he accurately described ; plans of the 
farm, houses, and buildings, should be given ; specifications and estimates 
should be provided ; and the accounts of progress stated from year to vear. I 
doubt whether tins can ever be effectually done without a special report on the 
agricultural schools made by an inspector really conversant with the principles 
on which they should be conducted. No one estimates more highly than I do 
the valuable Labours of the inspectors already appointed — I value, because I 
know them. But the most able inspector for literary purposes may be. and in 
most cases is, entirely incompetent to examine or to report on agricultural 
teaching. More detailed reports, exclusively applicable to agricultural schools, 
and a special inspection of those schools, I consider indispensable, if we wish 
the system to take mot and to extend. 

“ Another great impediment to the progress of agricultural teaching will be 
found in the exaggerated estimate formed of the outlay required for such an 
establishment.. This has been proved to he a mistake by the experiment so 
successfully tried at Larue ; four acres of land, buildings of the greatest sim- 
plicity and cheapness, farm-houses, out-offices for feeding cows, rearing 
calves and pigs, a small dairy, are all that are required in addition to the 
National schools erected on the usual plan for males, females, and infants. 
The whole scheme seems to have been worked out : apprentice pupils, agri- 
cultural scholars, instructed well in literature ; literary pupils practically 
informed in agriculture ; neither branch of study sacrificed to the other, but 
each giving strength and effect to the course of instruction with which it is 
combined ; the tendency of the whole being towards a self-supporting principle, 
and even at present depending on an annual local contribution, under £50; 
this is shown at Larne, in a model easy of imitation, and therefore deserving 
the greater praise, I should also remark, that this is done on land subject to 
a rent of .£5 an acre ; that I saw there three cows in house, two calves in pro- 
cess of rearing ; that there was saved a pre-eminently good crop of wheat, lair 
oat and root crops ; the whole raised without the purchase of one pound of 
manure, and a profit of .£13 curried to the master’s accoimt. Now, I cannot 
but think that the circulation of facts like these, with a clear statement of the 
farm accounts, a report of the mode of cultivation, on the rotation of crops 
adopted, and the results of all experiments tried, would do more to diffuse the 
spirit that is wanting than many who are still sceptical on the subject are 
inclined to believe. 

“Another deficiency should also he supplied. It is impossible to refer to the 
school books published by the. Commissioners without the most grateful admi- 
ration. In Great Britain and in our distant colonies their value is now 
recognised; and I feel confident that any passion, prejudice, or misrepresentation, 
which hitherto has limited tlieir sphere of usefulness, must speedily disappear. 
If, however, we wish to increase our agricultural operations, we must add to 
the present list of books an agricultural series. We must have a First, Second, 
and Third Book prepared for our agriculturists ; we must have a small Cot- 
tager's ‘ * Book of the Farm. ” We must have a simple Agricultural Catechism j 
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wo must teach and facilitate the simple experiments which will enable the Appendix I. 

schoolbov to test soils and manures. I have known beds of calcareous marl left 

whollv useless and disregarded, as if they were sterile may, from want of I. Reports on 
knowledge to try an experiment which a few drops of acid would have brought Ajnneutturai 
within every schoolboy’s reach ; and possibly, by turning mental and physical ° LU0Q1S - 
activity into new channels, would have saved many a window from fracture. Dr Kil . lipairkI . 

Mr. Skilling’s book does good, but we want an introduction to it. I have known * 

Professor Johnston's Catechism advantageously introduced, but that too should 
be reserved for the more forward classes. To these the principles of land-sur- 



present 

sure the future support of the pupil, 



,nd the general improvement of the 



..'phis hasty and verv imperfect sketch will, when reconsidered, be found tu 
embrace several topics capable of much larger and more useful development, it* 
treated by abler hands than mine. It includes 

*• i The establishment of agricultural instruction in the thirty-two proposed 
District Model Schools. . 

“2. The establishment of agricultural instruction m the proposed combined 
schools for pauper children in union workhouses, as contemplated by 
the lOt-h Vie., c. 31, s. 24. ... 

“ 3 . The extension of small agricultural schools in connexion with oruinary 
National schools, on the scale of that at Ijap’.e. ^ . 

“4. An annual special report from the Commissioners on the agricultural 
schools now established or in progress, accompanied by plans, estimates 
specifications, and annual balanced account of income and expeudi- 

“ 5. A separate inspection of these schools by an officer conversant with agri- 
culture, and competent to report on the subject. 

“ t5. An addition to the library of the Commissioners, by the publication of a 
farmer’s series, rising from the simplest Primer ot Husbandry to tue 
more scientific teaching. 

“I have intentionally abstained from any observations on the school at Glas- 
nevin, that should be the mainspring, fona et tiriijo, of the wholly worx. nut 
that school lies so immediately under the observation of the Commissioners that 
they are the best judges how far, in its present state, it is capable ot being male 
the’ centre of the system I have projected. 




God grant that we, our rulers, and legislature, may feel these coi 
prepare to act upon them with vigour, and without hesitation 

“Mount Trenchard, 25th Sept., 1847." 

With the view of meeting the loudly expressed demands of the public 
on this important subject, the Model Farm at Glasnevm was cons, dur- 
ably enlarged in the year 1849, and in the year lbao, the ■Albert limi- 
tation was opened for the reception of a class of about 100 agricultural 
pupils, and several minor agricultural schools, with suitable farms 
attacked to them, establisbed in various districts of Ireland. 

Tlie statements wbieli I have so frequently made m my Annual Ke- 
ports, and elsewhere, relative to the great national benehts accruing from 
the system of agricultural education winch the Commissioners ha y. en- 
grafted upon the literary department are, X rejoice to say, fully borne 
out by the testimony of gentlemen in various parts of the kingdom. 
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wlio are well qualified, and possess favourable opportunities, of pidgino- 
of the real merits of the National Agricultural Schools. I took'die 
liberty some time ago of addressing a circular to the managers of several 
of the National Agricultural Schools in different parts of the country 
•. requesting that they would kindly favour me with their opinious on 
the working of the schools under their respective management; before 
however, submitting the replies, wh ioh have been obligingly transmitted 
to me, I shall again lay before you the testimony of gentlemen who 
are in no way connected with the schools, or even with the country 
and whose names are a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of the 
opinions which they express regarding the utility and efficiency of the 
Board’s system of agricultural education. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in the state of Massachusetts 
whose works on geology have justly conferred upon him, not merely 
an American, but also an European reputation, visited the Glasnevin, 
and some of the other Agricultural Schools in Ireland, and the following 
extracts are taken from a Report on Agricultural Education, which lie 
subsequently submitted to the Legislature of the State : — 

“ The central and most important of the Model Agricultural Schools is situated 
at Glasnevin, in the suburbs of .Dublin. The Resident Commissioner, Mr. 
McDonnell, was kind enough to conduct me thither, and I had, consequently, a 
good opportunity for its examination. The pupils receive literary as well as 
agricultural instruction. The principal lectures are on practical as well as 
theoretic agriculture. The mornings, as well as the evenings, are devoted to 
study; but a large part of the day to Inborn-. More than twenty of the pupils 
cheerfully came in from the field, and without changing their dress, passed a very 
creditable examination upon the various principles of practical and theoretical 
agriculture, in conuexion with its associated sciences. I am sure that they cannot 
carry abroad such principles as they here represented, without doing immense benefit 
to impoverished Ireland. On the farm, the principles taught in the school are 
practically illustrated. I walked over til© fields, and have never, in any country, 
seen crops so fine, taken as a whole, of wheat, oats, beans, flax, potatoes, &c. The 
pupils at Glasnevin are selected by the Commissioner’s from the most talented 
and deserving young men in the various agricultural schools in the kingdom, so 
that here we might expect to find pupils of a high character. If they can succeed 
in extending the skill and productiveness exhibited in the Model Form, throughout 
Ireland, I am confident we should hear no more of her population starring." 

The institution, was subsequently visited by two of Professor Hitch- 
cock’s colleagues in Amherst College, Professors Fowler and Nash. The 
latter gentleman, who is professor of agriculture in the above college, 
visited on the T tlx July, and, previous to his departure, delivered the 
following very impressive and encouraging address to the pupils, from 
which his opinious of the nature and utility of our exertions may he 
ascertained better than from any remarks I could offer: — 

“ I have come from America, a distance of three thousand miles, to learn 
something of E uropean agriculture, and agricultural schools ; but oue of my 
principal objects was to see this school. Dr. Hitchcock, president of the collega 
to which I belong, came here some time ago, and he stated that he saw no insti- 
tution which gratified him more highly than this. I have come here ; and I feel 
grateful to the gentleman who stands to my right (Dr. Kirkpatrick), both for the 
manner in which he has received me, and for having afi’orded me an opportunity 
of seeing the farm, and hearing the examination you have just passed through. 
We, Americans, always say, that while the soil is being cultivated the mind should 
also be cultivated. If improvements are to go on, it mustbe by this combinedsystem 
of cultivation. Now, this is what is just done here. I have gone over the entire 
farm, and I have to say that I never saw any thing approaching to your cultiva- 
tion and general management. I have heard youin your school, and have had thus 
means of judging how far your minds are being cultivated. I ain most highly 
gratified with the prompt manner iu which you have answered in agriculture. I 
am also most highly gratified with the prompt manner in which you have 
answered ou general literature, and partieulai-ly on mathematics and surveying, 
at the black board. That, my young friends, is the right way to work. There is 
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a thoroughness on your teacher’s part, rmd a thoroughness on your own. I see Appendix I. 

that vour teachers have been most faithful to you, whilst, at the same time, you 

bave'been faithful to yourselves. There cannot he such a school without directly Reports on 
and extensively benefiting your own country ; and I am cominced what is doing Agricultural 
here will indirectly, produce very great benefits in other countries. I have often bchoo is ‘ 
limrd of 'honour duo to public men, by virtue of tlieir rank, ic., but 1 think ive „ mrknitriek 
should honour those who work for the advancement of others, and fur themselves. * 1 

Such persons I find, in your teachers and yourselves. Young friends, persevere in 
the course which has enabled you to stand this night’s examination, and you will 
certainly be heard from. Be friends to yourselves, be grateful to your teachers, 
who are labouring so faithfully for you, to your country, which has liberally 
placed such an opportunity at your disposal; above all, be grateful to your Creator. 

Farewell.” 



In August, 1850, the Glasnevin Institution was honoured by a visit 
from Monsieur Payen, who, it is unnecessary for me to remark, enjoys 
a deservedly distinguished European reputation as a man of science, 
and especially agricultural science. M. Payen was accompanied. by M. 
Gruyer, and the following are the opinions they recorded in the 
Visitor’s Book : — 

U p aT en, Member of the Institute of France, Permanent Secretary to the Central 
Society of* Agriculture, was very much satisfied in seeing this remarkable estab- 
lishment.” 



« A. Gruyer, Civil Engineer, formerly a pupil of the Central School of Paris. 
This establishment merits the attentive observation of strangers, on account of 
its management and the practical education which is here received by the young 
men." 



“ We have this day visited this establishment, anil it gives us very groat 
pleasure in stating our entire satisfaction at the manner in which every thing is 
conducted on the Model Farm, as also the extreme cleanliness, and evident com- 
fort of the apartments, and the attention paid to the pupils. 

We have visited similar institutions on the Continent, and we can truly testily 
to the great superiority, in every respect, of the Glasnevin Model iann. 

“ James O'Haea (Florence). 

“ AcHiLii Baldim (Florence).” 



I might add to the foregoing, the very favourable opinions of dis- 
tinguished visitors from Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Bnssio, &c., ifcc., 
but I feel that it is unnecessary to do so, and shall now beg your atten- 
tion to the subjoined opinions expressed as to the efficiency of the 
Institution, and its great public usefulness, by gentlemen from various 
parts of England, Scotland, and this country, distinguished either by 
their literary, scientific, or practical attainments, but wholly uncon- 
nected with the system. 



Extjiact from “ Gleanings in the West of Ireland," by the Hon. and Rev. 

S. Godolphin Osborne. 

“It will serve to give the reader some idea of the effort making to spread sound 
agricultural knowledge, if I now proceed to detail the result ot iny late visit to the 
Glasnevin Model Farm Establishment, near Dublin. This school is under her 
Majesty's Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. Hound some neat 
buildings in connexion with about 100 acres, more or less, ot land ; there were 
cattle sheds, with a certain amount of stock, piggeries. Ac. The land was very 
heavilv cropped, and famed on the highest kuown principles applicable to such 
an extent of soil. It is worked, I believe, entirely, by the labour of the pupils 
under the direction of a Mr. John Donaghy, the agricultural instructor and 
superintendent. , , , , 

“ The youn« men here educated, are received on certain .roles -of recommend- 
ation, from all parts of Ireland, to be qualified for the situations of land bailiffs, 
agricultural teachers in schools, practical instructors in the provinces, or as fanners 
on their own account. The day I visited the establishment, there, were forty- 
seven pupils in course of instruction. Before giving any account of the nature of 
the education afforded them, I will place before the reader the different parts of 
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intended future occupations, from particulars kindly furnished at mv desire. 
Sons of Farmers, . . . 20 I Intended Occupation. 



Sons of Farmers, 

„ Tradesmen, 

„ Land Stewards, 
„ Schoolmasters, 
Son of a House Agent, 
„ Medical Man, 



To be Land Stewards, 

„ farm on his own account, 
„ Teach Agriculture, 



County of Cork, . 

„ Donegal, 

„ Clare, . 

„ limerick, 

„ Roscommon 
„ Ivildare, 

„ Down, 

„ Antrim, 

„ Cavan, 

„ Kilkenny, 

„ King's, 

„ Meath, 



Have come from — 

. 2 County of Wicklow, 

. 1 „ G-alway, . 

. 4 „ Mayo, 

. 1 „ Kerry, 

. 1 „ Dublin, . 

. 3 „ Louth, . 

. 2 „ Waterford, 

. 8 „ Tyrone, . 

. 4 „ Leitrim, . 

• 2 „ Tipperary, 



“ From the above particulars it will be seen, that the advantages of this insti 
tution are sought by just that class most to be desired for the ends for which it 
was established; it also appears, that this leavening of the agricultural mind 
is a process in. course of action, throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

“ The following is the result of an inquiry as to the destination of those pupils 
who have been already educated. Of seventy-one pupils who have left this 
establishment since 1st November, 1847, to the. 1st July, 1850 : — 

20 have been appointed to conduct small Agricultural Schools. 

8 to Literary Schools, until Agricultural Schools need their service*. 

4 are Land Stewards. 

4 Practical Agriculturists on private estates . 

8 „ „ under Lord Clarendon's letter. 

4 conduct the business of their fathers' forms. 

5 have emigrated. 

5 dismissed. 

12 occupations unknown. 



71 

“After going over the land in cultivation, I saw the young men collected in the 
class-room. They were put through a long examination in the practice and theory 
of agriculture. They were, questioned narrowly as to the nature and classification 
of soils, the theoiy and practice of draining, the economy, nature, and effect of 
manures, natural and artificial, the relative cost of particular courses of cropping, 
the theory of cropping, succession of crops, &c.; the organism of plants, their 
relative effect upon the soil ; the application of chemistry to agriculture; the 
comparative cost of land worked as arable or pasture, &c. They were, in fact, 
examined with some strictness as to their knowledge of all those subjects which 
form the staple of books on the science and practice of high-farming. Many ui' 
them answered quickly and understandingly ; they all gave evidence that fully r.s 
much pains were taken in the theoretical teaching as in the practical. I looked 
at some of the themes they write on the subject of agriculture ; they were all 
directed to the same end, viz., teaching thoroughly all that is known on this 
interesting branch of knowledge. * 

“ I at first doubted whether they could understand the scientific terms they so 
freely used ; I therefore laid wait for an opportunity to test one of them, and, to 
my surprise, had a good plain definition of a term given, which I thought must 
have been as Hebrew to the youth who used it. 

“ They looked to me to be youths of just the right stamp for the purpose for 
which they were in training, hardy, healthy, and homely. They have lately got 
an increase of land for the farm, and are about to put up a house and offices on 
a larger scale. I was much gratified with the time 1 spent at this establishment; 
I can see no bound to the good it is calculated to effect. In December, 1848, 
there were fifty Agricultural Schools in connexion with the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland. I am afraid I forgot to inquire whether the pupils were 
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ehietlr Catholics or Protestants, I hope there are many of both religions profcs- Appendix I. 

g j ons ' and have no doubt that the pupils of these establishments are not exclusively 

of anv one religions denomination. . P? rt * ? n 

u Those only who have had an opportunity of observing the general nature of 
f irming, ns practised amongst the small holders in the west, can form any true ‘~ c 0 • 

idea of the value of this system of training young men to become teachers, and x)r.Kirkvatrlch 
exhibitors of a different practice.” 

“ Samuel Gurney, of Lombard-street, London, much pleased with what he has 
seen in this institution.” 

u x have inspected the Model Farm, and been much pleased with its manage- 
ment so far as it has already been brought into shape._ I have also had much 
pleasure in listening to au examination of the pupils in the theory and practice 
of agriculture, in which they seem to have acquired much proficieuey. 

“ James Caif.d, Baldoon, Wigtown. 

« i have derived much pleasure and instruction from all that I have seen at this 
institution ; and I regret that time does not permit me to examine more portion- 
lailv the general arrangements and machinery of the establishment. I was 
pleased to see that every thing is done to promote the proper comforts of the 
pupils, and to give them useful habits in afterlife. 

“ William Sharman Crawford, Crawford’s Emu, Co. Down. 

*• I had the pleasure of listening to an examination on various subjects in the 
science of agriculture, and was much gratified by the intelligence displayed in 
the answers of the pupils, and with the clearness of exposition on the part ot 

the teachers. , „ T , „ 

“ Lyon Playfair, London. 

“I have visited the farm, and I have also had the gratification of hearing tho 
pupils examined by Mr. Donaghy. The management of the iarni, as lar as 1 am 
aide to judere, appears to be excellent. With the answering of the pupils I wa» 
not only pleased but surprised— the questions were judiciously chosen, and tna 
answers exhibited a considerable familiarity with the principles both ot agricul- 
ture and agricultural chemistry. „ ,, . „ 

“Thomas Andrews, m.d., Vice-President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

“I have the greatest pleasure in recording my admiration of the whole system 
nf this establishment, and I indulge the most favourable anticipations ot its enect* 
on the prosperity and progressive improvement of the country. 

“John M‘Neit,l, G.C.B., Edinburgh.” 

“I have lia<l the pleasm-a nf inspecting the Glasuevin farm this day, and tol 
much satisfaction in recording its progressive improvement since m. - Jr> 
two years ago ; with the plan of examination of the pupils I was muc P _ * 

I tmst the institution trill be enabled, by the support it may receive, to pp 
one of Ireland’s greatest defects — suitable agricultural instructors i p L 

rincial districts. ^ 

« Tristram Kennedy, Carnelonacross. 

( The Late Sir John Conroy, Bart.) . 
ly gone over this establishment, and having some practical 
experience in farming, I cannot too strongly express my appro a ion o 
principles on which it is conducted. There is no doubt that it „ 

the agricultural character of the country. 

(The Rev. G. R. Gisio.) . , , 

“ I have not been so much gratified by any exhibition I have visi e ’The 

as by that which came under my notice at the agricultural es » • 

lessons are all of the most practical kind, and delivered so tl 

pansive mind may take them in. , . * ^Ufical 

“ It seems to me that we must look here for the mam sour ^ Gleig.’’ 
and social regeneration of the country. 

“Was shown over the farm and establishment by Dr. f^'Lress 

Donaghy, and was extremely gratified at the admirable mrang l 

at the new buildings, as well as the crops and stock on the wh^ -g ' K0L . GHi » 



“ Having attentively gone c 
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“ I have this day visited this establishment, and quite concur in the opinions 
expressed by previous visitors, as to the admirable manner in which everv thin* 
is. conducted, and the great advantage the pupils must derive from the superior 
means of instruction placed at their disposal. 

“ Kisnabd.” 



Dr. Kirkpatridi. 



“ Having only yesterday visited, in the company of John Hall, Esq., of Gal wav, the 
Poor Law Inspector for that distinct, the Dangan Industrial Agricultural Schools 
established as an appendage to the Galway Workhouse, it is with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that I have inspected the model farm at Glasnevin. I thoroughly unite in 
every word of the admirable and forcible remarks of Lord Rossmore, under date 
of 1st June last. The new buildings, and a further intended extension of the 
farm, will render this one of the most interesting institutions in Europe — at once 
an especial boon to Ireland, and of excellent value to all persons in any way 
connected with the poor, either as magistrates, guardians, or conductors of public 
establishments, where land forms a part of the produce or occupation of such 
establishments. 



“ Edwin Rickman, Mansfield,” 



“ I have examined the form buildings and crops, with which I have been much 
pleased and delighted. 



“Alexander Lawson, Burnturk, Fifeshire." 



“ I have been much gratified to find that so excellent a system o^ tuition is in 
use in this agricultural school, blending science and practice so efficiently. I 
consider the examination I have witnessed highly creditable to both teachers 
ancl pupils.” 

“Apsley Pelt. att, m.p., Southwark and Staines, Middlesex." 

“ I have examined the Glasnevin farm with great pleasure. The land appears 
to he well cropped and cultivated, and the young men show great intelligence. 

“ W. W. Whitmore, Bridgenorth." 

“ I have been very highly gratified by my visit to the model farm, and new farm 
building to-day. The mode of cropping pursued appears to be well adapted for 
producing a constant succession of crops of every possible variety, and of the 
best quality. The form buildings appear to bo admirably arranged, and con- 
structed of the best materials. Such an establishment will be a credit to Ireland, 
and a model for the United Kingdom. 

“John Jos. Burnett, Gudgirth, Ayrshire." 

“ I have not visited this farm for some years, and must say it has improved 
very much in ev*»ry way, and that I consider the experiments in progress, so 
carefully registered, of very high value. 

“ Charles Wm. Hamilton, Dominiek-street, Dublin.” 

“I have this day inspected the whole establishment, and have every reason to 
say that the crops are most luxuriant, and that the general management of the 
farm reflects tlm highest credit upon the manager. 

“ John Finnie, Swanstone, near Edinburgh.” 

“ I have examined the various objects of interest in the model farm, and am 
much pleased with them. I have been much aided in forming opinions on what 
has come under my notice by the kind explanations afforded me by the steward. 

“ Alexander Bell Telfer, Ayr, N.B.” 

“ T have derived much pleasure from the inspection of the buildings and farm 
at Glasnevin, and of the admirable arrangements for the instruction of so large 
a body of promising young men, destined to diffuse through Ireland that scientific 
and practical knowledge of agriculture, wliicli is so necessary to the advancement 
of the social and economical position of our rural population, sti'l, unforrunarely, 
even in this enlightened age, enthralled by ignorance, and by obstinacy ur indif- 
ference, of which ignorance is the parent. 

“The testing of the value of the several breeds of cattle, and of the effects of 
the several articles of cattle food, and the accurate record of the result-* must ba 
eminently instructive and useful. 
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,. Experiments, even whim carried to the highest point of hifihf'Uluillfl. though A mNM x I. 
iu advance of onf present position. Wld perhaps not applicable to the great body 
„f ivis.lt fanners, must be productive ot intormahmi, and way P™ve uselul to the • ^ 

highest class in the present generation, and lay the foundation of move extended g- hoolg _ 

' i .radical application hereafter. In this branch of operations i would include the 

distribution of liquid manure by engine power, through pipes, which I apprehend x> r< A7rAyafr.t7/. 
i^ at present oulv applicable to exceptional cases, such as Giasneym, with its 
i. U v, e extra supplv of liquid from the lavatory, water closets, &c„ which it might 
lie impossible to absorb. I found it necessary on my own tarn for the preserva- 
tion of such matter, to construct a liquid manure tank. Nevertheless, l adhere 
M t p e opinion, that it is inexpedient to separate the solid and liquid excrements 
of cattle, the union of which is necessary to constitute a perfect manure. 

“.Tons Anduews, Cumber, Co. Down.” 

“ I have examined the buildings, machinery, implements, mode and means of 
instruction, and domestic arrangements of the model farm at Glasuevin, and have 
been deeplv impressed with the national benefits which must result from such nn 
excellent institution so admirably conducted. 

- Dantet. Bunn, m.d., Surgeon- General of British Guiana." 



“I have walked over the farm and through the new buildings, and have to 
express mv satisfaction with every thing which I have seem I look forward with 
sanguine hopes to the immense advantages that will be derived by the agriculture 
of the country from this institution. 

« Edmund Murphy, Professor of Agriculture, Queens College, Cork." 

Remarks of Mr. Brady, one of the Valuators, for the year ending 31st October, 
1853, on the Albert Agricultural Institution. 

‘•In submitting the foregoing Valuation Sheet for 1853, 1 may here ol) ^ cl T®» 
that having been a frequent visitor to, and anxiously watched 
i a! oil'd Farm ’ since its iirst establishment in ISIS, to the present time, 

it afibnli^me sincer^pleasime to he able to say, as far as l am 
that its onward course in every department, especially during the last three 
four Tears, has been no less marked than gratifying. _ , cs ” an ,i 

“ Well may this truly national establishment n,„- bo »H a Modoi^ an. 
looted to by tha Hands of progress, as oar at least of tie 
yet devised for promoting the prosperity of the ^coun , » dlt of our 

admitted, that it is in the education ot our noble 

agricultural^ resources, we must . hope ^ P<- youth an 

institution is the agent for effecting both am r , practically, 

education cf the highest and most useful order, Mid ' 1 * • 

how to call forth to their fullest extent the nch resources of nur soil. 

“James Brady, 

« Land Steward, Ac., to the Lari of Clmrlemont, Marino, Co. IMiblin." 

Enronr bv Thomas Hauksess. E«j„ Secretary of 
provement Society of Ireland, upon the Glassevu, lia 

Stock, for the year front November, 1852, to Nut ember, 1-oJ. 

•« This is the third year in which the reporter has 
this model farm, and putting a valuation thereupon. H« l® » V 
1847 — saw the stock, and examined the management then pmsued u^t “ 
he has since had occasion to inspect them very of e * nwdecessor, every 

Th? ^r"ret“u'»t. and Ui/cultivahon and pasture. 

“ S°The° preceding appraisement of the form, stock, Ac., m “ t 

by Mr. B P rady, kndsiVard to the 

mid myself, and the values put upon the several items m tne 

and eoiTect, to the best of our knowledge and belie f. ^ 

VOL. II. 
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“Following nut the principle and practice of the valuation of last vear the 
reporters estimated as produce the manure of the year, and the manure or lime 
of former years, so far as not exhausted. 

“The permanent improvements on the farm have again been brought forward 
as enhancing its value, subject to a deduction, as in the case of drains for their 
deterioration or gradual exhaustion. 

“ Thus, whether as regards farm stock, cultivation, or agricultural management 
the Albert Model Farm is entitled, at present, to be ranked as oue of die first 
agricultural training establishments in the world ; while, when its large offices 
and agricultural appliances are brought into full operation, these good results 
will he both enlarged and made more perfect — Irish agriculturists tlius obtaining 
through the enlightened exertions of the National Board of Education, ocular 
demonstration of the successful application of liquid manure, and of the national 
and individual value of this system of growing all kinds of crops and grasses. 

“The educational system pursued both in this institution and in the agricultural 
lecture-rooms of the National Board, form to a very great extent, the basis on 
which the farming operations of Glasnevin are conducted. We do not think that 
a better or more useful system of agricultural or gen ei*al education can be found 
in any country; and we hesitate not, therefore, in saying, that steadily, energeti- 
cally, and expansively carried forward, there are no available means existing in 
her Majesty’s dominions which afford so good a prospect of immediate social 
amelioration to Ireland as the agricultural system of the National Board of Edu- 
cation. 



“ Thomas Hakkness." 



“ I have been greatly pleased with what I have seen, and consider the institu- 
tion calculated to do great, good. 

“ Henry Smith, Drax Abbey, Selby, Yorkshire.” 

The Model Agricultural Schools,* with few exceptions, continue to be 
most efficiently managed, and are affording a healthy stimulus to agri- 
cultural progress in their respective localities. The Reports of the 
several agriculturists speak forcibly in their favour, and I cau bear 
full testimony to the correctness of their statements. I can also refer, 
with great pleasure, to the following gratifying Reports which I have 
received from influential persons in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
who, by their position and intelligence, are competent to take a proper 
and unbiassed view of their working and usefulness : — 

Mount Trenchard Model Agricultural School, County limerick. 

Mount Trenchard. 

Sib, 

In consequence of the inquiries which have been made respecting the working 
of the Mount Trenchard Model Farm and Agricultural School, I proceed to 
give you the fullest information on the subject it is in my power to offer. 

The improvement of the soil of the farm, under the management of Mr. 
Patrick O’Connor, adverted to on former occasions, still continues and 
augments, affording an undeniable and practical example of the results of 
successful husbandry. The present year has not been, in this district, as favour- 
able as usual for the production of green crops, even when grown by the most 
intelligent and thriving farmers ; I am, however, happy to say, that perhaps the 
best crops of mangels and Swedes which I have as yet seen, have been cultivated 
on the Model Farm. The Italian rye-grass and other crops have also 
been productive, the oats well saved, the experiment of sowing spring wheat 
satisfactory, the grain is now well made up in the stack-yard, and the 
promise of clover for the next year is as good as can be desired. I have 
inspected the farm in company with many men of intelligence and experience, 
during my residence here, and they have expressed their gratification at the 
mode of management: amongst others, I can refer you to Richard Griffith, 
Esq., Chairman of the Board of Works, who, from his large experience 
connected with the land improvement and general valuation of Ireland, as 
well as from his knowledge of this district before the establishment of the 

* See “Prospectus of the Model Agricultural National Schools” in the 
Appendix, • 
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Agricultural School, is perhaps more competent than any other person to judge Appendix I. 

authoritatively and impartially with respect to the results the establishment 

has already produced, and the further beneficial consequences which may be I- Reports on 
anticipated from its maintenance. . , . , tSf "* 

The farm is placed on the side of a hill rising 344 feet above the level of the acnoois^ 
Shannon, from which it is distant half a mile. The house is kept in good ^ 
repair and affords an admirable example of domestic comfort and neatness. ’ ^ 

The homestead, and stack-yard, and the well tilled fields, are seen from a consi- 
derable distance, constituting a most interesting and attractive object of imitation 
to the neighbourhood. In many cases they still contrast favourably with the 
neighbouring lands, though a visible improvement has taken place in the district 
since the establishment of the Model Farm. During the present year, I have 
observed, with great satisfaction, that the quantity of sea-sand brought up tor 
manure is far greater than I have ever before known. How far this is attributable 
to the impulse sriven by the good cultivation of the Model Farm, or to other causes 
of improvement which are in active operation in this neighbourhood, it would be 
impossible to state with precision : but the fact of a general agricultural progress 
is unouestionable, and mv own beliel is, that it has been both accelerated and 
extended bv the example given on the Model Farm : and I still more confidently 
believe that it will be progressive so long as the Agricultural School is continued 
under its present admirable management. . 

The occupiers of land have before them a practical experiment, not only 
exhibiting the various processes of improved agriculture, and the management 
of stock as manifested in increased and improved production, hut these results 
appear iu the manner which is most likely to produce a. strong and lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the Irish peasantry and occupiers of land. . 

It is by affording this class the fullest opportunity of personally witnessing and 
appreciating the results of improved agriculture, that they can best be led to 
adopt and annlv the system. Their progress may be more relied upon when the 
establishment presented to their imitation is not one maintained by a lavisli 
expenditure of capital, or fixed on too large a scale; but when, on the contrary, 
much of the success which the neighbouring farmers have the means of observing 
and estimating is traceable to the application of simple principles, which tlie> can 
fullv comprehend, and to a well directed industry 

even the smaller occupiers have at their own command. Whilst the exarnpu 
presented to their imitation is above their present practice, it is not wholly out 
of their reach. Where 111 e agricultural pupils are, m many cases, the cMIdrcn of 
men of their own class, and taken from their envn uetghbourncod, the^stem of 
instruction acquires a practical interest, which it is difficult to estimate too highly 

It should be borne in mind that the instruction afforded m this school, though 
assisted, is not eleemosynary. Four out of the five pupils contnbu e annua ly a 
sum of ill each for their instruction; they clothe themselves. and R™ ' 
labour on the farm. This money payment is in itself no m “ n '' de / ab lL s “” 1° 
parents ofthe class from which many o: these young men are selected 1 he ordi- 
nary wages of farm servants, or farmer's boys, as they; are caUed, rate this 
neighbourhood at £lj per annum, with board and lodging; the conti station in 
money mid labour from each of the resident a ^cultural pupd a camot l be 
estimated at less than £ 12 , a sum more than sufficient to pre f ay Ji “ SI 
paunerism from being connected with tins system of 

are taken from National Schools, and a earelul inquiry is “ 

their character, and tlieir acquirements before their atoston “ 

industrial class has been established among the younger boy s 

School for receiving agricultural instruction, candidates 

considered entitled to a certain preference for admission ms pupils attire Mod ^ 

Farm. Thus a useful stimulus is given to the ordinal f ntog 
to the system of National Education in general. T he tenrfts comtnmng 
literary and industrial training, which the higher state o , , handi- 

in England affords means of giving by instruction m venous trade, at ^ 
crafts (the heneSts of which union are daily more jn.t v, r n.nch"of in 

secured in Ireland through instruction in agriculture the old, " 
dustrv available for such purposes m our rural distnc ■■ incubated 

farm 'labour is nnt introduced, no Mushy whatever can 6 ' 

One of the agricultural pupils is admitted free The effect o 'tins 
is to meet the probable case of au industnom and mentm^ ehi^ ehg M 
admission in other respects; but who, as an orphan, fr the^monev warn-s 
family, or from other similar causes, is unable to sa , animal sum of 

which he might earn in ordinary service ami to pay i “ £ ra e “md 

£6. But it has been already shown that payment by the pupil s the rme, ™ 
gratuitous instruction is the exception, an exception Unu 

° U In order to combine literary and agricultural instruction, an evening school 

vol. n. 
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is kept at the Model Farm by a highly competent teacher (Mr. O’Reilly) of 
the Shanagolden National School. He assures me, as the result of his experience! 
that the alternation of Held labour and Held instruction, with ordinary literarv- 
teaching, promotes rather than throws any obstacle in the way of the latter 
This result confirms the experience derived from the schools at Hoffwyl, as con- 
ducted by Professor Yon Fellenberg, and Si. Verhli, whose testimony ami 
example have acquired an European reputation. 

These observations would be incomplete if I did not call your particular 
attention to a further and a most important advantage of the system pursued in 
this Model School. The resident pupils arc placed in a domestic establishment, 
kept with the strictest cleanliness, order, and propriety. The teacher's house! 
from his own parlour and lecture-room, to the kitchen, dairy, and farm 
offices, presents a model which few of the establishments of the" wealthy can 
surpass. The dormitory is as admirably kept by the pupils as the wards of the 
best organized hospital; a library of books is provided, the observance of 
Sunday and the regular attendance on divine worship is attended to, anti 
within a few days a lending library and additional maps have been presented 
by the manager. Nor is it possible to overlook the effects of the moral influence 
and example of the master of the school, and his wife, who conducts the female 
duties of the farm. Under these influences, habits of active exertion earlr 
rising, punctual attention to prescribed duties, obedience, truth, temperance, 
propriety of language and demeanour, are likely to become not only easy ami 
habitual but pleasurable, and the kindest relations appear to me to subsist 
uniformly between the instructor and the instructed. I not only hope, but I 
confidently believe, that good habits thus inculcated by good example, will 
survive the period of education, and be carried on to the future homes of the 
pupils, improving the condition of the parents as well as of the children. 

I must not omit to remark the salutary effect produced upon a Model 
School by the promotion of the best conducted pupils to the Glasnevia 
establishment. Every well conducted pupil is aware that if he completes Ins 
course satisfactorily in the Model School he will be recommended to Glasnevin; 
but that if he does not deserve such a reward, this recommendation will 1« 
withheld. By this an effectual system of reward and of punishment is provided. 
The model farm acts as an encouragement to the ordinary National Schools, anil 
the Albert establishment in its turn rewards the best pupils of the Model Parm. 
Of the ten pupils recommended to Glasnevin from hence, I have every reason 
to believe that all have turned out well excepting one, whose failure was not 
attributable to any very serious or moral offence. 

It is fair that I should state that three of the pupils have emigrated to Australia. 
It was not to he expected, perhaps, that in a district from whence a large ami 
most successful Australian emigration lias taken place, leading to constant 
correspondence, and considerable money remittances (proofs of the prosperity 
of the emigrant), that some of the pupils should not have been induced to join 
their friends and families in the colony. But though aware that some of these 
pupils have formed admirable and useful settlers, I freely ndmit that the forma- 
tion of such a* class cannot be regarded as the primary object of the education 
given in our Model School. The occurrence of some such cases is, however, 
inevitable : and this may be illustrated by the following example, coming 
within my own knowledge. A young man, of the name of Gtiiney, had, some 
time back, emigrated to Australia, where he succeeded beyond expectation. 
By Ins industry and frugality be laid by sufficient to purchase between two 
and three hundred acres of fertile land in the colony. As a purchaser lie 
acquired a right to the free passage of one agricultural labourer. He trans- 
mitted the order for a free passage to his younger brother, at that time a most 
promising pupil at the Agricultural School. This was a temptation too strong 
to be resisted, ami the .vounger brother took leave of the Model Farm and 
became likewise an Australian settler. The prosperity of the two brothers 
has continued and increased; they are now the owners of upwards of five 
hundred acres of good land, they are wealthy and have obtained a position in 
the colony far more favourable than any they could have secured in Ireland. 

t It ; has been objected to the agricultural education now carried on under the 
National Board that a larger class of trained pupils will be produced than the 
demand now existing for their services will justify or provide for. This will 
not be the case, as far as I can judge, if the pupils are carefully selected. The 
greatest advantages of which agricultural institutions like the present are 
susceptible will, in my judgment, he secured by the selection, as paying pupils, 
of the sons of farmers. This is a class which can afford the loss of wages, and 
the annual payments required at the Model Farm. What is still more im- 
portant, however, is that it is a class on the completion of whose education a 
natural and most useful mode of life is open for future employment. They 
return to the farm of their father ; they direct or they assist in its improved 
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cultivation ; they probably succeed to that farm themselves, or become enabled Appendix I. 

to rent another farm in 'the neighbourhood, where they are known; and the 

knowledge they have acquired at the Agricultural School, is practically applied Reports on 
and rapidly diffused. A race of tenantry will thus be gradually created, whose Aencu.turai 

skill, knowledge, and good conduct, may be expected to take root and spread afCl00 _ 

in a manner beneficial to the tenant, to the landlord, and to the whole com- Kirk pair kk 

munity. I fully admit the importance of agricultural instruction in creating * r 
a useful class of land stewards, agriculturists and gardeners, but I am not 
inclined to place such results, however advantageous they may be, in competi- 
tion with the importance of training up an intelligent and industrious tenantry. 

I have thus given you, perhaps at too great length, my own deliberate con- 
victions of the benefits which I consider our system of agricultural education 
to have already produced, and as likely to produce in future, so long ns it con- 
tinues to be well conducted. I may perhaps he unconsciously swayed by 
opinions I have already expressed, and by my long connexion with the 
National Board, I therefore proceed to lay before you the* judgment of other 
parties free from such influences, and who, as occupiers of land in the neighbour- 
hood of this Model Barm, are enabled to state opinions founded on actual ex- 
perience. I see no reason to mistrust the evidence they furnish, which I 
submit for the consideration of the Commissioners as the best means uf com- 
pleting this report. 

I am yours faithfully. 

Moxteaule. 

To Ur. Kirkpatrick, &e., &e. 

Appendix. 

Extract from the Ueturn of P. O'Connor, the Master, to the 
Manager. 

The gross number of bovs of the industrial classes drawn from the literary 
schools, who have attended' the Model Farm to receive agricultural instruction 
lias been seventy-five. These are for the most part, if not exclusively, engaged 
in agricultural work either at home or with neighbouring farmers. 

The total number of boarding pupils in the same period has been seventeen, 
five of whom are now at the Model School : three emigrated to Australia, and 
were engaged in agricultural works when last heard ot. Of the pupils 
removed to the Albert Institution to complete their studies, two nave returned 
home, and are working out the improvement of their lathers farms. -1 he 
knowledge they have obtained of improved agriculture is practically exemplified 
in different works they have undertaken, much to their own credit. ± ive 
are still at Glasnevin. 

Testimony of Michael Fitzgerald, Cuppa house. Parish of Loughill. 

I farm 130 acres of land, and am in the habit of occasionally 5® 

Mount Troncl.ard Model Farm. I consider that the ° f 1 .l'“; ba ^ J 7 1 

practised there has conferred Incalculable advantages uu the lot. . 
not speak from uivown knowledge alone on these advantage-. * _ 

told by several persons in the neighbourhood who have also visited the 
Farm,' that a vast amount of benefit and useful knowledge is deriv ftlftoi Mr. 

O'Connor's example ami advice, which he spares 

person who may require it. In my own case I have had trequent oc _ 
consult Mr. (/’Connor, with respect, to diseases in col tt l^md the difeKrt 
quantities and qualities of grass seeds I might require lor different suds, and 
all eases I found liis advice successful and satisfactory . 

Testimoxv of IYiixiam Shai-chxessy, of Mieys, Parish of Bohertatown. 

Holds up to 30 acres of land, ami lias been front time to **?“ 
of the difierent operations carried oat on the Model Farm. 1 
the example set forth has been benettdol to him Has tied ' 
cultivation of croon crops on the same principle ndopte , - : u 

Has also learned to lay down land with proper mixtures ot Sr-';* 1 
which he has been assisted by Mr. O Connor, the Agritu 
fences, because he considered that the economy of land m tn* ““VI 1 ?™ ™ 
worthy of example. Crows clover for coiling cows and horses, not 

house-feed regularly- is entirely of opinion that the Model 1 arm has jiroautti 
good in general. 

Testimony of Thomas Madigan, ot Orohane. 

Farms 15 aeresofland. Has derived much rfv»nt.gefrom the 
lias learned the proper cultivation of green crops, and how to lav down umos 
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with grass seeds, the mixing and application of manures, and thorough- 
drainage, and has this year grown wheat on a piece of drained land. Never 
"before grew wheat on his farm, and would not now do so only through the 
example set at the Model Farm. Has derived much bench t in all the practical 
details connected with the cultivation of crops in general. 

Testimony of Daniel Sheah an, of Gourbane, Parish of Shanagolden. 

Occupies 15 acres of land. Practises house-feeding in a modified form, and 
a proper rotation of crops. Has observed the different operations on the Model 
Farm. He is himself a very successful cultivator of green crops, which he did 
not commence to cultivate till after the establishment of the Model Farm. 
Has thorough-drained land for himself, a process which lie never saw till practised 
by Mr. O’Connor, master of the Model Farm. He is also indebted to him tor a 
proper mixture of grass seeds suited to alternate husbandry. Has admired the 
pains taken on the Model Farm in cleaning the land, and has done the same 
himself, converting the weeds into compost. Is of opinion that the Model Farm 
is a great benefit in the locality. 

Testimony of Maurice M ‘Mahon, ofBallynash, Parish of Shanagolden. 

Rents 1 6 acres of land under Mr. Royse, near the model farm, and has de- 
rived great benefit from the example shown there. Learned to thorough drain, 
to clean and cultivate green crops, of which he has a portion each year ; has also 
learned to house-feed stock during the winter, to collect and economize farm- 
yard manure and prepare it for the different crops ; never practised the above 
improvements till he saw them practically carried out at the model farm, and 
would farm his holding in the same way as Mr. O’Connor, if he had sufficient 
capital to enable him to do so. 



Farrahy Model Agricultural School, County Cork. 

Farrahy Rectory, Kildorrery. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 3rd instant, requesting my opinion as to tha 
working of the Farrahy Agricultural Model School, and soliciting information 
as to the actual benefits effected by that Institution, and the system generally, 
I beg to state that I have not thought it proper to answer your queries hastily, 
but have taken a few days to make a personal examination of the farms in the 
immediate vicinity of the school, and to consult more experienced agriculturists 
than myself. I have much pleasure hi stating that the Farrahy Model School 
has undoubtedly succeeded in converting very inferior land into soil at present 
yielding superior crops. Of this fact your own inspection lias already apprized 
you, and I dismiss it with the observation that such a result produced in the 
midst of a district where a great part of the soil is of a similarly inferior quality, 
could scarcely fail to stir up to emulation the neighbouring farmers. I shall 
now enter more fully upon other matters, into which, from the nature of your 
inquiry, I felt called upon to make a particular examination. First, then, as to 
the actual benefit to the country in the immediate vicinity of the school, I 
consider it to be very great. On my first acquaintance with this locality, five 
years ago, the roadside fences were in great disorder, a few turnips were grown 
hy large farmers, but positively no carrots nor green crops other than potatoes 
by any but proprietors of estates. The tenant farmers were ignorant of subsoil- 
ing, trenching, putting down clover and grass seeds properly, in fact, of every 
right process of agriculture. Cows were kept out both winter and summer, and 
guano was unknown. Lime was the usual remedy employed to restore the 
exhausted soil, and not uutrequently applied in conjunction with manure.' The 
country people were in the habit of breaking up lea land for potatoes; afterwards 
taking a crop of wheat, or two crops of oats, and then giving their hind to any 
one who would put out dung for the next potato crop, so as to enable the holder 
to restore the only rotation of crops with which he was acquainted. 

Now all this is changed, and a great improvement is perceptible. No farm w 
without turnips or other green crops ; fencing is being carried on to a considerable 
extent; the benefit of draining, subsoiling, and cleaning the land properly is 
known; and the people are acting on that knowledge to a great degree. The 
propriety of house-feeding cattle is acknowledged, and wherever the famera 
have sheds, they put in their cows during the winter months at least; andtha 
man who puts lime aud manure together into his field is now as much ridiculed as 
was formerly the agriculturist who dug with a fork, put potatoes in drills, and 
took out weed* with a grubber.. 
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As the soil does not call for much drainage, I cannot say that it has been Arriremx r. 
practised immediately about the school, esc. pt to a partial extent : hut great 
numbers of fences have been levelled, and large Adds have been made out of 
three or four small ones. Waste land has been reclaimed, carrots are grown, and i* 

the rotation of crops is understood and mostly followed out in some -war or other, 

hv the small farmers, and in an effectual manner by the large farmers. Dr.KirkpatricIr. 

'The improvement of farming in this neighbourhood being beyond doubt 
progressing. I yet could not ascribe it almost entirely to the establishment 
an iT maintenance of the Model Farm, were it not that the tanners themselves 
do so and I have received testimony from very competent judges to the same 
effect' Mr. Hubert Cole Bowen, J.P., &c„ in answer to my inquiry, writes 
■• The Farrnliy Model School has been most beneficial to the farmers in its 
immediate vicinitv. My own tenants have improved their system of agncul- 
tare by observing that pursued on the Model Farm, especially those who had 
their fous educated in the establishment. I can give no greater proof of the 
estimation in which I hold it than the fact that I have made repeated applica- 
tions to the Board to establish a Model Farm oil the same principle on my 

Pr jlr r Thomas Baylv, a/Stensive land agent, and well acquainted with the 
locality writes as follows : — “I have, from time to time, gone over the b arrahy 
Model Farm, accompanied by several of Mr. Stawen’s tenants on the nagh- 
bourins farms, and was much gratified to find thedcepillterest they tnohin the 
manner of cultivation, and their determination to lollow the good example which 
SraiTh takes a deal of trouble to explain. There is an evident uuMOTffl.®* 
in the mode of farming of the neighbouring tenants, and m the ideas oi * h “boy> 

agriculturist himself, and having connexion with arming 
®. . +v„c . it T'lio Aforlpl TTprni has lieen of much use m the neighbourhood. 

;“tf s.i »»•—« — = «■ ssssi£a .ns; 

S|^»h^2B^353 

cleaning-, preparing, and subsoiling of the lana as ue ua i 

Farrahy Model Farm; is rathu . s A i “‘“ 1 5 ?™ Model Farm to clean andenlti- 
Michael Geary has 34 acres ; learned from tne ^vioaei s 

vote deeper, and subsoil; all which hewas moncrlv finds now that 

doit; has also learned to sow grass to level all 

«■ ^ than " re; 

little, and levelled many' ditches, and _ haPmore to do yet in the way ot 
waste land; Smith was the came of J* benefit of house-feeding cattle, 

improvement under Smith s advice, lea . ^ ^ wbat w as the worst 

and has built a house for that purpose; has subsoilea, ana wu 
part of his land is the best now. i nnma A « area* deal from the school ; bor- 
Patrick Walsh farms .74 ‘ out a rotation of 

rowed from Smith treatises on agricult , jp aV e not carried out 

crops ; knows that his neighbours, e e ? therr/have gone a great way 
generally a full course of rotation, yet crops, but does so now ; grew 

towards it; did not formerly ^^^e-feed g consequence of what bo 

carrots and turnips forfeedmg * lays down 

tt&ito. 7»», and h» now fin. Und where for* 
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only grew before ; saya his improvements in the way of throwing small Mi, 
into large ones may be seen by reference to the Ordnance Map. Before thJ 
school was established, knew nothing of patting down green crops properly 
of the qualities of manures ; says that no one in Ballyquiroo knew how to i. 
turnip until the j\Iodel Barm was established, and that the turnips grown for 
merly were not a fourth of what they are now in size. 6 

Michael Barry holds 32 aures; lias learned to till and subsoil; grows nioro 
turnips; ploughs deeper than heretofore; has studied catechisms of agriculture 
from Smith’s advice ; house-feeds with turnips as far as he can in winter- 
purposes to sow rape; never did so before; farms now very differentlv from 
heretofore; positively has clone all this from what he learned at the school farm 
and would expend more capital in improved farming, hut that his means are 
small; thinks that the people from a distance have benefited likewise as 
he has frequently accompanied parties from other parishes to view the Model 
Farm, and as far ns he can form ail opinion, they took valuable hints from 
Smith’s plans of farming; has levelled fences partially; never will take two 
grain crops in succession ; has used guano a good deal ; means to drill potatoes 
for the future ; thinks there is hardly a farmer in the neighbourhood but has 
learned something from the establishment of the school and farm. 

Patrick Maliony is a Poor Law Guardian, a member of Kildorrery Dispensin' 
Committee ; has a shop in Kildorrery, and farms over 150 acres, besides havin'" 
lately taken on lease 1,150 acres of inferior and mountain land; his son was 
trained in the Model Farm, and subsequently at Glasnevin ; declares he would 
not be able to farm so largely without the knowledge obtained from the school 
by himself and son ; states that it was in consequence of the knowledge dis- 
played by his son regarding land and its treatment that he obtained the lease of 
the 1,150 acres; says that before the establishment of the school there was little 
sign of green cropping, only a few turnips, and no carrots or mangels among the 
farmers; has levelled fences a good deal; house-feeds in winter, and will do so 
in summer also, for the future, ns his son -will superintend the farming business; 
has found the improved system very profitable; knows that many fanners came 
from a distance to see Smith, and is sure that they adopted plans similar to what 
they saw; knows that the neighbours take advice from Smith; says that the 
boys of the industrial class spread a variety of information through the neigh- 
bourhood, being able to teach their parents the method of dibbling in seeds and 
drilling, tending stalled cattle, dc. ; has put his potatoes in drills this year; 
never had carrots until this year. 

I have now laid before you the testimonials of gentlemen well acquainted 
with scientific and practical agriculture, as to the great advantages which have 
accrued to the neighbourhood in general from the Farrahy Model Farm, and I 
have also given you, in their own language, the statements which the farmers 
themselves gave me respecting the benefits which they have received. I can 
only add, that this district, since my first acquaintance with it, has become 
more orderly and quiet. 1 see fewer drunken people on the roads than when I 
first resided here — agrarian disturbances are unknown, and rents are not in 
arrear— there are no religious animosities, to the best of iny belief. I will now 
give you an account of the agricultural pupils who have been under my eogui- 
zance since the date of my arrival at Farrahy in 1851, to the present period. 
These pupils have been in all fifteen — of whom eleven were Homan Catholics, aud 
lour members of the Established Church. Of those six have concluded their 
training both at Farrahy and Glasnevin ; one is awaiting his summons to 
Glasnevin, having terminated his year at Farrahy ; four arc at present in training 
at Glasnevin. and four are at the Model Farm at Farrahy, lean conscientiously 
state that all the fifteen gave complete satisfaction to Mr. Smith and myself 
during their residence at Farrahy, and 1 believe that the conduct of all who 
went to Glasnevin, with but one single exception, was creditable there also. 
It gives me pleasure to be able to state that those who have already terminated 
their connexion as pupils with Farrahy and Glasnevin are in a fair way to display 
the result of their training. One, Samuel Bell, is now the Board’s agriculturist 
at D unman way, and, from what I observed of him in an interview I had with 
mm last year, I have no apprehension that be will ever reflect discredit upon 
"l® National System. The next in my list, Adam Boche, when leaving the 
A ,. tltut ion, became steward to the late lamented Earl ot Listowel, 
and had m charge about 500 acres of land. He is now farming on his own 
account 70 acres. The third, Thomas Maguer, is now managing his fathers 
farm, containing 30 acres ; and is about to become a land-steward. The 
fourth, Jolm Alabony, is now in charge of 150 acres of land belonging to 
ms father, . and by his good conduct and skill has been the means of his 
father getting on lease for ever 1,150 acres of mountain and inferior land, of 
winch he hopes gradually to reclaim a large portion. 

I he remaining two are managing, I belie ve with satisfaction, for their parent!, 
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nnfit tliev obtain situations. With regard to tlie other nine who have not yet Affesdix L 

L . ;T„: r „ mirS n 0 f training, I do not feel it necessary to say more; but I 

SimSX'the Suing both at Farrahy and oLuevin seems to he Iggf 

Vli y V have* received ' applications from very distant quarters for admission of Sehcois. 
pupils, in one instance from Dublin, and there are many more candidates than Dr KM M 
A "aim the class of persons who are anxious to gam admittance are 
T ..11 that there can he no doubt but tiiat the training must be ready valuable 
a d effective. Thus, large farmers seek to gain for tlieir sons a higher agrieui- 
't a knowledge than they could get at home, and tile laud stewards ot noble- 
men ami gentlemen of large estates seem to think tne i scientific .and practical 
jXrmation to be hud at the Board’s establishments of mater value than the 
extensive practical training which is afforded at tile great farms ot the landed 

'“‘mare a'™™ how highly labour has rated in the market of late years, and 
therefore iticbre how thorough must have been the confidence telt In paicnt> 
hnhe efficient of ti.o agricultural training, when they gave up the protits ot 
their sons’ labour for three years, and in most cases paid a small premium 
besides at entrance. And what greater prod, or one more tangible, as ar as 
;Srds this district, can there be of the real benefit derived from agneu t .ml 
training institutions than the tact that such persons ns the Lari ot Ltstowd, 

T ori Doneraiic, Richard Longfield, of Longuevil e, jl ; , hare recommended 
,“k stewards’ sons to become pupils in the Farrahy Model School , m order to 
•lcuuire there, and subsequently on ail enlarged scale at Ulasnevui. that knoiv- 
Srfthe agricultural sciences which no private farming, however extensive- 
mi demesne of the nobleman, however magnificent, can supply. I do, thcretore , 
eons™? model agricultural schools to be of very great beuoflt to the country at 
lar"C and. as far as concerns the Model Agricultural School of I arrahj . X hog 
to state” tin hesitatinglv, that the gentry of the neigh ihourhood bear witness to 
its b n ne'ticial effects on the surrounding farms— that the farmers themselves arc 
load i^ita praise and that the success of the pupil department has been demon- 

strated satisfactorily by the subsequent success In hie ot those : who have left, 
and the station and conduct of those remaining m the institution. 

I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

W. Maziere Bbadv, A. 31., 

Rector of Farrahy, and Chaplain to liis Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick, &c., &c. 



Larne Model Agricultural School, County Antrim. 

Kilwaughter Rectory , 

Larne, County Antrim. 

Dear Sib, 

With reference to tout circular of the 3rd instant requesting inlonmhon as 
to the working of the Larne National Agricultural School, and whether it has 
anv effect in promoting agricultural improvement “ 

1 ,,.:, to eav that I am of opinion, that very great pubLe advantages liave already 
"eerued from the annexing of ail agrienlmral department to several ot the 
SdKn Ireland: and as regards the Larne »»>^aArfwh^ 
I am manager, it will be seen, by the annexed return, t '^t several 
who were educated hero, are now acting in the capacity ot land stcwa.il. , or 

the foundation of improved and correct practice, and of the nmih to be dc lrul 
industrial habits of the people. ...... . „ + > t; n edom has im- 
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country, and thereby making no mean return for the outlay of the Dublin 
money, which has been entrusted to them by Parliament. * y uc 

I sincerely wish that the combined system of literary aud agricultural 
education in our National Schools was more widely diffused than it is at ure 
sent, convinced as I am that the prosperity of Ireland, and the true interest 
and happiness of her rural population, would be promoted by it. 

It is almost unnecessary to remind you, that the Larne National Agricultural 
School, solved the problem of the practicability of carrying out a system of scien- 
tific and practical instruction in agriculture, in combination with ordinary- 
literary training. ‘-It was from this establishment," I quote from Colman’s 
European Agriculture, p. 216, “that a detachment of five pupils was sent for 
examination to the great meeting of the Agricultural Society of Scotland, the 
last autumn (1845k where their attainments created a great sensation, and'pro- 
duced an impression on the subject of the importance of agricultural education 
which is likely to lead to the adoption of some universal system on the subject: 
I shall transcribe the account given of the occasion — 

“Five boys from the school at Larne were introduced to the meeting, headed 
by their teacher. They seemed to belong to the better class of peasantry, being 
clad in homely garbs; ancl they appeared to he from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. They were examined, in the first instance, by the Inspector of Schools, 
in grammar, geography, and arithmetic, and scarcely a single question did they 
fail to answer correctly. They were then examined by an Agricultural Pro- 
fessor, in the scientific branches, and by two practical farmers in the practical 
departments of agriculture. Their acquaintance with these was alike delightful 
and astonishing. They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil and the 
effect of manures, the land best fitted for green crops, the different kinds of 
grain, the dairy, and the system of rotation of crops. Many of these answers 
required considerable exercise of reflection ; and as previous concert between 
them and the gentlemen who examined them was out of the question, their 
acquirements seemed to take the meeting by surprise, at the same time that 
it afforded it the utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much could be done by a 
proper system of training.” 

And in the report of the Devon Commission on the occupation of land in 
Ireland the following appears — 

“ The Committee on Agricultural Education, appointed at the meeting of the 
Highland Society in Glasgow, in reference to the high testimonial transmitted 
to Dr. Kirkpatrick, thus express themselves. We cannot but attach value to 
this document, on account of the opinion it expresses of so, many experienced 
and intelligent persons, as to its being practicable to impart to young boys much 
agricultural instruction, which may he useful to them in afterlife ; as to its 
being practicable to impart it in the existing school, and without interfering in 
the course of education there ; and as to its being desirable to introduce such 
instruction into the parish and other elementary schools in Scotland.” 

The following shows the destination of hoys educated at the Larne School, 
since 1848 — 

14 were taken to Glasnevin Model Farm. 

14 were appointed Teachers of National Schools. 

23 entered shops and trades. 

4 went to College. 

9 emigrated. 

29 were apprenticed to sea. 

At present the following important situations are filled by young men who 
were educated at the Larne School — 

Agriculturist to the Munster Model Farm, Cork. 

Agriculturist to the Bailieborough Model Farm, Cavan. 

Agriculturist to the Lismore Union, Waterford. 

Agriculturist to the Clonmel Union, Tipperary. 

Agriculturist and Schoolmaster to the Piltown Agricultural School, Kilkenny. 

Agriculturist and Schoolmaster to the Belfast Union. 

Assistant Chemist and Secretary to the Chemico- Agricultural Society of 
Ulster. 

The fact of twenty-nine hoys having been apprenticed as sailors, arose from the 
circumstance of their having been instructed in navigation ; which affords a proof 
of the advantages resulting from an education of a special character, and thus, as 
in the case of agricultural training, enabling young men to enter upon useful 
and important pursuits with a well-grounded hope of advancing their position 
in life. 
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other 

department 



t mir state, that several persons, opposed to the National System on 
grounds, have sent young men to he instructed in the agricultural depar 
of the Larne National School. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Charles Ward, Rector of Kilwaughter. 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
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Athy IIosel AenicnMOBAi, Scsooi,, County Kildare. 



Athy. 



We the undersigned, are of opinion that to no awav with the Agricultural 
ncinai'tment of the system of National Education would be a serious nu-take, 

„ would not only render the system less complete, hut would abolish one 
t’re best agencies for developing the resources ot our country, which are chiefly 
, m-ipnltural character. Besides, it wouid be to deprive the people ot that 
vhidi thev anprove of, for, of the two departments of National Education, the 
agricultural has had to encounter less opposition than the literary. f 

" s r , r i, fJ * thv Institution the attendance at the literary scuools was »'i ' 
’on- time inconsiderable, whilst that at the agricultural classes was encouraging 
from the outset and so continues : there being always, we believe, mure applua- 
tions for interif ’'vacandes than it is possible for the Commissioners to entertain. 
The hoys educated at this establishment have, we unuerstand, been sougiit a iter, 

ment of the Atliv Model Schools are etaciently discharged. The asricu tun . 

much at heart to entertain the idea ot abol^mg mstitntiona m mch 

adau+ed to the country— tnat have pro\ ed so profitable ana are 
high estimation by the people, for whose benefit they were designed. 



Frederick S. Trench, Clerk. 

Henry F. Macdonald, Clerk. 
MichaelD oskb, m.p.. Queen 1 sConnty. 
Martin Kavanaqh, Chairman t.c., 
Athy. 

Mark. Cross, t.c., Athy. 

B. L. Lefroy, j.p. 

Patrick Comm lns, t.c. 

P. L. Doran. 



Hugh Maguire, p.l.g. 

Alfred Haughton. 

Thomas Greened. 

James Butler. 

Thomas Jameson. Clerk. 

! John Hall, Presbyterian Minister. 
James Grace, p.l.g. 
i Thomas Fitzgerald, j.p. 



Ballyoarby Oedinaby Agrictlthbai Scbooi, Connty Antrim. 

Carrickfergus. 

the patronage ot 1). S. lver ’ . tiU the num ber on the roll 
gressively increasing m numbers and L m ^ ^ during the 
has reached upwards of 100, and _the aver g children of all religious 

last month was ninety-nine. In this s ehoo • , . n ,u e sev eral sects exist, 

denominations in the parish.in the projW n different ministers 

and also a hearty concurrence and unanimity a^ng^tne^ ha& bcen useful 

Who have congregations 1 J the Lffi h ; o ^e whomads the successive reports can 
“nb“ % the children examined can te.tify to «M> 
acquirements in the agricultural department*. 
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That this department has not interfered with the literary mar be nmvea 1 
tlie following analysis of the destination of a large portion of the mini k- by 

An account of the destination of 88 boys educated in Ballvcarrv Acn.;7“u , 

National School, from May 1 st, 18o0 nycaxry A ^altural 



Dr. Kirkpatrick. 



8 boys have qualified and entered shops. 

21 appointed to different trades. 

0 became Monitors or Assistant Teachers. 
5 Teachers of National Schools. 

7 clerks. 

3 shopmen in Baltimore. 

3 qualified for Queen’s College. 

22 entered public works. 

2 went to sea. 

13 left capable of managing farms. 



how by observing the proportions of the above, for whose adopted eour-e at 
life a literary education was necessary, one could not conclude that thcacricid 
tural teaching interfered with the literary department ; and I will "„S 
my own testimony and belief that if the pupils were selected from each of the 
surrounding ordinary National Schools, none of them could compete with the 
pupils of the Ballycatry School in literary acquirements. In feet, theBaUraS 
School is becoming the nursery for teachers for the surrounding district, andhi 
one case a pupil from it was elected Master of a Church Education School X 
because he was the best qualified that could be procured 1 ^ y 

fJl^n t j! eref0re ’ ‘5** induce the Legislature in any way to inter. 

Schools^ thE present efficlenc 7 a ' ld prosperity of the Agricultnral National 



I am, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. T. Payne, 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick. TiMU ' ° f T “*‘“ onm 



Sin, 



Dkomisein Model Agbicdlteral School, County Louth, 

Dromiskiu. 



.JS trr- ahmt working of the Dromiskiu National 

Agncultuial School, of w Inch I am manager, I have much pleasure in statin? 

to * fiive ® nti * e satisfaction, not only to me, but also to even 
lC i!° US farm ? r m , the surrounding district. The combination of the 
literary with the agricultural department contributes in a wonderful degree to 
?‘ “ d Wlt -, 1 accur!lte information, and prepares the hands and improves the 
taste of the pupils for the skilful and profitable cultivation of the farms of which 
m ajr t have the management. There are at present in the Albert 

iUSmSS ln s^on, two young lads who were educated in the Dromiskiu 
National School, who have displayed at every examination they 
env ent such accurate information both on the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture, as to convince me, and every one who witnessed their examination, of the 
beneficial, results of the combined system of literary and practical 
* ' u . training. I feel confident that the Government, by continuing and 
| ucl a s 7 stem ’ would confer on the people of this country, and 
on the small farmers in particular, a very great and lasting favour. 

Your obedient servant, 

fPL nmo „ v . , . . , Thomas Callan, p.f. 

Ihomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d. 



Gloitnqakkagh Model Agbioultoeal School, County Waterford. 

Dear Sir, Lianore Castle. 



Glmitirniw.{sM y ?- Ur ™ c “ Iar : requesting my opinion regarding the working of 
lied with it-o 7 atl ?. na * School, I beg to say that I have every reason to be satis- 
arraiiwmPnt^ er f 10n T aS far ifc S on e, but it is so short a time since the 
uart ol' snohVtifff l JU P lls ( iu m y judgment by far the most important 

from exT>Pripn ^ stitutions) have been completed, that I am unable to speak much 

nom experience as to the results. . 
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I have no doubt, however, that the previous limited operations of the school, Appendix I. 
as an ordinary agricultural one. have not been without benefit to the surround- 
in" district, particularly in improving the cultivation of green crops. And I . P? r “ f J n 
coufidentlv anticipate much advantage from the education of lads boarding at of”". 11 

the school, and the working of the farm on a Tegular system by them under the ’ 

teacher's management. , , , Dr.Kirkmtrlck. 

As this establishment has not yet been a year m operation, none ot the huts 
have been sent to the Albert Institution. 

I remain, dear Sir. vours very faithfully, 
ft F. F.. Curry. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq.*M.i>. 



Killinagh National Agricultural School, County Roscommon. 

Sin, 

In reply to your letter relative to the working of the Killinagh Agricultural 
School I have to state that I have reason to be very well satisfied with the 
manner in which the school is conducted, and the proficiency shown by the 
hovs in both the theory and practice of agriculture. Our school lias been so 
recently established, that I cannot as yet give any decided opinion with regard 
to its influence on the people in the locality. A very great improvement was 
manifested last vear among the small farmers in the quality and management 
of green crops. * I saw some beautiful crops of mangels, turnips, and clover, 
which were grown in the immediate vicinity of the school. 

\s I give small premiums for these crops, the tenants are induced to make 
greater exertions ; hut I attribute the improved culture chiefly to the example 
shown on the Model Farm, where the green crops have always been excellent. 
As our farm buildings are now nearly completed, the people will diave an oppor- 
tunity of observing the system of house-feeding of cattle, and the economizing 
til’ manure, which I consider to be the most important part, as it is the great 
desideratum in agricultural education in Ireland. In a country occupied by 
small landholders it is most important that they dluuM learn, actual expc- 
rience, the advantage iu a small farm of housing the cattle and thus obtaining 
a supply of valuable manure. ... . 

The Irish arc very ignorant in the essential principles of agriculture : they 
allow their small fields' to be trodden down by eattle, and their manure heap 
generally consists of a little straw thrown out to rot upon the road. Lntil the} 
acquire a more practical knowledge of the praranles of agriculture, 
management of small farms, there will be no decided improvement n their ^con- 
dition. It is in order to effect this object that I consider the opicultural - chMls 
are particularly valuable. In fact, in a country like Ireland, the science mid 
practice of agriculture should form an indispensable part of our 
system. The boys should be instructed m that profession which .will to 
their business in ifterllfe. The great majority of boys in our schools will 1 ere- 
after become the owners or occupiers of small farms. Oxa central _ 
practical education should be based upon the actual condition and requiremrats 
of the people. It is for that reason that I attach more i importance to our small 
ordinary and model agricultural schools, when well conducted, than to tht larger 
an*:l more expensive establishments. 0 vnmnifl a 

In the former, the people have placed before them eyes the example of a 
svstem adapted to their own condition and resomces. Althou 0 b it 1 . wy 
desirable to train up a certain number of the best qaahSwl as Steves, gar 
deners, etc , vet I think when good can be eileetecl among the mass or tae 
people by establishing small agricultural schools and toms “ v^enrn theTOhl- 
the National Schools throughout the country, where the hoys may lear n thejnu- 
eiples of husbandry on a small scale, I am convinced ‘tatflmiunij, 
will evidence by their superior habits and practice the utilit. 1 

‘however, one defect in the svstem 

tural instruction as established by the National Board, small model 

experience to be productive of bad results. In the ordinary . ' , , ^ 

agricultural schools, the management of both the hfceijgr andra 
cation is vested in one individual, who receives an addit : S an d 
rist. The consequences are, that neither department: is 

the teacher, according to his peculiar taste or will, toII hraru-hes of educa- 
ting and attention to either the literacy or the conduct the 

tion. He cannot possibly superintend both departments so , conduct tne 
business with satisfaction to himself or his employers, th ‘T 
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superintendence of his labourers must be extracted from the period during whioh 
lie is expected to attend in the school, and vice versa ; I think that it is on account 
of this that the people are rather opposed to the agricultural schools as t! ev 
find that it interferes with the literary education, to which tliev attach more m 
portance. “ 

In consequence of my representations, the Commissioners effected a change in 
the system of the Killinngh School, which I think will prove satisfactory, and 
if generally adopted, might secure much better results at a little additional 
expense. 

The plan I have suggested is, that instead of granting an additional sum to 
the master, the Board should allow a small salary, say £l 0 in the common aim- 
cultural, and £ lb in the model schools, for an assistant, who should he under the 
master and might work on the farm with the agricultural class. Thus, I con- 
sider, that at the additional cost of £5 the efficiency of the school would be much 
increased, and any objections which may now exist regarding the combined 
system of instruction would be removed. I consider this a very serious matter, 
as the concentration of the two duties in one person is likely to injure the prac- 
tical working of a system which is undoubtedly well devised for the future im- 
provement of the people. 

One of our pupils was trained for a short time at the Albert Institution, he 
has acted lately as an assistant master, and has given great satisfaction. 



I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 



To Dr. Kirkpatrick, &c., &e. 



C. Trench. 



Woodstock Model Agricultural School, County Kilkenny. 

Inistioge. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 13tli instant, requesting a report of the Wood- 
Btoek Model Agricultural School, I have to say, that I consider the establish- 
ment of a farm, and the instruction imparted thereon, in connexion with the 
literary school, to be of great use to the surrounding district. Half an hour of 
agricultural instruction in' the school, and an hour on the farm, are given every 
day, when weather permits ; and as the ground (eight acres) is kept in regular 
rotation, very clean, and, I believe, farmed with good profit, I cannot under- 
stand how possibly the cliildren can avoid receiving-benefit from such a course 
of instruction. There is but one young man educated at this school who has been 
trained at Glasnevin, and from what I can learn, he has received an education 
in every point of view, very far superior to what he could have obtained were 
suoh institutions not in existence. 

Yours most respectfully, 

Alex. Hamilton. 

T. Kirkpatrick, Esq.. 



(xl and ore Model Agricultural School, County Cork. 

Glandore House, Rosscarbery. 

Sir, 

Referring to your circular, it affords me pleasure to bear testimony to the 
satisfactory results which have attended the management of the Model Farm 
here. To the improved system observed in its cultivation can be traced general 
improvement of a practical nature in a district hitherto remarkable for its back- 
wardness in agriculture. The introduction and increase of green crops afford 
strong evidence of the benefit it has conferred, and the anxiety evinced, by the 
iarmers of the district to obtain information, leads me to look forward to further 
improvement. There have been two pupils (now at Glasnevin) trained here, 
and another has been lately received as a free boarder. I beg, in conclusion, 
to express my high opinion of the intelligence and efficiency of the agricul- 
tunst, Mr. Delany. He has evinced great skill in the improvements effected in 
the farm, and his attention in affording instruction to the pupils merits my most 
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fovnnrable opinion. Men, such as he is universally admitted to he, combining Appendix I. 
nraetical knowledge with general information, must succeed in effecting good, 
and ultimately removing the groundless objections which, I am sorry to per- '.i^, 
eei ve, vour truly useful system of agricultural training has met from sources, “ 

prejudiced as they are ignorant of its practical benefits to society. 

Wishing it every success, I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Br-Kirkyatrick. 

° " W. F. J. Bamt. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., x.s. 

Castleiiacket Model Agricultubal School, County Galway. 

Castleiiacket, Tuam. 

My Dear Sir, 

Absence from home prevented my sooner replying to your circular of the 3rd 
instant. Considering all the circumstances connected with the Castleliacket 
National Agricultural School, its position, the attendance, the money, labour, 
and attention bestowed upon it, I think the results of the working of it are 
satisfactory. Before the establishment of the school as an agricultural one, I 
hid taken great pains to encourage agricultural improvement m the district. I 
thffSto am unable exactly to trace its result, but I have no 
it has materially assisted to increase and encourage the impro^ system of 
agriculture, which we now see rapidly extending itself. As in ever> thing of the 
llnd, I mvself committed some error, and had I to commence again, I feel I could 
make it much more satisfactory. Except where there are two teachers, a hterar 
and an agricultural one, great care ought, in my opinion, be t.iKen to limit the 
size of the farm, and to pay particular attention to gardening. , , 

Witli respect to the pupils educated at my school, only one was trained at the 
IMS andV is, I understand, “fR ^ '"^“me “ 
snvnli ration for others, but they did not happen to be admitted in time. 

U a monitor a Natiouil Schoolnear here, twenty or thirty are emp oyed 
on their fathers' holdings, and six are employed in shops and merchants stores- 
MlasfarasX tinlearn. are conducting themselves well. I regret I cannot 
Re volt fuller SfoSiih on some points, but I trust the little I have stated 

may be satisfactory. j youra faithfully, 

DEXIS IvIHWAX. 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick, &c. ifcc. 

Salltbank Model Agbiccltubal School, County Clare. 

Limerick. 

In consequence of my absence from home for some week& I was^ 
until the present time to reply to yourfavourof County Clare, has[ 

to state, that the National Agricultural Schcm oi ba ^^ljha^, " * 

since its establishment, been of much advantage to - commenced his 

is now eight years since the master of the scoooh J ar ’ m _ b , Iotation 0 £ 

labours ; and such have been the effects of the s - turnips, clover, 

crops, &c„ no farmer in the locality ,s now without h s plo^f turmp^emver 
rye grass, &c. There is also more attention paid i to • wto feeuing “ 
to the cultivation and preservation of manure,^ testified their approval 

of the^fm^rov^ra^mid^succeM of 1 ^ gritted m^hVAUxirt Insfitutiom 

fstiWo^rifafk %- 

the last two or three years. olK dient servant, 

Edward Bernard. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d. 

Baihebobough Model Ageicultobal School, County Cavan. 

Bailieborougn. 

In reply to yonr letter of the6t! arScSturai depirtmm° fn connexion with 

sider the establishment of a &rm and apicut^^P^ I believe the greatest 

the literary school, • great boon to this neighbourhood, r »» 
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benefit observable from it is after the young men who have been educated here 
return from school. The manner in which they work the land belonging to their 
friends goes farther to improve the cultivation of the country than even the 
Model Farm does. 

There are very few (if any) of the young lads in this locality who went from 
this to the Albert Establishment. I believe the greater number of them got 
schools, and situations as gentlemen's stewards. 

If there is any other point you require my opinion on, I will be happy to let 
you have it. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Chamber*. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d. 



Ballinakill Model Agricultural School, County Galway. 

Marble Hill, Loughrea. 
Sir, 

In reply to your circular of the 3rd instant, requesting my opinion of the 
working of the Ballinakill Model Agricultural National School, of which I am 
the manager, I beg to state that the establishment of the agricultural in connexion 
with the literary department, has had a most satisfactory effect, and proved 
highly beneficial to the farming classes in the surrounding district. I have closely 
watched the steady progress in improved cultivation in this locality, during the 
past twelve years, and I can bear due testimony to the benefits derived by the 
growing population, from the instructions imparted to them, both in the school 
and on the Model Farm. Had this district been deprived of the advantages of 
having such an institution, the produce raised would be much les9 in quantity, 
as well as inferior in quality. As regards the boys who were educated at this 
school, I wish to remark that until the present year the accommodation 
necessary l'or boarding pupils was limited. Five boarders have been educated 
during toe past six years, one of whom entered the parent institution, Glasnevin, 
one emigrated, another embarked in mercantile business, and two have been 
conducting farms for their parents, 

I wish further to remark, that the moral, social, and industrial condition of 
this country has been much benefited already by the system of agricultural and 
literary instruction afforded by the State ; hut how much more will the country 
be improved when the youth who are now scientifically instructed become 
occupiers of the soil themselves. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, &c., &c. 

Edward Howe Bcb ke. 

To Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., &c. 



Markethill Model Aorioultdral School, County Armagh. 
Sir, Markethill. 



In answer to your circular of the 3rd instant, I beg to state that the Market- 
lull Agricultural National School was opened in the month of March, 1844, for 
the purpose of imparting a combined literary and agricultural education to the 
children of the peasantry of the surrounding- neighbourhood. 

This combined education was not confined to this immediate district; but 
pupils from various counties in Ireland obtained admission into the institution, 
as agricultural boarders, and from its commencement, now a space of twelve 
years, the system has been found to work satisfactorily. 

The small farmers of the immediate neighbourhood must have derived a large 
amount of useful information from witnessing the system of improved manage- 
ment exemplified on the farm, especially the proportionately large number of 
stock profitably kept, the mode of accumulating and preserving manures, and the 
consequent increase of agricultural produce yearly realized. It has not been 
found that the system of imparting agricultural knowledge in the school-room 
has, in any way, interfered with the literary progress of the children, as may 
be seen by a reference to the remarks made occasionally by visitors on the pro- 
ficiency of the school. 

I have not been furnished with an account of the destination of the pupils of 
the school, who were admitted into the Albert Institution, so that I cannot 
give any information respecting their progress. 



I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Joseph M‘Kee. 



Dr. Kirkpatrick, Albert Institution. 
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Cahiesheskis Model Agkicuitdeai School, County Clare. Appendix I. 

Olil Cluirch, Limerick. I. Reports ca 
My Dear Sir, ' Ajk-altura 1 

The Cahiraherkin National Agricultural School labours under so many dis- 
advantages that I may nut be able to give you as satisfactory an account as others, D r ^irHatrid 
no doubt, can do of their schools. The contribution from the Board is, how- 
ever, but little, in addition to the usual salary. 

Placed in the centre of a mountain country, on :i very poor soil, at a consi- 
derable elevation above the sea, and at a short distance from it ; remote from any 
town : having no persons of a superior class of education or habits living near it, 
whose advice or example might stimulate or encourage exertion, I am never- 
theless satisfied that it is of benefit to the surrounding district. 

The cultivation of green crops has, in a great degree, been experimental, 
and yet many grown upon the farm would have done credit to much better cir- 
cumstanced land. . , „ . 

The system of indoor feeding of cattle has been euectuady earned out : and 
from a piece of ground, from which any of the neighbouring fanners could not 
have fed more than one cow, three cows, a horse, and some young stock are 
constantly maintained 



constantly maintained. . „ . . 

Six boys have passed from this school into Glasnevm, three ot whom are there 
at present, and the other three have completed their course. One ot toe latter 
attained the highest place at a public examination, and is now at work on a 
’■ farm of land. The second entered the corps of Sappers and miners, and 
iiird is residing with and assisting his father on his farm, 
the boys that have been employed in the. industrial class on the school 
two or three are schoolmasters in the neighbourhna 1 ; some nan e emt- 
d ; but most ot‘ them are with their parents on their farms. 

At ,e other boys attending the agricultural class have been very unwilling 
to work upon the land, and I have not required them to do so ; but mar. v 
of them have acquired considerable proficiency in tne. theoretical^ 




farmers, without asking assistance from any person. , ., 

The situation is so remote that I am not able to attena to the uetmb, or 

afford that constant supervision which I would yisli to do. The .choolmststei 

is, therefore, necessarily left alone to contend with many dilhcultios ana pre- 

^I^shmild very much regret to see the system of practical instruction in agri- 
culture abandoned while so much remains to he done. , , _ 

In the district surrounding Cahirsherkin School there is abundance of la our, 
and a considerable hoarded capital among the tenantry, with land 0 JP“‘ h ot 
returning largely anv outlay made upon it. There has been TO want of tenure 
for. until lately, most of it has been held under old leases. But » hat ,s required 
is skill, to make the best use of the advantages with which they are .ur 

’Tfeto be regretted that so many of the young men educated for agricultural 




that their sons who are to succeed to their fut. ..*•=»»— ---- f - : 1in „ r r 

education, instead of looking to it, as they now do, as a means cf providing tor 
some of the younger sons. 

I ran, my dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

Robert O'Brien. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq. 



Piltows Model Agricultural School, County Kilkenny. 

Ballyne. 

My Dear Sir, . . _ 

There can be no doubt of the improvement in 
in this locality : hut where so many agencies are « work tu ■- ” * 

easy to ascertain how much of the credit a «t»nlmt«lite to iffutot^JTO 
Model School iu I’iltow, n. The school and farm are, } 1 ' ^ ’ 

vox,, n. 
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conducted by Mr. Cunningham ; Imt on looking over the rolls I do not find that 
any boy educated there has since had the opportunity of distinguisliing him-clf 
by the management of a farm. This partly arises from the short time the 
school has been in operation under the Board, and partly from the circumstances 
of the children, the larger proportion of whom are the sons of labourers or 
tradespeople. I find, however, that the boys of the industrial class are verv much 
sought after as farm labourers, which circumstance causes them often to leave 
school earlier than is desirable ; and some of them are frequently employed hr 
the farmers for a time at this season, to assist in sowing green crops, ‘it has 
become a common practice for farmers from some distance to visit the school- 
farm, and make inquiries of the master, who has, in that way, been successful 
in removing a good deal of prejudice, especially on the subject of ground bones 
and clover. 

The young man who was trained at Glasnevin is now managing his father’s 
farm near here, and lias very much improved it, both by introducing better 
methods of cultivation, and by erecting some very well-designed farm building;. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick. John Elacket. 



Derrycastle Model Agricultural School, County Tipperary. 

Derrycastle. 

Dear Sir, 

It affords me much pleasure to state, that the Model Barm on my estate has 
been productive of great advantages in the neighbourhood. The improved sys- 
tem of agriculture introduced there, has been followed as far as the tenants liail 
means, and already the greatly improved state of the surrounding farms cannot but 
attract attention. ' One of the pupils who was educated at the Derrycastle School, 
and who was subsequently trained at the Albert Institution, has been engaged 
as a land steward, and is giving great satisfaction to his employer. I think 
that the country would be much benefited if the agricultural schools and model 
farms were more generally extended throughout the country. 



Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 



Dr. Kirkpatrick, Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 



E RAN CIS SPAIGHT. 



Coknafulla Ordinary Agricultural School, Comity Eoscommon. 

Kilduff, Tullamore. 

Sin, 

I can speak very decidedly, from my own experience, of the vital import- 
ance of National agricultural schools, in promoting intelligence and industry, 
and their almost invariable attendants — prosperity and tranquillity in their 
vicinity — and I have no hesitation in saying, that a true regard to the best inter- 
ests of Ireland would suggest the extension of the agricultural branch of the 
system of National Education. 

Before the establishment of the National Agricultural School at Cornafulla, 
the most unremitting and zealous exertions were made continuously, for upwards 
of twenty years, to introduce an improved system of husbandry by every arti- 
ficial stimulus (apart from instruction), even to the extent of exempting laud 
under valuable green crops from rent— all without success ; but now Ifihd, 
from tin? admirable training, and still more from the eloquent example of the 
agricultural teacher, Mr. Burney, every landholder in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood voluntarily cultivates green crops, solely influenced by the proved 
advantages thus manifested of an improved system ; and besides, the district 
has become as exempt from the perpetration "of grave crimes as it bad been 
previously the contrary. The cavils against the encouragement by the State, 
of improved agricultural training in Ireland, is one of the many proots of the 
erroneous application of abstract principles to legislation for this country. 

Had not our industrial intelligence and prosperity been long repressed by legis- 
lation, there were now no need of compensatory legislative stimulants for their 
promotion. 

I am yoilrs trnly, 

John H. Walsh. 

To Dr, Kirkpatrick. 
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Woodstock Model Aokiodlideal School, County Kilkenny. Ararawx I. 

InnUtioge. I, Reports ou 

gin Agricultural 

I take leave to state that I have keen intimately acquainted -with the work- Sc h 0 °ls^ 
tag of the Woodstock National Agricultural School tram its commencement 2)r.AVrJhiafr«i 
m°Deeeuiber, lS.il. 

The school-farm was a piece of poor waste land when it came into the hands 
of the present teacher, but it is now a perfect model of a small holding. 

The school and farm have been, and I am quite certain will continue to be, 
productive of the best possible results to the surrounding district. I have no 
doubt, from the punctual and strict attention of the teachers, Mr. and Mrs. 

Lynch, in their respective departments, of highly beneficial results emanating 
from the establishment. 

I am, &c., &c., 

P. Cariugak. r.p. 

To Dr. Kirkpatrick. 



I regret to say that my anticipations regarding the erection of the 
necessary buildings at the Munster and Kilkenny farms have not been 
realized, and the delays which have arisen have caused much inconve- 
nience, and retarded, or, I should rather say, prevent ed, proper systems of 
cultivation and general management being pursued on tbe forms ; nnd 
consequently tbeir pecuniary returns are by no means so satisfactory 
as they would have been under other more favourable circumstances. 
The agriculturists have been chiefly occupied in effecting necessary 
improvements — as tbe removal of useless fences, cleaning the land, die. 
There is, I am glad to say, reason to believe, that as tbe necessary 
plans have been finally prepared and approved of, the erection of 
tbe buildings will not be much longer delayed. Tbe new buildings at 
Limerick and at Temple Douglas are in a forward state, and tlie 
alterations and additions at the Bath school buildings are m progress 
towards completion. Tbe land which has been rented in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast for the purpose of a Model Farm, in connexion 
with the new Belfast District Model Schools, will require much care and 
attention, as well as a considerable outlay of capital, .to restore it to a 
healthy condition ; bnt I feel perfectly confident that it will soon repay 
all that may be expended upon its improvement. Tbe preparation of 
tbe plans for the requisite farm offices, &'c., is pretty iar advanced ; 
and I hope, in my next Report, to be enabled to state that the build- 
ings are in progress of erection. A Model Agricultural school has 
been established at Esker, in the county of Galway, under the patron- 
age and owing chiefly to the untiring and benevolent exertions of tlie 
Rev. Dr. Smyth. The farm, which is in connexion with the tsker 
National Male School, contains nearly 200 acres of land of varied 
description and quality, and well suited for the purposes of a sclioo 
farm. It has been placed under the management of an intelligent and 
well qualified agriculturist; and I entertain confident hopes i,tbax when 
the land is brought into a proper state of cultivation, and the fonn- 
offices completed, great benefit will be conferred upon the agricultural 
community of its district, as well as the pupils m attendance at the 

Esker National Scliool. „ , , . . , 

The Templemoyle Model Agricultural School, which wim recently 
placed in connexion with the Commissioners of National Education, 
was originated by the members of the North-west of Ireland Fa * 
Society, in the year 1826, when, "at a meeting of that body it was 
considered by many of tbe enlightened members en P a .. . 
much more extensive good would accrue to tbe pu ic, l , i 
to the ordinary means employed for the improvement of agriculture, a 
VOL.II. 2 kl 
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Appendix I. school were established, in which the sons of farmers would receive a 
I on substantially good English education, and. also be instructed in the 

Agricultural scientific and practical knowledge of farming pursuits.” In addition 
Schools. to the liberal subscriptions of the members of the North-west Fannin* 
D r. Kirkpatrick Society, by which the institution was at first established, and continued 
for many .years to be chiefly supported, handsome donations were made 
by the Honourable the Irish Society, the Irish Peasantry Society, tie 
Worshipful Companies of Grocers, Fishmongers, Drapers, Mercers and 
Cloth-workers. 

The Templemoyle Seminary, like the Albert Institution, has called 
forth the warmest encomiums from different writers from every part of 
the world ; it did not escape the discerning eye of the late illustrious 
American, Henry Colman (“ European Agriculture ,” page 203), nor the 
able pen of Miss Martineau ; but the best account of its origin, objects 
and working, is that given by Captain Portlock, r.e. (who was for 
some time a member of the School Committee), in his invaluable work 
“ On the Geology of the Counties of Londonderry , and of Parts of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh In the chapter on Agricultural Schools, 
(page 710), the distinguished author says : — 

“ At a time when the most able chemists and physiologists are endeavouring 
to elucidate the principles of agriculture, the importance of imparting to practical 
men a knowledge which would enable them to co-operate in such researches is 
strongly felt, and hence the growing frequency of agricultural schools. Professor 
Daubeny (Agricultural Journal, voL iii., page UG4) gives a brief account of several 
establishments, both continental and British, in which scientific and practical 
information on agriculture are combined ; but in speaking of Ireland, he cites 
only the Model Farm of the Board of Education, and makes no mention of the 
only distinct agricultural school which, until recently, Ireland possessed. This 
omission will he here supplied by an account of the Templemoyle School, together 
with a brief notice of similar institutions either projected or formed anterior to 
the present increased knowledge of the subject. 

“ Templemoyle Seminary . — Intimately connected with the interests of the 
country is an institution, the object of which is to spread the knowledge of 
agricultural science amongst those whose lives are destined to be passed iu 
the labours of cultivating the land ; inasmuch as it is now universally 
acknowledged, that although the first steps in this, as in every other practical 
art, have been made like those of the infant, by repeated trial and without reflec- 
tion, yet to move forward iu a steady and improving course towards more complex 
and productive results requires that the mind should he called in to compare and 
weigh whnfc lias been done, and to establish, by a union of the results of expe- 
rience with the anticipation of theory, a system equally removed from the first 
crude attempts of uneducated man, and from the mere speculations cf the 
unpractised theorist. The effectual mode of attaining this object is by giving 
scientific instruction to the practical man, and thereby making him acquainted 
not merely with results, but with the causes which have led to them, as lie is 
thus enabled to discover the probable means of diminishing or augmenting their 
influence. For this purpose the Templemoyle School was founded ; the system 
of the. celebrated institution of M. Fellenberg, at Hofiwyl, in the Canton of Berne, 
in Switzerland, having, as far as practicable, been followed in its establishment’’ 

The annual grant which it now receives from the State, through the 
Commissioners of National Education, is enabling the local Committee 
to render their noble establishment still more efficient in promoting the 
agricultural progress of the country; and as the circumstances under 
which the institution was placed in connexion with the Board of 
National Education may prove interesting to the public, I shall allow 
the Committee to enumerate them in their own words : — 

“For nearly twenty years Templemoyle continued to be the only agricultural 
school in Ireland ; and up to May, 1850, had received and educated 802 pupils* 
irom forty-two different counties, embracing England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
showing not only its great utility, but the high public estimation in which it h*s, 
ever since its commencement, been held — the number of pupils at any one tune 
varying from DO to 70, or lire school being generally full. 
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“The original capital subscribed by the shareholders having been almost all Appendix I. 

expended in the necessary building and farming stock, the institution, for the 

iirsT quarter of a century, continued to be self-supporting. I- Reports on 

u phis flourishing condition continued up to the period of the potato failure in Agricultural 
Ireland, shortly pi evious to which time, from the increased number of pupils, and Scho ols. 
the numerous applications for admission, the Committee were obliged to enlarge Kirkvulrich 

the building, in order to provide necessary accommodation : they also, at t.lie * * 

same time, added an hospital, and a residence for the head farmer, which im- 
pr ivemeats absorbed all their available capital. 

“ The effects of the famine years, and the large emigration tlmt followed, began 
to tell rather seriously upon the prosperity of the school. At the same time, the 
increased price of provisions rendered it impossible to maintain and educate 
hoarders at the low price of .£12 to non-subscribers, and ATU to subscribers. 

The Committee were, therefore, not anxious to All up vacancies as they occurred ; 
and at the end of 1831, even with n diminished number of pupils, the establish- 
ment was found to have suffered a severe pecuniary loss. 

« Other and move weighty influences were also at work, destined in due time 
materially to affect such an institution. The National Board of Education had 
been for "some time perfecting the plans of Government for diffusing through 
Ireland industrial and particularly agricultural schools: and these, carried on 
under a plan of almost perfect supervision, aided by Government funds, displayed 
much greater efficiency than could possibly be expected from the management of 
a Committee of country gentlemen, however patriotic and well intentioued. Many 
of the Government schools being also nearer to the homes of those requiring 
instruction, and at the same time offering the attraction of lower terms, and 
greater rewards for merit, naturally drew away many young men who would other- 
wise have been pupils at Templemoyle. 

“The Committee, therefore, considering that this school was founded, not with 
any selfish or exclusive design, but entirely for the benefit of the country, thought 
it wiser, instead of remaining an independent, and what might almost be deemed 
an opposition establishment, to place themselves at once in connexion with the 
National Board of Education, and give the pupils of Templemoyle an opportunity 
of participating in the fostering care of a paternal Government. _ 

A communication was therefore opened with the Commissioners of National 
Education during the last year; and the kind and liberal feeling displayed by 
them in at once receiving this school into connexion with the Board, and endowing 
it with funds to enable it to hold out the same advantages to its pupils as other 
Government schools, giving it the able supervision of the literary and agricultural 
Inspectors of the Board, and yet leaving its sole management, ns previously, in 
its Committee of proprietors, cannot he too highly appreciated by the public. 

“The Committee now turn, with feelings of great satisfaction, and perhaps a 
little honest pride, from a retrospect of the services conferred on society m past 
times by this solitary and unaided institution, to hail the day when the principle 
of moral aud industrial training, on which it has become so universally acknow- 
ledged and adapted, and to rejoice in the more fully developed and extended 
utility to le expected from the school, as forming part oi a great National 



‘ “It will, so long as it stands, bear witness that, at a period when there was 
no Government aid to assist anil encourage those who sought to benefit their 
country by establishing industrial schools, the landed gentry of the North of 
Ireland established, out of their own private funds, and for above a quarter of 
a century, maintained this, the first agricultural school of their country. _ . 

« The ’gentlemen of Ulster were somewhat before the Legislature m their 
perception of the requirements of the age; but the tune having nowomyed 
when their labours are acknowledged aud appreciated by the .lute, their beiiig 
connected with, aided by, and aiding m the National. education of the country, is 
alike honourable to themselves, and to the Commissioners conducting it. 

“ Some of the shareholders of Templemoyle did, it is true, object to connexion 
with the National Board ; they did so, indeed, from purely conscientious motives 
and generously offered again to subscribe if sufficient funds coidd be raised to 
enable it to resume its character of self-maintammg.mdependence The majunty, 
however, decided upon assuming the present position, because the vt-ry fact of 
_ « ’ i rrftva the negative to its capability of 



aud permanently augmented. That the/ were not deceived in their opinion 
the improvement end increased efficiency of the school, even dnrmg the last 
few months, abundantly testify. The m*e»t Committee M, theretore, «th 
confidence, leave it to the public who are the gamers to '*» 
of and appreciate their motives. Indeed it is hoped that many, who at first 
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were opposed to connexion with the National Board. of Education, having 
witnessed the resulting good effects already apparent, will be reconciled to the 
measure.” 

I am liappy to say that both the literary and agricultural depart- 
ments of the Templemoyle Seminary are now in a most efficient state ; 
and in an interview which I lately had with Sir Robert A. Ferguson, 
Bart., m.p., of whom Captain Portlock remarks — “ Whilst the Seminary 
has many warm and active friends, none have more advanced its inter- 
ests, by personal care and anxious zeal,” I was much gratified to find 
that happy results are already emanating from its being placed in 
connexion with the Board. To its excellent Honorary Secretary, Pitt 
Skipton, Esq., much is due for his untiring and valuable labours. The 
Report of tbe able agriculturist, Mr. Campbell, will be found in the 
Appendix, as also the terms of admission of pupils, Ac. 

Ordinary Agricultural Schools.* — Of this class of schools very favour- 
able reports in general continue to be received. The Statistical Table 
gives a satisfactory view of the pecuniary advantages which the 
teachers derive from the farms. In this class of agricultural schools 
the elementary work of agricultural instruction is fostered, and many 
of the young men who distinguish themselves at the Albert Institution 
come through a regular gradation from, 1st, the Ordinary Agricultural 
School; 2nd, the Model Agricultural School, in which they spend a 
year or two as resident agricultural pupils, and finally are admitted 
into the Albert Institution, where they are boarded, lodged, and 
instructed, gratuitously, for the space of two years ; hut during that 
period about two-thirds of their time are devoted to out-door wort, 
and the remainder to ordinary literary and agricultural studies. 

In the training of youths in agricultural pursuits, the teacher him- 
self must set an example of earnest industry ; and it has been pleasing 
to mo to witness many a hard working and intelligent schoolmaster 
putting his shoulder to the work, and thus practically teaching his 
young pupils the use of the spade, shovel, and hoe. Mr. Flynn, 
teacher of the Kildinan Ordinary Agricultural School, depicts his 
stewardship, and then gives a sample of the difficulties which are very 
generally encountered by tbe teachers of agricultural schools ; — 

“I have always,” says Mr. Flynn, “acted in the joint capacity of instructor and 
workman, feeling that it is impossible for any one to direct others properly unless 
he can give an example by talcing part in the several operations of the iann. 
This course is not only necessary as regards the fanner, but ot almost all other 
employments ; and the industrial lessons impressed upon the pupils ot agricul- 
tural schools by precept and example, lay the foundation for greater usefulness 
in afterlife. The difficulties which teachers of agricultural schools, as m my 
case, have to encounter, are but too frequently of a serious character. Then 
lots are very generally cast upon a few acres of either mountain, bog, or lan 
exhausted of its fertile properties by the successive grain cropping ot their 
unskilled, and, too frequently, indolent predecessor; and several years mu?h 
consequently, elapse before the school farm can be made to yield a prolita 
return.” 

The following statement, submitted to me by Mr. Durney, teacher 
of the Cornafulla Ordinary Agricultural School, is illustrative of t ie 
beneficial results arising from the system of agricultural instruction 
carried out by the Commissioners : — 

“ I am happy to state, that several of the boys in tbe agriciiltural class have 
made such proficiency in the knowledge of improved husbandry as to on 
them to introduce and cany out improvements in the holdings ot their pare 
and have thereby removed prejudices of long standing, and demonstrate 
disadvantages of the old methods of culture and cropping. The uoy& 

* In the Appendix will be found “ Directions for obtaining Aid to Ordinary 
Agricultural National Schools. 1 * 
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‘Industrial Class’ have given me much satisfaction during the past year. The Appendix I. 

habits of order, steadiness, and assiduity acquired by them have attracted 

marked attention. One of them went to Englard, and by good conduct, and the I- Reports ou 
knowledge acquired in this school, was enabled to support a widowed mother. ^ | n; .,. lural 

Another was employed as assistant- gardener in a gentleman's garden in this 0G j^ 

parish. I am firmly convinced, that when such classes are properly organized, j)r.Kirh:atrick 
and continue in active operation for a sufficient length of time, the benefits, 
both to the conductors of agricultural schools and to the pupils themselves, will 
be verv great. From the voluntary communications of several parties I am 
enabled to state, that the agricultural improvements introduced, and progressing 
iu this and some of the neighbouring polishes, have been influenced and pro- 
moted by the example presented by my system of farm management. Testimo- 
nials on this head, from resident proprietors, similar to those which accom- 
panied my former reports, could have been procured for the past year, but I con- 
sidered ^unnecessary to extend my report by their insertion.” 



It is very gratifying to find that very many of the school-farms have 
proved instrumental in extending the cultivation of green crops. Iri 
the Report on the Drumkerl Ordinary Agricultural School it is stated, 
that “at the time the school was established, no small farmer within a 
circle of two miles cultivated more than ten or fifteen perches of tur- 
nips, or any other green crop ; but now it has extended to half acres, 
which is attributable to the children who received agricultural instruc- 
tion in the school having induced their parents to grow that excellent 
crop.” 

The following remarks from the Report, on the Feakle Ordinary 
Agricultural School deserves particular attention, as the school-farm 
has attained its present condition under very unfavourable cireuin- 



farmers in ibis locality, many of whom, I am glad to say, am following my example, 
and profiting by the instruction which I am, on all occasions, willing and. ready 
to import to' them. The farm, which contains about five and a-half acres, is now 
capable of supporting three cows, three calves, and two pigs from the produce 
raised upon it, with the addition of about two tons of purchased hay. I had no 
occasion to purchase manure of any kind, having strictly and .diligently adhered 
to the system of plaeiucr an abundance of dried peat mould behind the cows to 
absorb the liquid, which, on being removed to a suitable place, is covered with 
drv earth, peat, or road scrapings. By this means a valuable manure is pre- 
served. which is otherwise too frequently lost, and I thus frequently nave a* 
much manure to spare as gives a top-dressing after the first cutting of clover and 
Italian rve -grass. I have' no hesitation iu asserting that much good ha* been 
effected bv the example set by this small farm. It is a rare 0KmTer.ee to see a 
firmer taking two grain crops in succession oli the same field. \ «re roster, -tsq., 
who visited the school and farm, in June, very kindly presented me with a number 
of valuable farm implements as a mark of his approval of the progress made amce 
liis former visit.” 



Of successful school farming a good illustration .is presented in tho 
ease of the Garryhill Ordinary Agricultural School, ou Lord Hess- 
borough’s estate. The teacher reports : — 

“ The degree of success which has attended mylnbmirs on the school-farm, during 
the past rear, has been a source of ranch gratification. My green crops were most 
luxuriant ; and as regards the success attendant upon ray system of tern nmmge - 
meat, the best evidence I can adduce is the fact, that the judges of tl.e M.e.te 
Farming Society awarded to sic two medals— one for the best managed tann, 
and the other for the best cultivated root crops. The small farmers ..f tins 
Ideality pav particular attention to the coarse of cropping and general manage- 
leant pursued ou die school-tarn ; but the improvement 111 agricultural m.oter.,, 
which is so evident, is promoted in a great degree by the aid fmoriW li.. me Lau 
of Bessborough to hi* tenantry.” 



The following extract, from the Report of the teacher of the Kil- 
linagh Agricultural School, exhibits the good effecta of instruction, and 
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App endi x I. 0 f the paternal care of a proprietor who feels that property has its 
I. Reports on duties as well as its rights: — . 

achools! Ural “ Ifc is P ost gratifying to be enabled to state that the agriculture of this locality 

lias unmistakably improved during the last few years. The cultivation of green 

Dr. Kirkpatrick crops is extending, and more care and attention are bestowed on their culture 
than was heretofore the case. The winter-ploughing anil digging of land arc 
becoming more generally practised, and many of the neighbouring farms are 
beginning to assume a neat and orderly appearance. But the eli'eet produced by 
the example of improved husbandry exhibited on this farm is greatly aided by 
the exertions of the patron, C. French, hist]., to promote the social comfort and 
happiness of his tenantry. His annual supervision of the small farms, together 
with the premiums awarded by him for the best crops, live stock, permanent 
improvements, arc., by exciting emulation, gives a great stimulus to industry and 
agricultural improvement.’’ i 

I could cite numerous other cases to show the creditable position of 
this unpretending class of agricultural schools, but I am anxious to con- 
fine this report within the narrowest possible limits. The sub-agricul- 
tural inspectors and myself have been much pleased with nearly all 
the schools of this class, .and the local managers and patrons in their 
various localities have also expressed themselves in very favourable 
terms as to their efficiency, &i\ 

Workhouse Agricultural Schools. — All who properly estimate the mani- 
fold and paramount advantages of the efficient training — moral, literary, 
and industrial — of the pauper boys in the workhouses of this country, 
must appreciate the efforts which are being made — aud I rejoice to the 
say, successfully made — for rendering them intelligent workmen, and, 
consequently, useful members of society. In those workhouse schools 
which are in connexion with the Board of National Education, and which 
have land attached to them, the heads and hands of the young lads are 
being efficiently educated — the hands to the mechanical art of tillage, and 
the head to the elementary branches of applied science which throw light- 
on the labours of the husbandman. There are numerous instances of 
superior farm servants being turned out from these institutions yearly, 
and the accounts which are received of their after conduct is, in general, 
highly satisfactory. In my tours throughout the country I have been 
very much struck wiili the luxuriance of the crops raised by juvenile 
pauper labour on the little farms attached to the Workhouse National 
Schools. It is, no doubt, true, that the employment of spade labour, 
and an abundance of manure are in favour of the agriculturists who 
have the management of the land- but notwithstanding these favour- 
able circumstances, the results are highly creditable to many of them. 
Mr. P. O’Brien, Agriculturist at the Athy Workhorse, exhibited, at the 
Royal Dublin Society’s Show of Farm Produce, several specimens of 
the crops grown on the farm attached to the workhouse schools, 
which attracted considerable notice; and at the same show, Mr. Casey, 
the. Agriculturist to the Board of Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union, took six prizes ; and his mangolds were amongst the best of 
those contributed by the Royal Dublin Society, to the Christmas Show 
of the London Farmers’ Club. 

The practical results to which I have alluded, as arising from the 
agricultural training in the workhouse schools, is shadowed forth in 
the report of Mr. Bogle, the intelligent master of the Ballymoney 
Workhouse. Mr. Bogle says : — “I have great pleasure in being able to 
state, that the conduct and attention of the boys have been, in general, 
satisfactory; and I am of opinion that the instruction given to them 
during the time they remain in the workhouse, is of great service to 
them in afterlife, as they generally turn out to he good farm servants; 
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an.l the demand for them as such, by the farmers throughout the union, - 

still unabated.” The same is also well shown in the remarks of Mr. r p lCpnrts 0 _ 
Hawkins the late able and intelligent agriculturist at the Enniscorthy Agricultural 
Workhouse. Of juvenile pauper labour, when well directed, Mr, a«*<*b*_ 
Hawkins says : — Lr.Kifhputr.clc 

U After having spent seven rears in the management of this farm, I may ho 
permitted to congratulate myself on having proved to the guardians, rate-payers 
V.,i visitors, the great advantages of pauper labour properly applet, those « tn> 

Uve seen the fam when 1 took charge of it, and who will contractus appearance 

Y’-iili its present state, must acknowledge the iact, that caivlul and niip.-.uV'-> 

^culture is worthy of all the encouragement given by the Ummnssim.ers i of 
Naroiril Education towards its advancement: besides, the great advance 
accruing to the country from the instruction of those poor destitme children 
r/bo could have no other means or opportunity of acquiring it. On the Limis- 
rrfflhv Workhouse School Farm the national system has proved entire > s«ccus»- 
ful- the hoys exhibit such activity and intelligence m doing tliur woik, that 
the' rate-payers and guardians took them out of the workhouse he tore they reached 
the age of fifteen years.” _ 

AUbmi'di a considerable increase in tlio number of Workhouse Na- 
tional Agricultural Schools took place in tl.e course of the year, yet 
it is probable that, owing to tlie gratifying fact of tlie great decrease 
of pauperism, schools of this class will soon become less numerous. 

School Bardens. — In former reports I dwelt upon the nature and 
objects of this class of schools. The Glasnevm National Industrial 
School Gardens continue to be managed with muck care and attention. 

The boys’ allotments, sis in number, are held and cultivated by pupils 
whose conduct and proficiency in their literary studies entitle them 
to this mark of favour. Each boy is charged a rent for his allotment 
which contains about eleven perches, statute measure, and he prov ides 
seeds, plants, and manure ; and the accounts, which arc most accu- 
rately kept, and ns accurately examined, show an average profit of 
rather better than £2 to each boy, for the labour he has expended upon 
the cultivation of his little crops. The garden department of the 
Piltown Model Agricultural School also continues in au efficient state, 
under the fostering care of Lord and lady Bessborough. 

The Loughglyn National School Gardens, in the county Roscommon, 

under tlie peonage of Mr. and Mrs. Strickland promise to be emme^y 
successful in combining practical with scholastic education. Tow^ds 
the close of the year Mr. Baldwin, on my suggei it.on to tb resident 
Commissioner, was sent down to make a special rep t ouirho-lvu 
exhibition of garden produce raised by the pupils of the: Longl glyu 
National School, and I feel that the following extracts fiom h report, 
which appeared in No. X of The Journal or the A her A Uum ” 
cultural Training Institution, will not only be read with much interest 
as regards this particular school, but also as showing, ? ^ 

joint system of in-door literary and out-door p«*t.ca ifA ptnatural 
boy acquires quite as much book knowledge as 1 , con y , j n 

impulse, he was confined for the whole time within lie sc^ and in 
addition, the habit of finding pleasure in profitable ^ 

report is prefaced with the following Recount of fteongm and nature 
of these interesting schools, by C. Strickland, Esq., o 

“‘A few years ago (says Mr. Stri=H“d,.wTitil.g in 
beginning was made by inducing _tbe elder ^ * gu “ mer an d premiums awarded 
their own houses. A least was given to the - those who had kept the 
to those who could show tlie best nosegays, , failure of the potato 

neatest gardens. In the beginning of 184 / , wh^ the *^J* food * r Ul8 
turned all attention to the _ production t of oth gj f Yegettt hles as well as 
people, efforts were made to introduce the cultivation oi ve* 
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Append.* I. flowers, and to enlist the hoys as well os the girls in the work. About «*, 
t n Q +D children ot each sex made an attempt that year : they obtained fmm - 

a pi r , of *“r d near tho honsB - 

sfhoola. supplied to them gratia. The schoolmaster undertook to visit “each «ardm 

penodica 11 )-, far the purpose of superintending the sowing of seeds, M a m 

Dr. Kirkpatrick °* c ® nrse > laded from their utter ignorance of the necessary inode of culthinv »’ 
and from the wet state of the land. Many other crops never came to perfeS 
from pilfering* ; but from fifteen to twenty had something to exhibit at the iS 
vegetable and ttowev show in August. The Mowing ve£, Uk»T“o Ci MW 
were encouraged to by again, and those who succeeded, to make iVesheff 
Seeds were given again at a low place ; they were wasted when given gratis T!» 
girls attended to the flower plots, anrl the hoys to the vegetahle^allotaent' 
Finding it unpoanUe tor the master to attend to all tho applications nu? to 
him bv boys to give instructions at their homes, a piece of ground adjoining the 
school was made into a small garden last year, to be under his care, and rtere 
he could collectively instruct them.’ c e 

“ The number of the boys’ allotments at present is twenty, and of thp 'dlls’ 
flower plots, seven. The majority are in the village of Loughglvn, which isWv 
a few minutes walk from the National School and Model Garden: the avenai* 
distance exceeds an Irish mile. The boys’ allotments contain a seasonable supply 
r..r ai ^ len '’^tables, and are cultivated in a very satisfactory manner. 'iff. 
little flower gardens, which are generally tastefully divided and well cultivated 
contained very good specimens of fuchsias, dahlias, and several other plants to.! 
numerous to particularise. In every instance the parents of those children 
whose allotments I visited, felt a pride in eulogising the manner in which the 
children employ their evenings and mornings; and they subsequently told me of 
the substantial advantages they had conferred upon them. The examnle of the 
young lads has led to an extension of the system, which, under the guidance of the 
teacher, has been found profitable. There is an appearance of comfort and tidi- 
ness about the grown-up boys aud girls which the most casual visitor cannot fail 
to observe. I he industry and thriftiness of the boys have forced themselves 
upon the parents; while the refinement consequent on the care and management 
ot the flowers, together with the instructions afforded to the females l»y Mrs. 
ntnelannd in needlework aud other useful branches of household economy (anti 
winch have proved remunerative), are most prominently seen in and about the 
cottages, into several of which I was invited by both parents aud teacher. I was 
so much struck with the first allotment I visited that I give it a special notice, 
l he boy s garden was in excellent heart, aiul contained large and health? vege- 
tables. I lie system of interlining or double cropping was judiciously adopted; 
and. the parts oil which heavy crops had been removed, stood thrown up into bold 
nnlis lor the winter. The flower garden would do credit to an amateur with 
limited means. I could not help thinking, as I looked tipon the well grown and 
valuable vegetables, and the shruhby fuchsia in the centre of the flower plot, 
winch was surrounded by dahlias, that if our landed proprietors would follow the 
example ot the worthy residents at Loughgiyn, a refined taste would spring art 
™“ the growth oi the rising generation, and their comfort! would bo vastly 
enhanced. * * * 

I accompanied Mrs. and Mr. Strickland and a few visitors to the school* 
house, to examine the specimens of vegetables exhibited. 

The onions were excellent. Several lads showed very fine carrots, parsnips, 
and turnips ; while all had good cabbages, etc. The following is the list of prizes 
1 irst. For the best collection of vegetables — a good garden spade ; awarded 
to Andrew Moran. e 1 

“ or the second best collection of do.— a spade ; Thos. M‘Nulty, jun. 

1 liird — For the third best do. — a hoe ; Daniel O’Connell. 

*• °hrtii. — For the fourth best do. — a rake ; Francis Latierty. 

I he list included, in addition to the above, a pig for the best kept garden; a 
spade lor the second ; and a hoe for the third. 

“ -Hie adjudication of the latter prizes was unavoidably postponed. * * * 

I iolt, as I gazed on the intelligent countenances of those tyro gardeners 
and tamers, that the graceful, unaffected, aud truly philanthropic manner in 
which Mrs. Strickland handed their well- contested awards to the successful exlii- 
bitoivs, must have produced a most salutary effect not only on the recipients, but 
on those also who were unsuccessful. It was calculated to stimulate a desire to 
excel, as well as a spirit of self-reliance ; and at the same time to inculcate the 
important lesson, that industry and skill bring their reward. To use the words 
or Colmau, ‘ they became themselves for the time being; they had a feeling of 
independence which nothing else but a sense of working for themselves can 
give.’ * * * 
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. . in, disinterested inanity has folly convinced nte that these school Appendix I. 
A ra,m X „(■ Inteve-t to the community at large, and that the moat grattlj- - 

?j tf «r annum has been realized on each of several allotments. Ihe thnty & 

l.tv- who cultivate their home allotments are receiving a sound English 

S " i,ti» suimlemented hy a special hind of training, winch combines .an aptitude 21r.Kiripatru:t 
handiness at manual labour, with such ail amount of theoretical instruction 
os will' enable them to understand the lending principles of the art at cnltrae, m»i 
“ ; „ ,1 e income mid comforts of their parents. Each work under the 

10 "2 a „ 4 efficient teacher, Mr. Fallon, on the school garden; while the 
1 mc-r P-'VS as many visits to the home allotments, dining the yeoiy os lie may 
' 1 ill, ,oessarv' He is responsible for the cropping oi those allotments to 
vii- mil Mi Stricliland, and to the Commissioners of National Education It is a 
J1 t bmilic'iiit fact, too, in connexion with this school, that all the boys attending 
• ?,vfS itt -Send usefulness. The number on the rolls, for the year ended 
wthsip“mhct?lM5,vvasllO; and the average 

' r..> Thev all occasionally receive agnciumr.il instriict.on -.1 the si h . ■ 1, 

SK uL habte engendered, Snd the knowledge of •common things 

SSs=si 2Sgs§ll§§ 

re i U Sf;”dL-ed at Longliglyii sJSgS^ 

a National School in Ireland, situated m a ^ JU! , “ 4 K5 , ll; 3 w011 ld not 

or farm could not he attached; and from whicn me same conutn- 

emanate if properly conducted, I improv- 

gentlcmen in Ireland most ancons to c 1 _ . _ j. nt pcing already, 

ing tlie social condition ot tlieir tellovv coimtri P l , e^mhh-h- 

perliaps, much engrossed in 

meilt of one of these schools oil their estates wo uu ^ atKmngc . i# „H 
could command. This is a rnist^e, m nm.}^ o i“ }rmiu „ „ J 0 lerably cornet 
that would be required. I bad an IF T \ ninuoruus and onerous: 

responsibility resting on themselves as individuals. 

Captain Portlock, in the able work abore referred to, «^so.„e 
valuable remarks on horticultural scWs-aUndes to " ^ , ? f 

vegetables, flowers, and fruits, winch character** the In f 
Ireland ; and earnestly points out bow „f 
the importance of leniedymg . by “ tra ei frora Mr. 

of the simplest and most IfCa .min 
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Aftert National Agricultural Training Institution Th e . 

I. Reports on Institution lias now assumed such magnitude and importance tint 
Agricultural short sketch of its working seems again called for. The wr 1 
Schools^ power, so to speak, is as follows .—There are two first-class teacher 
Dr.Kirkputricli wl, ° llav0 established for themselves a high character in the litemn 
department of the system of National Education, and who«e dut 7 
consist in communicating instruction for about five hours each day m 
Bve days at the week, in the usual blanches of a sound and extensive 
English education, including book-keeping, mathematics, surveviiw 
levelling, £c., A'o.* The two agriculturists, who direct and carrv out 
all matters connected with the farming operations, management of the 
live stock, and who superintend the pupils at their out-door work are 
required to constantly afford the class information on any point of 
importance that presents itself. An intelligent and well qualified 
gardener, who has the management of the fruit and kitchen gardens 
and of a small range of glass, is required to direct and superintend the 
pupils, when engaged in their turn at gardening work, and to impart 
such practical instruction as will give them a knowledge of "artleniiw 
•Which may be turned to profitable account by them in afterlife vhe! 
ther actmg in the capacity of stewards and gardeners, or farming on 
them own account. In addition to this practical training in gardening 
Mr. Campbell, of the Church Hill Nursery, who is well known in the 
horticultural world, gives two courses of lectures, yearly, on the se- 
veral branches of his profession. 

In my last report I entered pretty fully into the subject of the 
lectures delivered at the Albert Institution, by Messrs. Hodges, Sul- 
livan and Moore ;t but, owing to some changes in the officers at the 
establishment, which liad only recently taken place, I deemed it ad- 
visable to postpone making any observations on those to be given, 
exclusively, on agricultural subjects. I now beg to submit tlie follow- 
lug particulars, on this important branch, of the course of instruction 
imparted at the Albert Institution. 

Mr. Donagliy, who, as you are aware, discharged the combined duties 
ot agriculturist and lecturer, being removed from Grlasnevin, and ap- 
pointed a Sub- Agricultural Inspector, rendered it necessary to procure 
a. successor ; and advertisements were consequently inserted in the 
different leading agricultural journals, announcing that the Commis- 
sioners required the services of a person competent to discharge the 
combined duties of agriculturist and lecturer ou agriculture. Ont of 
t le large number who sent in their applications and testimonials, there 
were but very few who bad ever attempted lecturing; and ou full 
consideration .of all the circumstances, it was resolved upon by the 
oard to appoint Mr. Brogan — a young man of superior abilities— who 
ad not only been educated under the Commissioners, but who had 
also. discharged the responsible duties of agricultural teacher andSub- 
gricultural Inspector to their entire satisfaction. In the course of a 
few months, Mr. Brogan resigned the situation, and I then submitted 
certain arrangements for the consideration of the Commissioners, rela- 
tive to the future management of the Albert Model Barm, and the 
lectures to be delivered on agriculture. Experience bad shown me 
that it was all. but impossible to have the, combined duties of lecturer 
and agriculturist efficiently discharged by one individual. The general 

, . ^0 school lias an ample supply of all the necessary appliances, such as 
globes, maps, diagrams, philosophical instruments, ,&c. 

synopsis of the course of lectures delivered by the professors is given in 
jrlmff 611 it t0 - t - lls Re P° rfc » and also the “Prospectus of the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution.’ 1 
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management of the farm and live stock, and the superintendence of so Appendix I. 
lar"e°a class of pupils, and tlieir practical training at the various , Rl , p6rtson 
operations were as much as one person could properly attend to. And Agricultural 
a-ain, it is generally admitted that but few possess those qualifications S<h°° l8 - 
which are so essentially necessary to constitute a successful lecturer. 

Accordingly it was decided upon by the Board, that the situation <if 
agriculturist, on whom the practical training and the essential attain- 
ments of the pupils devolved, should be made distinct from that of 
lecturer, and that a person should be selected for the jatter office who 
had shown that talent, and was possessed of those peculiar qualifications 
which were likely to render his instructions profitable to the pupils. 

The persons appointed by the Commissioners, on my recommenda- 
tion, to the situations of Agriculturist and Lecturer on Agriculture, are 
Mr William Boyle and Mr. Thomas Baldwin ; and 1 now feel called 
upon to state— more, indeed, for the information of the public than 
that of the Board— the opportunities they have had for qualifying 
themselves to fill the important situations with which they have been 
honoured by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Boyle, who is the son of a farmer ra the comity Donegal, alter 
receiving a good education at a National School, spent a year at the 
Ckwhan = National Agricultural School : and having succeeded, at a 
public examination, in obtaining a scholarship on Lady Bunbury s 
Foundation, in the Lougbashe Model Agricultural School, was admitted 
there where be remained for twelve months, and at the expiration oi 
that period lie entered as an agricultural pupil at the Glasnevm estab- 
lishment When a year and ten months at the latter institution, 
he was engaged as land steward by Chief Justice Monahan ; and the 
annexed copy of a certificate,* which lie received from that gent cman, 
shows the extent and character of the duties which devolved upon 
him, and the manner in which they were discharged. He was subse- 
quently appointed as the Board's agriculturist at the Derrvcastle 
Model' Agricultural School, and from thence promoted to the situation 
of steward, and finally to that of agriculturist, at the Albert Model 

^Mr Baldwin, like Mr. Boyle, is also the son of a farmer, and re- 
ceived his early education at a National School m the comity W ater- 
ford His assiduity in his various studies when at school, and bis 
general intelligence and attainments, attracted the attention of E. 

Sbeehy, Esq.— then Literary Inspector m that district— who made 
application for his admission as an agricultural pupil into the Glasnei in 
establishment, which was at once sanctioned. W hen about ten months 
at the tilasnevin Institution, the situation of teacher and clerk became 
vacant, and. on tlie recommendation of Mr. Donaghy and nn.elt, 
he was appointed to it. His success inexperienced as he was- 
liaving never spent a day as a school teacher— gave uincli satisfaction 
His duties were to superintend and assist the young men at their 
agricultural studies, and to lecture to them about an hour and a half 

•“Mr. William Bode lived with me, as land steward, three yearn and a few 
mouths He had the entire management of a farm containing between 
S3T«» acres. He is perfectly. correct in even- partisan I 

*- im - . -p. , “James Hesrv Mokahas. 

“ Fit-/ william- square, Dublin, " 

“-4Uth October, lbod.” 
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each day on such literary and scientific subjects as were considered 
best calculated to extend tbeir knowledge ; and to act as clerk and 
statistician under Mr. Donaghy. On the opening of the Albert Insti- 
tution, and increase of the number of pupils, the time for literary study 
was extended, and a second teacher appointed to give instruction in 
English grammar, geography, history, &c., Mr. Baldwin principally 
confining himself to mathematics, mechanical philosophy, itc. The 
success which attended his labours in this capacity, was alike creditable 
to himself and beneficial to the establishment. 

During Mr. Baldwin’s long stay at Glasnevin, he had daily oppor- 
tunities of seeing all the practical details in the management of the 
farm, and at the same time, by the facilities afforded by the library of 
the institution — the lectures delivered there, and those, also, which 
his zeal in the attainment of knowledge induced him to attend at the 
Royal Dublin Society — he acquired an extensive knowledge of the 
science and practice of agriculture. The testimonial — of which I 
annex a copy — which he received from Mr. Donaghy, who had ample 
opportunities of, and was very competent to form a correct estimate 
of his abilities and attainments, had great weight with me in recom- 
mending -his appointment as lecturer on agriculture at the Albert 
Institution ; and I am happy to say that, for so far, my expectations 
have been fully realized.* 

I alluded in my last Report to the establishment of a small farm, of 
about twenty statute acres, in connexion with the Albert Institution, 
which may be called an example farm for the small holders of this 
country, which will be conducted quite distinct from the larger one. 
I beg to submit the following remarks on the qualifications of Mr. 
James Smith, who has been appointed as its manager. Mr. Smith 
was educated at the Larno National Agricultural School, and after 
undergoing the usual course of agricultural training at the Glasnevin 
establishment, was appointed the Board’s agriculturist at theDunman- 
way District Model Agricultural School, in the county Cork ; he was 
subsequently promoted to the management of the Ballymouey National 
School farm, in the county Antrim, and recently to the situation, 
above alluded to, at Glasnevin, where I confidently expect he will 
give the same satisfaction, in the discharge of his duties, as he didin 
the other situations which he held under the Board. 

Prom the above statements it will be seen that, in the department 
of practical agriculture at the Albert Institution, the Board have now 
the services of three well instructed, intelligent, and respectable young 
men, who have been educated, I might say from infancy, in tbeir own 
establishments. Two of them have had considerable experience— espe- 
cially Mr. Boyle, as is shown by Chief Justice Monahan’s certificate— 

* “ During the period that Mr. Baldwin was connected with me, he performed 
the business committed to his cave with great, assiduity. and zeal, and, consequently, 
with most important beneficial results to the interests of the establishment; 
whilst, at the same time, he attended my lectures on agriculture most sedulous!.?, 
and pursued a course of very close study in relation to general literature. He 
has thus acquired an extensive knowledge of both practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, embracing, as regards the former, all the usual operations of the farm, anti, 
as regards the latter, the theoretical principles of the most recent improvements. 
I consider him to he a young man of sober, industrious, and persevering habits; 
of great natural talent and ability, and of the strictest honesty. 

“John Donaghy, 

“ Superintendent of the Glasnevin Agricultural 
Establishment, (now the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution). 

“ Glasnevin, May 19, 1855.” 
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in the practical details of farming, and are, therefore, -well aide to Appendix I. 
conduct the farming operations, and likewise to give useful instruc- L Reports on 
tion to the pupils, which they do in the form of what may he called Agricultural 
“clinical" lectures, on two nights in each week, on the various works School3> 
which have keen performed by the pupils, during tlie preceding days, Dr.Eirhjxdrich 
and on all the ordinary farm transactions which the pupils are required 
to record in their diaries. The third, as I have already shown, is a 
youiv man of superior abilities, well versed in agricultural literature, 
and all the collateral sciences, and possessing, in an eminent degree, 
as I have had the most ample opportunities of knowing, the greatest 
facility of imparting his hioivledge to others, and thus well qualified as 
‘Lecturer on Agriculture. 

The Commissioners may feel justly proud of the valuable services 
rendered to the cause of National education in this country, by young 
men from an humble sphere of life, whose chief, if not only education, 
was that obtained at the Board’s seminaries ; and in the agricultural 
branch of tlie system, I have now adduced the cases of young men 
(and, 1 am happy to say, that there are very many such), which must 
lie peculiarly gratifying to the Commissioners, as proving that their 
system of agricultural education, as well as their literary, is bringing 
out that talent, which otherwise might have lain dormant and inactive, 
hut which is now exercising a happy influence in diffusing knowledge, 
industry, prosperity, and rural happiness amongst the great mass of 
the people. . 

The farm attached to the Albert Institution, which contains 1 < 9 a. 2e., 
statute measure, is managed on the most improved and correct prin- 
ciples 3 and you are aw r are that all the labour is done by the pupils, 
who have the advantage of a well assorted collection of implements 
and machinery, and with the use of which they thus become familiar. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the fact, of the entire 
firming operations being performed by the pupils, gives them that 
practical knowledge which is so desirable and necessary. It may, 
at first sight, appear that the most judicious course of management 
to he pursued is that which would realize the largest pecuniary 
returns from the laud ; hut a little reflection will prove that the pri- 
mary and essential object is, to inculcate, exemplify, and practise such 
rotations of cropping and general farm management as will be gene- 
rally applicable throughout the country. Various rotations are followed 
for the purpose of exemplifying the order, &c., of cropping, aud the 
cultivated crops are grown in regular aud proper proportions, without 
any reference to our proximity to the Dublin market, .where, for 
instance, a large supply of kitchen vegetables would realize a large 
profitable return, and thus enable us to meet the rent of the land, 
which, owing to its situation, is extremely high.* And, again, it is 
to be borne in mind, that about ninety acres of the farm. have yet 
to be thorough drained, and otherwise improved., and until this be 
effected, the productive powers of so large a portion of the. land will 
not be properly developed, and, as a necessary consequence, it must for 
some time be less remunerative than it would otherwise be. 

The circumstance of our instituting and carrying out some experi- 
ments iu the growing of grain and green crops, have led some persons, as 
I am informed, to look upon the Model Farm as a mere piece of experi- 
mental ground, and not presenting an example for general imitation. 

"What, I would ask, is the system of farming which is deservedly worthy 
of being imitated 1 The first consideration, undoubtedly, is the im- 

* The average rent per statute acre of the entire farm is £3 195. 3d., exclusive of 
taxes. 
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Appendix I. provement of the soil by drainage, deep cultivation, pulverization 

I. Reports on manuring, and weeding, and surely each and all of these arc 

Agricultural carefully inculcated and practised at the Model Farm. Secondly tit 
Schools^ establishment of judicious rotations of cropping. Well, several of 
Dr.Kirkpatrick tIloso rotations, which have received the sanction of the best agricul- 
tural authorities, are followed out on tho Model Farm. Sext follows 
the growing of grain, grass, and green crops, in due proportions. These 
crops are raised in correct proportions on the Model Farm ; and it is 
arranged that the root crops shall so alternate that a crop of the same 
species will not follow upon the same piece of ground for several years 
With tho view of presenting a satisfactory reply to such questions, and 
of clearly and unmistakably showing what are the rotations followed on 
the farm, and the description and extent of the several crops which are 
cultivated, I have deemed it advisable to lay before you the accom- 
panying Map of the Albert Farm* I havo visited, and minutely in- 

* The following interesting particulars, relative to the soils, ire., of tho Albert 
aurl Munster Model Farms, have been obligingly supplied by Professor Hodges 
from a work which he has in press, entitled, “ First Steps to Practical Chcmictrii 
for Agricultural Students , Farmers, and Bleachers .” 

This work will, I have no doubt, prove to be a most useful addition to the stock 
of valuable books now in use iu the National and Agricultural Schools. 

No. 1 — Soil of the Albert Model Farm. 

1. The farm in connexion with the Albert National Agricultural Training In- 
stitution is situated about three miles north of Dublin. 

2. The maximum elevation above the level of tho sea is 172 feet, and its mini- 
mum 14S feet. 

3. The greater portion of the farm has a slight inclination to the south. 

4. Calp. 

5. Mechanical Composition of the soil and sub-soil. 100 parts of each respec- 
tively consist of, 

Soil. Sub-soil. 

By Process I". — 

Clay nn'd finely divided matters, . 24 71 23*32 

Sand and small stones, . . 70-20 71-158+ 

10000 10000 

. 14*21 3*04 per cent. 

more than 8 more limn 5 
and less than and less than 
20 per cent. 20 per cent. 

Marly Gar dm Marly Sandy 
Sandy Loam. Loam. 



14-21 304 

0- 30 0-07 

0*18 0-04 

1- 33 O' 73 

1-82 4*23 

5-57 (i’Otl 

0 0G 002 

0-22 ( 1-111 

O-OB 003 

0-28 0-18 

0-uii 0 07 

4-33 502 

7082 7800 

00-78 89-45 

Nitrogen, per cent., .... 0**21) 0 - lH 

"Water in the sample analyzed, . . 22 30 14-20 

0. Surface soil specific gravity, 2-25 ; sub-soil specific gravity, 2*43. 



+ Consisting of coarse granules of blackish limestone, grey chert, and calcareous sand. 



By Process II. — 

Organic matters, 
By Process III.— 

Carbonate of lime, 



Denomination according to the Table, 

Chemical Composition. 

100 parts of each contained respectively — 
Organic matters, 

Potash, 

8oda, 

Alumina, 

Oxide of Iron, . 

Lime, . 

Magnesia, 

Sulphuric Acid, 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Chlorine, 

Silica, . 

Carbonic Acid, 

Insoluble Siliceous matters, 
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spected very many of the best managed farms in the United Kingdom Aercrmr I. 
and elsewhere, and I unhesitatingly assert that the system of cnltnre t 
pursued on the Model Farm is hs worthy of imitation as any I have Been AwnmMwnl 
in other places. The pupils, as in every other branch of their business, ScW »- 
are made practically acquainted with the grooming and feeding of the r>r. Kirkpatrick, 
form horses; and the same remark applies to the milelj cows; fattening 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. Although the system of indnstrial education 
■which is carried out on the Albert Model Farm is as complete and 
efficient as possible, yet I am at all times ready to thankfully receive 
and act upon any suggestions which may be considered likely to pro- 
mote the onward progress of agricultural improvement, which, it is 
admitted, is the only sure and certain means of developing the pro- 
dactive resources of this country. 

7. Power of Retaining Moiiturr.— 1,<X>0 parts of surface soil retained 68S 

■narts ; of sul> soil. 484 parts of water. , _ , . . , . , 

1 Rapidity with which the tail drier when eipotcd toJhearr^Of the water which 
the specimens had imbibed, in four hours the surface soil lost by evaporation 
17 -t> ; the sub soil HlKJ per cent.* 

8. The soil is of a brownish colour. . 

». The depth of surface soil averages from eight to twelve meftes. 

The produce of the farm is of a good average quality. t 

The period of harvest is tolerably early. • 

The Surface soil is of a friable character, ami has a medium power of retainm 
moisture ; but the subsoil is a pretty retentive clay, intermixed with occasional 

TS— h observed in bringing up bat a smedlptrtcn of the 
subsoil to the surface, as experience has proved that a large admixture at l 

“ j mWn*e^Si years a considerable portion of the tom has W thorough 
draT^o a di&^erS three and .-half to four and 
aood effects of this depth of drainage are very marked, when compared ^nth! a 
system of shallow draiSge which had been ex, edited P™vi.»dy: < 

the rent is very high. 

Lime can only be obtained at a high prrce^v«>|»g from to 8*toa. per 

• T h. fa tcutr i ng m ~d 



* Weight of dry soil, 

n satarattfd with raoi£tcir 7 



1^000 grains. 
1,688 



Diffiareaee, . • 

Exposed to the «ir tx foor hours, weighed 
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It may be well to place before the reader, clearly and succinctly, 
tbe connexion between the minor model agricultural schools throughout 

on the 14th of April, and the third, on the 10th of July. It is expected that there 
will he at least two additional cuttings this season. 

The fall of rain during a year, as stated by Mr. Moore, Curator of the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Botanic Garden, is about twenty-six inches ; it varies from twenty 
to twenty-eight, but seldom more. ’ 



No. 2 Son. op the Munster Model Farm.* 



1. Two and a-lialf miles due-west of the city of Cork. 

2. About eighty feet above the level of the sea. 

3. It has a gentle inclination to the south and west. 

4. It rests upon the limestone formation; but is chiefly composed of the debris 
of the sandstone of the adjoining districts. 

5. Mechanical Composition of the soil ai 
tively consisted of, 

By Process I. — 

Clay, ..... 

Sand and small stones, 



By Process II.— 

Organic matters, 



•soil. 100 parts of each respcc- 


Soil. 


Subsoil. 


19’53 


11*26 


80’47 


b8*74 


100-00 


1011-00 


3-03 


2*05 per cent. 



By Process III. — 

Carbonate of lime, . . 

Denomination according to the Table, Class V., 
Chemical Composition. 

100 parts of cacli contained, respectively — 
Organic matters, 

Potash, .... 
Soda, ..... 
Oxide of Iron, 

Alumina, .... 
Lime, ..... 
Magnesia, .... 
Sulphuric Acid, 

Phosphoric Acid, . » . 

Chlorine, .... 
Silica (soluble in acids), 

Carbonic Acid, 

Insoluble Siliceous matters, . 



Nitrogen, per cent., 

Water in the samples examined, 



less than 5 per ct. less than 5 per ct 



Sandy Loam. 


Sandy Lo 


3-93 


2*05 


002 


0*01 


0*03 


0*01 


4-47 


3-98 


2*29 


1*43 


0*55 


0-18 


0-07 


0-03 


000 


0*01 


001 


0*01 


002 


0-03 


0*35 


012 


0-40 


0T6 


88*23 


92*33 


100-49 


100*08 


Oil 


0-09 


300 


0*93 



6. Surface soil, 2-55; snbsoil, 2-45. Process (IY.) 

7. Power of retaining moisture. (Process VI.) 

1000 parts of surface soil retained. . . .370 parts. 

„ of subsoil „ . . . 34.2*5 „ 

Rapidity of drying when exposed to the air . — In four hours 12 T ~ per cent, of 
the water imbibed by the soil, and 1 4^ per cent, of that taken up by the subsoil had 
evaporated. Mr. Cunningham reports that the soil is easily laboured, and that work 
may be earned on in two horn’s after the heaviest rain without injury to the crops. 

8. Light brown when moist, when (by grey. 

9. Surface soil about twelve inches ; subsoil from a few inches to several feet. 

10. Docks, wild mustard, and, in poor spots, chick-weed, are the prevailingweeds. 

11. Yields superior samples of wheat, oats, barley, beans, and grass. Wheat, 
in good seasons, averages eight to twelve, and barley ten to twelve barrels to the 
statute acre. Turnips and mangolds twenty to thirty tons, carrots ten tons. 

12. Fall of rain 40*20 inches annually , but this excessive moisture has not the 
same evil effects as on more impervious soils. Mr. Cunningham does not regard 



* The soils were examined in the laboratory of the Chc-mico-Agricnltural Society of 
Belfast. The Report on the Albert Model Form was kindly supplied by Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
Head Inspector of Agricultural Schools, who has so usefully exerted himself to increase 
the efficiency of these institutions. The Report on the Munster Model Farm was 
supplied by the manager, Mr. D. Cunningham. I take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the ready co-operation which has on all occasions been afforded to me by the teachers of 
the Albert School, and of the other' schools of the Board of Education, in inquiries con- 
nected with these establishments. 
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the country and tlie Albert Institution. A young lad enters one of the Arrramx L 
former class as a resident pupil ; and during his stay there for one or T Reports on 
Zn vears liis mornings and evenings are devoted to the study of Agricultural 
literary subjects, as English grammar, arithmetic, be., and the elements 
nf agricultural chemistry, and those subjects -which form the principles ^.sirkpulrici 
of agriculture. During the day he is practically engaged on the school 
farm in the culture of the soil and the management of the live stock. 

Tho4 ounils, whose general conduct and progress in their studies have 
been satisfactory, are subsequently admitted to the Albert Institution 
■where favourable opportunities p resent themselves for the following np 
the study of those subjects which occupied their attention at one of the 
minor, or as itmiglit be justlytermed, “preparatory' agricultural schools 
and of acquiring a more extensive acquaintance with the practical 
operations^ on the farm. The annual charge at the : minor schools ^for 
board, residence, and instruction is so low (from £6 to IS), as to place 
their benefits within the reach of the smallest class of farmers. T 
payment of this small sum must be considered but a trifling dram upon 
thomeans of even the small farmer, anxious to give his son such an educa- 
tion as Will be calculated to improve his condition m life, i have lr,. 

{mently expressed the opinion, that the properly educated man has a great 
advantage over the uneducated in every walk of life, and m agricultural 
affairs the best results are seen to arise from a proper application of 
science to practice. The admission to the Albert Institution must, 
therefore he looked upon as a valuable scholarship to the lad who 
‘raduate as it were, in one of the minor agricultural schools and 
Stsuct’is really the case is fully proved by the 
tious for admission, there being at this moment upwards 
upon the books. I am strongly of opinion, that in .t otu 

Schools and Albert Institution, winch are app > Education, 

It is occasionally said that the 

in establishing agricultural schools have* deviate The ° t 

design and scope of the system of a j and useful edu- 

cation to the people ; and, as I na e humblest neasantrv. 

knowledge of a high order to the L0 ^^j* g ] ie{ } anc | bave proved emi- 
Female industrial schools have been for train- 

nently useful. District mode schools have been ^hools 

ing young persons for the profession o . , g eamen . Agricultural 

have been established for producing 1 = ~ [ educated in the 

schools have been established for en, ab tog ; the 3 Thev 
literary department of the system to ( advance ,in .the ^ 

drainage as required. Kent, 34s. per ^e^o^^aDundant on^the farm ? uo sea* 
a-liall' miles from Cork ; roads g°? » manure easily obtained, but. not re- 

weed nearer than eight to ten. \ d s keey highly prized by the butcher, 
quired; milk very, rich ; and The soil does not 



quired ; milk very nch ; ana tne i fescue grasses. 

Grass land contains much white clover and the fescue gn* 

appear adapted to the flax crop. 

VOL. II. 



2 b 2 
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Appendix I. emphatically to declare, that daring the last eight years the period 

I. Reports on of ™? bumble efforts iu promoting the progress of industrial education 
Agricultural — I have known a very considerable number of young men advanced 

Schools^ solely through the means of this combined literary and agricultural 
Dr. Kirkpatrick training in National schools, from the very humblest spheres iu life to 
situations of great responsibility and honourable exertion, and whose 
conduct as honest men and useful citizens is a gratifying proof of the 
value of a sound literary education and industrial training. 

The agricultural department of the system of National education is 
conducted with the utmost care, and the strictest surveillance is exer- 
cised over the pecuniary transactions of the several school-farms under 
the exclusive management of the Commissioners. A Committee of the 
Board meets on every Monday to transact all matters pertaining to this 
branch of the system ; but in order to comprehend clearly the manner 
in which the business of this department is conducted, it is essential to 
bear in mind that there are four classes of schools in which agricultural 
instruction is imparted, and numbering as follows : — 



Model Agricultural Schools, 




37 


.Ordinary „ „ 




40 


Workhouse „ „ 




79 


School Gardens, 


Total, 


3 

. 105 



The first includes two classes, as follows : — 

Twenty under the exclusive management of the Board, and carried on out 
of tlxe public funds. 

Seventeen under local management, the expense of which will he hereafter 
explained. 

As the Ordinary Agricultural Schools cost ouly £5 each per annum, 
and the "Workhouse Agricultural Schools about £6 each, the expenses 
to the State from these two classes of Schools is but a few hundred 
pounds yearly, while the results, as will be seen from the reliable state- 
ments published in the Appendices to the Commissi oners’ Annual 
Reports, are of a truly important character. About three thousand 
pupils are annually and efficiently instructed in the theory and practice 
of agriculture. 

As regards the seventeen Model Agricultural Schools under local 
management, their cost to the State is likewise but trifling, namely, £10 
a-year to the teacher of each, for the instruction imparted by him on tlio 
theory and practice of agriculture to a class of the more advanced 
pupils of the literary school, and an allowance of £10 a-year for each 
of a few agricultural hoarding pupils. 

Though the expenses attendant upon the working of the Model 
Agricultural Schools and farms, which are under the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the Commissioners, are considerable, and especially that 
of the Albert Institution, at which a yearly class of ninety pupils are 
boarded, lodged, and instructed at the expense of the State, yet it 
will appear from the annexed table, that the actual amount which those 
schools and farms cost last year is very far short of what it was 
represented to be. 

I will now 'advert as briefly as possible to a point of considerable 
importance among the objections raised to the agricultural branch of 
the system of National Education — I allude to the opinions expressed, 
or rather the insinuations thrown out as to the manner in which the 
public money is expended, and tbe want of sufficient checks being 
exercised upon its disbursements. 
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I submit, as tbe statements i am now about to make will clearly Appendix I. 
show, that the same salutary supervision (if, indeed, not greater), which L Re “ s on 
is exercised overall the monetary transactions in the Education Office, Agricultural 
is brought to bear on the disbursements connected specially with the Schools, 
agricultural department. . Dr.KMpatrick 

In order to clearly understand the mode in which the pecuniary 
business of tliis department is transacted, it is necessary to divide it 
into two beads, viz., “Expenses* 5 and “ Receipts. 55 Now, all the heavy 
expenses, as rent, seeds, &c., the payment of which have been sanc- 
tioned by the Agricultural Committee ^ which, as I before stated, meets 
weekly for the despatch of business connected with the agricultural 
schools and farms), and subsequently by tbe Board, are paid through 
the Accountant in the Education Office. The only disbursements made 
by the agriculturists come under the head of petty expenditure, and to 
meet which a small imprest (proportional to the size of the farm and 
other circumstances), is advanced to each. Almost all the heavy items 
(those, for example, paid'for directly through the Accountant) and the 
greater number of the minor ones, after being sanctioned by the Agri- 
cultural Committee and the Board, are ordered by me ; and before tbe 
accounts are paid, the agriculturists are required to certify that the 
articles have been received, and I am called upon to examine the bills 
and certify that tbe prices charged are such as have been agreed upon. 

A similar course is pursued with reference to the payments made 
directly through the agriculturists, each payment is supported by a 
voucher (shop-bills or otherwise), setting forth the articles purchased, 
number, weight, quality, price, &c. At the end of each month these 
vouchers, which must be properly receipted by the parties who issue them, 
are forwarded to the Education Office, where they are examined by 
the agricultural clerk, and afterwards submitted to me for examination 
and certificate, after which, and before a settlement of the monthly 
accounts takes place, they undergo a careful scrutiny in the ^Accountant s 
department. In order to render the check still more satisfactory, the 
agriculturists are prohibited from making any purchases without pre- 
viously furnishing a requisition of the articles which they consider 
necessary to be supplied. The requisitions are submitted to me for 
approval or otherwise, and afterwards either sanctioned or rejected by 
the Board on tbe recommendation of the Agricultural Committee. 

With respect to the receipts arising from the farm produce disposed 
of bv tbe agriculturists, I think the system of management is equally 
as satisfactory as in the case of expenses. The question has been often 
put, how do you know that, when one of the agriculturists sells a cow 
a few piers, or sheep, that he makes a faithful return of the exact 
amount he has received % This circumstance has not been overlooked, 
and in order to prevent tbe possibility of such a fraud being committed— 
although, I am happy to say, that the Board have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the strict integrity of the agriculturists in 
charge of their school farms— yet, they require one of the Agricultural 
Inspectors to be present at all sales of live stock, ic., w o mus cer 1 J 
as to the correctness of the returns furnished by the agriculturists. 

In the case of petty sales, at which an Agricultural Inspector cannot be 
present, the agriculturist is required to forward vouchers, duly signed, 



the produce, simiWto those 
which are required in the case of payments. These vouchers ^ are 
examined by the agricultural clerk, and afterwards submitted for my 
examination and certificate. , - * 

The frequent and careful inspection of the schools and farms by the 
agricultural inspectors, who, on each visit, are required to mmat.ly 
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Appendix I. examine tlie farm accounts, and the occasional visits of the district 
I. Reports on literary inspectors, who generally reside in the immediate vicinitv of the 
Agricultural model agricultural schools, afford additional security for the faithful dis- 

Sehools. charge of the duties of the agriculturists, and are efficient checks against 
Dr. Kirkpatrick frauds being attempted. In addition to all those checks which I have 
enumerated, I should mention that a return of the live stock on each 
farm is forwarded monthly to the Education Office, and any increase or 
decrease in the number of each description of animals is accounted for. 
A well devised farm account-hook has been recently prepared, which 
will give a comprehensive view of the entire transactions, pecuniary 
and otherwise, of each farm, and of each crop on it ; and which to<'&. 
tlier with the other measures which I have already particularized, will 
enable an intelligent statistician and accountant, who is well versed 
in the principles of accounts, to detect at once any error or attempts 
at fraud. 

Of the twenty school farms held on lease by the Commissioners, and 
under their own management, two — Mount Trenchard, in the county 
Limerick, and Woodstock, in the county Kilkenny — have been let to the 
agriculturists as tenants. The agriculturists in these two establish- 
ments have embarked their own private capital, of which they had an 
adequate supply, in the purchase of the necessary live and dead stock, 
&c., and are in almost every respect, similar to ordinary tenant farmers. 
They, however, receive from the Commissioners, a fixed annual salary 
for giving instruction in agriculture to a class of the advanced hoys in 
attendance at the National Schools annexed to the farms, and to the 
agricultural boarding pupils, for whose maintenance they are paid 
partly by the Board, and partly by the parents or patrons of the 
pupils. 

The question has been often put, why not adopt the same arrange- 
ment at the other school farms ? Now, whilst I admit that the arrange- 
ment adopted in the cases of Mount Trenchard and Woodstock seems 
the more desirable, and would obviate the objections which are ad- 
vanced to the system generally pursued at the Board’s own farms, that 
of employing the agriculturists as land stewards or farm managers, 
yet, there are, I regret to say, numerous and serious obstacles to its 
general adoption. In the first place, the want of adequate, or indeed, 
in the generality of cases, any capital on the part of the persons who 
become qualified to act as agriculturists, presents, at the very outset, an 
almost insuperable obstacle to its adoption. Secondly, the danger 
to be apprehended that the agriculturists might not carry out' that course 
of cropping or general farm management which the Board, through 
their officers, would recommend • and lastly, the serious delays, diffi- 
culties, and annoyances, which would inevitably arise in having an 
agriculturist removed in case of his proving incompetent for the situa- 
tion, or being guilty of any irregularity of conduct. After a full and 
very mature consideration of all these points, it was decided upon by 
the Board, that, unless in some exceptional cases, it would be more 
prudent and desirable to have the agriculturists engaged in the capa- 
city of land stewards, rather than having them in the position of 
tenants. 

It will be perceived from the annexed reports of the Sub-Agricul- 
tural Inspectors, Messrs. Donaghy and Brogan, that the routine 
inspection of the agricultural schools and farms is chiefly carried on 
by them ; and I have the satisfaction of stating, that by the frequent 
visits which they are now capable of making to the several schools, 
their efficiency is greatly promoted. Nothing tends more to tha 
efficiency of all schools than proper inspection; and few, who axe at ah 
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acquainted with the minute details of farm management, will deny Arrcroixl. 
that the more frequently the agricultural establishments arc visited, the j ReportJ m 
hi'dier will be their character aud usefulness. In addition to the Agricultural 
moral check which an Inspector’s visit effects, he is also, like any other Spools- 
visitor of experience and intelligence, capable of detecting deficiencies zir.EirkpatriOt 
which might perhaps escape the notice of the agriculturist. 

It is very desirable, and indeed necessary, that the country should 
be divided into two districts, and one assigned to each of the Sub-Agri- 
cultural Inspectors; various circumstances, however, have .prevented 
my being able to fix upon the proper arrangements. It is essential 
that the Model Agricultural Schools and Farms under the exclusive 
management of the Commissioners should be as frequently visited as 
possible ; aud with the view of enabling the Inspectors to do. so, it is 
proposed that one of them should have his head-quarters at Limerick, 
which i 3 the centre of several of the agricultural establishments, and 
that the other should reside at Belfast, from whence he could proceed 
on his tour of inspection in the northern district with the greatest 
economy of time and expense. I hope shortly to he able to fix upon 
the number of visits which should be paid yearly by each Inspector to 
each of the model, ordinary, and workhouse agricultural schools, but 
this as well as other arrangements, connected with this department 
of the system, shall be submitted for the approval of the Board at as 
early a period as possible. . . , , 

Amon" the agencies employed by the Commissioners of National 
Education for diffusing a knowledge of improved agriculture through- 
out the length and breadth of Ireland, the National fcchool Teachers must 
be looked upon as most useful instruments. Whilst only those N ational 
Schools with recognised agricultural departments, come under my 
cognizance, yet, I should sincerely Lope and expect, that in almost 
every National School in Ireland, the elementary principles of agri- 
culture and gardening, as contained m the excellent text hooks supplied 
l,v the Board, are carefully and regularly inculcated It is out of my 
power to collect statistics of the good that is thus being quietly, but 
steadily, effected in the advancement of agricu tural know edge m 
Ireland, hut the time, I doubt not, is fast approaching, when the fruits 
of the good work thus unostentatiously carried out, will unmistakably 

manifest themselves. ,, . * . nn 

In the absence of accurate data, I think it would not be too much 
to assume tbat no less than 2,000 male National School Teachers, 
d urine their period of training at the Normal establishment in Marl- 
boroufh-street, have been instructed, among, other ^ttera,m science 
agriculture, and have had an opportunity in then -weekly vnut to Jhe 
Albert Farm, made under the guidance of their teacher, of see ng theory- 
reduced to practice. From a return which was received at the Edu- 
cation Office about three years ago, it appeared that several tan ire 
teachers of National Schools hail each some Land attached to their 
residences ; and it is to he presumed that nearly al of them must lav e 
aXpted, in the cultivation of their plots of ground, the principles and 
practices inculcated in the course of lectures on the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture which is delivered during tliur s 3 • 

I may mention that the Commissioners will soon po«e.s the means 
of extensively and efficiently aiding in the. improvement of the live 
stock of this country, which forms so very important a part of its rui al 
economy Sires of improved breeds, both of bkick cattle and pigs, are 
S at the Albert Farm, and at several of the minor school farms, and 
wh ich are let out at a moderate charge to the public. Although a good 
tol hi already been effected in this very useful way, yet much, X 
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Appendix I. admit, requires to be done. I trust that ere long the very valuable 

I. Reports on breeds of pigs which have been imported from Yorkshire and other 

Agricultural districts, will be extensively diffused over the country, and thus confer 

Sdiools^ a g rea t boon, especially to the small farmer. Bulls of improved breeds 

Dr. Kirkpatrick —short horns and Ayrshire?, are now being sent to several of the 
Board’s farms, and the results are such as to justify the propriety of 
advancing in tliis useful direction. * 

At each of the school farms, under the exclusive management of 
the Board, there is an adequate supply of improved'iniplemenfi, adapted 
to the extent of the respective farms ; and it is gratifying to’ observe 
that their use is stimulating the farmers in the surrounding districts to 
gradually replace tlieir rude implements with those of a more efficient 
description. 

It is said by some that the system of agricultural instruction, which 
is engrafted upon the National Schools, is not a legitimate part of 
national education. In this assumption, however, the real nature of 
agricultural education has been overlooked; the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education did not establish school farms for the mere purpose of 
instructing boys bow to dig, trench, reap, &o. (though tlieir education 
enables them to do these things with more intelligence and skill), but 
to teach them the errors of those old and rude practices which have 
prevailed so long, so generally, and to such a lamentable extent in this 
naturally fertile country ; and to inculcate such principles in chemistry, 
geology, botany, animal physiology, mechanics, and other useful 
branches of knowledge, which must’ inevitably, prove useful to them 
in afterlife as farmers, land-stewards, teachers, or in whatever other 
pursuits they may be engaged. 

It does appear strange, that whilst agricultural education has become 
a favourite topic with enlightened statesmen and philanthropists 
throughout the continent of Europe and the United States of America, 
where large amounts are annually expended in promoting agricultural 
improvement, by means of model farms and agricultural schools — thus, 
as it is truly said, “ improving not only the cultivation, but also the 
cultivators of the soil” — there should be some persons, seemingly re- 
gardless of the spirit of the age, who oppose the establishment of such 
institutions. 

Bid time and space permit, I might show what several of the Euro- 
pean governments have done for the establishment and maintenance 
of schools in which appropriate courses of instruction are given for the 
advancement of practical, yet scientific pursuits, as that of agriculture ; 
but as this report lias already exceeded its limits, I shall conclude with 
the following appropriate extract from an able work upon the subject 
of agricultural school instruction : — 

A few miles from St. Peters "burgh, on a fine form, provided with all the 
suitable buildings, well stocked with cattle, and rich in museums, is the chief 
agricultural school. Two hundred and eighty students, chosen from all parts of 
the empire, here receive, at the expense of the Crown, such instruction as will 
make them most useful in the neighbourhood of their own homes, to which they 
are finally sent back. Their studies continue for five years, although strictly 
confined to agriculture. For the training of foresters there is a totally different 
school, .where the culture of trees, tlieir preservation and use, is taught as a prac- 
tical science by nearly forty teachers to 250 scholars. Near Moscow is another 
large agricultural academy ; aud in not less than eight other places of the empire 
are model farms, almost every one of which is attended by more than LOO 
pupils. Horticulture and the veterinary art are taught in entirely distinct estab- 
lishments, their general principles only being inculcated in the institutions just 
referred to. 

11 Education, in its real and true signification, is a progressive and never ending 
work. The whole life-time of men is but a movement onward, and it is, perhaps, 
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safest to believe the elevated and beautiful idea that throughout all eternity, man Appendix I. 
will continue in knowledge and advance in wisdom. But it is not in this broad — — 

■view that I now propose to regard the term education. I define it for present V ? n 

purposes as a disciplinary process, fitting the mind for the business of life : not * j *' , ' a 
*i,« onnnn-mlntirti* nf knowledge and intelligence, but the aenuisition of habits 



|IU1 „ 11SM r .mnry process, numg me ujuiuiw me uusm_r»ui me . u..i » 

„ n n- the accumulation of knowledge ami intelligence, but the acquisition of habits 
of order, industry, and economy, in preparation for the active duties and res- 
ponsibilities of life. This work belongs to the schoolroom ; there the hoy is 

to he prepared for manhood The schoolroom, the school-book, and 

the schoolmaster are important requisites in training the mind and bringing out 
its powers and energy. Mind, like the body, is the work of the great architect, if, 
is the gift of God, and may and does exist in all its glory and majesty in the 
poor man as in the rich ; it knows no distinction only in its means of develop- 
ment, and in its educational polish. Then, how glorious to educate all the people, 
how high and solemn the duty to give all the advantages of menial culture. . . . 

And have the farmers no interest in this matter of education ? Yes. they have, 
most of all; for they are more numerous than all other classes. Then let the 
school he elevated, ‘improved, and made what it should and may be. As one 
improvement almost indispensably necessary to the farmers, there should he, and 
must he, a department devoted to agriculture. I can discover no reason why 1 *. 
should not form a regular branch of common school education, nor why every 
college and academv should not have their professorship department devoted to 
agriculture as a branch of study and education. The scheme id establishing 
agricultural schools where the sons of fanners and all others may receive an 
agricultural education, analogous to the education provided for young men 
designed for the various other professions in useful labour, is a magnificent one. 

This scheme to be complete and efficacious, will embrace, of necessity, such of those 
simple elements of scientific agriculture as may be imparted in the common 
schools of the country; so tliatall ouryonth and.ultumtely,o^ 

every labouring man that tills the ground— shall he as familiar tilth them as 

they are at present with the elements of general education, reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, or history. I regard 

towards tile elevation of the forming interests— a n«es s .F5 mgredient m lifting 
np to their real position the farmers of this country. It seems to me that the 
farmers have a light to use a portion of the money which klong. .to tl em to 
advance their own calling— not indeed, to tear down, or prejudice othere, tat to 
elevate tlieir own business to the dignity of a science, to be taught, and learned m 
the schools of the State.” 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant,. 

Thomas Kisepatkick. 

To tlie Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlborough-street, Dublin. 

T> a The following is an Abstract of the Return, showing the 

Occupation of the Young Men educated at the Albert 
cultural Training Institution, from January, 184i, to December, 
1855 



Dr. Kirkpatrick 



Farming (either for themselves or parents), 

Land Stewards and Agriculturists, 

Agricultural Teachers, • 

I“ve^rs°^ N nf?rk“aueeAepartment if the Corps of 
Otfer^^nSwith the umnagenmnt of land, 
Miscellaneous employments, • * r 

r Who finished their full course of training, 

[ woo nmsnea u ^ but not 2 years, 

aJ do. hut under 18 months 

Unknown, *j tv!‘ do. 6 do. but under 12 do. 

j do. but under 6 do. 
i do. 



Who spent 


morel 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 



40 

75 

26 

15 

12 

8 

14 

9 

6 

5 

14 

8 

5 



Total, 237 
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Afpendix L 

I. Reports on 

Agricultural 

Schools. 

Jjr. Kirkpatrick 



Apfendix A. 

Synopsis of the Course of Instruction at the Albert National 
Agricultural Training 'Institution. 

Heading, writing, English grammar, and composition. Geography, 
elements of astronomy, and use of the globes. Book-keeping, outlines 
of general history, and English literature. The leading principles of 
music, drawing, and perspective. The elements of political economy 
and logic. 

Arithmetic, mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, mensu- 
ration, surveying, levelling, use of geometric instruments, Ac., Ac. The 
elements of natural philosophy, with their practical applications. 

The foregoing curriculum of study will be adapted to the junior and 
senior divisions of the class. 'Instructions will be imparted by means 
of text-books and lectures, aided by the most improved educational 
apparatus, and in every case accompanied by the most searching exami- 
nations. 



Vegetable Physiology and Botany, by David Moore, Esq., m.r.la., 
and a.l.s. 

The Principles of Vegetable Physiology , in its Relation and Applica- 
tion to Agriculture and Horticulture. — Introductory remarks and gene- 
ral description of a plant. Internal structure or elementary organs of 
plants. Growth, forms, and functions of roots. Growth, "forms, and 
functions of stems. Growth, forms, and functions of leaves. Forma- 
tion of leaf-buds and propagation of plants by same. Inflorescence and 
the floral envelopes, calyx, and corolla. Forms and functions of the 
reproductive organs, stamens, and pistil. Growth and maturation of 
the seed-vessels and seeds. Formation of the embryo and germination 
of plant. Circulation of sap and vegetable irritability. Application 
of principles in morphology, or the change of parts. Application of 
principles in propagation. Application of principles in the improve- 
ment of races of plants. Application of principles in growth of plants. 

Systematic and Geographical Botany. — Definition of classes, orders, 
and species — their fixity and distribution. The Linnman classification 
of plants. Outlines of the natural classification. Illustrations of the 
natural orders, including the ranunculus and cabbage tribes ; the legu- 
minous plants, roses, Ac. ; the dahlia and thistle tribes, Ac. ; declinous 
plants, including the willows, Ac. ; indigenous plants, including the 
grasses, &c. Preservation of races by seed. Principal plants which 
produce human food. Principal plants used in the arts and manufac- 
tures. Outlines of the geographical distribution of plants. Meteorolo- 
gical phenomena connected with the geographical distribution of plants. 
Resume, with observations on fossil plants, Ac. 

Chemistry and Geology, in their Relations to Agriculture, by 
Professor W. K. Sullivan. 

Elementary notions on chemical laws ; chemical elements, and their 
relative importance in nature. Chemical nomenclature. Relation of 
chemical force to the other physical forces ; cohesion ; laws of crys- 
tallization ; heat, light, and electricity. 

Air and water. Physical constitution of the earth ; nature of rocks, 
mechanical structure of rocks ; geological nomenclature, especially in 
reference to the rocks found ' in Ireland. Chemical composition of 
rocks.; action of air and •water upon them. Soluble substances con- 
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taineJ in running -waters. Formations of soils. Classification of soils Appespix I. 
according to their general chemical constitution. Mechanical proper- L E eporta cu 
ties of soils, such as colour, specific gravity, power of absorbing water, AgiicultarJ 
&c. Laws of distribution of soils over a country. Relation of cliemi- 
cal' forces to vegetable life. Contrast between the combinations which Cr.AVijiutrici 
are found to exist among minerals and those in plants. Elements which 
enter into the composition of vegetables and animals, General rela- 
tions of vegetable life to the atmosphere. ..... 

Organic substances of which plants chiefly consist — division into two 
„ rou ps • — 1. Substances not containing nitrogen, of which starch may 
be taken as the type ; and, 2. Nitrogen substances, of which albumen 
forms the type. Nature of each of these substances. 

Growth of plants; metamorphoses which the two classes ot sub- 
stances last mentioned undergo during every stage of growth, from the 
germination of the seed to its complete reproduction. Great practical 
importance of this subject. The inorganic constituents or ash ... plants. 

Relations between the chemical composition of plants and their exter- 
nal forms or the chemistry of the natural families of plants. Import- 
ance of this hitherto unstudied question. Theory ot the action ot 
manures. Economical considerations concerning manures, .especially!* 
to their supplv with reference to this country- Chemical aws ot ani- 
mal life. Food of animals. Of the nature of milk, butter, A-c. fcketcli 
of the influence of the meteorological phenomena upon agriculture. 

The Histobi, Stbuctube, and Diseases of the Axdials of the 
Farsi, by Professor J. F. Hodges, si.d. 

An account of the simple elements of which the animal is eomposed 
A description of the forms which, under the influence of life, the^e 
elements P are made to assume in the blood, flesh, bone, .vc,,c.£ tea - 
mal structure. The machinery or structure of the animal, .5 Che pr. «t-= 
by which the food of the animal is converted mto its substances. The 
treatment of the animals of the farm in health and m disease. The reU 
five value of the various substances employed as food for^ and 
cattle, and their economic preparation. History of the amnia . 
farm. 

Pbactioal Asbicbltube, by Mr. Baibwis. 

Soils, their various properties, crops to wMeh adapted and moans 
of improving. Principles of cultivation. Rotations for «vcral 
soils and circumstances. The cultivation, 

ral crop* including the grasses and Lay-making. Implement, ana 
machines’ of husbandry, the principle oi their construction, and 
an account of the most approved in general n* 

Renting land. Farm offices Capital required, Ac. Lne stmtk 
General principles of breeding and feeding. T be hon-c, sevi oral 
breeds , Leading, 

to prepare about six written essays during the course. 
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HoiiTicuLTUEE, by Mr. Campbeil. 

Garden, site, fences, and shelter. Drainage, levelling trencMna 
subsoiling, and ridging ground. Manures and composts.’ Potato* 
Cabbages, cauliflower, broccoli, etc. Pea, bean, kidney-bean. Carrol' 
n, vmZLhm P a ;' 3ni P> aild beet Asparagus. Onions, leeks, clave, esebaiot Poo! 

■ 'f kale, rhubarb, artichoke, horseradish. Celery, lettuce, and small salads 

Spinach, parsley, pot-lierbs. Management of frames and forcum-beds’ 
including cultivation of melon, cucumber, vegetable marrow ic &e 
General management of hardy fruit-trees, including apple, pear plum' 
cherry, nectarine, apricot, gooseberry, currant, raspberry,’ strawberry’ 
&c. Nursery, including propagation of plants by grafting buddin« 
in-arching, laying, etc. Green-house and stove plants. Vinery, pinery 
and peach-house. Management of woods and forests. Laying out and 
formation of the flower-garden. Annual, biennial, perennial, and other 
flowers, including the rose, dahlia, carnation, picotee, pink, pansy- 
tulip, ranunculus, anemone, hyacinth, auricula, polyanthus, Ac. 0a 
the effect produced by grouping different families of flowers, and keep- 
ing up a succession of them. F 



AgriSnwT No - 3 ' KeI,0ET of Joaif Esq., Agricultural Sub-Inspector. 

Schools^ Sib,— I beg respectfully to submit, for the information of yon and 

J. Doiiaghy, tae Commissioners, this mj first Annual Report, on tlie subjoined 
■Esq. Agricultural Schools. It embraces a period of seven months, com- 
mencing June 1st, 1855, and ending December 31st, 1855. Redraw- 
ing it out I have omitted the statistical returns, as they are contained 
m the Appendix ; and have merely given the substance of my weekly 
Reports to .the office. Dor uniformity of detail, also, I have divided 
the schools into the following classes, viz : — 

,1* Model Agricultural Schools, exclusively managed by the Com- 
missioners. 

2. Model Agricultural Schools, under local management. 

o. Ordinary Agricultural Schools, managed by the teachers in charge 
ox them. ° 

4. Workhouse Agricultural Schools. 

5. School Gardens, managed by the Commissioners, and by local 
parties. 

In concluding the Report, I shall make a few general remarks in 
reference to the working of the system. 



miLraera 1 A<SEI0DLTDEAI ' Soh °om, exclusively managed by the Com- 



Ulster Model. — County Antrim. 

Pupils. The establishment is only in partial operation, no buildings 
aUendance 611 ^ erecte ^ arilJj consequently, there are no pupils in 

Farm, -The farm contains about 109 acres. It consists of a wet, 
enacious clay, which is very difficult to labour, and which will require 
ior its improvement a considerable outlay of capital. Levelling old 
ences and drainage have been already, to some extent, executed ; and 
year in * enaei * ™ a ^ a portion of the land will be cropped in the ensuing 

Offices. The farm offices bare not yet been erected. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department , — As the establish- 
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jnent has not yet been opened, much cannot be advanced on this head; ArrEsms I. 
still it strikes me that it is not much out of place to say, that already L RepOTts on 
a "ood practical example of efficient drainage has been exemplified on Agricultural 
it "which, if copied by the neighbouring farmers, and I believe it lias &el ‘° [l13 - 
been to some extent, would prove in the highest degree serviceable, j rimafig. 
At all events, the reclamation of the remainder of the farm will require E*g ' 
the performance of so many important operations, that it will afibrd a 
very wide scope, indeed, for the practical instruction of the future 

’ Bailieboeodgh Mobel. — County Cavan. 

Pur, Us —The proficiency of the pupils is exceedingly creditable, both 
as regards theoretical and practical agriculture, and clearly indicates 
that much care and attention have been given to their instruction. 

Farm. The farm contains an area of about forty-eight acres.^ The 

land is of good average fertility, anil is gradually improving. Syste- 
matic cropping is pursued on it, and a very fair example of tillage ex- 
hibited Draining and fencing are to some extent required, together 
with the formation of a farm-road, and the appropriation of a portion 
of the ground to a vegetable garden. The principal drawback m the 
management is the continued absence of tlio house-feeding system, it 
will be introduced, however, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Offices The offices comprise a barn, stable, cow-house, dairy, cook- 

in-house, cart-shed, tool-house, turf-shed, piggeries, and poultry- 
house. They are all substantial and 111 good repair. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— On the whole the 
agricultural department is satisfactorily conducted. The pupils are re- 
ceiving a good agricultural education, and tho cultivation and cropping 
of the" farm are very fairly attended to. 

Bath Model.— County Monaghan. 

Pupils. The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is pretty sutis- 

—The farm contains forty-one and a-half acres. The soil is 
of medium quality, but it has been very much improved by draining. 

Much improvement has also been effected in the way of levelling o • 
fences erecting new ones, and subdividing the farm into fields of uni- 
form rise. The usual operations of husbandry are very carefully exe- 
cuted; and, on the whole, the general management is very sat.s- 

f ”oZ e _The offices consist of a barn, stable, cow-house, piggeries, 
coal-house, cart-shed, and dairy Being badly arranged, steps are 
bpin.r taken to extend and remodel them. 

kn^Ulficiency of the Agricultural Department — ft ant of proper 

tion The gradual improvements which have been eflecteo, to etner 
with the "-eueral management pursued, must have afforded a v erv use- 
M xamffieTtlie neighbourhood ; whilst the agricultural knowledge 
Obtained 1 through its instrumentality by the pupils must have added 
•still further to its efficiency. 

Ballymonej Model. — County Antrim. 

Puvils —The establishment, up to the end of 1855, was only in par- 
tiaf operation, consequently no pupils were ,n attendance m that year. 
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Farm. — The contents of the farm is about twenty-three acres. The 
soil is fertile, but requires draining and other operations of a like 
nature to bring it to its maximum state of productiveness. Drainintr 
to some extent has been effected, and old fences have been removed • 
but these operations have not yet been carried out to the required ex- 
tent. The cultivation and cropping of the land, however, have in the 
meantime been carefully attended to, and judicious steps have been 
taken to establish a systematic course of cropping. On the whole, very 
considerable progress has been made towards the ultimate successful 
working of the farm. 

Offices. — The offices embrace a barn, cow-house, stable, granary 
straw-house, cooking-house, piggeries, dairy, cart-house, calf-house, and 
poultry-house. They have been recently built, are substantial, conve- 
nient, and well-planned as regards economy of labour. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The literary 
department has not yet been opened, nor have any boarding agricultural 
pupils been received, consequently the ultimate efficiency of the estab- 
lishment can only, at the present time, be anticipated. If, however, the 
judicious management which has heretofore characterized the proceed- 
ings, in reference to the agricultural department, be taken as a crite- 
rion whereby to form an opinion of what may be expected in future, 
I have every reason to believe that the establishment will prove highly 
useful to the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Templedouglas Model. — County Donegal. 

Pupils. — This school has not yet been opened ; consequently there 
are no pupils in attendance. 

Farm. — The extent of the form is about twenty acres. It is situated 
in a bleak, barren district, and its soil is for the most part of a wet, 
poor, and unproductive character. It has not yet been handed over 
to the charge of an agriculturist, and consequently no improvements 
have been yet effected. 

Offices. — The farm offices have not yet been erected. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — Nothing can be 
said at present on this head ; but, certainly, a wide field of improve- 
ment presents itself in the district in which the school is situated for 
exercising the talents of an intelligent agriculturist. If the example 
which such a person exhibit be copied, and the instruction which he 
imparts be properly attended to, I can scarcely fancy a locality in 
which the benefits resulting from an agricultural school could be of 
more value or importance. 

II. Model Agricultural Schools, under local management. 

Larne Model.— County Antrim. 

Pupils . — The pupils possess a fair amount of agricultural knowledge 
both as regards theory and practice. 

Farm. — The farm contains about seven acres. The land is ex- 
ceedingly productive, and enjoys a very favourable aspect. It Las 
been all thoroughly drained, and some of it trenched. The manage- 
ment on the whole is satisfactory, and the house-feeding system is 
fully carried out. 

Offices. — The offices comprise a cow-house, barn, dairy, . piggery, 
coal and tool-house, and cart-shed. They are conveniently situated as 
regards the economy of labour, are in good repair, and pretty well 
suited to the size of the farm. t 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— The agricultural 
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department continues to to conducted Tory fairly.- go far as I can Arrromxl. 
format, opinion, die present agriculturist appears to carry out the t _ fepm „ 
Z “ness with zeal and assiduity. This school has materially contn- Agfcohunt 
buted towards the dissemination of agricultural knowledge in this ' 
country Some of the young men educated at it have fcito'i, and are j»w<«Sy, 
at present filling very important agricultural situations, and are daily A*/, 
diffusing the seeds of that knowledge which they at first acquired at 
this little establishment, with credit to themselves and great beneht to 
tlie country. 

Lougiiash Model. — County Tyrone. 

Punih — The proficiency of the pupils at this establishment, both 
as regard's the principles and practice of agriculture, is very creditah e. 

Farm — The area* of the farm is about forty acres. Through the 
persevering industry and ability of the agriculturist, it has been 
reclaimed from the barren heath and converted into fair mHe W- 
In effectin'* this object, it has been drained, trenched, and tenci d. 

Systematic cropping is exemplified on it, and good cultivation pursued. 

3 Offices —The offices consist of a stable, cow-honse, cooking-home, 
cart-sheds, barn, piggery, and dairy. They appear to he pretty wel 
n dan ted to the circumstances of tlie case. . u » 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— The agricnltnra. 
department'of this school is very efficient, and reflects much credit on 
the agriculturist, A boarding class is kept, the members of which 

receiTCagood literary and agricultural education. Manyof the young 

men educated at this eehooi have discharged tlie duties oi their pro- 
fession in afterlife in a very praiseworthy manner. 

Druhhilla Model.— C ounty Monaghan. 

Pmils The proficiency of the pupils belonging to this school is 

only tolerable. Improvement in their general agricultural knowledge 

i3 ££$*» 

pupils contains * " u , . jj een cons ;derably improved, hut syste- 

arable tillage. ^ properly exemplified, nor has the 

wSfp^X fully carried* ou{ The geneml cultivation 

is pretty satisfactorily performed. . substantial. They 

Offices. — The offices are rMt -she<l, 

comprise a barn, stable, granar > - turf-house, aud 

cooking-house, piggeries, poutt^-hcime, 

dairy. Water-power is “ ra l Department. —The materials arc 

General efficiency of the M.d’ . , ■ —agricultural school ; hut I have 

- *— *«- 

ment has been heretofore conducted. 

Market hill Model— C ounty Armagh. 

Pupils. The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is very *.» 

^n.-The area of the farm **%£»£££ 

of three distinct divimons, ^ distance from it. The 

school, ami the others “ , • Jlsent inaricli and fertile condition. 
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to produce good effects, not only as regards tire pupils but also tie 
farmers in the neighbourhood. Here the house-feedino- svstm i. 
carried out to the letter. . o... J 8 

Offices. — The offices consist of a stable, harness-room, cow-house, 
barn, chaff-house, turf-house, liay-loft, potato-house, piggery, calf-house 
cooking-house, and implement-shed. They are neat, convenient com’ 
modious, and in good repair. 3 

General efficiency of the Agricultural 'Department.—' The agricultural 
department of this school is very creditably conducted. a"oo-.1 agri- 
cultural education, both as regards theory and practice, is afforded and 
a correct course of cropping and general farm management pursued, 

Dromiskin Model.—' County Louth, 

Pupils. The proficiency of the pupils in agricultural knowledge is 
very satisfactory. c 

Farm.— The area of the farm is about ten acres. Part of it has 
been drained and trenched, and a hoggy portion reclaimed ; old fences 
have been removed, and some new ones erected. Through the exer- 
tions of the teacher it has been rendered rich, clean, ahd°productiva 
A four-crop rotation is followed pn a portion of it, and it is intended 
that a three-crop will be pursued on the remainder. The cultivation is 
exceedingly creditable, and affords an excellent example, not only to 
the pupils, but to the surrounding farmers. The cattle are house-fed 
throughout the year.' 

Offices. — The offices are quite new; they were built by the landlord ; 
and afford adequate and convenient accommodation for the. live-stock. 
They comprise a barn,. cow-haqse, piggeries, root- shed, cooking-house! 
poultry-house, fuel-house, and tool-house -.i,.'...,. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Dcpartme>it.-^-1his little estab- 
lii aliment .is affording., a very creditablearaount of useful agricultural 
information, to the pupils, whilst the .example of cropping, tillage, and 
general management pursued, open scarcely be surpassed. Already, the 
influence which it .has exercised .over; some of. the former agricultural 
practices of the neighbourhood, , hpj.yqry. striking, and . .clearly demon- 
strates the utility of such schools when properly conducted. 

P'i/^)i&,r-y-3?he pupils, possess a ,'v ery . . considerable amount of useful 
agricultural knowledge. , - , , 

A arm, v-The; area of, the, farm connected with this 'school is about 
twenty acres, pnly which; iQ^h! : hp.;fihefh.j The soil is of a 

po or d escri ption, .quite.: shallow,,- ; and mcppable . of \ jbeipg .-deepened, from 
the fact, that the underlying yopk approaqhes lalmpst to. the, surface. A 
systematic course .of cropping is pursued: on r tim arable iafi,d, r and sheep are 
depastured • on the portion ; W fit. ! W ; , brought. (Under cultivation* 
The tillage is as, carefully, .executed as -the.. circumstances of the case 
permit, arid: the general bu^ipecsdByeryiSatisfactoiijUy.cocducted. The 
ho use-feeding system plgode fully carried .pitt.,;-, :: ,-ij fl.,. - 
Offices.-*— The offices. •.consist' of a.-ooTy-honsey dairy?: stable j; piggery, 
sheds for, roots and youngTive-stockj- andiaigrQjjaryy,., A iho-rn would bo 

useful *, in other respects- pretty fair; accommodation exists.-. 

General efficiency] affi ife-.dgficulGw'ah in-door 

and outdoor agricultural instruction, -oLtiiek pnpiia-. ; nppear 9 ;to -jbeiveiy 
carefully attended to, and the example of cropping and general culti- 
vation afforded is very dat7sfactbry. dTrom-'a ciirsbry view of the crop- 
pmg of the. district, 1 would conolqdeitliatrytM^sohool has exercised a 
very beneficial effect on many df < the- former* agricultural ^practices. |V - 
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Garrick Model. — County Fermanagh. Appendix I. 

Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils, both as regards i. Reports on 
theory and practice, is very creditable. Much care and attention must Agricultural 
have been given to their instruction. S hc ol8 ‘ 

Farm . — The farm, at present, contains upwards of sixty acres. The j. Dovagbi, 
soil, with the exception of a portion which is boggy, is of fair average Esp 
fertility- Considerable improvements in the way of levelling old 
fences, draining, reclamation, Ac., have been effected, and the cultiva- 
tion and general management are satisfactorily executed. Systematic 
cropping, however, has not yet been fully established, in consequence 
of the change of plan which a yearly addition to the farm lias always 
produced ; nor has the house-feeding system been adopted. These 
defects will be remedied at the earliest possible period. 

Ojfices . — The offices comprise a barn, stable, cow-house, dairy, piggery, 
root house, calf-house, andpoultry-liouse. Thevare substantial buildings, 
and in good repair ; but the inside fittings in most of them are unsuitable. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — The agricultural 
department of this school is conducted in a pretty satisfactory manner ; 
but it would he vastly increased in efficiency were a literary teacher 
appointed to take charge of the literary department, and the duties of 
the present agricultural teacher confined to the business of the farm and 
the instruction of the agricultural pupils. 



Templemoyle Model. — County Londonderry. 

Pupils . — The proficiency of the pupils in agricultural knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, is very satisfactory. ^ , 

Farm . — The farm contains about 172 acres. It is situated in tue 
neighbourhood of Muff, within about six Irish miles of Londonderry. 
The laud originally was of a very poor description, hut, by tnorouga 
draining, subsoiling, and judicious management, it has been vastly 
improved in its productive properties, and rendered a soil or good aye- 
mire fertility- Systematic cropping is pursued on it, cultivation of tue 
best description practised, and. in short, an example of inipro’ved hus- 
bandry, in its various details, exhibited, which reflects much credit on 

the agriculturist. . . .. , 

Offices . — The farm-offices are extensive, convenient, substantial, com- 
mo, firms, ami in good repair. They comprise stables, harness-room, 
cow-house, dairy, barn, granary, piggeries, tool-houses, work-shop, and 

General efiicimeu of the Agricultural D£partrr.ent.-~T'to$ establishment 
has only been recently taken into connexion with the board, it is 
the oldest an-icultural institution in Ireland, and has run a career of 
practical usefulness which all who are acquainted with its proceedings 
both acknowledge and appreciate. For a period of tlnrp- J ears its 
founders and supporters, unaided by public funds, earned out the objects 
for which it was established in a manner which reflects the i greatc-t 
credit ou their zeal, liberality, and public spirit It is enough, therefore, 
to say that both its agricultural ami literary departmerts ommne to 
he conducted with an equal if not greater degree uf eftiimcyrtan 
formerly ; and that, now that it lias received the am of a pu 1 he body, 
it will still further Continue to confer t hose advantages on 
and with increased energy and etlect-whieh have heretofore so pra.se- 
worthily characterized its transactions. 

Eskek Model.— County Galway. _ 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the pupils is very satisfactory— both as 
regards theoretical and practical agricultural knowledge. ^ ^ 

\rrvT TT 
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Appendix L Farm . — The farm set apart for the agricultural training of the pupils 

x. Reports on contains an area of about fifty-two acres. The land is of fair quality 
Agricultural and has been, to some extent, improved by draining and trenching. X 
Schools. systematic course of cropping is pursued, and careful tillage exhibited 
J. Danrtghy, This school has been established by the Rev. Dr. Smyth for the benefit 
Esq. ' of the surrounding locality. 

Offices. — The offices comprise a stable, barn, cow-house, cattle-shed 
poultry-house, and dairy. Some alterations and additions would render 
the accommodation for the live stock more complete. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — I was very much 
pleased with the amount of useful agricultural knowledge possessed by 
the pupils at this establishment, and also with the cropping, cultivation 
ancl general management of the farm ; and therefore consider that the 
agricultural departmeut is conducted in a very efficient manner. 
Already it has exercised considerable influence on some of the agri- 
cultural practices pursued in the neighbourhood, and I have no doubt 
that through its instrumentality gradual improvement in the same 
direction will be effected. 

_ - HI. Ordinary Agricultural Schools managed by the Teachers 
in charge of them. 

JBalleighan. — C ounty Donegal. 

Pupils. — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is rather deficient 

Farm . — The farm contains about twelve acres. The land is of fair 
average fertility, hut somewhat difficult to labour. A portion of it has 
been drained and suhsoiled, and some gripes have been filled. A sys- 
tematic course of cropping is pursued, and the general cultivation is 
very fairly executed. The house-feeding system, however, has not yet 
been introduced. 

Offices. — The offices consist of a barn, cow-house, stable, and piggery. 
They are in pretty good repair, but the inside fittings might be very 
much improved. • . 

General efficiency of the A gricidtural Department. — The agricultural 
knowledge of the pupils is much more defective than it should be, con- 
sidering the means which exist for the diffusion of useful agricultural 
information. 

Cloghan. — C ounty Donegal. 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the. pupils is very fair. 

Farm .— The area of the farm is about ten acreSj. only. four of which 
are under arable tillage— -the remainder being unreclaimed bog. 
Proper steps are being taken, to establish systematic cropping on the 
cultivated part, but the teacher does not, at, present, possess sufficient 
capital to' enable him to reclaim the hog. The general cultivation is 
pretty carefully executed, but the house-feeding system is only par- 
tially carried out. 

Offices. — The offices comprise a barn, cow-house, and stable— all of 
which are in good repair, but badly fitted up. Some additional offices 
are required. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— A fair amount of 
agricultural knowledge is imparted to the pupils, and pretty careful 
cultivation exemplified \ but the school would be much more efficient 
if tbe remainder of the farm were ! reclaimed, systematic cropping 
followed on the entire, and the hou^e-feeding system fully carried out. 
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Pvnih. — The proficiency of tiro pupils is tolerable, but considerable 

improvement in tliis respect is desirable. ^ Spools. 

Farm- The farm contains an area of remit ten acres. It con,iJ.„ — 

of a .mod productive soil, widen has been greatly improved by atmumg. J. 

A systematic course of cropping is followed on it, and very e«fnl ‘.du- 
vation exemplified. There are two drawbacks, however, to its usdut 
ness as a school-farm, vis., its distance from the school ijibou taU a- 
mile') and the straying position of one of its fields, i hat a tarn 
the kind may bo useful, it should immediately adjoin toe school so tha, 
t ecour-c oi cropping and general farm-management pursued would 
come daily underlie notice of the pupils. Such could not be the au* 
here, and therefore I look upon the circumstance as one vyrncli 
militates against tbe efficiency or the ugnculfural educe. .,n ^ordrf. 

1 my ulso mention that tbo bouse-feeamg system is not fully curried 

° “offices- — The farm-offices consist of a barn, cow-house, piggery, turf- 
house, and root-house— all of which are of rmle construction, hat suit 
nrettv well the circumstances of the case. , r 

1 General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— From the _ f ro- 
coin «rema.ks, it 'will ho perceived that I do not estimate very highly 
fh^efficency of this school; still, there are one, or two redeeming 
futures connected with it which it would bo unfair to overlook, via, 
tiie land is exceedingly well cultivated and a regular rotation of crop- 
ping is exemplified. 

Cakeaboas.— C ounty Donegal. 

Pupils.— With one exception, the agricultural knowledge of the 

SSsaa?ssiS: 

carried out. . * />r.w«kou c e stable, and barn, all 

ofS^»:S^^Jo^-al offices 

pleased with tue extent o. disappointed at the limited 

with the eultivatioir pursued, I w. . ■ _ , ; t h 0 answering 

amount of agricultural know edge of beneficial 

of most of the pupils. That the school bi te 0 ^ U 

effects to come extent, however, I have reason to 
might he rendered more efficient Ianr eipi. y 

Toobax.— C ounty Douegah 

Pupils. — The pupils possess a very considerable amount of useful 
VOL. II. 
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Appendix I. from it. The land is of fair average quality, . with the exception of i 
I. Reports o n ? maU portion of boggy ground which has ten- drained and othernhe 
Agricultural improved. On the division iiext the school a i-egiiltir rotation h . 
Scliook^ been adopted, and, so soon as circumstances permit, the teachei- intend 
J. Dmughy, to establish systematic cropping oil the other section also. himiM 
- Sip ■ resources appear to have operated against the proper preparatory rul 
time of the land under solin' of the' crops, fhe'evil.cotisetprenccs.of-wMch 
were quite apparent on the day of iny Visit. The luxiu-iiiiiteriins 
however, growing in the garden; Showed . mhikefl iiiclic-ations of its 
careful tillage s the only drawback 'being, that some of the plants 
grown 'should have been cultivated in the field, arid' a rnore exterisiiV 
variety of useful garden-vegetables huhsfitiitcd in their place. ' -I hiiw 
further mention, that circumstances have heretofore prevented the 
adoption of the house-feeding systiuii. ■■■■-■ 1 

Offices — The form-offices are of a very inferior description/ They 
consist of a cow-shed and aiinpartinentfor.general purposes. 1 
General efficiency of the Agricultural Itepciffinient'.^TXiemmV 
iural education of the pupils appears to he .very fpirly conduced a 
systematic course of cropping adopted, and an, example o[ tlie iniprove- 
ment of comparatively worthless land shown. / .dSfotwithstaridiug, there- 
fore, the defects noticed, energy, industry, . and perseverance on the 
part of the teacher, will, X have li ttle doubt, render this little, establish, 
merit, ultimately, a useful one of' its kind. ", Kew farm-offices, however; 
require to be erected, or/ehse the, old . ones properly repaired ani 
re-modelled. . . . . ' ' . ‘ 

Bohill — C ounty, Londonderry. 

Pupils.— -The proficiency of the pupils 'is highly creditable. 

Farm — The farm attached to this school contains live acres, aid is 
only in course of reclamation from peat-hog. The portion which 
has been brought under tillage has. been drained and playedi and, 
from its- appearance, it promises to l-djiay . the exparidlftira' incurred in 
its reclamation in a lew. years. .Ta ini Led. resources, compel tile teacher 
to effect the impfoveiheiit'gfaffiuillyj’ahil this,’ perhaps, ‘ Will' he niore 
advantageous than if the , eptii-e , were -performed,- tat once, as it will 
afford to successive classes of pupils an. opportunity , of ■wituessipgfhe 
performance of tile several 

reclamation. A systematic course of croppiug cannot' he established 
till all the form lias been, brought, into an arable condition, nor can the 
hoiise.feeding system 'he pursued. ; " " "" 

Offices .- — The offices 'consist of. a cow-lipuse and' piggery, both of 
which have been , erected '.by the teacher.. Additional offices will bp 
required when all the farm:' lias’ hcen'.reeiairiie'd. f r "_ 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department — I ffixi exceed- 
ingly well pleased with the amount of useful agrjcultn.ral knowledge 
possessed by the pupils at tins school, and cannot. .arrive at any rise 
conclusion than that the seed thus sow-q ih'ust b'e.p.ioductive of btne- 
ilcial effects. Nor can I convincingly satisfy myself that how preju- 
diced soever a neighbouring farmer plight be in his own modus 
operandi, lie will scout. instead ' of iyiitate iinnrovements which lie 
clearly sees must result in. profit. , i t 

BA-i.iv oiiGitTi—Oounty Londonderry. 7 ■ W: «>»«!• 

Pupils — The 'profieieiicy of, the pupils is very imperfect. They 
are neither sufficiently advanced iii education nor in years, to benefit 
from a course of agricultural in-sU-uotion.;.:-,i.i.i: i 
F arm , — -The farm contains abput, giy acres, of .good arable land, pan 
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of wliicli lias been drained and otherwise improve;!. A systematic Aeksmx I 
course of cropping is pursued on it, and very creditable cultivation L Rcports 0T . 
practised. The liouse-feeding system, however, is only partially A rncmtural 
carried out. 

Offices The offices consist of a cow-housc, a barn, a straw-room, 

a piggery, a shed for young cattle, a can-shed, and a cooking-house. 

Someof These are substantial and others only temporary. 

General efficiency, of the Agricultural Department — Notwithstand- 
ing the creditable manner in .which, the cultivation and general manage- 
ment of the farm are executed, yet the meagre amount of agricultural 
instruction which can by imparted to pupils of so tender years, and so 
limited an education, renders it very questionable whether this school 
should be continued in connexion with tbs? agricultural school system 
of the Board, 

B alltti BBF.R.T.— -C ounty Antrim. 

Pupils.— The proficiency of the pupils is only middling. There i* 
consequently room ior improvement. 

Farm .—The farm connected with this school, including a garden, 
is about two anil a-quarter acres. The garden consist* of good arable 
land, bnt the farm, of merely reclaimed bog. The distance of the 
farm from the school is about a quarter of a mile. . A systematic 
Course bf cropping is phrsned, and the general cultivation is fair. 

Some drainage anil other improvements are rcqmred to bring the 
land into a proper state of productiveness. The poverty of tile land 
lias heretofore prevented the adoption of the house-feeding system. 

OtHccs The offices consist of a cow-house and piggery, the latter 

of which has been erected in a merely temporary manner. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— benc-nciul 
effects to some extent lire being produced ; but, I am ot opinion, that 
to render the agricultural department sufficiently satisfactory, much 
(till remains to he done. The distance of the farm from . the school is 
a great arh-,v-back to the. general usefulness of the estabhslunent. 

A ' ;:BALiTOABtiTr— County Antrim. 

Pupils.— The agricultural pupils possess a very extensive range ot 

useful agricultural knowledge. , , ... • , . 

Earn ?.— TheEffi contain*, about, seven and a-halt acres ot .good 
a'rihla land, which has been much improved by draining, sateoiiing, 
and levelling old fences. A regular rotation ot cropping is lolloweu 
o ; i it and an example of very careful euUivatioii.cxliiuitci,. (..onnectid 
with the farm is a' vegetable garden, which 'is also managed m a 
superior manner. It; may lie farther audci,. that the housc-iecdmg 

system is fully earned out. . . .. ... 

~ Offices — 1 The offices comprise a'bani, cow-house, piggery, unity * 
and sheds for roots; they arc in good repair, and, with uie exception 
of the covv-hoiise, pretty suitable for the. respective purposes for whien 

" h of ihe A-jricullurr,! Vipartmint.—TUa agricul- 

tural department of tills school is very carefully conducted, ha h as 
regards the in-door theoretic and the out-door practical agncultuial 
instruction ot the pupiliq .Very eatisfaetury results have already 
emanated from its working, and I have every reason to bourne that 

increased uSefttlnesS M-ill charaettnat its future progress. 

Conus-— County Antrim. 

Pupils.- TB proficiency of the pupils is very poor. 
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Pa™.- The entire farm contains about seven acres, but only three 
and a-halt. have. been brought under arable tillage. The soil™ of 8 
poor description, and would require for its improvement an outlay of 
some little capital. A systematic course of cropping lias not yet been 
pursued on it, nor are there any live stock kept St present on the 
premises. On the whole, with the exception of a vegetable n-arden 
winch is pretty fairly managed, 1 can perceive no example exhibited 
on it worthy of mutation. 1 . eu 

Offices.— There is an old house out of repair which could he con- 
verted into a cow-shed. ““ 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department Taking i nto 

account the -imperfect agricultural knowledge of the pupils, timwant 
01 anything bordering on systematic cropping, and the complete ab- 
sence ot live stock, I am of opinion that the efficiency of this school is 
ot very trilling importance. 

Drcwxafern — C ounty Tyrone. 

. p vpj ls — On my first, visit the proficiency of the pupils was very 
imperfect ; on my second visit, great improvement had been. effected. 

J?arin. The farm consists of about live and a-half acres of good 
arable land part of which has been drained ; some old fences have 
been levelled, and a new fence has been made. A regular rotation of 
cropping is pursued on it, and the general tillage is very fairly executed. * 
s y steu b however, is only partially carried out. 

Offices— The offices consist of a cow-house, barn, and piggery, all 
ot winch, are m tolerable repair ; some improvements might be ju- 
diciously effected in the yard. J 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.—' The efficiency 
ot this school is very considerably impaired, in conseouence of the 
distance of the firm from it, and the inconvenient mode^of communi- 
cation between them. The in-door agricultural education afforded, 
however, has, of late, hecomp much more satisfactory. I nmy also 
add, that it is much to be regretted that the industrial class has ceased 
to exist. 



B allynex or.-— C ounty Tyrone; 

Pupils — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils was very meagre 
on myhrst visit, but very considerable advancement had been made 
in this respect at the period of my second examination. 

P arm. The farm connected with this school contains about .forty- 
nve acres, a portion of which has been drained, subsoiled, and other- 
wisc permanently improved. A systematic course of cropping has not 
yet been established on it, but the necessary steps are being taken to 
ellect this object at as- early a period as possible. It is situated pretty 
conveniently to the school, and were the., pupils .sufficiently advanced 
m years to. profit from the example exhibited on it, the benefits result- 
ing from its operations would, doubtless, be much- more important 
than, under existing circumstances^ they can -be. ' Still, an example 
ot improvement is afforded on it which, if copied by the neighbouring 
farmers, must be productive of good. The house-feeding system is 
only partially followed, 

Offices. The offices. comprise a cow-liouse, stable, barn, piggery, 
and cart-shed. They are only in middling repair, and most of them 
seem to have been used as farm-offices, mereh r to meet the exigencies 
ot the case. • . . 

General efficiency of tlic AyricvXtural Department.— A very fair 
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•mount of useful agriooltural knowledge is afforded to the pupils, and Aeramx t. 
_ ano( i example of the permanent improvement of wet, boggy land i& t Reports on 
*mvn to the neighbouring farmers. These constitute the principal AsriraW 
features of the working of the establishment at present, and they can- S-oik. 
not well be looked upon as altogether unimportant. 

Dhcmkehl. — C ounty Cavan. 

Pupils. The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is extremely 

The area of the farm connected with this school is about 
CG ven acres four of which have been broug.it under arable tillage, 
the remainder is in permanent meadow, and m grass. On the 'P°rtw 
cultivated a systematic course of cropping has been estab Imbed Hie 
land is in an unimproved condition, and will re.juu,. ai - 
„:,„i t0 soin e extent to bring it to its maximum state of productive- 
ne L! The position of the farm, though not iar distant from the 
school is somewhat inconvenient for educational purposes. Lnergy 

mmsm 

school' and. will expect a marked improvement on my next visit. 

Lough Ramor. — C ounty Cavan. 

Pupils The proficiency of the pupils was very poor on my first 

-l^SmlonSins Lit ttiirteen acres, two of 

reclaimable, but no impr - p ,i, e SQr iace. A regular course 

reclaimed, owing to the very Stir cultiva- 

of cropping is pursued on the • > j.J idous course 

thin practised but some time must ‘ ^^" r description, and 
can be followed mi the rest. ‘ , , n , t j av j n consequence of 

cannot be reclaimed wiihou - «| tua tio‘i also "is verv rmpropitious, 

the rockiness of tte oi a considerably elevated 

Mb 1 -The cattle are for the 0^ shed 

Some improve- 
ment in — At present 

th ofiis school is pretty fairly conducted; 

still, there is room for improvement. 



Taniokev. — County Armagli. 
Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils 



i tolerably 
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Appendix I. pursued i s systematic, the Ian( j is satisfactorily ,,, , "' 

I. Reports on house-feeding system is fully carried' out : ' ^ W.-tUe 

Ag^icultu , ' n, r m. - * <«•» 

Schools. 



Ap, cultural. Offices.-— The fiirm-offices comprise a barn ™ i ' 

able, piggerv. cooking-house ‘ I" ’,5™ lal ^ “"-lions. 



J. Donagkj/, 
JEsq. , 



stable, piggery, cooking-house, fuol-house, p Q u’l»y-home and d^’ 
They are all substantial, are in excellent repair/ and are' both ^2' 
Close aEd 00ffimortlous - They‘wet- 0 ' built by the landlord,' Poland 

General efficiei wy of the Agricultural Department --On thk wk i 
this school is Yei 7 fairly conducted ; a ?*** 

cultural knowledge is afforded to the piipils ■ a reo u lar oonrv/f ^ 
Ping is. exemplified, and the house-feijdii^^tdfhis^t^^f® 

SS,S~.S 



Ballisvalluv.- 



^Comity Westmeath. 



. Offices. — The offices comprise, a cow-shed a straw „ i 
P'ggety. A few .additional olflees w-ouid im adv/nb“ ’ ”‘ <I ‘ 
General efficiency of the Agmctdtmsal- Dept&tmemllBPtii the 

p p is ’ uut >° tUe 'Siwal-l .farmers in the iiei^libGurhood. 

- ■ Pf? -.Coiinfiy Meathiit ;; 

Farm. The area of the far,,, It u 

existing circumstances, enmuit be dr-lined 1 dr ,‘V f y 1 • s- J. . ’ a r 

"runarv^* • vifUt- 0 .ft. ItoSftV ;ea w-b elisfc{«'! ptefervjj- and ’ 
SLbSrl fm**!t* «?**<* W^**!*M totare been V 
General pfH i t r, 1 K 8 *he cycigeircidi'cJf the case. 

ccount the *L,4» • i ^ <^< JO^a^tvneni:^V&k i rig- into 

cconnt the youth ot the children who 
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from the circumstances to which I have referred, their proper (leve- 
lopmenft cannot but be greatly impeded. 

Kilskyre. — County Meath. 

Pupils .— The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is highly 
creditable. 

i" arm .— The farm contains about two acres, and is situated at a 
distance of some sixty perches from the school. It has been all 
drained and subsoiled, and otherwise very much improved. A 
regular course of cropping is pursued on it; and the general tillage of 
the several crops |s highly creditable. 

Offices, — The offices comprise a barn, cattle-shed, piggery, and 
potato-house, and are all in good repair. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — I regret very 
much to say that the teacher’s demise had taken place some short time 
previous to my visit. The hum, therefore, will in future cease to 
he in connexion with the agricultural school-system, as it will be 
managed by his widow. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
cultivation and general management of this little farm, "nor more 
gratifying than the extensive amount of useful agricultural knowledge 
possessed by the pupils. 

Mulltngar. — County Westmeath. 

Pupils.— The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is defective. I 
was considerably disappointed at their answering. 

Farm .— The farm attached to this school contains about eleven 
and three-quarter acres of rather indifferent land, but which has been 
reclaimed and otherwise improved by the teacher. It is situated at 
a distance of at least a mile from the school ; and, consequently, the 
advantages to the pupils, which proximity affords in such cases, are, 
in a great degree, if not altogether, lost. No regular course of crop- 
ping is pursued on it; nor has the house-feeding system been fully 
carried out. For some time an industrial class of pupils laboured on 
it, but this class liiis been dissolved ; and it does not appear that its 
re-organization is again contemplated. More than half the land is 
in grass, the remainder is under tillage, and its cultivation fairly 
attended to. 

Offices — -The offices comprise only a barn aud a piggery, both of 
which are in a tolerable state of repair. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — From the cir- 
cumstances referred to in the foregoing remarks, Ido not look upon the 
agricultural department of this school, with regard to efficiency, in a 
very favourable light. No doubt, some beneficial effects are ema- 
nating from its operations, but they should be more extensive to be 
satisfactorily useful. 

• • Hatoath.— County Meath. 

Pupils.— r-The pupils possessafair amount of agricultural knowledge. 

Farnu— -The extent of the farm is about eight acres. Its situation, 
in reference to the- school, is very convenient. The land is of good 
quality, and is cultivated and Mapped in a 'satisfactory manner; but 
the house-feeding system, has not yet been adopted. Most of the 
siuTounding district is kepf in perthknenf pasture, and it would be no 
easy task to convince tha farmers that a system of tillage would lw 
more profitable. : ; . clr 1 ' ■ lj ! ! 
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Offices. — The offices comprise a dairy, potato-house, and coal-house, 
all of which are in good repair. A cow-house is required, and will 
he erected by the teacher at an early period. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — This is a 
boarding establishment as well as a day school, and the boys in atten- 
dance possess a rather greater amount of general intelligence than is 
usually met with in ordinary schools. In addition to the usual 
branches which constitute the programme of studies, they are taught the 
principles, and, to some extent, the practice of improved husbandry ; 
and I have no doubt that the knowledge which they are thus acquiring 
on agricultural subjects will prove highly useful to them in after-life, 
be tiieir profession what it may. 

■VVooDroLE. — County Meath. 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the pupils in useful agricultural know- 
ledge is very satisfactory, and reflects much credit on the teacher. 

Farm. — The extent of the farm is about sixteen and a-half acres. 
The land is rather poor In quality, and will require careful cleaning 
and good manuring to bring it to its maximum state of productiveness. 
Considerable improvement iii the way of levelling old useless fences, 
and erecting new and efficient ofies, has already been effected by the 
present teacher; and proper steps are being taken to establish syste- 
matic cropping. The cultivation and general management also are 
carefully attended to. Under existing circumstances the house-feeding 
system cannot for some time be introduced, but ultimately it will be. 

Offices. — A few old houses have been set apart for farm offices, but 
most of them are in bad repair, and ill-adapted to the purpose. They 
consist of a barn, cow-house, dairy, and turf-house. New offices 
would be required. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agricul- 
tural department of this school, both as regards the in-door and out- 
door instruction of the pupils, is conducted in a very efficient manner, 
and will, I have no doubt, be productive of much good in the sur- 
rounding district. 

Rathclixe. — C omity Longford. , 

Pupils. — The pupils have made as much, progress in agricultural 
knowledge as could, reasonably be expected, considering the short 
period which has elapsed- since the agricultural department was taken 
into connexion with the Board. 

Farm. — The farm is very small ; it contains only about two and 
a-quarter acres. A portion of it has been drained, and some other im- 
provements of a permanent nature effected. A three-crop rotation 
will be followed on it as soon as circumstances will permit ; and 
whatever amount of live stock it can maintain will be kept in the 
house. The school- house stands on the centre of the farm, so that 
the pupils have a good opportunity of .witnessing the performance ot 
the different operations. 

Offices. — No farm-offices are at present on the premises; hut the 
teacher intends to erect those which may be considered necessary, at 
an early period. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agricul- 
tural department of this school. is only in its infancy. Important 
effects, therefore, cannot reasonably be expected to have yet emanated 
from its operations. . 
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Kiixina&h— C ounty Roscommon. iivsanaxl. 

Pupils .— The proficiency of tlie pupils is very satisfactory and Lfcgj. 
clearly indicates that their education lias been very carefully at- 

teI Pat»°— The farm contains about eight anda-half acres. It con- J. Penary, 
sists of reclaimed bog, and is considerably productive. A four-crop ‘1- 
rotation is followed oil ono section of it, and it is intended to pursue 
a three-crop on the remainder. Careful tillage and good management 
characterize the general farming operations. In short, this little 
farm presents an excellent example of the reclamation and gradual 
improvement of deep bog, of systematic cropping, and of persevering 
industry; and cannot fail to be productive ot good eftects m the 
neighbourhood. As yet, the house-feeding system has been only 

partially carried out. . , . , 

Offices . — The offices consist of a. cow-house, piggery, dain, barn, 
and cooking-house. They were recently erected by the. landlord, 

L. French, Esq., and are substantial and in excellent repair. > 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department .— Tlie agricul- 
tural department is very, efficiently conducted, _and has attracted 
considerable attention. The pupils receive a .good agricultural edu- 
cation as well as an excellent industrial training, and thus prepared, 
too much to expect, that, through their instrumentality 
desirable changes will be ettected in the agricultural practices of the 
district. Already various improvements of. the kind referred to hs 
been noticed. 

Gee vagh.— C ounty Sligo. 

Pupils .— The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is very satis- 

fa °Fu™.— The farm is small— it contains only two acres. The land, 
however is "ood and is well cultivated and systematically cropped. 
Ss- svstem is fully carried out throughout the entire 
year, mid a usefuf example of careful culture and sedulous industry 

“oS— The offices comprise a cow-house and piggery, both of 
which are in tolerable repair. A dairy and poullry-nouse, in addition, 

"^^Z^Airicultttral Department - A very con- 
siderable amount of useful and important “ 

leading rules in arithmetic. 



Upper Arigna.— County Sligo, 

Pumls -So for as I can form an opinion, the pupils possess a fair 

on an eSemely was unable to form 

S point J* xny ** had been made on 

a SUtL farm contains about nine and three-quarter acres six 
lids situa ed about half Way up the side of a mountain which 

rss. ist b- *» — n ».* 
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APfouix I. teaclier^ii taslv.wliicli. must Imre required great assiduity, and in- 
I. Eeporb on om ‘ n ; (1 considerable expense. A regular :faui>orop rotation, is followed 
.Agricultural on the part reclaimed; and, under the circumstances, the general 
Schools^ cultivation is very satisfactorily executed. As vet, the honse-feediii" 

J. Dmsk', s y s 5 em .lw8 not been adopted. , ■ ° 

Ms). Offices— X cow-house -is the only office .which can, with, strictness 

he mentioned as existing. There , is, however, in addition, what is 
called a piggery hut it is merely a substitute. Tor one, Both are in 
bha repair. , r ,.. . ..... ‘ 

General efficiency of the Arp-iciiUimi}- Department. — The a«ricnt 
tural knowledge of the PHpildisyair;. apd, : taking into account tl le 
up-hill work ti*.at must h<? performed. In. the tUkgAof theiland the 
general cultivation ^..satisfactory,, „On the whole,- if the example of 
industry and general cultivation exemplified bij copied by the nei.il,. 
boaring occupiers, beneficial, effects must, emanate, ‘from the workFo® 
of the school. ... . ,. , , . (i ° 

■ •• ;t : . i — County! May 0 . • ' 1 - '■ '■>■' •' 5>v- rrf-ijt 

Pupils.— The pupils' Iha-i'h a fair : kh6*leclge of the principles of 
agriculture.- • c i -.r wruo A* ' * ^ 

ofaivn—The area of that portion bf the teaciierfs f.inn which is set 
apart; lor the 'agricultural training of this' pupils' is about four iml 
a-quarter acres. ImprbvemeM to' a consider, vhk extent has been 
effected, anfl the cropping' and tillage are' satisfaiiforily performed 
The : house-feeding system, however, lias not yet been exemplified' ' 
0#ce*j_The offices comprise a cow-house, piggery, and poultry- 
house. The cow-liouse is in tolerably good repair, and, if properly 
fitted up, ..would; suit the ^impose pretty fairly; -but the pig-ery and 
pQuUry r hQuse.arii.only !: : - ■. : . a 

General ejjiciency of the Agricultural! jDepartmirii.^A consider- 
ble amount of asriGultiirnl knnu-lp.f}crA . 



I\ r . IToftBHbusfi. dene^,. . , 

.. ... .koNDQj)L)EaiiY.it-Connty.'Ijoi'ldbnden ; y. 

Pupiir.— The h-gricuUni.dlchbwlcdgd’oF'fhe.'piipilsis tolerably fair: 
but improvement m this respect is 'ildsirable. The deficiency referred 
to seems to have arisen from die circumstance that all tlie advanced 
and vndbprcpavcd by tfe .fanners in' die 

neighbourhood previous to rby'Vi^r. 0 • “ ^ ’ -■ “ • 

Tamf-’fhe of which arc 

specially set apart fill- tlk' agfidhlthidPtriilhiiig of the pupils die 
remainder bcingTabouibd'iiy'tlluddhHs-. ' Oh'tife Y,i nf d ‘r 



f ; prineipauy growth and -the. entire 

labour attendant ilpon 'their cultivation is perl'drumd '.by the punas, 
A systematic course of cropping is followed on' it.-’mid the rmaerai 
business connected witji its inianagement exerat.ed,iu a very creditable 
manner. The farmJproafe^'-^^^teeiCng a number of rnileh 
°r 1 ' e : ‘1 e ; *-- c .OStabljshmcm— im.-oiossc. which; . if gentrf'ylly 

adopted ill workhouses, woq^.pq^ntedislmyTopinlDnp.ba ebohomifeal, 
but would also afford an i I.-ivl,, 



servants; - , 

linycftJ jxaiiqqns m *■’ -- 

;.offices,!^pri^., r cowhouse; stetweshed.pisgefi^, 
dairy, and tool-house-all of which are in good repair. 
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General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— The, agricul- 
tural department, with- the exception to which I have referred, is 
conducted in a very creditable maimer. „ 

CoUiRAiNE.-r-County Londonderry. 

Pupils — The proficiency of the agricultural pupils is pretty satis- 
factory. In this case, as well as hi ■that 'of Londonderry, most of the 
advanced boys had just been engaged by the neighbouring farmers 
before my visit. Perhaps it is as- well to’ mention, that at this work- 
house, as well as at many others, theoretical instruction is afforded by 
the literary teacher, and practical by the agriculturist. 

jFam.---Tlie-farin contains nine, and the garden grounds three 
acres, both of which, as regards their cultivation and "cropping, are 
under the superintendence of- the master- of the '.■house, who acts a» 
agriculturists The -cultivation, ; especially of the ’ garden grounds, is 
pretty carefully attended to, 1 and the cropping is systematic. Some 
pigs are kept, but no cows. On the whole, a very' fair opportunity is 
afforded for the industrial training of the pupils, and I have no doubt 
that much good lias resulted from the course pursued. 

Offices . — -The 'offices -comprise only a piggery and a tool-house; 
General efficiency, of the Agricultural Departments— The. agricul- 
tural department is conducted iu a . pretty satisfactory maimer, but it 
might be rendered much more efficient, gs regard^ the industrial 
training of the pupils, by 'keeping .milch cows, and exemplifying the 
house-feeding system. . 
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-Antrim; — County Antrim. 



Pupils . — The proficiency of the pupils is exceedingly creditable: 
Here, also, the in-door instruction is afforded by the literary teacher, 
and the outrdoor .by, the agriculturist. 

Farm -The farm, together with the garden grounds, comprises an 

area of about eigfi,p?dlt i&P.d- a-lml£< acres.. ‘ The lap d at present" is in a 
high state of fertility, gnd’bas been brought tt) itepresenl cofiditioh 
by the exertions of the agriculturist, who has bpili drained, trenched, 
and otherwise improved-'-th# greater ‘ pirt’o’f It.' Systematic cropping 
is followed on bothdhe farm jaud garden grounds, and the most careful 
culture practised’. . Milch cows, a horse, and some pigs are kept; and, 
in short, a very complete exemplification, of farm management iu its 
different details exhibited. 

Offices . — The offices, consist of a eo\w- house, stable, piggery, and 
tool-house, all of which are in good repair. , 

General efficiency of the . Agricultural Depart menf.-^Nothing can 
be more ' satisfactory ' than , the manner in which the agricultural 
department is conducted nor J pnder the oircum stances, can I fancy 
any course of mom conducive 

to the’ be^'int^ife^^'^lhV P^R r • J)oys_ who . are . receiving it, than the 
one winch is afiord^. ; , s; . ; 

■ - liA - ntrlin. . 

Pvjgj^^Th&ipwpils 'possets'* fhi^'frhwtfrlt df agricultural know- 
ledge; still*. theim^'iroorn^dmprovum^ht. ' ■ 

-The i area of 'tfae tou, - iweMitfgthe garden grounds, is 
about taxi acre6. n;The , l«nd ds ‘^obd, And 1 ? has fcgii improved by sub- 
spilipg. Systematic croppibg ius fibt- Vet been established on it, but 
it is in course of adoption. Careful cultivation..^ practised, and 
j udickmQ , on huag^ment pursued; ■■'•No K l v^ j sbick, however,. are kept, 
ti i ; ' iaVi " ' ' ’ 
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Offices.—^ There is merely a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department -The eflicieneT 

of the agricultural department of this establishment is at present pretty 
fair, and is gradually progressing, particularly in the practical work- 
ing of the farm. 

Ballymoxey.. — C ounty Antrim. 

Pupils. — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils was very satis- 
factory on my last visit, and appears to be gradually improving. 

Farm. — The farm contains about thirteen and a-half acres. The 
land is of good quality, and is in high condition* The greater part of 
it has been drained, subsoiled, and otherwise improved. The crop- 
ping is carried out systematically, and the cultivation is in the highest 
degree creditable. A horse, milch cows, calves, pigs, and poultry, 
are kept, and the house-feeding system followed throughout the year. 

Of ices.—! The -offices comprise a barn, stable, cow-house, piggery, 
tool-house, and storehouse. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agricul- 
tural department of this workhouse is exceedingly efficient. In 
addition to a good theoretical agricultural education, the pupils are 
receiving an excellent practical industrial training both in the field 
and in the farm-yard, and are thus being prepared as intelligent, 
active, and skilful farm servants, who will, in all likelihood, perform 
their duties in after-life satisfactorily to their employers, and credit- 
ably to themselves. 

Ballycastle.— -C ounty Antrim. 

Pupils The children are too young to profit by a course of agri- 

cultural instruction. At present there is neither an agricultural 
teacher nor an organized agricultural class. 

Farm.—! The farm, including the garden grounds, contains an area 
of about seven - and a-quarter acres. Host of the - 'land has been 
drained and subsoiled, > and thus very much improved. Systematic 
cropping has not yet been established, but the general cultivation is 
fairly executed. Some cows and pigs' are kept, tlie former of which 
are house-fed in winter, and pastured ^ an summer. 

Offices. — The offices comprise a cow-house, barn, piggery, tool- 
house, straw-shed, and hay-loft; ,! - 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— No provision 
at present exists for affording agricultural instruction to the pupils. 
Indeed, from the extreme youth of the boys* and from their limited 
education, it is questionable whether any course of agricultural edu- 
cation would prove of much service- 

Belfast.: — County Antrim. 

Pupils. — The pupils possess a tolerable amount of useful agricultu- 
ral knowledge. — . .. ■ v 

Farm. — There is only an area of about one and a-quarter acres set 
apart, at this workhouse, for -tlie agricultural training of the pupils; 
and this is cultivated; and judiciously So; as a vegetable garden. The 
soil is of a stiff and untrac tabic - quality, very difficult to labour, and 
not well adapted for garden purposes. i- It has, However, been con- 
siderably improved by draining, and the application of manures. 
Systematic cropping is pursued on it, and careful tillage practised. 

Offices.— Only a tool-house. • nr;;:-;;’ ' ; 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— The agricul- 
tural department is considerably ' efficient, a have mo doubt that 
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through its instrumentality very beneficial results are being produced. Appendix I. 
From the limited extent of ground, however, the sources of instruction T on 

must be- proportionally limited, and, therefore, the same degree, of Aj-S-.urd 
efficiency cannot be expected as if those sources were more extensive. Schools. 



Larks — C ounty Antrim. 

Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pnpils is very satis- 
factory. 

Farm . — The farm, including the garden grounds, contains an area 
of about seven acres. The land has been ail drained and subsoiled. 
It is of excellent quality, aDd in a high state of fertility. Systematic 
cropping has not yet been, but is in course of being, adopted. The 
cultivation pursued is in the highest degree creditable. iS'o live-stock 
are kept. 

Offices . — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — This is a very 
useful establishment of its class. The pupils are receiving a good in- 
door agricultural education, and an excellent out-door industrial 
training. 

Str a bane . — County Tyrone. 

Pupils — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is very credit- 
able, and clearly indicates that much care and attention have been 
given to their instruction. 

Farm . — The extent of the land in arable tillage is about nine acres. 
The soil is rich and productive ; the cropping pursued is regular and 
judicious ; and the cultivation bestowed is in general careful. A few 
pigs, but no cows, ..are kept. 

Offices . — Only a tool-house and a piggery. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — The agricul- 
tural department of this establishment is conducted in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, both as regards , the useful agricultural knowledge 
imparted, and the systematic cropping exemplified. 



J. Dnnarjhj/t 
E$q. 



Kewtownards.— -County Down. 

Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is defective, and 
would require particular attention. 

Farm . — The farm and garden grounds comprise an area of nine 
acres, of which the. latter occupies an extent of about four acres. The 
laud is of good average quality, and in a high state of fertility. Part 
of it has been drained and subspiled, and otherwise improved. Both 
gardeu and field-culture is exemplified, but the cropping in regard to 
the latter has not yet been properly systematized. The tillage, how- 
ever, is very carefully executed. A few pigs, but no cows, are kept. 

Offices . — The offices consist of a stable, barn, piggery, and tool- 
house. ; ; 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department , — The agricul- 
tural department is very satisfactory iu regard to an exemplification 
of the culture of most of our useful garden and field crops, but in 
order to increase its efficiency, the pupils should receive a sound 
agricultural education, and the crops in the farm, as well as in the 
garden, should follow each other in regular rotation. 



BaneEidge, — County Down. 



Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is very satis- 
factory. . h 

Farm .— 1 The -farm contains about aix and a-quarter acres, and the 
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garden-grounds one and three-quarter acres. The land has been all 
drained and subsoiled, and is rich and productive. The cropping 
pursued consists of an alternation each year of root and grain crops, a 
system which could not be well carried out by a country farmer, unless 
he could procure a sufficiency of manure yearly for half the extent of 
liis farm. As this can, in most cases, be done at workhouses, where, 
generally, there is an almost inexhaustible source of manure, the mode 
of cropping referred to, being a profitable one, is in some instances 
adopted. It is not a course, however, which can be copied generally. 
The cultivation is very creditably executed. No live-stock are kept. 

Offices. — Only a barn and a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The pupils 
are receiving a very considerable amount of useful agricultural know- 
ledge, both practical and theoretical, which, with the industrial habits 
engendered, must prove of incalculable service in after-life. 

Moxaghant. — C ounty Monaghan. 

Pupils. — The phpils possess a very satisfactory amount of useful 
agricultural knowledge. 

Farm . — The small plot of ground- set apart for the agricultural 
training of the pupils contains only about one and oue-eighth acres. 
It is of excellent quality, and is in a high state of fertility. Garden 
and field vegetables arc cultivated on it, and regular and systematic 
cropping exemplified. All the labour attendant upon the production 
of the crops is performed by the pupils, and they have also an oppor- 
tunity of occasionally engaging in the work connected with the rest 
of the garden grounds. The cultivation, ns regards cleanliness and 
efficiency, is very creditable. 

Offices — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agri- 
cultural training of the pupils, so far as it can be carried out on the 
small plot of ground set apart for the purpose, is very useful and satis- 
factory, but it falls much short of what is effected at workhouses 
where more extensive means arc provided for effecting the same 
object. 

Castleblayxey. County Monaghan. 

Pupils — The pauper male children over five and under fifteen 
years of age were all removed from this workhouse to Monaghan 
workhouse* on the 29th of September, 1855, and the services of the 
male teacher dispensed with ; consequently, the connexion previously 
existing between the Board and the agricultural department of this 
house ceased at that period. 

Caiuiickmacross. — C ounty Monaghan. 

Pupils — The proficiency of the pupils is satisfactory. 

Farm. — The plot of ground connected with this house, and which 
has been appropriated to the agricultural training of the pupils, con- 
tains about two acres. The land has been all drained, subsoiled, and 
trenched, and at present is in a rich and fertile condition. The 
cropping pursued consists only of field and garden vegetables, the 
entire cultivation of which is performed by the pupils. Systematic 
cropping is exemplified, and the general management and tillage 
executed in a manner which reflects great credit on the 'superin- 
-tendence. 

Offices — Only a tool-house. ... 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — The agricnl- 
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tural department is conducted very satisfactorily, according to tlie Appendix I. 
class of schools to which it belongs. j „ n 

Closes— County Monaghan. sSooi!!' 1 '* 1 

Pupils . — Tlie pauper boys belonging to this workhouse were re- j 
moved to Monaghan workhouse on the 3rd of August, 1855, eonse- Bag. 
quently the connexion between the agricultural department of the 



former and the Board of Education ceased at that date. 



Navax. — County Meath. 

Pupils . — Tlie pupils possess a tolerably fair amount of agricultural 
knowledge. 

Farm .— Only a small plot of garden ground, containing about one 
acre and a-half, is set apart for the agricultural training of tlie pupils. 
Tlie land lias been all trenched, and is now in good arabie condition. 
A regular course of cropping, embracing field and garden vegetables,^ 
has been established ; and tbe cultivation, of the land, the entire of 
which is performed by the pupils, is executed in a satisfactory manner. 

Offices . — Only a tool-house.- 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department — The agricul- 
tural department, both iis regards tbe theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the pupils and the cultivation of the land, is pretty 
satisfactorily conducted, and is gradually increasing in efficiency. 



Oldcastle. — County Meath. 

Pupils. — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is tolerably fair, 
still there is great room for improvement, . 

Farm. The farm, including the garden grounds, contains about 

five acres. The soil is of good average.fertility ; some of it has been 
trenched and otherwise improved. Field and garden vegetables are 
grown on, the garden grounds in. systematic : order, hut no regular 
cropping appears to -be followed on the, remainder of the laud, lbe 

.-genei-al cultivation is noise satisfactory as, it should be, This, it would 
appear, lias arisen frdm a . scarcity of able-bodied paupers in the house. 

Offices Only a tool-house. . 

General efficiency of [ the Agricultural Department — The agricul- 
tural department does not appear to be as efficiently conducted as it- 
.might be. Improvement is necessary. . 

. Trim. — County Meath. 

I iPaufe.— The agrienitnralinowdedgeiof the pupils is veiw defective. 

Farm. —The extent of the farm, orratlier garden grounds, is about 
two acres and three-quarters. Tbe land lias been ranch unproved. 
The cropping consists of field and garden vegetables, which are grown 
in systematic ofd*v' The crdltiAtiori is Very fairly executed. 

agricultural instruefiok ofithe tpupdfa is very unsatisfactory, but the 
cultivation of the land Us very caM&Hy performed. 

■iiT Avlesiigi j .Wi foyih« rii fa ii l i a ~ ? : .i .1 

Pupils. The ; pupils '-possess 'a 'tdlgrable. amount of agricultural 

information, bat theris is robin for iffipihitemSntx . ' , . 

Farm — -The extent 'of ground allocated to the agneulttmal train- 
ing of the pupils is about one acre. The land has been both drarned 

and trenched 5 A m C0UrSe f ® d ^ 

jtioxt: The cittfivfcffiB 'saifefattoiy. Q 
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Offices. — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agricul- 
tural department is conducted in a tolerably efficient manner, and 
this degree of efficiency I expect will be gradually increasing. 

Kells. — C ounty Meatli. 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the pupils is tolerable. 

Farm.—' The farm contains about three acres and a-quarter. The 
land has been very much improved. Systematic cropping, consisting 
of field and garden vegetables, is pursued, and fair cultivation 
practised. 

Offices Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — A useful 
coimse of garden cropping is exemplified, and a considerable amount 
of agricultural information imparted. 

Granard. — C ounty Longford. 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the pupils is very satisfactory. 

Fartn . — The garden grounds contain about four and a-half acres, 
of which one acre is set apart for the industrial training of the pupils. 
The land is good, and carefully cultivated. Systematic cropping, 
however, is only in course of adoption. Field and garden vegetables 
only are grown. 

Offices. — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department The agricul- 

tural training of the pupils appears to he very fairly attended to, both 
as regards theoretical and practical instruction. 

Balltmahon — C ounty Longford. 

Pupils — The proficiency of the pupils, under the circumstances, is 
fair. The agricultural department was only recently taken into con- 
nexion. 

Farm — The extent of the entire farm is about eleven acres, only a 
portion of which has been reclaimed, and brought under arable culture. 
The reclamation of the remainder, however, is being gradually pro- 
ceeded with. Systematic cropping, consisting of field and garden 
vegetables, is pursued on the reclaimed part, and creditable cultivation 
'exhibited. 

Offices. — The offices consist of a stable and tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — This promises 
to he a very useful school of its kind. It is only yet, however, in its 
infancy. The operations of draining, levelling, &c., are very creditably 
exemplified. 

Longford County Longford. 

Pupils. — The proficiency of the pupils is not satisfactory; improve- 
ment in this respect is greatly required. 

Farm. — The area of the farm is about eight and a-half acres. Sys- 
tematic cropping has not yet been, but is in course of adoption. The 
cultivation was very defective at the date of my first visit, but it has 
greatly improved since. 

Offices. — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — The agricul- 
tural department has not yet been conducted in a properly efficient 
manner ; but as some improvement in the general cultivation has been 
effected, and as the materials exist for rendering it a useful establish- 
ment, I anticipate that gradual advancement will characterize its future 
proceedings. 
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Garrick- on- Shannon. — C ounty Leitrim. 

Pupils The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is highly eredita- 

ble. Very considerable care and attention must have been given to s, : buob. 
their instruction. . , , n IJhaq ir 

Farm.— The ground set apart for the industrial training of the * £sq ; *’ 
pupils contains about four acres. The land has been very much 
improved. Garden cropping is systematically followed, and field- 
cropping is in course of adoption. The tillage, and general details ot 
management appear also to be very carefully attended to. 

Offices Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural department.— The agricul- 
tural department is conducted in an exceedingly efficient manner, both 
as regards the theoretical instruction and the practical training of the 
pupils. 

Strokestown. — C ounty Roscommon. 

Pupils. The pupils possess a considerable amount of useful agri- 

cultural knowledge. 

Farm. The area of the firm is about ten^ and three quarter acres, 

on a section of which a judicious course of garden cropping is fol- 
lowed; and on another, proper steps are being taken to establish a 
regular field rotation. Part of the land has been drained, old fences 
levelled — and, on the whole, considerable improvement effected. Ike 
tillage also is very fairly executed. 

Offices. — The offices consist of a stable and tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department. — Both the agri- 
cultural instruction of the pupils and the general management ot the 
land are very fairly attended to. Gradual improvement is a leading 
feature in the working of tlie establishment. 

MohiiiL. — C ounty Leitrim. 

Pupils. The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is very defective. 

Farm. The ground attached to this house contains about two acres. 

The land has been drained, subsoiled, and otherwise improved. Field 
and garden vegetables are grown on it, but not yet in sufficiently 
systematic order. The cultivation, also, requires some more attention 
than is apparently given to it. 

Offices — Only a tool-house. x f _ . . 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Dcpartm<mt.— Iskm* into 
account the comparatively short period that . the agricultural depart- 
ment of this school has been in connexion with the Board, much pro- 
gress, either in the agricultural knowledge of the pupils, or in the 
cropping and cultivation of the land, could not be expected. 

Roscommon. — County Roscommon. 

Pupils The state of proficiency is extremely imperfect. 

Farm.—T\iz area of the farm is about six and a-lialf acres. The 
land is on the whole good if properly managed. Subsoilmg to some 
extent has been executed. Systematic cropping has not yet been 
adopted ; nor is the cultivation sufficiently clean. 




and I believe necessarily' so, mve — - “ . — 

agricultural education of the pupils, hut also prevented, rna great 

VOL. II. " D 
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degree, the proper tillage and cropping of the land. There is great 
room for improvement both in the in-door and out-door agricultural 
education of the pupils at this workhouse. 

SwiNEFOTtD — County Mayo. 

Pupils . — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is considerably 
defective. 

Farm The farm contains about eight acres. A portion of it has 

been drained and subsoiled ; and all of it is in good arable condition. 
Systematic cropping has not yet been exemplified, but it is intended 
that it will be as soon as circumstances permit. Both field and 
garden crops are grown, and their cultivation exceedingly well 
attended to. A few pigs are kept. 

Offices . — Only a tool-house and a piggery. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department A more exten- 
sive knowledge of agricultural subjects by the pupils, and an exempli- 
fication of correct successional cropping on the farm, would greatly 
increase the efficiency of the agricultural department. At present, 
however, the tillage of the land is very satisfactorily executed. 

Westport. — C ounty Mayo. 

Pupils The agricultural class was merely re-organized under 

recently appointed officers, the master of the house and the school- 
master, at the date of my first visit; and, of course, the members of it 
were totally ignorant of either the principles or practice of agriculture. 
Subsequent changes have completely upset the system of instruction 
intended to be afforded. 

Farm — The extent of the garden grounds is about four acres. The 
land has all been reclaim eel, and is now in fair arable condition. 
Regular cropping appears to have never been adopted. The cultiva- 
tion, also, is very much neglected. 

Offices . — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — The agri- 
cultural department appears to have never been conducted with 
efficiency, either as regards the agricultural instruction of the pupils, 
or the general cultivation of the land. 

Ballinrobe. — C ounty Mayo. 

Pupils . — The amount of useful agricultural knowledge possessed 
by the pupils is extremely creditable. 

Farm . — The ground set apart for the agricultural training of the 
pupils contains an area of about three acres. The land is good, and 
in a high state of fertility. * A systematic course of field and garden 
vegetables is followed, and exceedingly clean, deep, and effective cul- 
tivation practised. 

Offices — Only a tool-house. 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department . — The agri- 
cultural education and industrial training of the pupils are carried out 
here — so far as the cultivation of field and garden vegetables are 
concerned — in a most satisfactory and creditable manner. 

Claremorris. — C ounty Mayo. 

Pupils . — The pupils have acquired a tolerable amount of agricul- 
tural information ; increased attention, however, to both their in-door 
and out-door instruction is necessary. 

Farm . — The content of the garden grounds is about four acres. 
Some improvements have been effected on the land, but drainage is 
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still required. The cropping consists of field and garden vegetables, Appendix I. 
potatoes bein° r tlie predominating crop. The cultivation is pretty j Reports on 

fairly attended to. SSH* - 

Offices. — Only a tool-house. . , 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department.— Theagrieul- j Umatffiy, 
tui-al department has only been a short tune m connexion with the £*j. 
Board. It is expected, therefore, that its efficiency will be gradually 
increasing. 

North Dublin Union.— C ounty Dublin. 

Pupils. The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is exceedingly 

° re J'am.— The farm contains an area of about eight acres. The land 
is very rich and fertile, and has been rendered very productive by 
draining, trenching, and good management. _ Systematic cropping 
consisting of field and garden vegetables— is pursued, and tillage ot 
tile cleanest and most effective kind practised. 

Offices. — Only a tool-house. . 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Department— The ag 11 ™ 1 - 
tural department is conducted in a most efficient manner, _ both as 
regards the education imparted, and the cultivation, cropping, and 
general management exemplified. 

Balrothert. — C ounty Dublin. 

Pupils. — The agricultural knowledge of the pupils is extremely 
imperfect ; nor does there appear to be sufficient exertion used to 

remedy the deficiency. . , 7 . . 

Farm. — The plot of ground set apart for the agricultural training 
of the pupils contains about one acre. The land lias been drained an 
trenched. It is cultivated as a vegetable garden; but a systematic 
course of cropping is not properly followed out. Tlie general tillage 
is fairly executed. 

Offices. — Only a tool-house. c « T 

General efficiency of the Agricultural Depmrtmeia^-So feras I 
can form an opinion, the agricultural instruction of the P U P™ 
not properly attended to, ami, consequently, the agricultural depart- 
ment is effecting little, if any good. 

Belmullet. — C omity Mayo. 

The agricultural department of this workhouse school has ceased 
to exist, in consequence of the removal of the male pauper children 
belonging to it, to the Ballina workhouse. 

Y. School Gardens, managed by the Commissioners. 

Glasnevin Industrial School Garden.— C ounty Dublin. 

Pupils.— The pupils possess a very considerable amount of both 
horticultural and agricultural knowledge. .. 

whom receives from the Commissioners, for the services thus rende * > 
n er wlk The time employed is about two hours per day. 

Besides themeans of instruction thus afforded, the cultivation and 
management of fruit trees and flowers are also exemplified. 
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Offices. — Attached to the garden is a piggery, in which some six 
or eight pigs are kept, and receive the greater part of their feeding 
from the refuse of the different crops. The preparation of the food 
for these animals, and the performance of any other matters connected 
with them, are all attended to by the pupils. 

General efficiency of the Industrial Department The amount of 

useful and valuable knowledge, both as regards horticulture and agri- 
culture, which this establishment is affording is very satisfactory, and 
must, unquestionably, be of the greatest importance to those who are 
its recipients. 

VI. School Gardens, managed by the Pupils. 

Loughglynn School Gardens. — County Roscommon. 

Pupils The state of proficiency of the pupils as regards both 

horticultural and agricultural knowledge is very creditable. 

Gardens. — Besides the garden attached to the school, the pupils 
belonging to the agricultural class cultivate their own gardens at 
home, under the superintendence of the teacher. At present there are 
twenty-three such gardens studded over a district of country some two 
or three miles in radius from the school. The labour is performed 
before and after school-hours; and the superintendence, by the teacher, 
is afforded in regular and successive visits during the same leisure 
hours. All the gardens are cropped with the more useful garden vege- 
tables in a systematic manner ; and most of them have a plot exclu- 
sively appropriated to the cultivation of flowers. In order to stimulate 
exertion, the patron holds an annual exhibition of the productions of 
the several gardens, and awards prizes to the successful competitors. 
Many of the gainers of those prizes have, through their instrumen- 
tality, most materially bettered their condition, whilst all of them have 
derived more or less benefit from them. 

General efficiency of the Industrial System pursued. — I look upon 
the system pursued as one of great value and importance, not only to 
the pupils themselves, but also to the cottagers and occupiers of small 
holdings in the surrounding neighbourhood. Taking into account the 
valuable instruction imparted, the systematic cropping pursued, the 
clean and effective tillage practised, the industrious habits formed, 
and the useful example afforded, I really cannot even fancy grounds 
from which a different opinion could be drawn. 

General Observations. 

The schools enumerated are all situated to the north of the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway, and embrace about one-half of Ire- 
land. Some time after Mr. Brogan’s re-appointment, he and I 
made an arrangement that lie should take charge of the schools 
south of the line mentioned, and that I should take charge of those 
north of it. Though not sanctioned officially, we have, for the most part, 
acted on this arrangement ; and it appears to me that it has tended 
very much towards the discharge of our duties with greater facility 
and system. It is, perhaps, necessary in addition to say, that previous 
to the division of the country into the two districts mentioned, Mr. 
Brogan visited and reported on some of the schools in the northern, 
and I in turn, on some of those in the southern districts. In the pre- 
sent report, however, I have left unnoticed all schools which are npt 
within the bounds of my own district, and I believe my colleague has 
followed a 'similar course. - 
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The following table exhibits at a glance the number and description Appendix L 
of schools embodied in this report, all of which were in connexion at , Ecport , , 
the end of 1855, viz.:— _ Apiwtaml 

Model agricultural schools exclusively managed by the Commissioners, 

Ditto, under local management, 

Ordinary agricultural schools managed by the teachers, . 

Workhouse agricultural schools, 

School gardens managed by the Commissioners, • 

Ditto, managed by the pupils, ■ 

Total, . 

In the notice which I have taken of each school, -1 1 >a™ endeayoured 
to state as briefly as possible a iew ot the more important points co 
nectedwith its present condition, in order to enabe yon 
readily to form a correct judgment regarding its state of eftcienty 
With very few exceptions nothing, in my mind, can be . 

tory than the gradual progress in improvement which. 
the working of the entire; nor any thing more gratifying than the 
efficient manner in which, in most instances, the m-door and ont-door 
•icrri cultural instruction of the pupils is conducted. 

‘ "The majority of those schools which are under the exclusive 
JSofZ Commissioners , (in the northern district), are either ^lj 
impartial operation or in their infancy. The same amount , ot ^good 

therefore, cannot he expected from them a Lr?of them however 
been in full operation for a reasonable time. Those of them, > 

whkli have been fully organised and placed m complete wo, king 

^the model a gricnltural schools which ar enter local manager nt 

have^ for the most part, been in active operattonfiir many ^ single 

: therefore in good wo *fS ™ricultural school sys- 

— 2 eption, are carrying credit on tlieir 

tem with an earnestness an , Vf .u ns those managed 



working oraer, aim, « 

exception, are carrying out the l^ichreflect meS credit on their 
tem with an those 

superintendents. _ At thes education is afforded to three 
by the Commissioners, agi > uft „ ra/> the industrial, and the 
classes of pupils, *° - 3 eU t0 remark that Templemoyle 

boarding classes. Perhap exception to this general state- 

— recently added to our lists— is - P hoarded and lodged 

ment. At that excellent prepara- 

tho premises. At all those- > , train ; n „ hs given, to quality 

T course ofinstruction and ndustnal trammg at Gks . 

.ils for admission to the eenteU triunm ^ f pin „ 



tory 



the pupils for theireducathjn ; a correct course of cropping, 

effitiv^ed fields of some neighbouring farmers. 

* Dresses and Kednaminsha have been struck off the w!!i - 
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In regard to the ordinary agricultural schools, they are in general 
conducted in a very satisfactory — indeed in some instances very cre- 

ditable manner. However, the impression on my mind is, that some 
of them are not managed so efficiently as they should be. This may 

arise from want of sufficient capital on the part of the teacher from 

want of proper energy— or from want of that support and counte- 
nance from patrons which small establishments of the kind always 
require. Oil the whole, notwithstanding, they are effecting great 
good; and it only requires the exercise of perseverance, vigour, 
steadiness of purpose, and proper means on the part of the teachers’ 
coupled with that support from the proprietors of the soil, which 
should always be freely given where good results are likely to ensue 
from it, to render them extensively useful and beneficial to the 
country. I could quote many instances in which schools of this 
class have effected most important changes in the usual defective 
agricultural practices of the localities in which they are situated. 
In one case, which came under my notice, the usual practice was to 
take three or four grain-crops off the land in succession, and then 
permit it to rest, for 3’ears, till it ultimately produced the grasses 
natural to it, and no doubt also the weeds. In time a small ordinary 
agricultural school was established in the neighbourhood. The 
teacher— a man of perseverance, extensive general knowledge, 
and industrious habits— set to work in earnest on his little hold- 
ing, improved it permanently, and established a regular course of 
cropping. His practice was to clean the land thoroughly when in 
root-crops, and in the ensuing year to follow the roots with grain 
laid down with improved grasses and clover-seed. The result was 
most astonishing to his neighbours ; and, at the present time, there 
is scarcely a farmer in the locality who has not abandoned the old 
practice and follows the new. Neither time nor space permits rae 
to adduce additional instances, hut numerous others could be given. 
All the ordinary agricultural schools have an agricultural class — com- 
posed of the day-school boys — and some of them have both an agri- 
cultural and industrial class. Schools, of the latter kind are much 
more efficient than those of the former, as the hoys belonging to the 
industrial class work on the farm daily, for a definite time, and 
thus become acquainted with the proper mode of performing the 
different agricultural operations with, efficiency, whilst at the same 
time they acquire habits of industry and forethought. It is greatly 
to be regretted that there is not an industrial class forthcoming, in 
every one of those schools. The parents, however, object in most 
instances to the employment of their children at labour, for one or 
two hours daily, without payment for their services; and this, the 
poor teacher, in most cases, is unable to meet. 

The Workhouse Agricultural Schools, likewise, are in general con- 
ducted very satisfactorily, in some cases with great efficiency, though 
an occasional exception now and again presents itself. In some of 
them the pupils have an opportunity of acquiring a pretty extensive 
practical knowledge of the details of farm management on an ordinary 
scale. In others, the land attached, to the house being of compara- 
tively small area, the sphere of operations is: more confined, and 
instruction on the cultivation of farm and garden vegetables, merely 
afforded. In all cases, however, the pupils have an opportunity of 
obtaining a very considerable amount of both agricultural and horti- 
cultural knowledge, and of. becoming acquainted with the mode of 
performing the different kinds of work. The training and education 
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thus afforded appear to me to be of the utmost importance, not only Arrrwux I. 
to the poor boys themselves, but to the country which supports them, j B, P p or ts ou 
Possessed of considerable agricultural knowledge, and a fair amount Agricultural 
of intelligence, and inured to industrial labour, they leave the work- 1 °*~ 
house when able to earn a livelihood, engage as farm servants, pro- j 
cure the means of subsistence, and whilst gifted with health nevei F*i. 
desire again to enter its precincts. If bred up in idleness the result 
would be quite different; they would he nothing but a burthen, it 
not worse, on society. But agricultural education in the workhouse 
is gradually losing ground, and that too from a very pleasing and 
desirable cause. Pauperism during the last few years has diminished 
to so great an extent, that in many cases all the educated and at - 
vanced boys have left, and only children, of too tender ail age anti 
limited an education, to profit from a course of agricultural instruc- 
tion, at present remain. From this cause a gradual diminution ol 
the workhouse schools may be expected. It is very pleasing, how- 
ever, to contemplate that the work already performed, in regard to 
the course of instruction afforded, has been productive of great good. 

The School Gardens are conducted with carefulness, zeal, and ability, 
both at Glasnevin and Lougliglynn. The gardens attached to the 
former present an example of cropping and clean culture wlucli could 
scarcely be surpassed; whilst those at the latter, scattered as they 
are over a comparativelv extensive neighbourhood, are managed, 
under the circumstances,' in a most satisfactory manner. An exten- 
sion of the systems pursued at both places would m my opinion, 
be extremely useful, as few acquirements would likely prove more 
serviceable to the small farmer and cottier, than a eoneet knowled-, 
of cottage garden culture. , , . . . 

Speaking, generally, the agricultural school system is, at presen 
in a very prosperous condition : and, as an instrument forth ° 
improvement of one of the most important interests of the country- 
it is annually gaining ground in the estimation of the people. Since 
;L”uction, Olericulture of the country has g-dy improved; 
and though I am not disposed to attribute all the merit ol tu.it 
advancement to the influence which it may have exercised m pro- 
ducing the desirable effect referred to, still I cannot overlook the 
fact that it has taken a very leading though ^obtm-we part m rek- 
tn it Perhaps no less than two or three thousand literary 
teachers have been made acquainted, when in training at the Ivorma 
Schools ill Dublin, with the theoretical principles of agricidtme .rnd 
have cmrried and to a greater or less extent, diffused the knowledge 
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Appesdix X. followed in tliQ performance of any subsequent drainage in the loca- 
I. Reports on where four green crops were taken after a manured root 

Agrieulturtii crop, m succession, they have been gradually reduced to, at the most 
& °_ two,- that where turnips were formerly sowed broadcast, they are 
J. Pcmagly, sowed in drills, thinned to the proper distances, and efficiently 
Bsq. ' cultivated ; .that the commencement of the preparatory culture for 
root crops is now made in autumn, whereas it was formerly delayed 
•till spring-; and'that though the cattle are not house-fed throughout 
the entire year, the practice is followed during the winter season 
Other changes, in the former mode of management, have been 
. brought under my notice, but it seems unnecessary to enumerate 
them. Now, without intending, in the remotest degree, to under- 
rate the value of the other agencies which are at present at work in 
the improvement of Irish agriculture, I respectfully submit that none 
of them has heretofore so successfully succeeded in overturning the 
fundamental errors connected with it, as the agricultural school 
system ; and I confidently anticipate that if the system be in future 
supported and earned out as it ought to be, it will eventually place 
Ireland where she ought to be, both as regards her soil and other 
circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John- Donaghy, 

, . Sub-Agricultural Inspector. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., 

Head Agricultural Inspector, Ac., 

The Albert Agricultural Training Institution, 

Glasnevin. 



No. S. Be poet of M. Brogan, Esq., Agricultural Sub-Inspector. 

Education Office, 24th September, 1856. 

I keg to submit the following Report of my proceedings in the 
E?o an ' ^?P ection of Agricultural Schools, since the date of my resuming the 
q ' office of Sub- Agricultural Inspector (1st November, 1865), till 1 st 
August, 1856, a period of nine months. 

. Immediately after my re-appointment, according to official instruc- 
tions, I proceeded to the inspection of the agricultural schools in 
the south and west of Ireland ; and before the schools closed for 
the “ Christmas vacation” I had visited and reported upon the state 
of the agricultural department in forty- four agricultural schools. 

My first business at the commencement of the present year (1856) 
was to visit the following model agricultural schools under the ex- 
clusive control of the Commissioners, viz. :■ — Atliy, Kilkenny, Gor- 
manstown, Farrahy, Munster, Glandore, Hunmanway, and Leitrim, 
for the purpose of assisting at the annual valuation and closing of 
the farm accounts, at these institutions. It affords me great pleasure 
to testify to the willing and efficient assistance rendered in each case 
by the local parties (respectable and intelligent practical farmers) 
appointed to act with me in estimating these valuations. I would 
also remark, en passant, that if some of those sage economists who 
deprecate all attempts on the part of the State to improve the chief 
industrial art of this country (because it requires some slight outlay 
of the public money, while .thousands are freely allocated to pras- 
mptmg i^prpveKtppt iq fye g,rts, far less yit&Jly essential to-ihe 
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welfare of tlie country,) would only reflect on the large amount of Appendix I. 
available property (independent of permanent improvements in farm j Reports on 
buildings, &c.) belonging to these institutions, their objections on Agricultural 
the score of expenditure might be completely removed, or at least Scho ols - 
greatly modified. . M. Brogan, 

On the 4th February I resumed the ordinary routine of. inspection, 
and from that date to the time at which I close this 'report, a period 
of seven months, I made 105 visits of inspection to the agricultural 
schools of all classes. The following is a summary of the work 
performed by me during the entire period of nine months compre- 
hended in this report : — 

WORK PERFORMER. 

Visits to agricultural schools of all classes, . . . 209 

Miles travelled in performance of above, . . . 6,684 

Average number of miles travelled to each inspection. . 32 

Average number of schools visited each business day, 

exclusive of incidental office business, . . 1 nearly. 



TIME OCCUPIED. 
Visiting agricultural schools. 

On business at Education Office, 
Sundays and office holidays. 



. 149 days 

. 75 „ 

. 50 „ 



Total, . . 274 days ; or 9 montlis. 



As no formal division of districts had been made to direct the 
movements of my colleague, Mr. Donaghy, and myself, we at first 
proceeded, as occasion required, without any definite arrangement, 
he occasionally visiting schools in the southern, while I visited others 
in the northern portion of the country. Latterly, however, by a 
mutual arrangement, not yet officially sanctioned, he has taken the 
northern portion, I confining myself to the southern, the “ Midland' 1 
line of railway forming, for the most part, the line of demarcation, 
and pretty equally dividing the schools between us. The southern 
district containing, at present, eighty-seven agricultural schools, I 
have divided for the purpose of inspection into four tours, of twenty- 
two schools each. The inspection of the schools in each of these 
“ tours” would occupy about a fortnight, so that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the entire might be visited six times annually, besides 
leaving a slight margin for office business. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that it is not at all necessary to give more than a quarterly visit 
to the “ workhouse” and “ ordinary” agricultural schools, while, on 
the other hand; it maybe desirable to visit the model agricultural 
schools, especially those under the “exclusive control of the Com- 
missioners,” at much shorter intervals ; the latter, I would say, 
should be visited monthly, in order to ensure a constantly efficient 
and vigorous working in every department. Should such an arrange- 
ment as the foregoing meet the approval and sanction of the Com- 
missioners, the work of inspection in the agricultural, as in the 
literan] department, would be reduced to a definite and systematic 
course of proceeding, and, as an obvious consequence, be more 
regularlv and efficiently performed. 

In the tabulated statement appended to this report I have sub- 
mitted special observations on the state of the agricultural depart- 
ment in each of the agricultural schools in my district ; but it may 
here be useful to offer a few general observations explanatory of the 
arrangement adopted in completing the table. Though the agricul- 
tural gch pRiP; viewed m the aggregate, are fairly realising their 
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Appendix I. destined objects, there are, of course, not only different decrees of 
I. Reports on efficiency, the result of difference of management, or of local causes 
Agricultural beyond the control of the management, but there are also, as in 
^ chools - every system of a similar nature, exceptions to the general efficiency, 
M\ Brogan, though, I am happy to say, that the latter are very few indeed, anti 
L'sq. are almost wholly confined to the class of “ workhouse” agricultural 
schools. I have marked these gradations of efficiency by classifying 
them in each section according to the completeness of their or<*aniza° 
tion and tire success attending their operations. By the former I 
mean their being in “full operation,” and complete in every department , 
viz., “agricultural boarders,” “agricultural class," and “industrial 
class ” ; and as regards the latter, I may observe that I look chiefly 
to success in disseminating sound agricultural knowledge in then 
respective localities. There are other elements, such as the extent 
of the model farm , number of pupils receiving agricultural instruction, §c., 
which I have taken into account in determining the classification! 
but the two first-mentioned are those to which I attach the chief 
weight. . The “ model" and “ ordinary” agricultural schools I have 
divided into three classes, but the “workhouse” schools, presenting 
a greater diversity of efficiency, I have divided into four classes'! 
The following will show more clearly the plan of classification : — 

First Class — Organization complete ; working satisfactory. 

Second Class— Organization defective, but working otherwise 
satisfactory. 

Third Class — Organization and working botli defective, in some 
respects. 

Fourth Class (workhouse) — Organization and working seriously 
defective and unsatisfactory. 

As regards the latter class, it is hut fair to observe that it, for tire ' 
most part, consists of cases ■which, having been formerly in a fair 
state of efficiency, have retrograded in consequence of a change of 
teachers, or from a serious diminution of the agricultural classes 
consequent on the general decrease of pauperism — a circumstance 
which, though gratifying in other respects, lias seriously interfered 
with the efficiency of this class of agricultural schools. I know 
many workhouses where, a few years since, there was a large and 
efficient agricultural class, able to keep the farm cultivation in a 
forward and efficient state, and to make a creditable display of pro- 
ficiency at the examination of the agricultural inspector, where now 
they have dwindled down to a few weak lads, scarcely able to read 
the simplest of the agricultural books, aud therefore neither able to 
acquire much proficiency in agricultural knowledge or to work the 
farm efficiently or successfully. 

But I regret that it is not in my power in all cases to palliate the 
want of efficiency by reference to causes lying beyond the control of 
the workhouse authorities. In many instances improvements of a 
very desirable nature, involving no outlay that would not afterwards 
be amply repaid, have been time after time urged on their attention; 
and, notwithstanding that the Poor Law Inspectors, who are generally 
most zealous in promoting the system of agricultural training in 
workhouses,, have agreed in the expediency of these suggestions, 
and joined in pressing their adoption ; yet, in most instances, the 
“laisser faire” system has prevailed wherever a question of expendi- 
ture was involved. I am not at all an advocate for the employment 
of paid labour on workhouse farms. Under ordinary circumstances, 
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I think it best to attempt no more cultivation than the amount of Appendix I. 
pauper labour available in the establishment can perform efficiently; L Reports on 
but there are special cases where land must be in a great measure Agricultural 
reclaimed before it can be adapted for profitable cultivation, or where Scho ols. 
some important work of permanent improvement is required to be jv/. Brogan, 
effected before the land can be managed successfully ; and I think Esq. 
there should be no hesitation as to employing paid labourers to 
execute these necessary works of “ permanent improvement leaving 
the pauper labourers to carry out the ordinary tillage operations, 
which would he neglected and unprofitable if attempted to be per- 
formed simultaneously with the performance of permanent improve- 
ments, and by the same hands. 

As regards the ordinary working of the agricultural department of 
workhouse schools there are three points of improved management 
to which I direct particular attention, with a view to the more 
efficient industrial training of the boys, viz. • 

1 . The adoption of some regular system, or “ rotation of cropping." 

2. The introduction of the most improved implements of tillage. 

3. The careful collection and judicious management of both the 

solid and liquid manures. 

In several instances these suggestions have been promptly attended 
to, hut in many cases they have been entirely neglected, though 
time after time pressed on the attention of the boards of guardians 
in my observations on the state of the agricultural department. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it must be admitted that a vast 
amount of improvement has been effected l>v the introduction of 
the agricultural school system into the majority of the workhouses 
of this country, as well as into the national schools more immediately 
under the control of the Board of Education. The system of periodic 
inspection, and the hope of reward held out for efficient manage- 
ment, have acted as powerful stimulants to exertion on the part of 
the teachers and agriculturists, while year after year numbers of 
intelligent and industrious young lads are sent forth from these 
institutions to recruit, in a two-fold manner, the industrial energies 
of this country, adding not merely their physical strength to supply 
the increasing demand for labour, which the improving circumstances 
of the country is steadily creating, but rendering that strength still 
more powerful and effective by combining with it the lever oi indus- 
trial intelligence. 

I have the honour to he, 

Your very obedient servant, 

M. Brogan, 

Sub-Agricultural Inspector. 



[Table I. 
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School. 



Fibst Class : 
Athv, 



Farrahy, . 



Agricultural Pupils. 



Boarders ami Industrial Classes rvell 
attended. Large and Intelligent Agri- 
cultural Class. 



. Boarders and Industrial Classes well 
attended. Agricultural Class small. 



Table 1. — Model 



Recently enlarged from 20 to 70 acres—' 
good clay soil. A large amount of per- i 
rnanent improvement effected, and more! 
still in progress. Three rotations fol-l 
lowed. 

Enlarged from is to 43 acres. Inferior! 
soil undergoing a course of extensive and I 
rapid improvement. Three and four- 1 
course rotations followed. 



Gormanstown, . 



Mount Trencliard, 
Central, 



Woodstock, 



Do. 



Boarders and Industrial Classes well at- 
tended. The latter (same as Agricultural 
Class) drawn from the three National 
Schools affiliated with the Central Agri- 
cultural School. ° 

Boarders and Industrial Classes fairly j 
attended. Agricultural Class largely 
attended. 



Enlarged from 20 to 43 acres— good day 
soil. Cultivated on a four-course shift. 
A ew fences required, and are Being con- 
structed. 

Medium clay soil at a considerable 
elevation. All thorough drained and 
otherwise greatly improved. Managed 
on the four and five-course rotations. 



Rather limited in extent (8§ acres)— poor! 
clay soil. Undergoing rapid improve- 
ment. Worked on four, five, and six-* 
course rotations. 



Second Class: 



D unmanway, 
Glandore, . 

Kyle Park, 
Derrycastle, 

Tervoe, 
Sallybank, 
BaUinakill, 
Piltown, . 
Glengarra, 
Cahiraherkin, 



Boarders; Class not constantly filled. 
Industrial Class regular and efficient. 
Agricultural Class large and intelligent. 



Poor hungry soil ; not adapted for proffi- 
able cultivation. Managed on three 
and four-course shifts. 



Boarders’ Class badly attended (only a 
free pupil). No Industrial Class. Large 
Agricultural Class. 



Boarders’ Class well attended. Industrial 
Class fairly. Agricultural Class sum!! , 



Boarders Class badly attended (only a 
free pupil) . Industrial Class fairly at- 
tended. Agricultural Class small. 



Boarders’ Class pretty fairly attended. 
No Industrial Class organized. Agri- 
cultural Class small and irregular in 
attendance. 

No boarders. An efficient Industrial Class. 
Agricultural Class fairly attended. 



No boarders latterly. Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Classes pretty well attended. 



Light rocky soil; 15 acres in tillage on 
four-course shift; remaining 9 acres, 
too shallow for cultivation, laid off as 
permanent sheep pasture. 

Soil for the most part very strong; clay 
extremely hard to labour. Managed on 
three and ibur-course shifts. 

Inferior land; much improved. Part 
light gravelly soil, and part peaty. 
About one-half the land or 10 acres in 
tillage, on the four-course shift ; re- 
mainder in permanent pasture. 

A good clay soil, but of a rocky nature; 
much cleared and improved. Worked 
on a ibur-course shift. 

Avery inferior soil; much improved by 
the unceasing industry of the teacher. 
Worked on a six-course rotation. 

A good clay soil, cultivated on a four- 
course shift. 



No Boarders. Well attended and efficient 
Industrial and Agricultural Classes. 



A rich clay soil, worked on a four-course 
rotation. 



Boarders and Industrial Classes well 
^Sricultural Class not well 



A medium clay soil, worked on a four- 
course shift. - 



HoBoartar. Industrial and Agricultural 
Classes well attended. 



Very poor shallow mountain land, ill 
adapted for tillage^ considerably im- 
- proved. Worked on a four-course rota- 
tion. ■ 
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General effiriency of Agricultural 
Department. 



Substantially built on a regular plan. Skilfully and efficiently conducted. Has 
Recently enlarged to meet the increased 1 been the cause of considerable improve- 
requirements of the farm. In good 
repair. 



Erected by the former Patron (Very Rev. 
Lord Mountmorres), aided by grant 
from Board. Too small for present 
extent of farm. Otherwise defective in 
construction. Middling repair. Require 
to be enlarged. 

Erected by Board, on a regular plan. 
Require to be enlarged. In good repair. 

Well built, on improved plan. Afford 
ample accommodation. In excellent 
repair. 



Well nnd compactly built. In good order 
and repair. Bam requires enlargement. 



Very efficiently conducted. Has promoted 
local agricultural improvement to a 
gratifying extent. 



Very successfully managed. Has greatly 
promoted local’ improvement. 

Managed in a highly efficient and credit- 
able manner, and forms a focus of 
improvement for the tenantry on Lord 
Monteagle'a estates. 

Management very creditable; and pro- 
gress mimprovementhighly satisfactory. 



Athy. 



Farrnhy. 



Gormanstown. 



Mount Trenchard, 
Central 



Woodstock. 



Well built, in most improved manner. 
Sufficient for a larger farm. In good 
repair. 

Erected by former Patron, Mr. Barry, 
and transferred by him to Commis- 
sioners. Tolerably well built. In pretty 
good repair. 

Erected by Landlord, Mr. Stoney, and 
transferred by hiinto the Commissioners. 
Not very well designed. Require to be 

1 improved in some respects. 

Well and regularly built. Adequate iu 
extent, and in good repair. 



Successful as regards the agricultural 
instruction of the pupils ; not so in 
respect to the profitable culture of the 
laud. 

The working, though conducted with as 
much efficiency as could bo expected, 
has not been successful, owing to un- . 
favourable local causes operating against I 
it. It is latterly improving. _ 

Farm culture not successful, owing to the 
nature of the soiL Working otherwise 
efficient 

Farm verv creditably managed : but not 
very successful as regards agricultural 
instruction. 



Well bunt and arranged. Of adequate 
size, and in good repair. 



Well built and arranged. Afford full 
accommodation. Byre requires addi- 
tional fittings, otherwise in good repair. 



Original offices inferior and inadequate, 
now being enlarged and improved at 
the expense of the agriculturist. 

Conveniently arranged and fitted up. 
Adequate in extent. 



A new well-built andwell-ftrrauged stead- 
1 ing erected at the sole expense of the 
Patron, the Duke of Devonshire. 

Old offices inferior and inadequate, now 
1 being enlarged and improved «* the 
expense of the Patron, the 1/ari of 
I Inchiquin, 



Model Farm well managed, and has 
efiected a fair amount of improvement. 
Agricultural instruction not well carried 
out. .. - 

General working and progress satisfac- 
tory. 



Farm culture and improvement highly 
satisfactory. Agricultural instruction 
of ordinary pupils fairly carried out. . 



s worked in a highly efficient and 
iccessful manner. Receives great en- 
mrageinent from the Patron, the Lari 
f Besabo rough. 

id been rather inefficient for some time ; 
ut since the admission of the agn- 
ultural boarder# it is working Very 

rn^cultnrft unsocciwsful, from the «nr 
ivonrable circumstances of aofl and 
limate. Agricultural instruction well 
arrled out 



Secoxd Class : 
Dumnanway. 

Glandore. 

Kyle Park. 
Derrycastle. 

Tervoe. 

Sallybank. 

Bull instill. 
Piltown. 
Glengarra. 
Cahersherfcbi. 
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Table 1.— Mobil 



Agricultural Pupils. 



Bah an, 



Third Class: 
Loughrea, . 



Boarders’ Class fairly— Industrial Class 
tolerably well attended. Agricultural 
Class not well attended. 



No Boarders or Industrial Class ; but | 
very few pupils in Agricultural Class. 



I Medium clay soil, partly subject to annual I 
inundations, which hitherto precluded ! 
all attempts to improve it permanently. ! 
This defect being now removed byj 
arterial drainage, its improvement will ' 
be at once proceeded with. Worked on a : 
four-course shift. 



A good clay soil, requiring no permanent 
improvements, managed on a five- 
course shift. 



Partial Operation: 
Munster, . 

Mungret, . 



Kilkenny, . 

Suspended: 
Belvoir, . 



No Agricultural Pupils yet entered or- 
instructed. 



Suspended at present, teacher having 
removed to another Agricultural School. 



A good clay soil (one-tliird or about 40 
acres in permanent sheep pasture); 
two-tliirds in tillage, under two, three, 
and four-course rotations. 

A good clay soil, requires drainage, fen- 
cing, and clearing of stones. About 40 
acres allocated for tillage on a four- 
course rotation. Thirty acres (light 
stony land) in permanent sheep pasture. ; 

A good clay soil, all under cultivation \ 
on four-course shift. No permanent' 
improvements required except removal 
of some internal fences. 

A medium clay soil, subsoilod and cleared j 
of stone. Worked ou a five and six- 
course rotation. 



I 



Table 2 — Ordinary 



First Class : 
Garryhill, . 



Agricultural Class small, but regularly 
attended. Industrial Class, regular iuj 
attendance and efficient. | 



Light rocky soil, much cleared and im-j 
proved. Very snccessftilly worked on a j 
four-course rotation. 



Parteen, . 


Agricultural Class large, and regularly 
attended. Industrial Class small, but 
efficient. 


Second Class : 




Feakle, 


Large Agricultural Class. Industrial 
Class recently endowed, but not yet 
fully organized. 


Clonkeen, . 


Agricultural Class small, and rather back- 
ward in intelligence. No Industrial 
Class. 


Freemount, 


Agricultural Class very limited as to num- 
bers and attainments, and not at all 
proportioned to the large attendance at 
the school. 


KiUacolla, 


Agricultural Class tolerably well attended. 
Industrial Class fairly attended. 


Iismore, ,* 


Agricultural and Industrial Classes 
largely and regularly attended. 



Eicii clay soil, cultivated on a four-course 
shift. 



Medium clay soil, tolerably improved. 
Cultivated on a four-course shift. 



Poor rocky soil, undergoing a thorough 
course of clearing and improvement. 
Managed on a five-course shift. 

Medium clay soil,, requiring no perma- 
nent improvements. Managed on a 
three-course shift. 

Medium clay soil, requiring no perma- 
nent improvement. Cultivated, on a 
three-course rotation. 

Rich clay soil. Managed on a five-course 
rotation. 



; a: 
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itral cSReicncr ot Agricultural 
Drpaitiuent. 



Tolerably well ljullt mill arraused. ■ lam] UMUiaBf ineii! hcmlnf. .tv ilefcetivo, llsban. 
Rather’ deficient in accommodation.' owing to imposMbihty of (lratuc.se : now , 

Cooking and root sheds required. Iu ; i in ''roving. Agricultural instruction 

pretty good repair. fairly earr.ed out. 



! 



; Built of Stone, lime, and slated; hut small 
! and ill arranged. Inadequate in extent. 

and badly fitted tip. They wonhl rc- 
i quire to be completely rc-modellfd. 

i 

1 

i Erection of intended new steading not 
I yet commenced ; but some old building.- 
I answer all the temporary requirements. 

\ New farm steading nearly completed. 



I 

■ Has been for u von.-idcrnble lime in a | 

| very inefficient and unsatisfactory state. 

\ Ideal parties do not seem to t;ike any; 
j interest in its progress or efficiency, i 
•Should he re-organized on a totally 
' different basis, or struck off altogether. 



Third Class: 



J 



Farffct OiHTatiou : 
Munster. 



! The farm management and iinjiroTement 
j is conducted efficiently, and is pro- 
| grossing satisfactorily. 

' Not much permanent improvements ef-j Mdugret. 
i fected as yet. The land brought under { 

| cultivation is well managed. 



i Proposed mv stradtas not vet MM-' tl* «mn ^ j Kili ™">- 

' menced; but mm old farm bml.llng* condmo. Ojt 

havebeon made available, anil inaww raoperatlon.it Isjotptunarar. to-tK.b. , 
very well until the new offices are ready, j ot its success. 



: have been mane avnumw, 

I very well until the new offices are ready, j ot its succe 

| The existing office. arc of a «jr j I 

; description, adequate in exTont, but miltur..l ._cl. _ eonridvnbh* ! 

i verv defectively fitted up. Hot ratton. Board I b. •• •» «“ < “ n ' 

I D. J. Witon. Esq., seems auxin™ to | nuprovoment, and until it; uornt 
bavo a better description of offices putup. ! pension, polled viry satof.utor.lj. 



S’n>pcmtc(li 
Bel voir. 



Agricultural Schools. 



S W built, and of adequate extent The , i 

! *« hisbly sue- J 

I erected at the sole expense of the Putron, oesafnl. . 

j &%&£££& Atrom 1 

i cient accommodation. Kept m good ; iu every re. pect. 

i order and repair. | j 



i Adcqnale in extent, but not well built 
! (muil walls, thatched), or fitted up. Re- j 
j quire to be improved. 

• Adequate in extent, but of an inferior < 
j description. Badly fitted up. 

| Inferior and inadequate. New offices 
j abont being erected by teacher. 

j 

I Inferior and Inadequate. Require to be 
I enlarged and improved. 



Management on the whole satisfactory. . 
The farm cnltnre is, however, not so 
efficient as the instruction of the Agri- 
cultural Class. . . . 

The farm cultnre and improvement is 
iuost energetically amt efficiently earned 
out, but the agricultural instruction is 
as yet defective. . 

i Working as yet very defective. AgncnJ- 
| tural class deficient in intelligence, and 
1 farm culture defective, both as to system 
1 and details. . _ 

Working with a very fair degree of ««• 
j ciency and fmccese. 



None specially aiiWcd «* model \ ***£ * ^ 
farm. There is a large farm steading and success, 
attached to the school, used for a larger j 
farm, cultivated by teacher's brother, j 

VOL. II. 



Secosd Class : 
Feakle. 



Freemount. 

Ki'.lacolla. 

Lismore. 



2 B 
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Table 1,- — Model 



Agricultural Pupils. 



Twomilehouse, . 

■Wlfitechurch, . 
Delgany, . 

Clonkeenkeryl, . 
Glancluff, . 



i Agricultural Class fairly attended. No 
; Industrial Class. 



Agricultural Class rather limited. No 
Industrial Class. 

Agricultural Class poorly attended. In- 
dustrial Class recently endowed, but not 
yet organized. ' 

Agricultural Class fairly attended. No 
Industrial Class. 

Agricultural and Industrial Classes well 
attended. 



Agricultural Class poorly attended. In- 
dustrial Class pretty fairly attended. 



Good clay soil, subsoiled and otherwte 
improved Cultivated on a four-course 
rotation. 

Medium clay soil, well laid out and im- 
proved. Managed on a four-course ro- 
tation. 

Good clay soil, rather steep and difficult ! 
to cult ivute. Worked on u three-course 
rotation. 

Part medium clay, and part inoory soil 
well lnul out and improved. Cultivated 
on a four-course rotation. 

Light gravelly soil, cleared of stone, and 
or herwise much improved. Managed on 
a three and four-course rotation. 



Naturally poor gravelly soil, much im- 
proved by deep and careful cultivation. 
Managed on u four-course rotation. 



Third Class : 



Kildinan, . 



. Agricultural and Industrial Classes badly 
attended 



Ooning, . 
Ballyglass, 



Agricultural Class fairly attended. No 
Industrial Class. 

Attendance in Agricultural Class unsatis- 
factory. No Industrial Class. 



Kew Cases 

received into connexion 
in present year; 



Cloumore, 
Templeorum, 
Kinvarra, . 



Small Agricultural Class. No Industrial 
Class. 

Small Agricultural Class. No Industrial 
Class. 

Large Agricultural Class, only visited 
once, when reporting on the application. 



Poor mountain land; almost worthless 
when the teacher first attempted its re- 
clamation ; now much cleared and im- 
proved. Managed on a four-course 
shift. 

Medium clay soil. Managed on a five- 
course rotation. 

Toor clay soil, drained and otherwise im- 
proved. Managed on a four-course ro- 
tation. 



A medium clay soil. Managed on. a four- 
course rotation. 

Good clay soil. Managed on a four- 

course : rotation; 

Light rocky soil, much cleared and im- 
proved. No rotation yet established 



Ballyegan, 



- Agricultural Class not then 



organized. 



Good clay soil, requiring no permanent 
improvement. 
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ftenerul cfiiriener of Agrieulxural 
Dirpariruvut. 



Original offices too small. Now in pro- 
gress of being enlarged, but not yet fully 
completed. 

Tolerably well built mid arranged. Of; 
adequate extent, but not yet we.l fitted j 

Original officii, inferior and inadequate, j 
Recently enlarged at. the expense ot the 
patron, Mr. La Touche, but not yet fully | 
completed. , ! 

Adequate in extent, but not well arranged j 
or fitted up. About being improved. j 

O’d offices being badly bnilt and arranged 
have been thrown down, and a new 
steading, on an improved plan, is now 
in progress of erection, at the sole ex- 
pense of the teacher. 

Adequate in extent. Of a very plain 
description, hut tolerably well arranged 
and fitted up. 



Heretofore inadequate. Sow being en- 
larged and improved by the teacher. 



j Tolerably well built. Adequate, bat not 
well fitted up. . 

' Originally inadequate. Recently enlarged, 
i Not yet fully completed. 



1 

i Efficiently conducted, raid attended trill. | TtvouuMion*. 
| a lair degree of success. 



Has worked satisfactorily for the com- 
paratively 'hort than it Is in connexion. 
■Promises* to become, highly efficient. 

Farm management highly efficient and 
successful. Agricultural instruction not 
st> satisfactory. 

Tolerably efficient and successful. 



Work* most efficiently, and has ffi'en the 
cause of stimulating local improvement 
to a very gratifying extent. 

The teacher, in the successful cultivation 
of verv inferior land, has sot an c-xampl . 
of persevering industry to Ins neighbour!?, 
but the unsatisfa-'tory attendance ot the 
pupils, precludes the possibility ol having - 
a good Agricultural Class. \ 



Whitechrrch. 

Dclgany. 

Clonkceuker;;!. 



Comafulla. 



i Third Clam i 



Efficient. » rc.OTls ti.tr imrirmvd Audi Kildittalt. 
successful culture oftiifcrl.tr laud- “ j 
heretofore successful hr the tnstrue.ton , 
of Agrienlmtll Class. Latterly ttnirot- J 

Xnf efficient heretofore. Latterly int- 



No™'c«fient. Promises to work more j 
satisfactorily. 



Ooning. 

BallyglasS. 



i Inudeduate, and badly fitted up. It hll 

1 proposed to enlarge them. I 

. None yet erected on the farm. It i- I- 
, posed to have them put up immediate^ . 
j There is a very commodious farm . tead 
ing. wliich is now undergoing further 
improvement, to adapt it to the unprov ed j 

j At present there is only a byre, hut it is 1 
I proposed to erect others. 



N-ot much progress yet effectod.being 
only a short tune connected; but tiny 
- promise to become boTh efficient aud 
successful when fully organized, and a 
sufficient time in full operation. 



CtU'J 

rtcfi etv? into ronn&xton 
i in jmtent yrar: 

Clonmore. 

Ttnapleonim. 

Kinvarra. 



Ball vegan 



[Table 2- 

2 E 2 

VOL. IT. 
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Table 2 — Wobkhobsb 



P':m.s. | Farm. 



School. 


Superintendent of Agricultural 
Depaitraunt. 


as 


!|, 

tic 
; ■< 


Industrial 


•e „ 

i tj 


Extent. 


Tenure. 


i 

| 


First Class : 












a. n. r 


‘ 


T 


Lismorc, 


Agriculturist 


76 


; u 


i 4 


0 25 


2 16 0 1 


3 Chiefly on lenso, ex- 


















cept a small portion 




Atliy, . 


Do., . . 


119 


25 


! 31 


3 2£ 


3 82 0 ( 


of site. 

) Part at will, part on 


















lease, and part as 


















.site 




Clonmel, 


Do., . 


188 


4C 


• 4( 


) - 


30 0 C 


1 On lease. 




Newcastle, . 


Master of Workhouse, 


153 


IS 


1£ 


i - 


20 0 0 


At will. 




Tralee, . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


203 


40 


GO 


9 


23 0 0 


On lease. 




Enniacorthy, . 


Agriculturist, .... 


111 


18 


30 


- 


33 0 0 


Do. 




Itoscrea, 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


72 


15 


20 


15 


5 0 0 


Part of Workhouse 


















site. 




Kilmallock, . 


Agriculturist, .... 


9 i 


29 


20 


12 


27 2 10 


At will. 




Second Class : 


















Ennis, . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


105 


27 


30 


15 


4 2 0 


On lease. 




Kilrush, 


Agriculturist, .... 


154 


IS 


88 


9 


24 1 7 


Do. 




Youghal, 


Do , . 


103 


50 


40 


_ 


27 0 0 


Do. 




Skibboreen, . 


Schoolmaster, .... 


90 


19 


47 


1 


5 2 0 


Part of site. 




Mitchelstown, 


Do., .... 


59 


18 


50 


4 


8 0 0 


Do. 




Carrick-on-Suir, . 


Agriculturist 


10G 


13 


40 


8 


S3 0 0 


On lease. 




Tipperary, . 


D <>-, .... 


101 


28 


40 


- 


8 3 0 


Do. 




Cashel, . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


152 


30 


40 


- 


5 0 0 


Do. 




Dungarvau, . 


Agriculturist, .... 


82 


38 


40 


- 


GOO 


Part of silo. 




Naa , . . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


80 


13 


14 


- 


7 0 0 


On lease. 




Urlingford, . 


Master of Workhouse, 


52 


10 


16 


- 


9 3 0 


Part of site. 




Tullamore, . 


Schoolmaster, , 


65 


13 


18 


15t 


6 10 


At will. 




Athlone, 


Do., 




















72 


19 


10 


12 


4 10 


Part site— part held 


















at will. 




loughrea, 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


36 


15 


20 




14 0 0 


Part of site. 
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How Cultivated. 



General Efficiency of Agricultural Department. 



1 Worked on a five-course rotation. 

The farm portion is under alter- 
nate grain and green crops— the 
portion inside the walls is under 
garden crops. 

Five-course rotation, modified to 
suit the requirements of the 
Workhouse. 



Four-course rotation. 

No particular rotation followed. 

None now followed. Four-course 
intended. 

Six-course green crop rotation. 
Three and four-course shifts. 

All under green crop. No rotation. 

Under green and grain crops. 2*0 
rotation. 

Four and five-course rotations. 

All under green crops. 

Do. 

Four-course shift heretofore fol- 
lowed ; greater part now to be 
left in grass, and about five acres 
to kept in green cropping. 

Under green crops — 3-course rot. 



Pupils well trained anil instructed. Farm well managed. live stock 
(cows and pigs) kept and managed very successfully. 

Ably conducted, and has worked very successfully. 



Formerly inefficient, for want of adequate means to work the farm 
properly. Now much improved; working very satisfactorily , ana 
promising to become highly efficient. 

Pupils well trained In agricultural industry, tliough not rery prodoent 
in a knowledge of agricultural principles. 1 arm management highly 

Though the faSn Sanagement ii defective in a few pointe, the working 
is, on the whole, very successful and satisfactory. 

Has worked very successfully heretofore, but a change of management 
and great decree in the number of boys, are beginning to ojierate 

T^aCTicStural^class is fairly instructed, and nothing can exceed the 
T neat^a, U and efficiency with which the land is laid out and cultivated. 

Works mort efficiently, and has sent out many well-trained young 
lads to act as fann servants. 

Pupils making fair pragma. Farm very difficalt to labour, hut uader- 
h^ver^uw^fhTaay'ethi imparting agricultural instructioa. Farm 

B« w^ieSaT S&tai. ** J« ors-*"*- 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Not long established. Making very fair progress. 

Worked satisfactorily heretofore. Ihrirograding 
quence of decrease of pauperism, and want 01 hands to work 
properly. About to he curtailed m entent. 



Do. ■ Do - 

Under green k grain crops— no rot. 
Under green crops — 6-course rot. 

Do, no rotation. 

Under green & grain crops — bo rotj 



prorement. i rar ortln« agrli-aVtnral inrimerion 

satisfactorily carried out. 
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Table 2. — Workhouse 









Pums. 




Fjkltll. 


School. 


Superintendent of Agricultural 


i 


g 


h 


1 <0 






Department. 




-E 




SL^ 












g 

tcO 


[•£ 

a ci 

|lo 


I o 

Ip 


Extent. 


Tenure. 






1 
















T 

I 






1 

| 


A. R. P 




Mount bellew, 


Master and Schoolmaster, 






3C 


i 


C 0 


Part of site. 


Third Class: 




1 












Tulin, . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 




12 


2f 




G 0 


Part of site. 


Duumanway, 


Schoolmaster, .... 


19 


10 






2 0 


Do. 


Bandon, 


Do., .... 


33 


10 


17 


4 


4 0 0 


On lease. 


Scariff, . 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


82 


30 


24 


6 


3 2 


Part of site. 


Clonakilty, . 


Workhouse Master, . 


IT 


15 


15 


2 


1 3 


Do. 


Kenmare, 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


107 


12 


12 


fi 


7 1 ( 


Part site — part on 
















lease. 


Cahercivcen, . 


Schoolmaster, .... 


100 


22 


26 


_ 


5 0 ( 


Ou lease. 


Nenagh, 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


142 


80 


50 


36 


S 0 0 


Do. 


Kilmacthomas, 


Master, 


46 


17 


12 


- 


10 0 0 


Do. 


Rathdowh, . . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


114 


9 


•18 


48 


15 0 0 


Do. 


Ballinasloe, . 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


33 


14 


11 


16 


4 2 0 


Part of site. 


Fourth Class : 
















Corrofin, 


Porter 


10 


- 


9 


- 


5 0 0 


Part of site. 


Bantry, . 


Schoolmaster 


71 


15 


16 


- 


32 0 


Do. 


Castletown, . 


Do., . . . . 


66 


12 


16 


3 


3 2 0 


Do. 


Listowel, 


Do., .... 


132 


- 


- 


- 


2 2 0 


Do. 


Clogheeu, 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


103 


12 


50 


12 


6 2 0 


Rented on lease. 


Thurles, 


Schoolmaster, .... 


9-1 


11 


10 


~ 


3 0 0 


Part of site. 


Thomastown, 


Do., .... 


41 i 


10 


15 


7 


25 0 0 


On lease. 


Abbeyleix, . 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 


60 


14 


1G 


- 


20 0 0 


At will. 


New Ross, . 


None at present, 


117 


• -i, 1 ' 


_ 


_ 


14 0 0 


Rentedon lease 11 a., 


Portumnn, . 


Workhouse Master, . 


33 


5 


IS 


1 


4 10 


part of site, 3 a. 
Part of site. 


BaUyvaughan, 


Agriculturist and Schoolmaster, 






20 






Do. 


RiUadysart, . 


Master and Schoolmaster, 


51 


9 


12 


3 


6 0 0 


r Do. 



Note,— T he above statistics are abstracted, in each case; from my last Report prior to tlw d*t« 
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1 All under green crops— no rotation, j ‘tot? 'S’SwvSS,' tat Mia re.iuirin S 

much jjermuuout improvement. 



Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


4-course 


Do. 


no rotation. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Chiefly under green crops part 
under grain, part not yet broken 
up out of grass — no rotation. 


Under green crops — no rotation. 


Do. 


Do. j 



Wicultnral cla.-s exhibit medium proneieney. r «»» l " lun ^ 
tilled and improved, bat very defective as to systematic* arrangement 

Mauaged^ 1 efficiently as circumstances will permit. 80 

minced tliat there is now but the shadow nt an agricultural elaas. 
Fonuerlv worked, with a fair amount of tfliciency. 
grading, in couseuueneo of decrease ot numbers and change of 

SS» T«t effected iu communicating aartolturid iostme- 
titr ToS^ fair projreH ta tile tillage 



Xoicraiuy ia.r ... — 

hind Much improvement yet remains to no t..e<-icu. 

highly antialuctory, Hat It fa on a very toted 



It Uos net U ,, ,c ;„ inrm -pniMit vet remains to be effected. 



Under grain and green crops— 
alternately. _ 

Do. Do - 



Under green crops— no rotation. 



it litis never vet been succcssiui. it *- j c a , 

better, but a great amount of improvement yet remains to be effected. 

Pupils very well instructed in agricultural lessons. Tam yet very 

Tliero^l-pearcvl a great Failing off in the proficiency of the 
cl i<s at mv last examination, and the cultivation is not. a ml aagood 

tilled, Ktttot to 

progress, on the whole. 



Under green and grain crops- 
aliemately. 



Under green crops— no rotation. 
Do. Do - 

Do. Do - 



Under green & grain crops— Do. 
All under green crops— Do. 
Under green & grain crops— Do. 

Do. Co- 

Do. Do - 

All under green crops— Do. 



Do. B°* . 

Worked on a three-course rotat. 



I 

J5S -s ia -* ,w »‘ss^ 

'Jftfrf teacher. Sow l-Uia-d under into ; management o£ 
Ulster awl sclitoumstcr, and *«**»• , Lave tou 

SSlil. tested , tot to cultivation of to tod. 

i -a. *» 

SSS»»‘. 

RB to their progress or efficiency. 



I — , "TTilT* ‘ Jkfctiitioai Bet urn’ ’ iunitoked M 3lr * Dcwmber. 

town 
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Appendix to Beports on 

I. Return showing the total amouut expended daring the year ended 31 st 
under the exclusive management of the Commissioners, and also the amount 
To ihu Return i<t annexed « Statement qfull further mm expended lg 



Exi*E.vi>iTrnf, 



Name of School 
or Farm. 


County. 

I 


General 

Farm 

j Expenses, 


• Seeds, Iiuple 
j nieuts. Live 
Stock, Ac., 110 
j included in 
; general Farm 
Expenses. 


j Kent 

and Taxes. 

I 


i Maintenance 
of 

1 Agricultural 
1 Teachers, 

! Pupils, anil 

Servants. 


1. Albert, a 


j Dublin, 


i £ s. 

1 173 0 5 


I 

£ M. (1. 

809 3 7 


£ s. d. 
788 15 9 


; 

£ s. d. 
1,943 14 2 


2. Atliy,* 


I Kildare, 


1 338 6 (i 


77 12 4 


82 12 10 


4G 7 2 


3. Bailieborough,® . 


| Da van, 


183 10 0 





53 10 0 




4. Bally money, 4 


Antrim, 


151 9 4 


18 4 2 


52 18 0 




0 . Bath, 4 


Monaghan, . 


235 11 7 


113 2 1 


30 16 U 




6. Derrycastle, 


Tipperary, . 


173 15 11 


29 14 7 


13 15 9 


SB 3 11 


7. Dunmamvay, 


Cork, . 


107 14 10 


19 7 0 


29 8 2 


35 17 2 


11. Fiirraliy,' 


Do. . . . 


203 6 6 


50 18 3 


24 7 0 


79 17 7 


9. tilandore, . 


Do. . 


127 18 8 


12 7 2 


31 0 0 


SO 0 1 


10. Cvonnan8town, e . 


Tipperary, . 


231 3 5 


77 9 6 


49 19 3 


70 4 0 


11. .Kilkenny, 4 . 


Kilkenny, 


151 11 5 


114 10 B 


146 11 0 




12. Kvle Park, . 


Tipperary, . 


92 12 3 


7 17 1 


36 18 1 


55 15 3 


13. Leitrim, . , 


Leitrim, 


168 2 2 


5 0 0 


12 12 5 


95 16 4 


14. Limerick/ , 


Limerick, 


313 18 5 


29 5 0 






15. Mount Trenchard/ 


Do. . 


S 1 10 





27 10 0 


50 10 4 


16. Munster, >> . , 


Cork, . 


867 2 8 


241 12 8 


231 0 0 




17. Tervoe, . , 


Limerick, 


102 6 0 


8 2 8 


23 12 C 


72 11 10 


1«. Woodstock, 1 


Kilkenny, . 


9 2 0 





8 14 0 


26 0 0 


19. Ulster,! . 


Antrim, 


- ■ 


- 


245 11 4 








3,145 14 0 


1,614 6 7 


1,889 12 l j 

i 

i 


2,603 14 2 

. 



» Abnut 80 acres of the Farm have yet to be drained and otherwise improved. 
b The Drainage and Fencing, dsc., of this Farm are nearly completed. 

° A oonsiaetablo port™ of th ls Fo m , which wo, recently oolorgod, ho. Bot , rt hc. B lmpreTlJ . 
d Hot yet in full operation. 

f Not vet in funTn^mt- 63 a 7v, re w Ulr ° d ’ a ” d areabout 1,fi,n S ercctad . as the Farms hare Veen lately «Uarj«4 
, T, I' f/f P ’ a ° F " m 0ffic “ «“ '» ofereetien. 
if the land is let to the Agricultural Teacher. 

r n, r/ t op T i ' m ; *• -« p "“ *»!•>■*«■ wri .0™ I. 

Xh. hurt „ let to tb. T,„her of the N.tio .,1 School. 

' TRIO Farm has been recently fokch powsolo. of by ft. Board. 
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Agricultural Schools. 



December, 1855, on the several Ar.Rieul.Tur.AL Schools and Farmb which are 
of Receipts from produce sold off those Farms during same period. 

the Board In the near 1S.V», on amount ttf Ayrlevltural Education. 



_ ....... 












nf 




Salaries 
of Lreture 


, 


Total. 




Receipts. 


I.ivnatifl Ijcad 
Stock, tStc., 
i n tacit Fai r.t 


Live an«l Pead 
Stock, Ccc., 
cit each Fatm 
on the 


Valuation In the yea; 
IS 50. as compared with 
the jt ar Ib54. 




Servants. 














31 st DcviuLer, 
In-'. 4. 


3ls,t IVr-mber, 
tat. 


liicrcue. 


Peer nun?. 


' £ 




/. 


£ 


s. 


if. 


£ 


*. 


if. 


£ ». J. 


£ 


d. 


£ *. d. 


£. *. <f. : 




854 


4 


2 


4,568 


18 


1 


1,497 


la 


7 


2.612 8 4 


3,151 10 


0 


539 1 8 


- ; 1 




78 


0 


0 


622 


18 


10 


821 


15 


4 


935 18 <» 


1,043 18 


8 


108 0 8 


| o 




50 


0 


0 


324 


16 


4 


67 


19 


4 


290 16 8 


429 5 


10 


138 9 2 


•» 

— j o 




66 


13 


4 


299 


4 


10 


103 


11 


3 


161 6 7 


227 6 


10 


66 0 3 


- I 4 




50 


0 


0 


429 


9 


0 


132 


14 


o 


209 7 0 


342 7 


4 


133 0 4 


~ I 5 




36 


0 


0 


312 


10 




62 


10 


7 


152 18 3 


183 16 


8 


30 18 a 


- ! 0 




.50 


0 


0 


242 


7 


o 


96 


4 


6 


195 17 0 


183 9 


5 


_ 


12 7 7 I 7 




36 


0 


0 


394 


y 


4 


126 


0 


2 


453 12 1 


479 6 


3 


25 14 2 


— 8 




50 


0 


0 


251 


5 


11 


119 


11 


9 


364 6 6 


362 17 


9 


— 


1 8 9 i 9 




36 


0 


0 


464 


16 


3 


298 


15 


10 


459 18 9 


559 15 


9 


05 17 0 


— ; io 




70 


0 


0 


482 


12 


11 


12 


15 


1 


— 


615 2 


10 


615 2 10 


— u 




36 


0 


0 


223 


2 


8 


60 


10 


4 


239 18 9 


201 4 


4 


— 


38 14 5 : 12 




36 


0 


0 


817 


10 


11 


129 


19 


lu 


354 8 10 


367 3 


6 


12 i4 8 


— 13 




92 


0 


0 


435 


3 


5 


139 


13 


6 


423 10 6 


647 12 


4 


224 1 10 


- 14 




30 


0 


0 


113 


2 


2 


19 


4 


S 


— 


— 




— 


— 15 




72 


0 


0 


911 


15 


4 


682 


3 


1 


1,242 9 0 


1,320 19 


G 


78 10 6 


— 16 




36 


0 


0 


242 


13 


0 


156 


15 


0 


325 13 0 


330 17 


11 


4 19 11 


— 17 




42 


0 


1 


88 


16 


0 


13 


1 


0 


— 


— 






— 18 




11 


6 


8 


256 


18 


0 


40 


0 


0 


- 


— 




- 


— 19 




1,732 


4 


“ 


10,985 11 


0 


4,081 


0 


7 


0,402 14 3 


10,446 14 


11 


2,076 11 5 


52 10 9 




























£2,024 0 8 j 

Xetlncrexsein Valuation. 



6,105 J 3 
4,880 9 9 



Total Expenditure, as above, £10,935 11 0 

Deduct amount of Farm Receipts, as per above Return, • • ■ £4,0t»l 0 t 

„ Increased value of Live and Dead Stock at end of year. 2,024 0 8 

Total Cost of Agricultural Schools and Farms under uctuske management of Board, 

Expenditure on Model Agricultural Schools under local management. . £523 15 1 1 

„ on Onl'uuuT do. do. . 2M 12 4 

on Workhouse do. do. . 4<H> 0 » 

Salaries and Travelling Expenses of Agricultural Inspectors. . • 80 - 5 ~ 6 2 0U J0 a 

Total Cost of Agricultural Education la the rear Itl35 (eidu. ro of coK of Buildings), £6.B0j 0 ti 
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426 Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 
II. Statistics of Agiucultuiul Schools. 

No. 1 . — Model AsHicciTtniAi Schools. 



a. Under the exclusive management of the Commissioners. 

This is the most important class of Agricultural Schools, being generally more 
comprehensive, as regards extent and organization, than the others. With 
two exceptions (Mount Trenchard and Woodstock), they are worked by their 
respective Agriculturists for the public account, and every precaution is taken 
to ensure fidelity and accuracy in accounting for the various pecuniary 
transactions connected with their working. 



School. 


County. 


Pupils receiving Agri- 
cultural Instruction, j 


f Farm. 


Live Stock. 


Boarders. 

.9 jj 

£ £ 


'g 

S a 

| S 

■< 


•Cs. Extent 
3 g 

1 2s 

H s 


Draught 

Animals. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 


i 

13 

3 










A. 


It. 1*. 






1. Albert, 


Dublin, 


- 90 


- 


90 - 177 


0 0 


7 65 90 54 


90 


2. Atby, 


Kildare, . 


4 - 


35 


39 8 62 


2 4 


4 20 - 8 


25 


3. Bailieborongh, . 


Cavan, 


1 1 


40 


42 6 48 


0 39 


1 12 - 2 


- 


4. Ballymoney, . 


Antrim, 


3 - 


11 


14 - 23 


1 38 


1 - - 6 




5 Bath, 


Monaghan, 


- - 


9 


9 - 42 


2 0 


2 11 - 6 


- 


6, Belfast, . 


Antrim, 


- - 




- - 109 


0 0 


4 - - - 


- 


7. Derrycastle, 


Tipperary, . 


1 


8 


9 8 18 


1 22 


15 6 5 


12 


8. Dunmanway, . 


Cork, 


4 - 


50 


54 12 12 


1 30 


l 5 - 6 


10 


9 . Farrahy, . 


Do. 


3 1 


11 


15 G 43 


0 0 


1 10 - 4 


17 


10. Glandore, 


Do. 


1 


23 


24 - 24 


3 0 


lj 11 8 2 


14 


11. Gorman stown, . 


Tipperary, . 


2 J 


12 


15 - 48 


2 0 


3| 11 - 4 


13 


12. Kilkenny, 


Kilkenny, . 


- “ 




- - 79 


0 34 


21 23 63 6 


- 


13. Kyle Park, 


Tipperary, . 


3 1 


10 


14 6 16 


0 0 


2- 2 - 12 


19 


14. Leitrim, . 


Leitrim, 


4 1 


* 


12 - 15 


0 0 


1 1U - 4 


13 


15. Limerick, 


Limerick, . 


- - 




- - 70 


3 0 


3 14 55 - 


- 


16. MountTrencliard* 


Do. 


3 1 


12 


16 12 30 


0 0 


2 12 - 3 


50 


17. Munster, . 


Cork, 


- - 


- 


- - 126 


3 17 


3 40 101 36 


43 


IS. Templedouglas, 


Donegal, . 


- - 


- 


- - 20 


0 0 


- - - - 


- 


19. Tervoe, . 


Limerick, . 


2 1 


12 


15 - 29 


0 5 


2 11 - 13 


16 


20. Woodstock, b . 


Kilkenny, . 


2 - 


13 


15 7 8 


2 35 


1 2 - 1 


40 






31 99 


253 


383 65 1,005 


1 4 


| ! 

42j 264 323> 172 


362 


Albert Garden, 


Dublin, 


All Pupi 


Is. 


90 - 2 


1 22 


- - - - 


_r 


Glasnevin Iu-~| 
















duatrial School \ 


Do. 


- 


48 


48 16 2 


0 23 




* 


Garden,* .j 


















Total, . 


31 99 


301 


| 

431 1 81 1,009 


3 9 


42, 264 323 176 


362 



. T], c Agriculturist is yearly tenant to Board, and farms oil his own account, hut subject to tho supervision of 



b This Farm is rented of the Commissioners, the same as t 



^ o Forty-six perches of the Garden are divided into six allotments, -which are given to the most deserving 
pupils, vrho are allowed the profits after paying rent, cost of seeds, manures, &e. 
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b. Under heed mamgment. 

The expenses incurred on account of this class of Schools are— 1st. An allowance 
for the maintenance of resident or Boarding Pupils. 2nd. A salary of £\ 0 to the 
Teacher for Agricultural Instruction ; and the small grant for an Industrial Class. 
The following table gives some interesting statistics regarding them : — 







I 


lleerfving 

Agricultural Instruction. 






Live Stock. 




School. 


County. i 


Hoarders, j 


■g 1 


| 




Extent 


i 




) 












J 


f 


£ ! 


<i i 


Total. 


JJ ! 


Farm. 




- < ; 


t j 


35 


i 




1. 


I 

Ballinakill » 


Galway, 


1 


| 

1 

- i 


46 


47 


i 

c! 


A. R. 
12 0 


0 


1 


8 




1 


40 


2. 


Cahersherkin, 


Clare, 


o 


. | 


20 


22 


8 | 


9 2 


0 


1 


3 


_ 


1 


13 


3. 


Garrick, 


Fermanagh, 


2 


- i 


lb 


13 


- 


37 l 


0 


1 


11 


5 


5 


54 


4. 


Custleliacket, 


Galway, 


- 


“ 


17 


17 


6 


16 2 


20 


1 


8 


20 


! 2 


33 


5. 


Dromiskin, . 


Loutli, 


i 


1 : 


35 


37 


b 


10 3 




1 


tl 


- 


12 


3b 


b'. 


Drumhilla, . 


Monaghan, . 


1 


2 


10 


13 


b 


48 0 


0 


3 


15 


7 


2 


30 


7. 


Dunlewy,* . 


Donegal, . 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 




- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


8. 


Esker, 


Galway, 


4 


" 


6 


10 


0 


200 0 


0 


8 


27 


211 


7 


100 


9. 


Glengarra, . 


Waterford, . 


3 


1 


32 


36 


8 


12 0 


0 


1 


4 


- 


*2 


27 


10. 


Lame, 


Antrim, 


- 




15 


15 


C 


7 2 


0 


- 


2 


- 


- 


9 


11. 


Loughashe, . 


Tyrone, 


13 


_ 


13 


26 




50 0 


0 


3 


29 


3 


11 


SO 


12. 


Louglirea, . 


Galway, 


- 


- 


12 


12 


- 


9 3 




1 


4 


- 


- 


21 


13. 


MarketLill, 


Armagh, 


1 




29 


32 


- 


13 1 


7 


1 


6 


- 


2 


9 


14. 


Piltown, 


Kilkenny, . 


- 


- 


24 


24 


8 


8 1 


20 


1 


5 




* 


12 


15. 


Ralian, 


King’s, 


2 


- 


20 


22 


6 


12 3 


3 


i 


8 


2 


2 


! 23 


lb. 


Sallybank, . 


Clare, 


- 


- 


19 


19 


C 


ib 0 


0 


1 


4 


- 


1 


25 


17 


Templtmoyle, 


Londonderry 


35 


’ - 




35 


- 


172 0 


32 


6 


30 


65 


23 


- 






Totals, 


65 


c 


314 


i 385 


72 


64! 0 


9 


| 31 


160 


313 


j 75 


| 482 








j 71 




: 










| 


i 


1 


j 



» Besides the Mode! Firm, Teacher has in out-larm containing IS acres. 
6 Not in operation. 
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Appendix lo No. 2. — ORDINARY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Reports on . 

Agricultural 11ns class of schools, which numbered forty-six at the close of last 

Schools^ . year, consists of Ordinary Agricultural Schools (either vested or uon- 
vesfced), to which a small farm or garden farm is attached. The teacher 
in addition to the duties of literary instruction, gives in-door instruc- 
tions in agriculture to a class of the more advanced pupils of his 
schools, and affords practical instruction, both by precept and example, 
on his little holding. For those additional duties lie receives the special 
salary of £5 per annum, a sum which would ill requite him for his 
labours, had it not been for the pecuniary and domestic advantages 
derived from the cultivation of liis land. As in the case of the Model 
Agricultural Schools, the Commissioners make a small weekly grant 
towards the payment of an Industrial Class. 

The following Table gives the statistics of this class of schools for 
the 31st December, 1855, &c. : — 







Receiving 

Agricultural 

Initruetiim. 






Live Stock. 




School. . 


County. 


| 

1 ^ 
§5 


|l 


Extant of 
Parm. 


fit 

ft*:; no 


& 

c/3 


(k 


6 

£ 


1. Balleighan, 


Donegal, 


15 


8 


A. H. P. 
12 2 0 


1 


5 






13 


2. Balliuvally,* 


W estmeatli, 


24 


H 


2 2 JO 




1 


_ 


1 




3. Ballycarry, 1 * 


Antrim, 


30 


8 


7 1 20 


1 


o 


_ 


o 


16 


4. Ballygloss, 

5. Ballynenor, 


Kilkenny, . 


12 


- 


3 3 30 


- 


i 


_ 


_ 


9 


Tyrone, 

Londonderry, 


18 


IS 




2 


13 


_ 


o 


26 


(I. Ballyougry, 


9 


- 


6 0 20 


i 


4 


_ 


2 


OO 


l. Ballytibbert, 


Antrim, 


16 


- 


2 0 30 


_ 


1 


1 






8. Bolrill, 

9. Bridgetown, 


Londonderry, 


16 


16 


5 0 U 




3 


_ 


1 


j 


Clare, . 


18 


_ 


2 0 0 


_ 


) 


_ 


1 


8 


10. Caradoan, 


Donegal, 


18 


_• 


4 3 30 




3 


_ 




8 


Jl. Cloghau, . 


Donegal, 


23 


23 


10 0 0 




2 


_ 


_ 




12. Cion keen, 


Cork, . 


30 


30 


7 1 12 


] 


7 


10 




24 


13. Clonkeeukeryl, 


Gal wav. 


22 


- 


25 2 13 


3 


31 




C 


2 6 


14. Olonmore, 


Kilkenny, . 


24 


_ 


2 1 36 


_ 










lo. Clonmellon, 


Westmeath, 


18 


18 


6 1 9 




o 


_ 






16. Collin, 


Antrim, 


8 


8 


7 0 0 


1 


1 


1 




_ 


17. Convoy, . 


Donegal, 


23 


23 


10 0 0 




6 


2 




20 


16. G'ornafulla, 


Roscommon, 


18 


26 


12 2 1 




4 




o 


10 


19. Crislagh, . 


Donegal, 


_ 


_ 














2ll. Delgany, . 


Wicklow, , 


23 


2 


4 0 0 




3 




_ 


6 


21. Dnirakeryl, 


Cavan, 


18 


9 


11 1 14 


1 


3 


_ 


2 


15 


22. Drumnafem, 


Tyrone, 


16 




5 1 16 








1 


18 


23. Feakle, . 


Clare, . 


20 


_ 


5 2 20 




6 


_ 


2 


12 


24. Fivemiletown, . 


Donegal, 


_ 
















25. Freemouut, 


Cork, . 


20 


_ 


4 2 0 




3 




3 


17 


26. Orarryhill, 


Carlow, 


21 


8 


4 2 37 


_ 


5 




4 


6 


27. Geevagh, 


Sligo, . . 


23 


_ 


2 0 0 




1 




1 


12 


26. Glandufi, . 


Roscommon, 


25 


8 


20 3 10 


3 


4 


10 


4 


25 


29. Kildinan, . 


Cork, . 


20 


6 


7 0 0 




o 


6 




12 


30. Killacolla, 


Limerick, . 


12 


6 


14 0 0 


1 


o 




1 




31. Killenagh, 

32. Kilskyre, . 


Roscommon, 


42 


8 


a l 10 




2 


_ 


1 


16 


Meath, 


30 


5 


1 3 0 




6 


_ 




20 


33. JLaherdane, 


Mayo, . 


20 




4 1 3 


_ 


2 




_ 




34. Lismore, . 


Waterford, . 


24 


8 


3 2 31 












35. Lough Ramor, . 

36. Mullingar, 


Cavan, 


34 


_ . 


2 0 0 


1 


5 




1 


30 


Westmeath, 


36 




11 3 24 


1 

1 


3 

1 


_ 


2 




3 i. Coning, . 


Kilkenny, . 


20 


4 


4 2 7 


' ■- 




6 


33. Barteen, . 


Clare, . 


20 


4 


2 1 0 




g 


_ 


o 


1*2 


39. Rutlicline, 


Longford, . 


30 




2 0 30 


_ 


_ • 


_ 


i 




40. Ratoatb, . 


Meath, 


32 




7 2 30 


_ 




_ 


2 


12 


4l. Tnniokey,® 


Armagh, 


26 


1 


8 2 22 


1 


2 


- 


o 


8 



T ml" * ^f a ™0ton, Esq., the Manager, roporta favourably of the agricultural department 
I he agricultural instruction is so much appreciated tliattUo Teacher has young men boarding 
in his family. It sends out about ten boys annually well instructed. 

• Manager, Col, Close, has exponded £100 during tbs year in the erection ef o<5*es. 
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Albert,® 


Dublin, . - i - ! — I - 


_ _ 1 _ j 


Glasnevin (Village 


j 1 


1 j 1 


Ordinary School),® 


Dublin, . | - - ! — j - 




Lougliglynn, d 


Roscommon, 21 — j 0 2 0 j - 


“ j " ’ - 1 




21 j - 0 3 0 - 

i ! 1 : 





a. Twenty-four perches have l>cen set apart for school allotments, of which there are eight. Tha 
Teacher awarded a Silver Medal by the Local Fanning Society for the result of his first efforts in 
industrial training. 

b Though the Board have not endowed a Boarding Class in this school, the pupils parents nave been 
so urgent that tho Teacher was induced to accommodate two un the usual terms. 

o See pace 426. ... , 

d The pupils who constitute the Agricultural Class in this school cultivate their home gardens under 
the directions of the Teachers. There are tw enty -throe of these home gardens at present. 



No. 3. — Workhouse Agricultural Schools. 

Of this class we had seventy-nine on the rolls on the 31st December, 
1855. When taken into connexion a Workhouse Agricultural School 
receives a free grant of agricultural books, and the officers who conduct 
the in-door and out-door training of tho boys receive gratuities, not 
exceeding £15 per annum, for each school. The Agricultural Sub- 
Inspectors report upon the agricultural department at least twice a-year, 
giving the number of boys receiving agricultural instruction (theoretical 
and practical), the cultivation of the farm, &c.,_ and the agricultural 
committee on those facts award or withhold gratuities, Ac. The follow- 
in'* is a tabulated return of the pupils educated during the year 1853:— 



School. 


County. 

• 


111 

l« 


Area of 
Farm. 


Lire Stock. 


- r. 

■sl e 

S3 — 

t~a % 
P< ZJ 


3 


Jl 


1 

c- 


1. Abbeyleix,* . 

2. Antrim, b . 

3. Athlone,® . 

4. Athy, d 


Queen’s, 

Antrim, 

Westmeath, 

Kildare, 


12 

18 

40 

30 


A. R. P. 
2’> 0 0 
18 2 0 
4 0 0 
35 0 0 


j 

Vi-/ 

' i " 


: 


5 


_ 



• No Tetanus from tho Guardians. . 

b Fire boys hired out as to Mrvaata given much arts 

* Neitherreport nor return furnished by Gwdrens. 

<1 The Agricultural Committee of tho Guardians expm* 
this school 



themselves as “highly gratified " wkh 
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Appendix to 
Reports on 
Agricultural 
Schools. 



No. 3 — Workhouse Agricultural Schools — continual. 







Hi 








Live Stock. 


School. 


County. 


ll'l 


Area ot 




















!« 
a ^ 


Cattle* 


M 

■ji 


. 

a 


£ 


5. Ballinasloe, . 


GahvaY, 


25 


A. 

5 


K. 


p. 

34 


1 










6. Ball inrobe, . 


Mnvo, 


a 


6 


0 


0 












7. Ballycastle, . 


Antrim, 






— 




_ 


_ 








8. Ballymuhon, 


Longford, . 


15 


7 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 




_ 




9. Ballymena, . 


Antrim, 


12 


.<) 


3 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




10. Ballymoney, 11 


Antrim, 


28 


13 


2 


0 


_ 








_ 


ll. Balrotliery, . 


Dublin, 


15 


26 


2 


0 


1 










12. Banbridge, . 


Down, 


18 


8 


*> 


24 








_ 




13. Bandon, 


Cork, . 


10 


4 


0 


0 




_ 


_ 






1-1. Ban try. 1 ' 


Cork, . 


24 


4 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 




15. Belfast, 0 


Antrim, 


60 


1 


l 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 






16. Cahercivesu, 


Kerry, 


26 


5 


0 


0. 


1 


_ 


_ 






17. Garrick macross, , 


Monaghan, . 


20 


2 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 






Ui. Carrick-on-Shan., 


Leitrim, 


32 


3 


1 


0 


i 


_ 








19. Garrick -on-Suii‘j d . 


Waterford, . 


60 


26 


0 


16 




10 


• _ 






20. Cashel, 


Waterford, . 


44 




0 


0 


_ 










21. Castlfb.avnov, 


Mouairhau, . 


_ 




— 




_ 


_ 








22. Castlerea, . 


Roscommon, 


30 


4 


0 


0 


1 


_ 




_ 




23. Castletown, . 


Cork, . 


29 


3 


0 


0 




_ 








24. Claremorris, 


Mavo, . 


20 


3 


3 


0 


_ 


_ 




_ 


_ 


25. Clogheen,® . 

26. Clonakilty, . 


Tipperary, . 


63 

17 


1 


0 4 
2 10 




- 


- 


- 




27. Clones, 


Monaghan, . 


_ 











_ 








28. Clonmel, 


Tipperary, . 


50 


30 


0 


0 


2 


_ 


_ 






29. Coleraine, . 


Londonderry, 


13 


12 


0 


0 


_ 


_ 


_ 


7 


_ 


30. Corofin, 


Clare, . 


12 




0 


0 


1 


_ 


• _ 


_ 




31. Dublin, 


Dublin, 


60 


8 


0 


0 




_ 


_ 


• _ 




32. Duugarvan, . 


Waterford, . 


50 


0 


0 


0 


2 


_ 


_ 







33. Dumnanway, 


Cork, . 


12 


2 


0 


0 












34. Dunsliaughliu, 


Meath. 


12 


1 


0 


0 


_ 






_ 




35. Ennis, 


Clare, . 


30 


4 


0 


0 


2 






_ 




36. Enniscorthy, 


Wexford, . 


30 


32 




30 


.1 


_ 


_ 






37- Gal way (.Auxiliary) 


Galway, 


- 




— 






_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


38. Granard, 


Longford, 


24 


5 


0 


0 


• _ • 


_ 


_ 




_ 


39. Kells/ 


Meath, 


8 


3 


1 


10 


2 


_ 




_ 




40. Kenware, . 


Kerry, 

Tipperary, . 


12 


12 


0 


0 




_ 






_ 


41. Kilmallock, 


48 


27 




10 


_ 




‘>n 


_■ 




42. Kihnacthonm3, • . 


Kilkenny, . 


10 


15 


0 


0 








_• 




43. Kilrusb, 


Clare, . 


36 


24 


1 


7 


2 








_ 


44. Larne, 


Antrim, 


12 


6 


0 


0 










„ 


45. Lismore/ . 


Waterford, . 


16 


18 


3 


0 


1 


4 




4 


_ 


46. Listowel, 


Kerry, 


30 


3 


1 


12 










_ 


47. Londonderry, 


Londonderry, 


32 




0 


0 




_ ' 






- 


48. Longford, . 


Longford, . 


28 




0 


0 


_ • 


■ _ 


■ 'j 




_ 


49. Loughrea, . 


Galway, 




10 


0 




1 








_ 


50. Mitehelstown, 


Cork, . 


30 


i; 




20 


3 






_ 




51. Mohill, 


Leitrim, 


12 


2 


0 


0 












52. Monaghan, 1 ' 


Monaghan, . 


20 


1 


0 


18 






_ 




_ 


53. Mounthellew, 


Galway, 


16 


6 


II 


0 


1 




_ 


_ 


- 


54. Naas, . 


Meath, 


18 


8 


0 


0 








_ 


_ 


55. Navan, 

56. Nenagh, 


Meath, 


15 


1 


1 


2-4 








■ _• 




Tipperarv, . 


80 




0 


0 


1 


_ 


. 




_ 


57. Newcastle, . 


Limerick, 


15 


20 


0 


0 








_ 


_ 


58. New Ross, . 


Wexford, . 




12 


0 27 


1 


~ 


- 


■ 


_ 



a There is a difficulty in keeping up an agricultural class, owing to tha increased demand on them 
by tho farmers. . • 

b Twonty of the hoys hired out of the agricultural class as farm servants haTe given satisfaction, 
and ten more have obtained various employments, and are doing well. 

Teacher's illness prevented any return being fnrnished. 

* The buys hired out gave great ratisftiction. « No balance sheet, 

f A great many boys have been hired out during the year. 

" Several of the agricultural class boys have been lured out as farm servants, not one of whom 
have returned to the Workhouse. 

h The farmers prefer hiring-boy* out of tho Workhouse than come to the market for labour of the 
hoys of equal age. _ * 
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No. 3. — Work house Agricultural School? — continued. 

















Live Stuck 






























County. 




Area of 














£|I 








■je 


£ 1 


£ 










= 










*5 


5 


3 


t 
















•- 


z 












A. 


R. 


r. 












.0.0. Newtownards, 


Down, 




9 


u 


n 


_ 


- 


- 


6 


- 


60. Oldcnstle, . 
lil. Portunma, . 


Meath, 


is 


(i 


a 


;-} 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Galwuv, 


2d 


SI 


2 


:'«» 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6*2. Roscommon, 


Roscommon, 


1« 


t; 


0 


ii 


i 


- 


- 


- 


- 


H3. Roscrea, 


Tippemrv, . 


2d 


4 


;j 


so 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


fi t. Rati Mown, . 


Dublin, 


4(1 


15 




ii 


- 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


(id. ScartrT, 


Clare, . 


24 


4 


0 


0 


i 


- 


- 


- 


- 


H(i. Skibbereen, 


Cork. . 


til! 


n 


l 


ft 


l 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(17. Strahane. 


Tyrone, 


14 


fl 


y 


0 


- 


- 


- 


l 


- 


6(5. Strokestown,® 


Roscommon, 


20 


10 


•> 


34 


i 


7 


- 


2 


- 


U.O. Swineforu, 1 * 


Mayo, . 


14 


7 


n 


HI 


_ 


- 


- 




- 


70. Thomastuwn, 


Kilkenny. . 


.0 


20 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 




- 


71. Thurles, 


Tipperary, . 


10 


3 


0 


ft 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


72. Tipperary,® . 


Tipperary, . 




« 


3 


12 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


73. Tralee, 


Kerry, 


100 




1 


17 


1 


— 


— 


- 


- 


74. Trim, . 


Meath, 


2,1 


2 


2 


12 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


75. Tulin, 


Clare, . 


12 


5 


0 


ft 


i 


- 


- 


- 


- 


76. Tullamor e, . 


King’s, 


22 


6 


0 


11 




- 


- 


- 


- 


77. Urlingford, . 


Kildare, 


15 


9 


2 




- 


- 


- 


- 




73. Westport, . 


Mavo, 


fl 


4 


(J 


i) 




- 


- 


- 




79. Yougkal, 


Cork, . 


16 


12 


2 


0 


i 


- 




- 


~ 




Total, 


1,047 


703 


2 


26 


3(5 


.",3 


20 


32 





* Several of tlia moat advanced boys worn taken out as farm servants during^thi year. ^ 
b Fiftonn burs woru taken out as farm sen-ants last year, and continue t» afford niucii satis. act! mi. 
' The Judge’s of the Tipperary Farmers’ Society would award a prize to the agriculturist if the 
Society’s rules allowed them. 



III. Return showing the Occupation. Ac., of the Young Men Educated at the 
Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, from Jan., 1847, to Dec., 1855. 



I 



Name. 

* 


Date of Entry. 


Date of ! 
Leaving, j 

| 


George Brennan, 


1 


Jan. 


47, 


13 


June, 


40. 


Charles Fitzgerald, . 


1 


Jan. 


47. 


21 


June, 


40, 


Robert Reilly, . 


8 


Jan. 


47, 


20 


Dec. 


47,! 


Jeremiah Ryan, 


1 


Feb. 


47. 


22 


Jan. 


4S,| 


John M'Caffrey, 


1 


Fob. 


47, 


30 


Mar. 


48, j 


Michael Brogan, 


2 


Feb. 


47, 


28 


Jan. 


48, i 


George Lowe, . 


e 


Feb. 


47, 


9 


Feb. 


49, 1 


Isaac Lowry, . 


12 


Mar. 


47. 


14 


Mar. 


48,! 


John Masterson, 


IS 


Mar. 


47, 


11 


April 


48, | 


James M'Donneil, . 


28 


Mar. 


47, 


18 


Dec. 


47, 


John Adraiu, . 


3U 


April 


47, 


18 


July, 


48,! 


Michael M’Carthy, . 


28 


June, 


47, 


18 


May, 


«•! 


Thomas Reynolds, . 


20 


July, 


47, 


20 


July, 


49,! 


P. Darrugh, 


25 


July, 


47, 


18 


Jan. 


48.1 


Frederick W. Connor, 


18 


Dec. 


47, 


28 


July, 


49.: 


Patrick Farrelly, 


6 


Jan. 


48 




Jan. 


49. 


Patrick O’Connor, , 


13 


Feb. 


4ft 




Doc. 


48, 


Patrick Quinn, 


1 


Mar. 


4& 


11 


Nov. 


48J 


John Kenny, . 


1 


Mar. 


48 


18 


Dec. 


49, 1 


Thomas Madden, 


- 1 


M*r. 


«* 


13 


Mar. 


49, 


Pierce Clarke, . 




Mar. 


48 


22 


Feb. 


49. 



Destination on Leaving. 



Vent ont as a practical instructor, 
i Vent out as a teacher of a National School. 
Agricultural teacher. 

; Conducting the Sally bank Agricultural School. 

; Agriculturist. 

! Agricultural teacher. 

1 Emigrated to America. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Went out as agriculturist at Esker College. 
Conducting the Larne Agricultural School. 

Head teacher in the Belfast Workhouse. 

Went nut as a practical instructor. 

At mercantile business In Belfast. 

3 Agricultural teacher, 
r Agriculturist at Dunmanway. 

■j Teacher in Tnllamore Workhouse School. 

9 Agriculturist, Ccn.Motl-Ag.Scliool. XLIVackari. 
5 Agricultural teacher, Dromi-kin Mod. Ag. School, 
[i Agriculturist, Limerick Model farm. 

0 Agricultural teacher, Belvoir Model Ag. School. 

1 . Agricultural teacher at Hacketatown. 
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III. Return allowing the Occupation, &c. — continued. 

"§ 1 Destination on Leaving. 



Land steward. 

Laud steward. 

Agricul. and literary teacher in Larne W orkhonse. 
Left of his own accord. 

Emigrated. 

Not known. 

Agricultural teacher. 

A literary teacher in London. 

Emigrated to America. 

Not known. 

Emigrated to America. 

Land steward to Mr. Kelly, Co. Galway. 

Land steward. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Airrieulturist, Derrycastle Model Farm. 
Emigrated to America. 

Literary teacher. 

Agriculturist to Cashel Board of Guardians. 
Agriculturist to Balrothery Board of Guardians. 
Editor of a Horticultural Journal, Sic., in America. 
Agriculturist to Derrycastle Agricultural School. 
Agricultural teacher. 

Land steward to Mr. O’Farrell. 

Literary teacher. 

Not known. 

Land steward. • 

Had to go home to farm with lus father. • 
Agriculturist at Tervoe Model Agricul. School. 
Agriculturist at Farrahy Model Farm. 

Land steward. . _ . . 

Agricultural teacher at Ballymena Bagged School. 
Superintendent on a railway. 

Not known. , „ _ 

Agriculturist to Clonmel Board of Guardians. 
Farming on his own account. 

Agriculturist to his patron. 

Agriculturist to his patron. 

Agricultural teacher at the Glengarrah National 
Agricultural Model School. 

Agriculturist, to Kilmallock Board of Guardians, 
literary teacher. 

Went out as literary teacher. 

Agriculturist at Agricultural School, Kilwaugmer. 
Not known. . „ . , _ _ , 

Agriculturist at Leitrim Agricultural School. 
Assistant land steward with his father. 
Agricultural teacher. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Agriculturist at Kyle Park. 

In establishment. of Todd, Burns, & Co., Dublin. 
Assistant land steward with his father. 
Agriculturist to a Poor Law Union. 

In the office of the General Valuation ot Ireland. 

Emigrated to America. , ,, , . 

Agricultural teacher at Piltown Agricul. ^.chool. 
Agriculturist to patron, and fanning for himself. 
Agricultural teacher, Woodpole Agricul. School. 
Serving an apprenticeship to a solicitor. 

Farming with liis father. 

Land steward. , . 

Agriculturist to the Galway Board of Guardians. 
Not known. 

Died of consumption, 2nd May, 18ol. 

Land steward. „ , , . 

Went as an apprentice to Mr. Nevin a gardener. 
Emigrated. 

Working on his father’s farm. 

Farming with his father. 



William Mahony, 
John Leonard, 

John White, 

Hugh Davidson, 

John Gill an, 

Francis Boland. 
Patrick Kevauv, 
Robert Steele, . 
Henry M'Donnell, 
Terence M’Gowau, 
Eugene M’AuliiFe, 
Patrick Kennedy, 
Michael Kilkelly, 
Patrick O’Grady, 
James Smyth, . 
William Boyle, 

James Croal, . 
Janies Begley, . 
William Wolfe, 

John M'GaflVey, 
Robert Scott, . 
Francis Healy, . 
Patrick Flood, . 
Michael Fitzpatrick 
Patrick Cullinau, 
Walter Mooney, 
James Burns, . 
James Hcggarthy, 
David Pounch, . 
Bernard Smyth, 
Patrick Dermody, 
John Boyd, 

James Kelsey, . 
Dauiel Darragh, 

John Kenny, 

Michael Kayes, 

John Flanagan, 
Thomas Rynn, . 
James Walsh, . 

Patrick F. O’Hagan 
Patrick M’Nnlly, 
James Lowry, . 
John Loeke, 

John Kennedy, 
Cornelius Beaghan, 
James Callan, . 
Patrick Coglan, 
James Neville, . 
Matthew Ryan, 
Joseph Mulbeni, 
Edward M’Cabe, 
John Kelly, sen., 
John Sharpe, . 
William M. Sharry, 
Robert Cunningham 
Patrick Mahony, 
Patrick Morrissy, 
John Kelly, jiul. 
Alexander Meban, 
William Higgins, 
Edward O’Brien, 
Thomas Mannion, 
John. Cliffe, 

Thomas Byrne, 
Arthur Bolten, . 
John. JPCaffry, . 
Thomas Johnston* 
John Wiseman, 



IS April, 48, 
29 April, 4S, 

5 May, 48, 

« May, 4S, 

12 June, 48, 

1 July, 48, 

4 July, 48, 

4 July, 4S, 

11 July, 48, 
19 July, 48, 
24 July, 48, 

2 Aug. 4S, 
11 Aug. 48, 
19 Sept. 48, 
19 Sept. 48. 

19 Oct. 48, 

20 Oct. 48. 

28 Oct. 48, 

1 Nov. 48, 
4 Nov. 48, 

20 Dec. 48. 

2 Jan. 49, 

3 Jan. 49 
8 Jan. 49 
8 Jan. 49 
8 Jan. 49 

15 Jan. 49. 
17 Ja»i. 49. 
23 Jan. 49. 

29 Jan. 49 

6 Feb. 49 

7 Feb. 49. 

13 Feb. 49, 
3 April, 49. 
<3 April, 49, 

22 May, 49, 
22 May, 49, 



24 April, 50, 
20 Feb. 49, 

30 July, 49, 
11 Nov. 48, 

1 Dec. 48, 
>1 Nov. 48,! 

7 Feb. 60, | 
11 Aug. 49,! 

1 Dec. 48, 

23 July, 49,! 

24 July, 50, 

23 Oct. 49, 
10 Mar. 49, 
22 Nov. 49, 

19 Sept. 49, 
29 Aug. 50. 

31 Oct. 49, 
4 Dec. 49, 
6 NOV. 00, 

24 Jail. 49, 
3 Jail. 50, 

20 Jan. SI, 

l July, 49, 

25 May, 51, 

22 Dec. 49, 

8 Jan. 50, 

23 April, 51. 
3 April, 49. 

18 Dec. 49, 
13 Dec. 50, 
29 May, 50, 

19 June, 49, 
2S Jan. 51, 
2S Jan. 51. 

8 April. 51. 
28 Mar. 50, 

24 May, 51, 

20 Juno, 51, 



1 0 
1 10 



0 11 
1 11 



0 4 

1 11 



2 0 
0 10 



19 


June, 


49, 


5 July, 


50, 


21 


July, 


49, 


6 Aug. 


51, 


21 


July, 


49, 


24 April 


50, 


1 


Aug. 


49, 


11 Sept. 


49, 


0 


Aug. 


49, 


20 Mav, 


51, 


23 


Aug. 


49, 


2 June, 


50, 


1 


Oct. 


49, 


9 Oct. 


51, 


5 


Oct. 


4 9, 


4 April 


51, 


1U 


Oct. 


49, 


27 Feb. 


50, 


31 


Jan. 


49, 


26 Feb. 


49. 


15 


Oct. 


49, 


26 Nov. 


51, 


22 


Oct. 


49, 


13 Sept. 


52, 


1 


Nov. 


49, 


4 Nov. 


50. 


1C 


Nov. 


49, 


31 Mar. 


51, 


21 


Jan. 


50, 


19 Fob. 


02, 


31 


J an. 


50, 


1 Apr! 


50, 


2 


Feb. 


50, 


6 Dec. 


50, 


11 


Feb. 


50, 


30 Sept. 


52, 


25 


Feb. 


50, 


27 Feb. 


51, 


1 


Mar. 


50, 


29 July, 


60. 


1 


Mar. 


50 


4 Mar. 


52, 




Mar. 


50 


29 Mar. 


52, 



2 April, 50. 
13 April, 50. 
13 April, 50, 
15 April, 50, 

15 April, 50,! 

16 April, 50. 1 
1 May, 50, 
1 May, 50, 



11 Mav, 52, 
20 Sept. 52. 

31 Jan. 52, 
16 April, 52, 
7 Sept. 52, 
7 Sept. 52, 
22 June, 52, 



1 4 
0 1 

2 1 
2 11 
1 0 

1 4* 

2 1 

0 3 
0 10 
2 7 

1 0 

0 4 
2 0 
2 0 
2 1 
2 5 

1 1 
1 8 
2 0 
2 5 

1 4 

2 1 



* H1b data of leaving from a rc-admission 35th November, 1850. Several times readmitted. 
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Di-sti&ati<‘>n 11H Lcavir.j. 



Cormr.ck 31‘Shany, 
Edmund Murphy 
Thomas Baldwin, 
James M’Gur!, . 

John Thomson, 
Patrick Prcndergaft 
.Tames Smyth, . 
•William Meagher, 
Patrick Davorim, 
'William Begley, 
Andrew M'Niglit, 
James Brady, . 
Michael Mansfield, 
Robert Johnston, 
William Finn, . 
John Lysa light, 
William Flood. 
Robert Holmes, 
John Foley, 

John Keating, . 
Florence O’liriscoll, 
William Cullen, 
Michael Shine, . 
Hugh Pettigrew, 

Philip Blaelonor/j, 
Patrick O’Neill, 
Michael O' Driscoll, 
Dennis Ryan, - 
Patrick Foley, . 
Matthew Fitzpatric! 
Timothy O'Sullivan 
William Kelly, . 
Patrick Stephens, 
Hugh Del any, . 
Robert Berry, . 
John M*Kay, . 
Thomas Barnes, 
Patrick Clarke, 

James O'Connor. 
Bernard Hughes, 
Matthew Ca>ey, 
Patrick O’Brien, 
Michael O' Grady, 
George Ferguson, 
John Grant, 

John Millar, 

Joseph Bums, . 
John Jameson, . 
Samuel Parker, 
John Coakley, . 
Janies Graham, 
Patrick Donegau, 
Samuel BoD, 
Bernard Kearney, 
Patrick Kcett'e. 
Patrick O’Shea, 
Thomas Doyle, . 
John Hughes, . 
Thomas Burke, 
John Fitzgerald, 
David Connor, . 
Bernard Kilkelly, 
Robert Burns, . 
James . 

William Rosse, 
William Quinn, 
James Wiggins, 

VOL. II. 



5 May, s<V 21 May, 61,1 1 

6 May, 29 May, '<•-*, - 

8 Mav, n Oct. .VI, ■ 0 

$ May, r, 0 , la July, 2 

10 May, iv, 20 Fib. 1 

27 May, V) May, 51.1 1 

7 June, 5o,| 1. July, 52.' - 

1U June, 50,| F' Nov. 50, j 0 

15 June, 50,! S At’g. 51.; I 
IS June, 50,* 20 Jan. 52, j 1 

G July, ■ | »,j Id iiuv. 51,1 1 

is Juiv, 50. ;; sov. 50,1 0 
31 July, 50, j 20 Sept. 52,; 2 
Si July, 50, 01 Mar. " A 
SI Juiy, f»»i, 20 Sept. 

2 Sept. 60.| 20 Sept. 

17 Sept. 50,1 12 Oct. 

SO Sept. 50,1 17 May, 

” '■-* 50, ; 23 Nov. 

50. tin July, 

■ SO Sept. 

22 KuV. 

10 Jan. 58, 

14 Sept. 52. 



52,1 : 



11 Oct. 

12 Nov. 
28 Nov. 

2 Dee. 
2 Dec. 

0 Dec. 

1 .1 an. 
21* Jan. 

:• J211 



52, j 1 
50.! 0 
52,! 1 8 
52,! 1 10 
*2,1 1 11 
' 2 1 



24 Pee. 52 
s Feb. 5 a 

S Feb. 51, 1 21 July, 51 
15 I- 
25 Fell. 



is Mur. f.l.j SO 
1 May, 5l,i 
1 May, 51. 
a May, SI, 

0 May. 51, 

!* June, 51. 

10 June, 51. 

10 June, 51, 



ID.-. 

. Mar. 



G Feb. 
3 JliH. 



5o. 

29 Juiy, 02. | 1 
so July, 02. j 1 
S Oct. 01, j 0 



10 .Time, 51, 

30 June, 51. | ;• 

1 July, 51, 25 
14 July, 51,) S 

28 July, 01.! 9 

t; Aug. 51. 

9 Get. 01, 

S Nov. 51, 

24 Nov. 01, 

S Dec. 01, 

30 Jan. 52, 

lo’Feb. 52,, 

20 Feb. 52, 21 Fel>. 

29 Feb. 52.' “ ~ 

3 Mar. 52. 



63. 1 



.. July, 02, 1 0 
s Mar. 52,! 1 ~ 
10 Juiy, 52.! 0 9 

5 Nov. 52. 1 o 

6 Oct. 53, j 1 11 
9 Dec. 52, 1 0 

21 Aug. 52,! 0 
21 Nov. 



9 


Mar. 


52 


17 


Mar. 


52 


18 


Mar. 


62 


f. 


W«v, 


52 


21' 


May. 


52 


5 


June 


52 


14 


June 


52 


! lt* 


June 


52 


51 


Julv, 


52 


9 


July, 


hi 


IP 


July, 


52 


31 


Julv, 


62 


■j 


Aug. 


52 


,5 


Aug. 


62 



21 Nov. 03. 

3 Feb. 64, 

23 Mar. 6 ‘, 

22 June,- 62, 

2 May, 53, 

9 May, 54, 

2ti April, '54, 

& June, 04, 

? July, 54, 

•18 July, 53, 

15 Mill*. - 54,] 

15 Mar. *4,; 

2 April, 55,; a •> 

3 May, "03,! 0 10 

Si-Dec. ‘52, 0 5 
-2* Nor.’' S3,’ 1 3 
■ i I 



Entered Kyienirre Academy. 

Emigrated to America. 

Cl'rrk iv. the Education Office. 

4 ..rieulturbt toCar.-cn-Sfcm. Board of Guardian*. 
V,V:.j to Australia v.iiu bi= parents. 

Lilt on account cf had health. 

Agriculturist to the O»rr.nii3aioncr§, Co. terk. 

End grated to Australia. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Teacher of si National School. 

Not known. 

Land steward in America. 

Literary teacher. 

0 ' Land steward to Caleb Going, Esq., Co. Tipperary. 

1 I Agriculturist to the Board of Guardian. 1 *, Lismore. 

8 | Land steward. , , _ _ 

1 i Agriculturist at the Bath Model Farm. 

* ‘ Emigrated. 

Fanning on his own account.. 

In the oificc of the General Valuation of Ireland. 
Teacher of a National School. 

Assistant teacher :.nd agriculturist tn Belfast 
Board cf Guardians. 

Farming on his own account. 

Agriculturist to Kilkenny Board of Guardians. 
Farming on his own account. 

Not known. 

Left to manege his motacr’s fann. 

Clerk in Civil Service. 

Farming or. hi* father's property. 

Emigrated to Australia. 

•Wiralturfst et Kyle Park Agricultural Scbcol. 
A|ripilUmi"it at Utatiurc Agricultural EcluJcl. 
Not known. 

Lend steward. 

F; vndr.c on Ids Toother's property. 

Agriculturist . > ton.) to Currick-on-Suaunon 

‘ih avd of Gr.urdians. 

Valuator acd surveyor cn Gen. \ al. of Ireland. 
A-vkaiUuhi at rr.i.ymcney Agricultural School. 
\ IV , r -. ;t to ;••£» North Dakin Union. 
A^rirtlitnrist to the A: by Foard of Guardians. 
Agricultural t- -acker, Feakic, Co. Ciurc. 
Emigrated. 

Steward and gardener. 

Ir ad steward. 

Lard steward. . , , , 

4 jricultural teacher at Carrick Agncul. School. 

In the capacity of horticulturist iu New 
Ordnance Department, Royal tappers and Miners. 
2 0 1 Land steward. , 

1 9 Ordnance .Department. Royal Sappers and Mmcn. 

1 11 ! Agriculturist at the Inmmanway Model Farm. 

2 0 I Assistant land steward to Lord Clermont. 

0 3 ! Emigrated. 

Farming on Lis own account. 

Went home to hia lather. 

Emigrated to Australia. 

Went borne to farm with Ins father. 

Ordnance Department, Roy al Sappers and Miners. 
Assistant laud steward. 

At business with hi? uncle. 

Planter in Jamaica. . , 

Agricultural teacher, Normal Instil, Edinburgh. 

: OrduKice Department, Royal Sappers and Miners. 

2 F 



2 0 
1 11 
2 0 



2 9 
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III. — Return showing the Occupation, &c. — continued. 



Edward Doran, 
Thomas Palmer, 
Thomas Collins, 
Charles Keyes, 

John M’Mahon, 
James Byrne, . 
John Haire, 

William Noonan, 
Timothy Casey, 
James Donovan, 
Patrick Maloney, 
Wm. Tlios. Graham 
Thomas Jordan, 
John Wauchope, 
Jeremiah McMahon 
Jeremiah Lynch, 
John Kerr, 

John Hynes, . 
Thomas Manly, 
Adam Roche, . 
Georgo Hunter, 
James Crossan, 
Henry Clarke, . 
Patrick M‘Grath, 
Michael Costello, 
James Herbert, 

Hugh Lynch, . 
John Johnston, 
Michael Cottrell, 
Jeremiah Coffey, 
Michael Ambrose, 
John Craven, . 
William Finnerty, 
Terence F. M'Gowau 
Robert Hunter, 
Michael Dwyer, 
Thomas Magner, 
Peter Prendergast, 
Thomas M'Cabe, 
William Smyth, 
Jeremiah Keleher, 
John Hayes, 

Bernard Walsh, 
James O’Hanlon, 
Michael Maloney, 
John Mahony, . 
Denis Dullea, . 
Frauds Ryan, . 
Loughlin Ryan, 

Peter Dumas, . 
Thomas Nolan, 

James Pristo, . 
Philip Germaine, 
James Armstrong, 
James Higginson, 
Patrick Walsh, 
Thomas M/Gloin, 
Patrick Ward, . 
Laurence Caffrey, 
James M'Cann, 
Michael Walsh, 
William Kelly, 
Richard. Slacken, 
John Meighan, 

James Veech, . 
Henry Darby, 

John Wright, . 

John Wilson, . 
Oliver Devlin, 



Date of Eutrj 


Date of 
Leaving. 


1 

a 

S 






Y. 


7 Aug. 51 


9 Aug. 54 


2 


25 Aug. 52 


29 Aug. 54 


2 


7 Sept. 52 


9 Sept. 54 


2 


24 Sept. 52 


12 Feb. 53 


0 


5 Oct. 52 


25 Aug. 54 


1 


5 Oct. 52 


17 Dec. 52 


0 


9 Oct. 52 


17 Dec. 52 


0 


14 Oct. 52 


5 Nov. 52 


0 


15 Oct. 52 


24 Oct. 54 


o 


19 Oct. 52 


23 Nov. 52 


0 


20 Oct. 52 


24 Oct. 54 


2 


1 Nov. 52 


13 Oct. 53 


0 


20 Nov. 52 


29 Nov. 54 


2 


23 Nov. 52 


23 May, 53 


0 


23 Nov. 52 


27 Nov. 54 


2 


2 Dec. 52 


13 Feb. 53 


0 


3 Dec. 52 


29 Aug. 54 


1 


21 Dee. 52 


23 Dec. 54 


2 


21 Dec. 52 


20 Feb. 65, 


2 


29 Dec. 52 


29 Dec. 54, 


o 


31 Deo. 52 


5 Jan. 54 


1 


10 Jan. 53 


23 Sept. 53, 


0 


11 Jan. 53 


3 Jan. 55, 


2 


27 Jan. 5-3, 


23 Oct. 54, 


1 


4 Feb. 53 


3 Nov. 55, 


•i 


4 Feb. 53, 


30 Jan. 54, 


0 


14 Feb. 53, 


22 Jan. 55, 


O 


31 Mar. 53, 


9 Sept. 54, 


1 


1 April, 53, 


21 Nov. 53, 


0 


2 April, 53, 


13 April, 55, 


2 


12 April, 53, 


21 Dec. 53, 


0 


25 April, 53, 


27 April, 55, 


2 


12 May, 53, 


19 May, 55, 


2 


13 May, 53, 


10 Jan. 54, 


0 


13 May, 53, 


7 Nov. 58. 


0 


1 June, 53. 


14 June, 55. 


2 


3 June, 53, 


14 June, 55, 


fj 


tJ June, 53, 


25 Dec. 54, 


1 


1 Sept. 53, 


12 Jan. 55, 


o 


8 Sept. 63, 


S Sept. 55, 


2 


3 Oct. 53, 


31 Mar. 56, 


2 


26 Oct. 03, 


24 Jan. 55, 


1 


9 Nov. 53, 


2 April, 55, 


1 


2G Nov. 53, 


17 Nov. 56, 


3 


1 Dec. 53, 


10 Dec. 55, 


2 


2 Dec. 53, 


22 Jan. 56, 


2 


7 Dec. 53, 


28 June, 54, 


1 


D Jau. 54, 


30 Mar. 55, 


1 


IS Jan. 54, 


28 Feb. 54, 


0 


19 Jim. 54, 


22 Dec. 55, 


1 1 


19 Jan. 54, 


7 Oct. 55, 


1 


S Feb. 54, 


7 Mar. 55. 


1 


20 Feb. 54, 


5 Mar. 55, 


1 


20 Feb 54, 


31 Mar. 55, 


1 


20 Feb. 54, 


3 Mar. 56, 


2 


20 Feb. 54, 


10 Nov. 55, 


1 


20 Feb. 54, 


10 Mar. 55, 


1 


20 Feb. 54, 


17 July, 54, 


0 


20 Feb. 54, 


17 July, 54,: 


0 


20 Feb. 54, 


20 Dec. 54, 




20 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 5C, 




20 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 56, 


2 


20 Feb. 54, 


6 June, 54, 


0 


20 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 56, 


2 


20 Feb. 54, 


2 April, 55, 


1 


20 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 56, 


0 


20 Feb. 54, 


5 Mar. 56, 


2 


20 Feb. 54, 


11 Sept. 54, 


0 


20 Feb. 54, 


1 Nor. 55, 


1 



Destination on Leaving. 



Teacher of a National School. 

Not known. 

Farming in the Co. Clare. 

Not known. 

Land steward. 

Farming on his own account. 

Not known. 

Farming with his father. 

Farming in the Co. Kerry. 

“ Special Class,” Normal Institution, Marlboro*-st. 
Ordn anco Department, Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Land steward. 

F arming in the Co. Clare. 

Farming at home. 

Farming. 

Agriculturist to Eatlikeale Board of Guardian j. 
Steward and gardener. 

Assisting on his father’s farm. 

Agriculturist to Commissioners, Co. Kilkenny. 
Land steward, Co. Cork. 

Emigrated. 

Not known. 

Agriculturist to the Commissioners. 

Land steward, Co. Roscommon. 

Agriculturist to Commissioners, Co. Tipperary. 
Left for an appointment in the Civil Service, 
Land steward in Co. Sligo. 

Teacher of a National School. 

Ordnance Department, Corps of RoyalEngineers. 
Teacher of a National School. 

Farming with his father. 

Not known. 

Farming. 

Fanning for his uncle. 

Farming with his father. 

Land steward in Co. Limerick. 

Farming with his father. 

Employed in the Museum of Irish Industry. 
Agriculturist to the Commissioners, Co. Monaghan. 
Emigrated to Australia. 

Agriculturist to the Commissioners, Co. Donegal. 
Went home in consequence of sickness. 

Planter in Jamaica. 

Ordnance Department, Royal Sappers andMiners. 
Farming in Co. Clare. 

Farming in the Co. Cork. 

Agricultural teacher. 

Left of his own accord. 

Agricultural Teacher. 

Land steward in Co. Kerry. 

Farming in the Co. Limerick. 

Land steward to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Unknown. 

Planter in Jamaica. 

Intended emigrating to Australia. 

Ordnance Department, Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Fanning at home. 

Emigrated to Australia to farm there. 

Land steward in Co. Galway. 

Farming with his father. 

Emigrated to America. 

In the Constabulary. 

Left from bad health. 

Fanning with his father, Co. Westmeath. 

Planter in J arnaica. 

Not known. 

Laud steward. 

Not known. 

Agriculturist to the Commissioners. 
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III. — PiEtdsn showing the Occupation, kc. — continued. 



Namo. ' ] Date of Entry.] ! 



Destination on Leaving. 





20 Feb. 54, 


30 June, 50, 




20 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 5U, 




21 Feb. 54, 


23 Feb. 53.! 




27 Feb. 54, 


2$ Feb. 06, 




SMar. 54, 


4 Mar. 55, 1 




lfi Mar. 54, 


20 Mar. 5(i,l 




20 3Iar. 54, 


10 April, 55,| 




22 Mar. 54. 


25 May, 54,j 




22 April, 54. 


24 April, 5G,j 




22 April, 54, 


3 Oet. 55,| 




22 April, 54. 


24 April, 56, | 




22 April, 54, 


20 June, 54, { 




1 May, 54, 


15 Jan. 50,1 




1 May, 54, 


9 Jan. 5G.| 




1 May, 54, 


io May, a 0,| 




1 Mav, 54. 


10 Nov. 35, j 




25 May, 54, 


2 June, 56, 




27 June, 54, 


27 Jan. 55,1 




1 July, 54, 


12 Mar. 55, | 




IS Aug. 54. 


2S Aug. 54,1 




24 Aua. 54, 


7 Oet. no. 




25 Aug. 54, 


9 J uly, 56, 






4 Oct. 56, 




30 Aug. 54, 


2 Sept. 56, 




4 Sept. 54, 


2 Sept. 56, 




15 Sept. 54, 


IS Sept. 56, 




19 Sept. 54, 


23 Sept. 56, 




1 Nov. 54, 


11 Nov. 56.; 




6 NOV. 54, 


24 Sept. 56, | 




7 Nov. 54, 


12 Nov. 5G, 




10 Nov. 54, 


13 Nov. 56. 




10 NOV. 54 


14 Nov. 56, 




10 Mar. 55 


9 Jan. 56, 




12 Mar. 55, 


20 May, 56, 




15 Mar. 55. 


4 July, 56. 




17 Mar. 55, 


IS July, 56, 




21 Mar. 55 


2 Oct. 5G, 




3 May, 55. 


21 May, 56, 




29 May, 55, 


20 Oet. 36, 




12 June, 55 


17 Aug. 55, 




1 Aug. 55 


12 Aug. 56, 




12 Sept. 55 


24 J uly, 36, 




1 Nov. 53 


22 Jan. 56, 




1 Nov. 55 


3 Sc-pt. 56, 


* 


1 Nov. 55 


IS Jan. 56, 



Bichard Lindsay, 
William Wilson, 
Patrick Heuneasy, 
Thomas Hoare, 
William Glindon, 
John Egar, 

Thomas Carroll, 
Francis O’Higgius, 
Bartholomew Carey, 
Bernard M'Dermott, 
William Clarke, 
James Bourke, . 
Henry M'Candles, 
Bichard Shanahan, 
Arthur Murphy, 
Joim Coleman, 
Janies MTnerny, 
John Owens, 

John M'Feely, . 
James Heavey, 
Thomas Thomson, 
Richard O'Connell, 
Matthew O’Brien, 
Nicholas Moore, 
David Skeaham, 
Robert Samuels, 
Edward Colgan, 
William Lenihan, 
W illiam Toner, 

Jolm H. Cooper, 
John Donovan, 
Charles Booth, . 
Edward Roberts, 
Matthew J. Byrne, 
John Leddy, . 
Daniel Coveny, 
James Kieman, 
John C. Fox, . 
William Scott, . 
Henry W. Cuvet, 
Thomas Tynan, 
John 31‘Neave, 
David Quane, . 
James Christie, 
William M’Cormick, 



Agriculturist to the Commissioners. 

Farming witli his brother, Co. Wicklow. 

Farming with his brother, Co. Cork. 

Land steward in Co. Roscommon. 

Land steward. 

Assisting on a farm in England. 

Farming with Ids father, Co. Carlow. 

Left of his own accord. 

Farming with his father in Co. Roscommon. 

Now fanning. 

Farming with his father, Co. Roscommon. 

Left of Ids own accord. 

Laud steward in Co. Down. 

Not known. 

Teacher of a National School. 

Clerk in a Merchant’s office. 

In the Constabulary. 

Assistant Agricultural Teacher, Co. Roscommon. 
In Surveying Department, Royal Engineers. 
Left on account of delicacy of health. 

Not known. 

Managing his mother’s farm, Co. Waterford. 
Agriculturist to the Commissioners, Co. Leitrim. 
Farming with his father, Co. Louth. 

Farming with his father in Co. Cork. 

At home with his friends. 

Fanning in the Co. Mayo. 

Not known. 

At home, assisting his father, who is land steward 
to the Duke of Leinster. 

Is likely to engage in farming. 

Working on his lather’s farm. 

Not known. 

Farming with his father, Co. Waterford. 

Farming with his uncle, Co. Cavan. 

Farming with his father, Co. Cork. 

Entered College at Cavan. 

Entered the “ Special Class.” 

Agriculturist to the Commissioners, Co. Kildare. 
Left of Ins own accord. . 

Entered the “ Special Class.” 

Farming with Ins father, Co. Mayo. 

T r.f r on account of bad health. 

Not known. 

Died of Pulmonary Consumption. 



The above list does not include a large number of '• Extern” Pupils. 
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Appendix to Twenty-second Report of Commissioners [1855. 

IV. — Prospectus of the Albert National Agricultural Training 
Institution, Glasnevin, Dublin. 

Patrons — The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
Superintendent. — Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., m.d., Agricultural Inspector. 

Lecturers. 

Animal Physiology and Pathology John E. Hodges, Esq., m.d., 

Professor, Queen's College, Belfast. 

Botany and Vegetable Physiology — D. MooRE.Esq., m.r.i.a., a.l.s., and Curator, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 

Chemistry and Geology — W. K. Sullivan, Esq., Ph.D., Professor, 
Museum of Irish Industry, &o. 

Practical Agriculture.— Mr. Baldwin. Horticulture Mr. Campbell. 

Objects.—^ This institution, which was established by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland, in the year 1838, is designed 
to supply such instruction, both in the science and practice of agricul- 
ture, as will qualify young men for discharging the important duties 
of teachers of agriculture, land stewards, farmers, Ac., &c. 

The Farm. — The farm, which is situated about three miles north 
oi Dublin, and lies between the public roads leading to Santiy and 
Swords, contains 180 statute acres. With a view of exemplifying the 
most approved systems of culture, various rotations of cropping are 
followed upon separate divisions of tlie farm. The system of house- 
feeding cattle is .pursued both summer and winter. Tlie arrange- 
ments for affording to the pupils as large an amount of information 
as possible upon every branch of tlie business of farming, including 
dairy husbandly, the fattening of cattle, the breeding and rearing of 
different kinds of live stock, die various operations of field culture, 
and the permanent improvement of the soil, are such as to place 
within their reach an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
practical details of every department of agriculture. 

The Training Institution. — The training institution is situated on 
the farm. The new buildings (which were completed in 1853) com- 
prise dormitories, dining hall, lecture and school room, for seventy- 
live resident pupils; museum, library, and laboratory; a compre- 
hensive range of farm-offices, and apartments for the superintendent, 
matron, land steward, second literary teacher, and servants. 

Management. — -The chief supervision of file institution devolves 
upon the superintendent. The agriculturist, who resides on the 
farm, and is assisted by an efficient land steward, carries out the 
practical working of the farm under the direction of the superinten- 
dent. The literary instruction of the pupils is conducted by two 
competent teachers; and a gardener of practical experience has 
charge of the horticultural department. 

Instruction. — The course of instruction imparted by the literary 
teachers embraces all the branches which constitute a sound English 
education, namely, English grammar and composition, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, and mathematics, including land surveying, levelling, 
and mapping. 

Each of the lecturers of the Institution delivers two sessional 
courses of lectures annually. By these lectures, which are illustrated 
by means of numerous and carefully executed diagrams; valuable 
collections ot minerals, plants, &c., and chemical apparatus, an op- 
portunity is afforded the pupils to acquire a thorough knowledge of 

the principles of their profession. 

In order that the pupils may become fully acquainted with 
improved practical husbandly, they are called upon to take paid 
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in the performance of every farm operation, the feeding and manage- Arromx I. 
ment of live stock. They are made practically acquainted with the j V . rmrmm 
most recent application oi' steam power to agricultural purposes, and of the Albert 
also with the uses of a very select collection of form implements. 

A certificate, founded on the reports of tire lecturers and officers, institution, 
will be granted to each pupil by the superintendent at the termination 
ofhis period of training, providedhisconductandprofieieucywai'mntit. 

Admission. — Two classes are admitted to the institution. The first 
consists of two divisions, one of which is composed of young men 
who intend to become land stewards or farmers, and who are hoarded, 
lodged, and educated at the public expense. 

A pupil is admitted into this division by application to the secre- 
taries, on the following conditions, viz. 

1. That he has acquired such literary attainments, either atone of 
the minor National agricultural schools, or a t an elementary National 
school, as will enable him to pass examination in the subjects speci- 
fied in the programme. . , 

i. That he has attained the age of seventeen years, is oi sound 
constitution, and free from disease. 

8. That he produces satisfactory certificates of character, as regards 
his industrial habits, sobriety, and general morality. 

The period of training is two years. t 

The second division of this class consists of literary teachers who 
are qualifying themselves for conducting agricultural schools. 

The members of this division are also hoarded, &e., gratuitously, 
and are admitted on the following conditions : 

That they have been previously trained in the literary department, 
aud are able to produce similar satisfactory testimonials ot character. 

See., as those required on the part ot the first division. 

The period of training in this division ouly extends to one year. 

The second elms is composed of young men who board and lodge 
at their own expense, in the immediate neighbourhood of the farm. 

The members of this class are admitted upon the following terms 

]. That thev engage in the ordinary farm work. 

S. That they attend punctually with the intern pupils all the lee- 
tures delivered at the institution. . 

3. That they be amenable to all its rules and regulations. 

4. That each pars an entrance fee of two guineas to the Lommis- 

sioners, which is appropriated to the purchase ot agricultural boo.,* 
for the library of the institution. . . + > + i- 

No specified time is set apart for the tnmirag of pupns ot th.* 

class- 

General Buies and Herniations to he observed ly Pupils. 

1 To pav prompt obedience to the orders of all the officer*. _ _ 

a! To attend punctually to all duties as laid down m “ time table: 

and to make no unnecessary noise within the building. 

9. To appear in becoming apparel, and to cultivate habit, 
cleanliness and neatness. To wear siipper. nwais wi i y 
and “school" coats when at study, and never to wear them out flidoor y 
4, Smoking and the use of spiritiiousliquors are stnctU prohilitul. 

5 Not to suffer any garment, hook, implement, or other aruc.e, to 
lie about in a slovenly or irregular manner. . . , . 

fi The expense of repairing or replacing any article belonging t » 
the Institution, injured or mislaid through tlie carelessness ot any 
pupil, must be borne by him. 
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7. To observe a respectful, kind, and gentle demeanour in their 
intercourse with each other. 

8. Not to enter the culinary department without permission. 
Undue intercourse with parties in the neighbourhood is not allowed; 
and intimacy with the servants of the Institution is prohibited. 

9. It is not permitted to become a member of any political 
society, nor to take part at any meeting of a sectarian character. 
Newspapers, books, and periodicals, of a political or polemical 
character, are prohibited ; also discussions on these subjects. 

10. Neglect of attendance at Divine Worship on Sunday, and 
other days set apart for religious duty, will be looked on as a serious 
offence ; and pupils are expected to pay strict attention to their re- 
spective clergymen, and otherwise attend to their religious duties. 

i 1. No pupil is to wear or injure any article the property of another. 

1 2. Nor to leave the premises on any occasion without permission. 

1 o. Out-door labour . — Both classes are to engage in all descriptions 
of farm labour; to exhibit anxiety and zeal in performing same; to 
take due care of implements, &e., and are liable to he called on for 
extra work at any busy season of the year. 

1-1. Yard Officers — are appointed in their turn to feed, clean, and 
otherwise attend to the live stock, and to keep the farm yard and 
offices clean and neat. They are to be assisted hv the entire class 
each morning and night, Sundays and holidays excepted. 

1 5. Stable . — Each pupil is called upon in his turn to take charge of a 
horse, which he is to clean and litter, under the direction of the 
ploughman. 

General Time Table of the Albert Institution. 

The entire classes are divided into two divisions, A and B, which are 

so employed, on alternate days, that while class A is at work, 

class B is at study, and vice versa. 



SUMMER HALF-YEAR. 



Time. 


Employment of Class A, during one day. 


Employment of Class B, 
during tbo same day. 


H.M. 

At 5 0 A.M. 


Rise. 


Same as Class A. 


From 5 0 to 5 30 


Dress and say prayers. 


. 


5 30 „ 6 0 


Feed and clean stock, work in 




6 0 „ fi 30 


yard and on farm. 

Wash, dress, and prepare for studv. 


” 




Study in school- room. 


- ■ 


8 0 „ 9 0 


Attend lecture. 




9 0 „ 9 30 


Breakfast. 


Prepare for work. 


9 30 ,, 10 0 


Prepare for studv. 


10 0 „ 2 Op. 3i. 


Literary instruction. 


Work on farm. 


2 Op.m.3 0 


Dinner. 


Same as Class A. 


3 0 „ 6 0 


Literary instruction. 


Work on farm. 


6 0 „ 6 30 


Relaxation. 


Prepare for study. 


6 30 „ 8 30 


Study in school-room. 


Same as Class A. 


S 30 „ 9 0 


Supper. 


9 0 9 30 


Feed and clean stock. 




9 30 „ 10 io 


Enter dormitories ; devotional 




10 15 _ 


exercises ; prepare for bed. 
Lightsextinguished in dormitories 


■j. 


> j » 



Is .B. — In winter the pupils rise at 6 o’clock and work till twilight. 

By order of the Board, 



Maurice Cross, ) « , . 

James Keiay, / Secretaries. 
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V. Form of Application for admission into the Albert National Appendix I. 

Agricultural Training Institution, Glasneyin. y. Admission 

into tlie Albert 

The following Queries are to be answered by the applicant for Trunins; 
the admission of a pupil into the above institution:— 

1 . The Christian and surname of the candidate ? 

•2. The name, residence, and occupation of his parents ? 

3. The age of the candidate? 

4. At what. National School was he educated? 

5. Is he of a healthy constitution ? 

0. To what religious denomination does he belong? 

Signature of Patron or Applicant, — 

Post Town, 

Date, 



The following Certificates must he filled and signed:— 

I. From a Clergyman of candidates religious persuasion. 

I certify that — is a person of good conduct and moral 

character. 



Signature, 



Date, 



II . From a Medical Practitioner. . _ 

I certify that I have examined and consider him to he m 

good health, of sound constitution, and free from smy cutaneous 
disease. 

Signature, 

Date, 



III. From the District Inspector of N ational Schools. 

I certify that I have examined , and he possesses a fair 

acquaintance with the subjects specified in the subjoined pro- 

S™ 1 ™ 6 ' Signature, District Inspector. 

Date, 



Recommendation of Ac.ktcoi.tueai. Isspectok. 

I recommend that he admitted as an into the - 



Model Agricultural School, county 
from the day of 1S5 



his admission to date 



Agricultural Committee. 



Agricultural Inspector, - 
day of - 



-185 



Secretary, 



VI. — Programme of Examination of Candidates for admission into 
the Aubeet Institution. 

Reading — To read with correctness any passage selected in the 

Fourth Book of Lessons. _ « ... . . 

Writing . — To write a legible hand with facility. 

Spelling .— To write from dictation with correctness any passage 
selected from the Third Book of Lessons. 
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Appendix I. Grammar .— To know the parts of speech, and to possess such an 

VI. Programme elementary knowledge of syntax as to be able to parse short and 
of Examination, easy sentences in prose. 

Geography . — To be able to define the technical terms of geo- 
graphy, and to know the general outlines of the Map of the World, 
and the boundaries, counties, chief towns, rivers, Ac., of Ireland. 

Arithmetic . — To be able to repeat with accuracy, or write out, the 
several arithmetical tables, and to work with facility and accuracy 
any question in the elementary rules, simple proportion, and prac- 
tice, and to possess an acquaintance with the nature of fractions. 

Book-keeping — To be acquainted with the nature and use of a 
cash account. 

Geometry . — To know at least the first book of Euclid. 



VII. Prospectus* VII. — .PROSPECTUS of tlie MODEL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS.* 

Agricultural . The object ot these Institutions, is, besides affording agricultural 
Schools. instruction to the more advanced pupils attending the Literary 
Schools, and setting an example of skilful cultivation to the farmers 
in their neighbourhood, to educate mid train a class cfyoun 0, men 
destined for agricultural professions, as Agricultural Teachers” Agri- 
culturists, and Land Stewards. With this view accommodation lias 
been provided at each for a certain number of resident Agricultural 
Pupils, or “ Boarders,” of whom one is always to be a free pupil 
selected and recommended by the Agricultural inspector, the others 
being paying pupils. 

The persons selected to fill these Agricultural Scholarships must 
be not less than fifteen years ot age, of good moral character, sound 
physical constitution, and fair literary acquirements. Pupils of 
National Schools obtain a preference. 

. They. are dieted, lodged, and have their washing done in the estab- 
lishment ; and will receive literary instruction from' the Schoolmaster, 
and a course of lectures on agricultural science from the Agriculturist’, 
besides practical instruction on the Model Darin, in all the operations 
of which they will be required to assist. ' 

The course of instruction comprises 

In the literary department— Heading ; Writing; Grammar, in- 
cluding English Composition ; Geography; History; and Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,- the- dements of Geometry, and Algebra, 
especially in their relation to Agriculture. . . ‘ 

In the Agricultural Department — Drainage ; tillage by manual and 
hoise laoour, with the description and use of the different imple- 
ments necessary ; rotation, ot crops ; preparation of the soil for, time 
•JSjf mode °* .sowing, qfter- culture, harvesting and economizing the 
different crops cultivated ; the best modes of collecting and preserv- 
ing manures, with the nature and utility of stimulants and special 
manures, the crops to ' which’ Ihev - '' should be applied, at what time, 
and in what quantity ; • the breeding, rearing, house feeding, and 
general management of the different kinds of live stock; -and the 
mode of keeping farm accouilts. 

M bile inmates ot the Establishment they will be required to con- 
lorm to its rules, and they will be constantly under, the charge of a 
■vigilant and intelligent superintendent, "who. will strictly enforce 



; Por fu v t he r informationregauling these schools, such as the “ aid” afforded 

JJIu ^V. see . “ Kules aud Regulations ot the Commissioners,” 

Wiiich may be had on application. 
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order and discipline, and enjoin the observance of all moral and App endi x I. 
religious duties. VII. Prospectus 

When the course of study in these Establishments is completed, cf the Model 
those who have distinguished themselves by their good conduct and 
proficiency will have an opportunity of being sent to the principal Schools. 
Establishment at Glasnevin. there to complete their course ot train- 
ing free of any further expense. 

Jn order to place the opportunity of receiving such useful and 
valuable instruction within the reach of the humble class for whom 
it is chiefly designed, the Commissioners have fixed the amount to 
be charged to each pupil at the following low rate : — 

For District Model Agricultural Schools, £S 
For Model Agricultural Schools, . . (> 

Payable quarterly in advance, as directed in the summons ; the 
Commissioners themselves contributing a sum, which, along with the 
above charge, is adequate to maintain those boarders according to a 
plain but substantial scale— (see the annexed “Dietary Table.”) 



Resident Agricultural Pupils’ Time-Table, 
h. m. n. M. 

At 5 0 a.m. Rise. 

From 5 0 to 5 30 Dress and make up Beds. 

5 30 to 5 45 Prayers. _ , „ 

5 45 to G 30 Feed and Clean Stock, Clean 1 ard, &c. 

G 30 to 7 0 Wash and prepare for Study. , t T . „ . .. 

„ r Study Agricultural Subjects, and attend the Lecture cr Exam.natton 

7 0 to 8 4o-^ of the Agriculturist. 

8 45 to 9 0 Prepare for Breakfast. 

9 0 to 9 30 Breakfast. 

9 30 to 2 0 P.M. Feed Stock and V\ orb on the Farm. 

2 0 to 3 0 Dinner. 

3 0to6 0 Feed Stock and Work on the Farm. 

G 0 to 6 30 , stud^Liter^^suhjcctB under the superintendence of the Literary 
G 30 to 8 0-^ Teacher. 

8 30 to 9 15 Feedstock and arrange every thing for the night. 

9 15 to 9 30 Prayers. 

At” 9 30 . . Prepare for Bed. _ 

9 45 . Extinguish lights in Dormitory. 

" The above* is design* for the Summer half year ; during the Winter months 
the hours for rising, meals, labour, and instruction, must be regulated accord- 
ing to the season. 

Dietary for Resident Agricultural Pupils. 



Days. 



Breakfast. 



Sunday, . Bread 21b. ; Butter, 1 oz. ; 
j Tea, 1 pint. 

Monday, . | Do., and Sweetmilk, 1 pint. 

Tuesday, . j Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 



Wednesday. 
Thursday, . 
Friday, 
Saturday, . 



Do. Butter, 1 or., and 
Coffee, 1 pint. 

Do. S-weetmiik, 1 pint. 



Supper. 



Milk. 1 pint, 
Do. 

Do. 



Bread, 21b. Beef, boiled ! Oatmeal, Jib. inStir- 
or steve d, j£lb., and i about, and Sknu 
Vegetables.* ! 

Do., and Bacon, £lb. | 
boiled with V egetahles. I 

Do., Butter, I oz. ; Eggs, | 

Do., Soup, 1 pint, and I 
Vegetables. ; 

Do., Bacon, |lb., and 2 | 
eggs fried. 

Do., Fish, lib., or Milk, 

1 pint, and But ter, loz.: 

Do., Soup, 1 pint, and j 
Vegetables. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



• Mm, .hen .nil.bl., am U mbrtitutod o«wioa»l!y for ft. Bmd »t 
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VIII. — Form of Application for Admission of Pupils into Model 
Agricultural National Schools. 

The following Queries' are to be answered by the applicant for the 
admission of a pupil into one of the Model Agricultural National 
Schools : — 

1 . The Christian and surname of the candidate ? 

2. The name, residence, and occupation of his parents ? 

3. The age of the candidate ? 

4. At what National School was he educated ? 

5. Is lie of a healthy constitution ? 

6. To what religious denomination does he belong ? 

Signature of Patron or Applicant, — 

Post Town, ■ 

Date, 



The following Certificates must be filled and signed : — 

I. From a Clergyman of candidate's religious persuasion. 

I certify that is a person of good conduct and moral 

character. 

Signature, 

Date, 



II. From a Medical Practitioner. 

I certify that I have examined , and consider him to be in 

good health, of sound constitution, and free from any cutaneous 
disease. 

Signature, 

Date, 



III. From Teacher of National School at -which candidate was educated. 

I certify that was a pupil of the National School, 

from the to the , and has acquired fair literary attain- 

ments. 

Signature, - - Teacher. 

Date, 



Recommendation oe Agricultural Inspector. 



I recommend that be admitted a 

Model Agricultural School, county ; 

the day of 1 85 . 



pupil into the — — 

his admission to date from 



Agricultural Committee. 



Agricultural Inspector, — 

day of < — 1 85 . 

Secretary, — 
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IX. — Means to be adopted for obtaining Ain towards tlie establish- ArPEvoix I. 
ment of an Agricultural Department in connexion with a National IX. Direction* 
School where local circumstances may be favourable for the com- Aid to Ordinary 
bin in g of Agricultural with Literary instruction. 



As much uncertainty is found to exist as to the proper course to be 
taken in order to obtain a grant towards the establishment of an 
agricultural department in connexion with a National School, and as 
many applications have had to be rejected in consequence of the neces- 
sary conditions not being complied with, the following directions 
are published for the future guidance of parties desirous of having 
agricultural instruction introduced into National Schools under their 
management : — 

Wherever a farm of land of not less than three statute acres in extent, 
is connected with a National School, and at a distance not exceeding 
half a mile from it, aid will be granted to the agricultural department 
on the following conditions : 

1st. That <an “ Agricultural Class'' of at least fen of the more 

advanced boys shall receive theoretical instruction in the school, 
and practical instruction on the farm, during a specified time each 
day. 

2nd. That the farm connected with the school shall be efficiently 

cultivated, according to some approved and regular system of 
rotation, so as to serve as a Model to the pupils and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. . 

3 r( ]. That the “ house -feeding of cattle," and the careful collection 

and skilful application of manure, form characteristic features in 
tlie system of farm management. 

When it has been determined to make application for aid, the 
manager should write to the “ Secretaries, Education Office,” notifying 
his desire to have agricultural instruction introduced into the school. 
He will then be furnished with the proper form of application, which 
he is to fill up and transmit to the Office. Directions will then be 
given to the Agricultural Inspector to visit at the earliest opportunity! 
but, in the mean time, active steps should be taken in organizing the 
agricultural department, for unless it shall he in an efficient state of 
operation when the Agricultural Inspector visits, his report must he 
unfavourable, and the application must consequently he rejected. If, on 
the other hand, an agricultural class bus been formed, and is found to 
be Drogressing favourably in agricultural knowledge, and that the farm 
shall appear skilfully aid carefully cultivated, the report must be 
favourable, and the grant of agricultural salary will date from the first 
of the month in which the application was received (if up before the 
15th), no matter what interval may elapse between the date of its being 
forwarded and the period of the Agricultural Inspectors visit. 

For further information 'regarding these schools, such as the aid 
afforded by the Commissioners, see “ Rules and Regulations of the 
Commissioners,” which may be had on application. 



Maubice Cross, \ 
James Relay, j 



Secretaries 



Education Office, Marlborongh-street, Dublin. ; 
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X. — Circular. — Annual Reports and Returns of “Statistics 
and Cropping” of the Rational Agricultural Schools. 



Education Office, Marlborough-street, Dublin, 185 . • 

Sir, — We are directed to request that your Report for the year , 
on the Agricultural department of the Agricultural Rational 

School, together with the Returns of “Statistics and Cropping,” of 
which blank forms are herewith sent, may be forwarded to this office. 

It is requested that your Report may be drawn up with great care, 
in a simple and perspicuous style, avoiding all topics not strictly per- 
taining to your department, and briefly explaining, under the several 
heads herein set forth, the leading features of your system of manage- 
ment, and any peculiarities that may distinguish your practice from 
that usually followed. 

It is also requested that the particulars required to be furnished in 
the returns, may be ascertained with the greatest possible accuracy , the 
object in view in requiring such details being, not only to ascertain the 
progress made and results obtained in each individual case, but to 
exhibit a tabular statement of the results realized in dif event localities , 
with different soils, and under different circumstances. 

To obviate the necessity of for-warding the Farm Account Book, for 
the purpose of checking the accuracy of the statements in your report, 
you are requested to furnish an abstract of your accounts, on the form 
supplied for that purpose, and to have the same examined and certified 
by the Manager previous to its transmission. 

It is considered desirable, for the sake of facility of reference, that 
some uniform arrangement should be adopted and adhered to in the 
publication of these reports, and you will, therefore, submit your obser- 
vations, on the several matters pertaining to the agricultural depart- 
ment, in the following order : — 



I. — Agricultural Instruction. 

1. Agricultural Boarders, ] State the increase or decrease in each 

2. Agricultural Class, i > c,a ? T c ““P“ ed P 1 ™™ 3 7 eir 5 

c 5 j and the attention to study, and proficiency 

3. Industrial Glass, J acquired by the members of each. 



II. — Model Farm. — State the degree of success which has attended 
your labours on it during the last year, and any peculiarities in, your 
mode of cultivation, or in the results arising therefrom, which you may 
consider it useful .and instructive to set forth. 



III. — Live Stock and Dairy Management. 



IV. — Manures. — How collected, preserved, and applied. 

If portable or special manures were required, state the kinds, the 
crops to which they were applied, the quantity per acre, and the com- 
parative results. 

V. Permanent improvement effected during the year. 

VI. — Progress of agricultural improvement in your locality, and to 
what extent it has been influenced and promoted by the beneficial 
example of improved management afforded on your model farm, &c. 

VII. — Concluding observations and suggestions. 



To 



We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Maurice Gross, ) 
James Kelly, j 



Secretaries. 
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(Rbtobn No. 2.) 










(Signed, ) . : Toucher. 

I certify that the above Returns are correct, according to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

: Manager. 

'' • ‘O afft. 
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